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The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1860,  and  the 
Becond,  with  much  new  matter  and  some  changes  of  order,  in 
1864.  A  third  in  1871,  besides  other  additions,  was  enlarged 
by  an  important  supplement  to  the  second  appendix,  bringing 
the  list  of  treaties  down  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  time  of 
publication,  and  by  a  third  appendix  containing  notes  on  topics 
either  briefly  spoken  of  in  the  body  of  the  work,  or  newly 
brought  into  prominence,  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  The 
fourdi  edition  now  follows,  in  which  quite  a  number  of  correc- 
tions, more  or  less  important,  are  introduced  into  the  main  text; 
an  addition  is  made  to  the  list  of  writers  on  international  law,  and 
of  collectors  of  diplomatic  documents ;  the  treaties  are  brought 
down  to  the  present  time ;  and  the  third  appendix  is  closed  by 
a  note  discussing  the  case  of  the  Virginius. 

In  regard  to  corrections,  the  reader  is  referred  to  §§  55,  58, 
122, 152,  and  163,  as  containing  the  principal  ones ;  and  he  is 
requested  also  to  consult  the  notes  in  the  third  appendix  in 
connection  with  the  text  to  which  they  relate.  It  would  have 
Buited  both  writer  and  reader  better  to  have  had  these  notes  in- 
serted in  the  text,  but  stereotype  plates  put  books  into  a  strait- 
jacket  which  it  is  hard  to  throw  off. 

The  title-page  describes  this  work  so  aptly,  that  a  few  words 
only  need  to  be  used  in  regard  to  its  plan  and  object.  The 
author  had  been  engaged  for  a  number  of  years  in  teaching  in- 
ternational law,  and  in  giving  lectures  on  history.  The  forward 
movement  of  this  law  over  the  world,  the  possibility  of  a  uni- 
versal law  of  nations,  spreading  itself  like  the  universal  Gospel 
over  mankind,  was  the  thought  of  greatest  interest  attending  on 
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the  Btadj.  Naturally  the  historical  treatment  soggested  itBelf, 
80  that,  while  positive  law  tojk  the  first  place,  with  jostice 
going  by  its  side,  to  serve  as  model  aiid  monitor,  the  history  of 
the  science,  of  its  advances,  its  fixed  points,  its  uncertainties, 
was  never  left  out  of  sight.  The  list  of  political  treaties  in  the 
second  appendix,  which  a  stodent  in  this  coontiy  coold  not 
conveniently  find  elsewhere,  will,  it  is  hoped,  throw  light  on 
the  body  of  the  work,  and  make  some  of  the  historical  refer- 
ences more  intelligible. 

The  method  parsoed,  of  itself,  points  out  the  dasB  of  readers 
to  whom  the  work  is  addressed*  It  was  not  intended  for  law- 
yers, but  for  yoong  men  of  liberal  cnltore,  in  preparation  for 
any  profession  or  employment,  who  need  the  enlarging  infin- 
ences  of  a  study  like  this ;  who,  in  a  republic  like  ours,  are  in 
a  degree  responsible  for  the  measures  of  the  government,  and 
therefore  ought  to  know  what  is  acknowledged  justice  between 
state  and  state. 

In  concluding  this  preface  the  author  may  be  permitted  to 
say  that  he  is  conscious  of  no  bias,  national  or  other,  in  his  ex- 
hibition of  the  science.  The  United  States,  on  the  whole,  have 
bad  an  honorable  diplomatic  history,  partly,  perhaps,  if  not 
mainly,  owing  to  their  being  removed  from  the  close  intercourse 
and  mutual  jealousies  of  the  nations  of  the  old  world.  Yet  we 
have  done  wrong,  and  in  this  work  there  has  been  no  hesitation 
to  condemn  such  wrong  where  it  seemed  to  exist.  And  such 
DUght  ever  to  be  the  practice  of  a  good  citizen. 

New  Haveh,  Jane  1,  1874. 
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INTRODUCTORY    CHAPTER. 

WXHTTIOKy    GBOWTH,    JURAL    AND     MORAL     GROUin>8,    80X7RC1B8    0V 

IZTTBRNATIONAL    LAW. 

§1. 

In  order  to  protect  the  individual  members  of  hmnan  so- 
ciety from  one  another,  and  to  make  just  society  possible,  tlie 
Creator  of  man  has  implanted*  in  his  nature  certain  concep- 
tions which  we  call  rights,  to  which  in  every  case  obligations 
csorrespond.  These  are  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  justice, 
and  the  ultimate  standard  with  which  laws  are  compared,  to 
ascertain  whether  they  are  just  or  unjust.  They  involve,  amid 
all  the  inequalities  of  condition,  a  substantial  equality  of  the 
members  of  society  before  the  tribimal  of  law  and  justice,  be- 
cause the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  natures  of  all  imply 
the  same  capacity  and  destination,  and  because  to  the  capacity 
and  destination  of  man  his  rights  or  powers  of  free  action 
must  correspond.  On  this  basis  within  the  state,  and  often 
without  any  direct  co-operation  of  its  members,  a  system  of 
law  grows  up,  which,  while  it  may  be  imperfect,  approaches 
with  the  progress  of  the  society  in  knowledge  and  moral  cul- 
tivation to  the  standard  of  perfect  justice. 

And  even  the  moral  progress  of  society,  the  ability  of  its 
members  to  acknowledge  their  reciprocal  claims,  and  discharge 
their  duties  to  each  other — ^to  fulfil  their  part  in  that  mora] 
tphere  which  lies  in  great  measure  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
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positive  law — this  also  is  dependent  to  a  great  degree  uiion 
their  correct  estimate  of  riglits  and  obligations. 

§2. 

Nations  or  organized  communities  of  men  differ  fix>m  tlic 
individual  men  of  a  state,  in  that  tliey  are  self-governed,  that 
no  law  is  imposed  on  them  by  any  external  human  power,  but 
they  retain  the  moral  accountable  nature,  which  must  govern 
the  members  of  a  siQgle  society.  They  cannot  have  intercourse 
with  one  another  without  feeling  that  each  paity  has  rights 
and  obligations.  They  have,  as  states,  a  common  nature  and 
der?tination,  whence  an  equality  of  rights  arises.  And  hence 
proceeds  the  possibility  of  a  la/w  between  nations  which  is  just, 
as  expressing  reciprocal  rights  and  obligations,  or  just  as  ex- 
pressing a  fi*ee  waiver  of  the  rights  which  are  by  all  acknowl- 
edged, and  which  may  also  embody  by  mutual  agreement  rules 
defining  their  more  obvious  claims  and  duties,  or  aiming  to 
secure  their  common  convenience  and  welfare.  (Comp.  §  27.) 
'  This  law  of  intercourse  between  nations  has  been  united 
with  political  law,  or  the  doctrine  concerning  the  constitution 
of  the  state  and  the  relations  of  the  government  to  the  people, 
under  the  head  of  jmhlic  law,  as  oi)posed  lopiivate^  or  to  the 
system  of  laws  within  the  state,  by  which  the  relations  of  its 
individual  members  are  defined  and  protected.*  And  yet 
there  is  a  branch  of  this  law  which  has  both  a  private  and  a 
public  character, — private  as  relating  to  persons,  and  public  ae 
agreed  upon  between  nations.  This  law  is  now  extensively 
called  mtemational  law. 

§8. 
International  law,  in  a  toide  and  abstract  sense^  would  em« 
int«rnationai       bracc  thosc  rulcs  of  intcrcoursc  between  natioTis,' 
Mt  tense.  which  are  deduced  from  their  rights  and  mora* 

claims ;  or  in  other  words,  it  is  the  expression  of  the  jura' 
and  moral  relations  of  states  to  one  another. 

*  Comp.  for  example,  Kliiber,  §2,  and  for  the  next  remark  Hurd^s  Law  of  Frco> 
doni  and  Bondage,  §  25.  The  (xermans  excel  us  in  the  neatness  of  their  divisioni 
^f  jural  science,  e.  g.  Q.rcDtUclies  recht  is  divide<l  into  BtaaUrecht  and  V&lkerredit 
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According  to  this  definition,  if  we  could  once  find  ont 
what  are  the  rights  and  obligations,  the  moral  claims  and 
duties  of  nations  as  such,  by  mere  deduction  the  principles  of 
tliis  science  would  be  settled.  But  such  an  abstract  form  of 
tlie  science,  commanding  general  assent,  neither  hfts  appeared^ 
HOT  is  likely  to  appear.  The  advantage  of  separating  inter 
national  law  in  its  theoretical  form  from  the  positive  existing 
Code  depends,not  on  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  perfect 
code  according  to  a  true  theory,  but  on  the  fact,  that  right 
views  of  justice  may  serve  as  a  touchstone  of  actual  usages  and 
regulations ;  for  in  all  jural  science  it  is  most  important  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  law  as  it  is,  and  bs  it  ought  to  be.  This 
same  distinction  is  made  by  those*  who  discriminate  between 
international  law^ — the  positive  admitted  law, — and  interna- 
tional morality.  But  the  latter  term  must  be  objectionable 
to  those  at  least  who  make  a  distinction  between  morals  and 
Jus.  The  law  of  nations,  both  as  it  is  and  as  it  ought  to  be, 
does  not  confine  itself  within  the  jural  sphere. 

§*. 

In  a  more  limited  sense  international  law  would  be  the 
system  of  positive  rules,  by  which  the  nations  of  intern,  uw  m  ■ 
the  world  regulate  their  intercourse  with  one  an-  mdm. 
other.  But  in  strictness  of  truth  this  definition  is  too  broad, 
for  there  is  no  such  law  recognized  as  yet  through  aU  nations. 
Neither  have  the  more  civilized  states  of  the  East  agreed  with 
those  of  Europe,  nor  the  states  of  antiquity  with  those  of 
modem  times,  unless  it  be  in  a  few  provisions,  which  together 
would  constitute  an  exceedingly  meagre  code. 

Coming  within  narrower  limits,  we  define  intemationa 
law  to  be  the  aggregate  of  the  rules,  which  Chris-  Actnai  positive 
dan  states  acknowledge,  as  obhgatory  in  their  re-  *'*^™'  ^*^ 
IatJ«;ns  to  each  other,  and  to  each  other's  subjects.    The  rulc/S 

*Comp.  ED  article  attributed  to  Mr.  Senior  in  Edinburgh  Bevlew,  Ko.  166,  foi 
April  1843. 
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also  wliich  they  unite  to  impose  on  their  subjects,  respectively, 
for  the  treatment  of  one  another,  are  included  here,  as  being  in 
tlie  end  rules  of  action  for  the  states  tliemselves.     Here  notice, 

1.  That  as  Christian  states  are  now  controllers  of  opiu 
ejctendint?  beyond  iou  amoug  mcu,  their  views  of  law  are  begin- 
ciutouudom,  j^jjjg  ^Q  spread  beyond  the  bounds  of  Christen- 
dom, as  into  Turkey  and  China. 

2.  That  the  definition  cannot  justly  be  widened  to  include 
but  not  observed  the  law  which  govcms  Christian  states  in  then 
towardB  savages,  i^tercourse  with  savagc  or  half-civilized  tribes ;  or 
even  with  nations  on  a  higher  level,  but  lying  outside  of  their 
forms  of  civilization.  In  general,  towards  such  nations,  they 
have  acted  on  the  principle  that  there  is  no  conamon  bond  of 
obligation  between  them  and  the  other  party,  observing  so 
much  of  international  law  as  suited  their  policy  or  sense  of 
right  at  the  time.  Especially  towards  savage  tribes  they  have 
often  acted  with  flagrant  selfishness,  as  if  they  feared  no  retri- 
bution from  a  weaker  party,  or  were  beyond  the  reach  of  pub- 
lic opinion.     (Comp.  §  136,  and  §  204.) 

3.  The  rules  of  action  agreed  upon  by  two  or  more  Chris- 
tian states,  but  not  by  all,  or  the  most  of  them,  form  no  part 
of  international  law ;  although  they  often  illustrate  it,  and 
often  pave  the  way  for  the  admission  of  new  modifications  of  it, 

4.  Nations,  it  is  conceded  by  all^ave  obligations  towards 
foreigners,  who  are  not  constituent  parts  of  any  nation ;  or,  at 
least,  of  a  nation  by  which  the  law  of  nations  is  acknowledged. 
The  consideration  of  the  rights,  or  moral  claims  of  such  per- 
sons, belongs  to  international  law,  not  as  the  system  of  rules 
observed  between  nations,  but  as  involving  obligations  which 
all  nations,  or  all  Christian  nations,  acknowledge. 

§6. 

The  way  in  which  positive  international  la^v  becomes  such, 
Genesis  of  Intern,  shows  that  it  must  bc  progrcssivc  and  somewhat 
tary  nature.  Uncertain.  Right,  as  Heflfter  remai'ks,*  is  either 
fftkircmteedj  under  the  protection  and  force  of  a  competent 

•  Vdlkiwrecht,  g  2. 
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IHjwer,  (ab  we  see  it  in  the  state,)  or  free.^  that  is,  the  individ 
ual  power  or  person  must  protect  and  preserve  it  for  himsel£ 
The  law  of  nations  is  of  this  latter  kind.  First  of  all,  the 
single  state  sets  np  for  itself  its  views  of  right  against  other 
states.  K  it  gives  np  its  isolation,  it  freely  forms  in  inter- 
course  with  other  states  a  common  right  or  law,  from  which 
now  it  can  no  longer  set  itself  free,  without  offering  np,  or  at 
least  endangering,  its  peaceful  relations,  and  even  its  exist- 
ence. 

Thns  a  law  of  nations  can  grow  np  only  by  the  consent  of 
the  parties  to  it.  It  is,  therefore,  more  a  product  of  human 
freedom  than  the  municipal  law  of  a  particular  state.  Its 
natural  progress  is  to  start  from  those  provisions  which  aro 
neoessary  in  conducting  political  and  commercial  intercourns, 
while  it  leaves  untouched,  for  a  time,  many  usages  which  a^'e 
contrary  to  humanity  and  morality ;  until,  with  the  advance 
of  civilization,  the  sway  of  moral  ideas  becomes  stronger.  It 
grows  into  a  system  of  tolerable  justice  and  humanity  aflter, 
perhaps  long  after,  municipal  legislation  has  onater  growth 
worked  itself  clear  of  many  faults  and  errors.  ^^^^^  »^<«^« J»^- 
For  although  both  branches  of  law  have'  the  same  foimdation 
of  justice,  and  although  a  state,  like  Eome,  for  example,  with 
an  advanced  system  of  internal  laws,  ought  to  have  its  views 
of  international  obligations  purified ;  yet,  as  states  have  di- 
verse interests  and  opinions,  it  takes  time  before  a  seeming 
interest  can  be  given  up,  even  after  right  is  acknowledged  to 
be  on  the  other  side ;  and  it  takes  time  to  bring  the  views  of 
nations  to  a  common  standard.^ 

*  A  state  in  the  lover  grade  of  ciTilization,  like  a  B&Togef  becomes  conscious  ol 
Us  separate  existence  in  the  iCt  of  resistance,  or  of  defending  that  existence.  Siicii 
felf-preservatlon  on  the  part  of  tLe  individual  arouses,  it  may  be,  no  better  feeling 
than  that  of  independence  and  self-reliance ;  in  the  state  it  helps  the  members  to 
feel  their  unity  and  dependence,  and  the  priceless  value  of  the  state  itself.  Hence 
war  is  a  moral  teacher :  opposition  to  external  force  i?  an  aid  lo  the  highc&t  civic 
virtues.  But  if  this  were  all  there  could  be  no  recognition  of  obligations  towards 
fbreigners,  no  community  of  nations,  in  short,  no  world.  These  conceptions  groi^ 
up  in  man,  from  ihe  necessity  of  recognizing  rules  of  intercourse,  and  iniercourse  u 
tself  a  natural  necessity  from  the  physical  ordinanoeb  of  6od.    Self-protection  and 
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§7. 
The  same  causes  which  have  enabled  Christian  Btate&  to 
wh>  this  law     reach  a  higher  point  of  civilization  than  any  other, 
■uu«.  liave  made  tnem  the  iirst  to  elaborate  a  system  oi 

mtoraational  law.  These  causes  have  been  principally,  (1.) 
the  high  moral  standard  of  the  religion  which  they  in  commou 
professed, — a  religion  v  hich  cultivates  alike  the  sentiments  of 
justice  and  humanity ;  (2.)  the  inheritance  which  came  to  them 
of  philosophy  and  legal  science  from  the  classical  states  of  an- 
tiquity, and  especially  the  system  of  Roman  law ;  and  (3.)  a 
close  historical  conne<;tion  since  the  times  of  the  Koman  em. 
pire,  favoring  the  spread  of  common  ideas.  Thus  the  same 
religious  and  jural  views,  and  a  similar  historical  development, 
give  riee  to  a  community  of  nations,  where  it  is  comparatively 
easy  for  common  usages  to  grow  up.  No  such  common  feel- 
ing, but  quite  the  opposite,  existed  between  them  and  their 
Mohammedan  neighbors ;  and  hence  the  latter  were  long  shut 
out  from  the  pale  of  their  interuational  law. 

§8. 
In  other  parts  and  ages  of  the  world  laws  have  grown  up, 
Intern.  law  else  ^^  groups  of  uatious,  for  the  regulation  of  their 
^fSt.*'''*''  *""*  conduct  to  each  other.     But  these  have  all  beeti 
Greeoe  and     partial,  and  were  never  constructed  into  a  science. 
Rome.        ipjj^  classic  states  of  antiquity  had,  at  the  best,  a 
very  simple  and  imperfect  body  of  such  rules  and  usages.    Am- 
bassadors and  heralds  had  a  sacred  character ;  truces  and  treaties 
were  acknowledged  to  be  obligatory ;  war  was  usually  begun 
with  an  open  declaration,  and,  perhaps,  with  solemn  formali- 
ties;  but  when  once  begun,  it  was  waged  with   little  rule 

or  check.     The  Greeks  were  favorably  situated 

for  the  development  of  a  Hellenic  international 

law;    for,  like  the  Christian  states  of  modem   times,  they 

formed  a  circle  of  communities,  standing  at  nearly  the  same 

aiteioourse  ore  thus  the  two  Bouroes  of  mt^mational  law ;  they  make  it  necessary, 
and  the  conception  in  man  of  justice,  of  rights  and  obligations,  must  follow,  becanst 
be  has  a  moral  nature. 
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ievel  of  civi]i;<ition,  and  in  religion,  as  well  as  hisforical  tradl 
tions,  connected  with  one  another.  And,  in  fact,  the  rudi* 
nienls  of  such  a  law  appear  in  the  course  of  Greek  history. 
Thej'  generally  gave  quarter,  allowed  the  ransom  of  prisoners, 
respected  trophies,  and  consented  to  truces  for  the  burial  of 
the  dead.  They  acted  on  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  pow, 
er  against  a  dangerous  and  ambitious  state  belonging  to  their 
circle;  they  had  a  usage  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the 
modem  consular  system;  and  they  sometimes  by  treaties  or 
perpetual  leagues,  as  the  Amphictyonic,  secured  the  existence 
of  the  parties  concerned,  or  even  softened  the  severities  of 
war.*  But  towards  barbarians  they  acted  almost  without 
rule,  and  among  themselves  permitted  the  most  flagrant  acts 
of  inhumanity. 

The  Komans  had  less  of  international  law  than  the  Greeks, 
and  were  less  scrupulous,  if  we  except  their  ob- 
servance, in  their  eai'lier  days,  of  the  fecial  rules, 
which  accorded  so  well  with  the  formality  of  their  religious 
character.  The  reason  of  this  appears  to  be  that,  after  they 
became  masters  of  Italy,  many  of  the  nations  they  encoun- 
tered were  of  another  type  than  their  own,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  decay,  or  half  civilized ;  not  in  any  respect  their  equals. 
Towards  such  enemies  they  could  act  as  their  convenience  dic- 
tated. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  Greeks  had  no  international  law 
at  all:  and  the  same  arcmments  would  deny  the  no  reason  for  say. 

*  »  ^1         -D  -^      .       inir  that  thoy  bad 

3xistence  of  such  a  law  among  the  Komans,  m  no  intern,  uw. 
their  earliest  time8,t    There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  ground 
for  this  opinion.    Neither  nation  may  have  reached  an  accu- 
rate notion  of  an  international  law,  but  they  had  usages  cor- 
responding to  those  which  nations  under  such  a  law  now  ob* 

*  Thus  the  old  Amphictyonic  leagtie  contemplated  an  armed  interrention  for  th# 
leenrity  of  any  member  threatened  with  utter  ruin  by  another ;  and  no  state  belong* 
ing  to  the  league  was  to  be  deprived  in  war  of  the  use  of  its  fountain  water.  .£8> 
chines  de  fals.  leg.  §  115,  Bekk. 

f  A  controversy  was  carried  on  in  regard  to  the  Greelcs  between  Wachsmuth  ano 
Heflier,  the  former  affirming  the  existence  of  a  law  of  nations  among  them,  the  lal 
ler  deoying  it.    Comp.  Osenbriiggen  de  Jure  belli  et  pacis  (lipa.  1896),  p.  4,  seti 
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Berve ;  and  if  these  usages  were  placed  under  the  sanction  of 
religiv»n,  to  secure  for  them  a  more  thorough  observance,  that 
religious  character  no  more  takes  them  out  of  the  category  of 
laws  regulating  conduct  towards  other  states,  than  the  same 
religious  sanction  given  to  the  duty  of  hospitality  took  this 
duty  out  of  the  list  of  moral  precepts.  All  morality  and  jv4 
are  sanctioned  by  religion,  and  sometimes  the  forms  of  religion 
grow  on  to  them  so  as  to  give  them  a  religious  aspect.  The 
fecial  law  in  Rome's  earlier  days  must  have  been  the  common 
property  of  all  the  Latin  cities,  a  living  law  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  higher  powers,  introduced  to  prevent  or  to  initiate 
a  state  of  war.     (Comp.  §  115.) 

But  in  medieeval  Europe,  also,  the  law  of  nations  was  oi 
Intern.  Uw  In  the  slow  growth,  and  for  a  time  it  scarcely  rose  above 
Middle  Ages.  ^^  \^\e\  which  it  reached  in  Greece  and  Rome. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  during  the  period  of  dissolution 
and  reconstruction,  and  so  long  afterwards  as  national  exist- 
ence was  kept  down  by  the  spirit  of  feudalism.  The  princi- 
pal causes  which  modified  it  were,  together  with  this  of  feu- 
dalism, the  spirit  of  chivalry,  the  influence  of  Christianity,  and 
the  centralized  government  of  the  Christian  church.  Feudal- 
ism, by  breaking  up  society  into  portions  slightly  united  to- 
gether, made  the  progress  of  better  usages,  and  the  triumph 
of  right  over  will  an  uphill  work ;  it  increased  the  tendency 
to  private  war,  and  sanctioned  the  right  of  resistance  to  the 
central  government ;  and  it  involved  the  presence  on  the  soil 
of  a  large  mass  of  men  who  had  almost  no  rights.  But  the 
spirit  of  chivalry,  by  encouraging  high  seniiiments  of  honor 
and  fidelity,  gave  a  moral  sanction  to  the  observance  of  trea- 
ties, and  rendered  fraud  and  unfair  advantages  over  a  rival 
unworthy  of  the  true  knight ;  it  threw  a  lustre  over  the  de^ 
fence  of  the  weak  and  unprotected ;  and  it  cultivated  human 
feelings  towards  each  other  among  the  rulers  of  society.  Tlie 
spirit  ol  Christianity,  also, — which,  indeed,  was  at  work  in.  the 
orieination  of  chivalry  itself — did  much  to  facilitate  inter^^ni-se 
among  men  of  a  conmion  faith ;  it  stopped,  as  far  as  it  could, 
private  wars ;  it  opposed  the  barbarity  of  selling  ChristianB  a% 
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daves,  and  introduced  a  Bomewhat  milder  treatoCient  of  cap 
tives  taken  in  war ;  and  it  lent  its  sanction  to  all  moral  obliga» 
tions.    But  it  was  neither  pure  nor  strong  enough  to  introduce 
a  mild  treatment  of  infidels,  nor  did  it  preyent  various  kinda 
of  inhumanity,  in  peace  as  well  as  war,  between  Christians. 

The  government  of  the  church  by  a  monarch,  who  gradu- 
^y  gained  great  political,  by  means  of  religious,  power,  was 
the  source  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  public  law 
of  the  mediseval  period.  The  presence  in  Europe  of  an  ulti- 
mate interpreter  in  religious  and  moral  questions,  doubtless 
did  great  good  as  well  as  harm.  Every  important  question  of 
politics  had  a  bearing  on  religion,  which  could  bring  it  up  for 
examination  and  settlement  before  the  Pope ;  and  perhaps  the 
very  vagueness  of  the  theory  of  papal  interference  aided  its 
success  on  favorable  occasions.  In  a  gloss  to  the  canon  law  (c 
2,  Can.  XV.,  qu.  6),  it  is  said  of  the  dispensing  power  of  the 
Roman  See,  that  ^^  contra  jus  naturale  Papa  potest  dispensare, 
dum  tamen  non  contra  Evangelium ; "  and  the  great  Pope  In- 
nocent ni.,  said :  ^^  Nos  secimdum  plenitudinem  potestatis  de 
jure  possumus  supra  jus  dispensare."  (C.  4,  x.  de  concessione 
prssbendae.)  This  dispensing  power  extended  to  oaths.  The 
oath  of  fealty  was  the  moral  cement  of  society,  the  last  cord 
which  bound  the  vassal  to  the  suzerain.  But  the  Popes  as- 
serted the  right  of  releasing  vassals  from  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, on  the  plea  that  the  Suzerain,  who  was  disobedient  or 
hostile  to  the  church,  might  be  proceeded  against  even  to  ex-, 
communication,  and  an  outlaw  as  to  church  rights  ought  not 
to  rule  over  Christians.  In  the  disputes  of  kings,  the  weaker 
party  often  appealed  to  the  Pope,  and  thus  gave  him  an  cp* 
portunity  to  arbitrate  or  command.  Treaties  confirmed  by 
word  of  honor  and  solemn  oath  were  open  to  the  papal  revi- 
sion. Word  might  be  broken  with  heretics,  as  the  enemies  of 
Christ.  In  the  noted  case  of  Huss,  who  had  received  a  safe 
conduct,  the  Council  of  Constance  resolved  that  it  was  lawful 
for  a  competent  ecclesiastical  judge  to  proceed  against  and 
punish  obstinate  heretics,  '*'  etiamsi  de  salvo  conductu  coniisi  ad 
locum  venerint  judidi,  alias  non  venturi."  * 

*  GieReler,  Xirchengesch.  II.,  ]iart  4,  418. 
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The  neighborhood  of  dreaded  enemies  of  the  Chiistiaii  re- 
ligion,—of  encroaching  Mohammedan  powers, — brought  up 
the  question  whether  compacts  could  be  made  with  infitlels. 
This  could  not  be  avoided,  if  the  two  religions  should  have 
any  intercourse,  as  in  Spain ;  but  the  lawfulness  of  treaties 
especially  of  alliances  with  them  was  denied.  Fulk,  Arcbbish 
op  of  Eheims,  told  Charles  the  Simple,  that  there  was  no  dif- 
ference between  becoming  the  ally  of  Pagans  and  abandoning 
God  for  the  worship  of  idols.  (Grotius  II.  11,  §  3.)  And  this 
feeling,  that  whilst  leagues  of  peaceful  intercourse  could  be 
entered  into  with  infidels,  alliances  with  them  were  forbidden 
by  Christian  law,  long  remained ;  and  was  strengthened,  no 
doubt,  by  the  apprehension  that  thus  the  scandal  would  arise 
of  Christians  leagued  with  unbelievers  against  tellow  Chris- 
tians.* 

Many  cruelties  handed  down  from  barbarous  times  held 
their  ground  through  the  mediaeval  period.  Thus  strangers 
were  capriciously  treated,  and  had  scarcely  any  rights.  (Comp, 
§  63.)  After  this  period  was  over,  Cardinal  Richelieu  showed 
its  influence,  by  avowing  the  right  of  arresting  all  strangers 
who  came  into  the  kingdom  without  safe  conducts;  and  a 
number  of  examples  occur  in  those  times  of  illustrious  stran- 
gers, like  Coeur  de  Lion  in  1192,  who  when  thrown  by  some 
accident  on  Christian  shores  were  kept  in  captivity  until  they 
were  ransomed.  Cruelties  in  war,  of  which  we  speak  below 
in  §§  128, 129,  although  often  prevented  by  the  genius  of 
Christianity,  were  still  common  enough.  Captives  were  held 
for  a  ]  snsom,  or  even  sold.  The  serf  felt  the  full  severity  of 
war.f 

§9. 
Our  science  was  called  first  by  Zouch,  (professor  at  Oxford,) 
Namca  given  to  1^  ^^^  J^"^  fccialc,  1660,  jus  ifiteT  gentes.    Its  com- 
u.i«.cienco.        ^^^  English  appellation  formerly  was,  ihs  law  of 

nations.    Since  Bentham  led  the  way,  it  has  been  called  intet^ 

*  Sir  £.  Coke  condemns  alUanoes  with  infidels  in  a  passage  of  his  4  th  inatitntt 
jiled  by  Ward,  and  his  contemporary  Grotii.4  (ubi  supra)  does  not  like  them. 
t  8m  Ward's  Hist  pauim. 
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naUonai  law,  A  diBtinction  of  no  great  yalue  has  been  set 
ap  between  these  two  terms,  according  to  which  the  formei 
relates  to  the  historical  character  or  origin  of  the  law,  and  the 
latter  to  its  jnrisdiction  or  application,*  They  wiU  be  nsed 
by  ns  as  equivalents. 

The  law  of  nations,  ^im  mter  genteSy  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  jus  gerMu/m  of  the  Eomans.  This  term  -^^  ^^^  „„^  ^ 
lenoted  lie  principles  and  usages  of  law  common  J«««°'Jam. 
to  a  J  nations,  that  is,  practically,  to  all  nations  known  to  the 
Komans,  as  contrasted  with  what  was  peculiar  to  the^W  dvUe^ 
the  law  of  Home  itself.  Oaius  says,  (Inst.  i.  §  1,)  "  quod  natu- 
ralis  ratio  inter  omnes  homines  constituit,  id  apud  omnes  popu« 
los  perffique  custoditur,  vocaturque  jus  gentium,  quasi  quo  om- 
nea  gent^  utuntur."  Ulpian  says,  (frag.  i.  1,  §  4)  "jus  gen- 
tium est  quo  gentes  humanae  utimtur."  These  common  usages 
of  nations  may  run  through  all  the  fields  of  law,  and  so  will 
include  some  rules  of  the  international  code.  Sut  the  two 
evidently  cover  different  ground,  and  the  civil  law  never  dis- 
tinctly contemplates  a  law  of  nations  in  the  modem  sense. 

§  10. 

It  is  important,  again,  not  to  confound  international  law 
with  na(/hmil  la/w. — or,  a?  it  has  been  variously  iMfferoDtfromjii» 
called, ^t/«  natur^Uey  lexnaturaus,  and  lex  naturae,  mm. 
Jus  naturale  is  the  product  of  natural  reason,  and  ought,  since 
men  are  alike  in  their  sense  of  justice,  to'be  everywhere  sub- 
stantially the  same.  According  to  Gains  and  most  other  Ko- 
man  lawyers,  it  is  not  different  from  jus  gentium,  as  already 
defined.  But  Ulpian  and  others  make  a  distinction  between 
the  two,  which  has  passed  into  the  institutes  of  Justinian,  with 
out,  however,  influencing  Koman  law.  To  them  jus  naturale  is 
tliat  in  wliich  men  and  animals  agree, — the  law  stamped  on 
free  animate  beings.  Savigny  thus  explains  tUeir  views  :f 
^%there  wa&  a  time,  we  may  conceive,  when  men  acknowledged 
Tnly  those  relations  which  are  common  to  man  and  beast,  when 

*  Red^e,  qaoted  by  Hurd,  Law  of  Freedom  and  Bondage^  L  40b 
t  Sjotem  dea  heut  rfim.  Rechts,  L  415. 
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they  followed  natural  affections  and  impulses  in  ell  freedom: 
This  was  the  reign  oi  jus  naturdU,  To  this  succeeded  an  age 
of  founding  states,  when  slavery,  private  property,  and  obliga- 
tions were  introduced,  and  introduced  everywhere  alike.  This 
was  the  jvs  gentium.  At  last  jvs  was  developed  in  each  state 
In  its  own  peculiar  way  by  modifying  old  institutions,  or  set 
ting  up  new  ones." 

§11. 

Modem  writers  have  retained  the  term  in  an  altered  sigui- 
Definition  of  jaa  ficatiou.    Grotius  (1. 1,  §  10)  dcfiues  it  to  be  "  die 

naturale  by  Gro-  ^    ^  ^  ..-•■i*  ^-t* 

tiui.  tatim)  rectaB  rationis,  mdicans  actm  aucui,  ex  ejus 

convenientia  aut  disconvenientia  cum  ipsa  natura  rationali  ae 
social!,  inesse  moralem  turpitudinem  aut  necessitatem  mora- 
lem,^  ac  consequenter  ab  auctore  nature  Deo  aut  vetari  aut 
prsecipi." 

Grotius  thus  uses  the  term  to  include  morality  and  jus,  as 
the  foundation  oi  jus  voluntariumy  that  is,  as  the  standard  to 
which  law  civil  or  international  ought  to  be  conformed  But 
existing  law  may  differ  widely  from  it. 

§12. 
Puffendorf 's  work  on  the  law  of  ^nature  and  nations  differs, 
pufTendorf    con-  *^  ^^^  disadvantage,  from  that  of  Grotius,  in  mak- 
[S?ai©\nd*im2rS!  ^^g  ^^^^^^  accouut  of  usagc  and  voluntary ^W.   Ac- 
''*^-  cording  to  Grotius,  the  law  of  nations  is  jus  illud, . 

quod  inter  populos  plures  aut  populorum  rectores  intercedit, 
moribus  et  pacto  tacito  introductum.  Puffendorf,  as  Mr.  "Wild- 
man  says,t  "  entirely  denies  the  authority  of  general  usage ;  and 

*  t.  e.  a  morally  binding  force.  Hartenstm,  in  his  valuable  essay  on  the  work 
of  Grotius,  (AbbandL  der  Leipz.  GeseUsch.  L  604,  609)  reduces  the  uses  made  by 
Grotius  of  the  term  jus  naturale  to  these  three  heads :  (1.)  To  the  general  obllgatioo 
to  satisfy  moral  ^laims,  especially  the  more  definite  claims  of  jus  and  equity.  (2.) 
To  the  claims  or  rights  which  grow  out  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  would  be  acknowl- 
edged in  an  incorrupt  society,  were  there  no  organized  state.  (S.)  To  certain  eAeota 
tad  results  of  acts  of  human  wiU.  Thus,  Grotius  would  say,  man^s  will  originated 
property,  but  when  once  property  was  introduced,  jus  naturale  indicated  that  it  k 
irrong  for  one  to  take  what  is  another's  without  his  eooflefQt. 

f  Institutes  of  International  Law,  I.  28. 
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4u0  docti'ke,  putting  aside  the  mass  of  words  with  which  he 
has  encumbered  it,  amounts  to  this ;  that  the  rules  of  abstract 
propriety,  resting  merely  on  unauthorized  speculations,  and 
applied  to  international  transactions,  constitute  international 
law,  and  acquire  no  additional  authority,  when  by  the  usage 
of  nations  they  have  been  generally  received  and  approved  of 
So  that  the  law  of  nations,  according  to  Puffendorf^  ends, 
where  according  to  Grotius  it  begins*" 

Thus  Puffendorf  commits  the  faults  of  failing  to  distin* 
guish  sufficiently  between  natural  justice  and  the  law  of  na- 
tions ;  of  spinning  the  web  of  a  system  out  of  his  own  brain, 
as  if  he  were  the  legislator  for  the  world ;  and  of  neglecting 
to  inform  us  what  the  world  actually  holds  to  be  the  law  by 
which  nations  r^ulate  their  intercourse.  Probably  he  was  led 
into  this  by  not  discriminating  clearly  between  the  j^c8  gentvwn 
of  the  Eomans  and  thc^W  irder  gentes  of  modem  publicists. 

§13. 

An  opposite  course  to  this  is  to  exhibit  international  law 
m  its  positive  form^  as  it  lies  in  the  practice  and  Poauive  method 
understanding  of  a  certain  group  of  nations,  either  its  deficiencies. " 
without  reference  to  any  jural  or  moral  standard,  or  with  re- 
course to  moral  considerations  only  now  and  then  in  disputed 
^cases.  This  is  a  safe  method,  but  narrow ;  and  almost  takes 
away  scientific  character  from  the  subject-matter  to  which  it  is 
applied.  "What  would  municipal  law  be  worth,  if  it  did  not 
point  back  to  eternal  right,  and  if  by  tracing  it  to  its  source  it 
might  not  be  made  purer  and  more  righteous  %  If  international 
.aw  were  not  made  up  of  rules  for  which  reasons  could  be 
given,  satisfactory  to  man's  intellectual  and  moral  nature ;  if  it 
were  not  built  on  principles  of  right ;  it  would  be  even  less  of 
a  science  than  is  the  code  which  governs  the  actions  of  polite 

Bociety. 

§14. 

A  very  naiTow  foundation  is  laid  for  this  science  by  those 
who  would  build  it  on  the  obligation  to  keep  ex-  j^^^^  j^^  ^^ 
press  or  ta<nt  contracts.  In  every  contract  it  may  SSSSot^  obi^ 
be  aaked  whether  the  parties  have  a  ri^ht  to  act  at  ^*^"* 
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all,  and  if  so,  whether  they  can  hiwftilly  enter  into  the  Bpecifie  ro^ 
lations  which  the  contract  contemplates.  Can  two  n  ations  agree 
lawfiilly  to  dcBtroy  the  political  life  of  a  peaceful  neighbor,  and 
divide  its  territories  between  them  ?  "We  look  beyond  a  con- 
tract for  its  moral  gronnds.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  law  con 
trolling  independent  sovereigns  can  ofily  become  snch  by  tliei . 
free  consent ;  it  must,  as  we  have  seen,  be  voluntary.  But  thii 
code  of  voluntary  rules  cannot  for  that  reason  be  arbitrary. 
Irrational,  or  inconsistent  with  justice. 

§15. 

There  are,  then,  always  two  questions  to  be  asked  ;  the  first ^ 
The  two  aspects  *"^^  ™^*  important,  What  is  the  actual  under^ 
of  Intern,  law.  standing  aud  practice  of  nations?  otherwise  we 
have  a  structure  that  floats  in  the  air,  subjective  speculation, 
mthout  authority;  and  the  second^  On  what  rational  and 
moral  grounds  can  this  practice  be  explained  and  defended  f 
otherwise  it  is  divorced  from  truth  and  rigJU^  mere  fact  only 
being  left  behind. 

But  what  are  the  rational  and  moral  grounds  of  intema- 
juna  gronnds  of  tioual  law  ?  The  same  in  general  with  those  on 
Intern,  law.  'v^hich  the  rfghts  and  obligations  of  individuals,  in 
the  state,  and  of  the  single  state  towards  the  individuals  of 
which  it  consists,  repose.  If  we  define  natural  jvs  to  be  the 
science,  which  from  the  nature  and  destination  of  man  deter- 
mines his  external  relations  in  society,  both  the  question.  What 
ought  to  be  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  individual  in  the 
state  ?  and  the  question.  What  those  of  a  state  among  states 
ought  to  be  ?  fall  within  this  branch  of  science.  That  there 
are  such  rights  and  obligations  of  states  will  hardly  be  doubted 
by  those,  who  admit  that  these  relations  of  natural  justice 
exist  in  any  case.  There  is  the  same  reason  why  they  should 
be  applied  in  regulating  the  intercourse  of  states,  as  in  regu- 
lating that  of  individuals.  There  is  a  natural  destination  of 
states,  and  a  divine  purpose  in  their  existence,  which  make  it 
necessary  that  they  should  have  certain  functions  ai}d  power? 
of  acting  within  a  certain  sphere,  which  external  force  mu^ 
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djt  inyade.  It  would  be  strange  if  the  state,  that  power 
which  defines  rights  and  makes  them  real,  which  creates  moral 
persons  or  associations  with  rights  and  obligations,  should  have 
no  such  relations  of  its  own, — should  be  a  physical  and  not  a 
moral  entity.  In  fact,  to  take  the  opposite  ground  would  be 
to  maintain  that  there  is  no  right  and  wrong  in  the  intercourse 
of  states,  and  to  leave  their  conduct  to  the  sway  of  mere  con- 
venience.    (§  2.) 

§16.' 

But  there  are  moral  relations,  also,  which  are  not  relations 
of  justice,  and  which  give  rise  to  international  Moral  mnnds  o. 
morality.  It  may  be,  to  say  tlie  least,  that  nations  *"^®"^  * 
have  duties  and  moral  claims,  as  well  as  rights  and  obligations. 
In  matter  of  fact,  some  of  these  are  generally  acknowledged  by 
nations,  and  have  entered  into  the  law  of  their  intercourse,  as, 
for  example,  the  duty  of  comity  and  that  of  humanity.  These 
relations  were  caUed  by  the  older  writers  imperfect  rights  and 
obligations,  not  because  the  moral  ground  for  them  is  incom- 
plete, but  because  the  right  in  particular  cases  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  enforced,  nor  the  violation 
of  right  regarded  as  an  injwi'y.  Several  recent  writers  give  to 
them  the  name  of  duties  and  moral  claims,  an  example  which 
we  shall  follow  in  this  work** 

§17. 

Among  ihejv/ral  principles  or  foundations  of  international 
!aw,  we  name 

1.  The  oblification  lying  on  the  state  to  protect  PartiOTiar  rifhu 
the  mdividuals  who  tsompose  it,t  not  only  from  of  natjona. 
domestic,  but  also  from  foreign  aggression.    This  obligation 

*  Mr.  Wildman  obserree,  that  "the  phrase  'moral  claim '  at  onoe  oonrevs  the 
Idea  which  Puffendorf  and  Vattel  have  employed  countless  pages  to  confuse.'*  (I.  4.1 
Dr.  Whewell  uses  this  term  in  his  Elements  of  Morality  and  Polity.  He  also  user 
fli€  terms /tM  and /vro^  which  were  first  employed  by  Dr.  Lieber. . 

\  The  English  language  wants  a  term  besides  diixen  and  whjed^  more  general 
than  either,  and  without  the  idea  oontiuned  in  the  latter,  of  being  nnder  the  control 
«f  an  indiyidual.    In  this  work  I  use  tubjeet^  for  want  c^  a  better  word,  to  denot# 
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emanates  immediately  from  the  prime  fiinction  and  end  of  a 
Btate,  and  is  limited  by  the  rightfulness  of  the  subject's  condad 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  stranger. 

2.  Those  qualities  or  rights  which  are  involved  in  the  ex 
istence  of  the  state.  These  may  be  called  rights  of  sovereignty 
simply,  or  may  be  ramified  into  rights  of  sovereignty,  inde- 
pendence,  and  equality.  The  exercise  of  these  rights  and  the 
right  of  self-protection  may,  together,  be  embraced  under  the 
head  of  rights  of  self-preservation.    (§  37.) 

3.  Those  rights  which  the  state  has  in  common  with  indi 
viduals  or  with  artificial  persons,  as  the  right  of  property,  that 
of  contract,  and  that  of  reputation. 

4.  The  right  which  arises  when  the  free  exercise  of  the 
state's  powers  above  mentioned  is  impeded,  that  is,  the  right  of 
redress,  near  to  which  lie  the  questionable  rights  of  punishment 
and  of  conquest. 

Inasmuch  as  rights  and  obligations  are  correlative,  there  is 
Obligations  and  ^-u  obligation  lying  on  every  state  to  respect  the 
rights  correlative,  ^jgi^^g  ^f  every  Other,  to  abstain  from  all  injuiy  and 

wrong  towards  it,  as  well  as  well  as  towards  its  subjects.  These 
obligations  are  expressed  in  international  law. 

§18. 

obuerrations  on  Most  of  the  abovc  enumerated  powers  of  states 
•ertainrighta.      ^^^  plain,  but  ouc  or  two  need  a  little  explanation. 

1.  The  right  of  reputation.  Tliis  right  when  viewed  in  re- 
1.  Right  of  Rcpn-  lation  to  individuals,  seems  to  consist  of  two  parts, 
tationf  ^^  ^^^  objective, — ^the  right  to  a  good  name,  the 

other  subjective, — ^the  right  of  exemption  from  insult  and 

causeless  wounding  of  the  feelings.  Corresponding  to  these 
Tghts  are  the  obligations  to  respect  a  man's  reputation,  and  to 

efrain  from  wounding  his  feelings  by  aspersions  on  his  charac- 
ter.    These  rights  are  generally  blended,  but  may  exist  apart 
for  instance,  a  man  may  insult  another,  or  make  false  charges 
against  him,  when  no  one  else  knows  of  it.    These  rights,  but 

iU  who  are  under  the  law ;  and  wwrdguy  that  in  which  fhe  Boverdgn  power  rosldcA 
whether  an  individiial  or  a  nation. 
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principally  the  objective  one,  form  the  ground  of  the  prosoca- 
tionfi  for  slander  and  libel ;  and  a  large  part  of  private  fenda 
arise  from  their  violation.  The  honor  or  reputation  of  a  «taU 
is  equally  its  right ;  and  the  injury  done  by  violations  of  thia 
right  will  seem  very  great,  when  we  consider  the  multitudes 
who  suffer  in  their  feelings  from  a  national  insult,  and  the 
influence  of  the  loss  of  a  good  name  upon  intercourse  with 
other  states,  as  well  as  upon  that  self-respect  which  is  an  im 
portant  element  in  national  character.  Kegard  for  national 
reputation,  too,  increases  with  refinement  and  with  closeness 
of  communication.  The  Fejees  or  the  Hottentots  care  little 
how  the  world  regards  them,  but  the  opinion  of  civilized  na- 
tions is  highly  valued  by  all  those  states  which  are  now  fore 
most  in  human  affairs.  Without  such  a  value  set  on  reputsr 
tion,  fear  of  censure  could  not  exist,  which  is  one  of  the  ultimate 
bulwarks  of  international  law. 

§19.  ^ 

• 

2.  The  right  of  redress  exists  in  the  case  of  individuals, 
although  it  would  seem  that  a  person  cannot  with  2.  Right  of  re- 
justice  be  his  own  judge  and  redress  himself.  ^"*^ 
Hence  the  need  of  courts  and  arbitrations  in  society,  which,  by 
their  impartiality,  knowledge  of  law  and  evidence,  and  habits 
of  judging,  approach,  as  nearly  as  finite  beings  can,  to  the  de- 
cisions of  absolute  truth.  Societies  or  states  must  have  not 
only  the  right  of  redress^  but  of  redressing  themselves;  the  for- 
mer, as  being  just  and  necessary  for  the  protection  of  all  rights ; 
the  latter,  because  they  have  no  natural  superior, — because  in 
fact  they  are  vicars  of  God  within  a  certain  sphere.  It  may  be 
said  that  thus  they  become  judges  in  their  own  causes.  Thii 
8  true,  although  not  in  the  same  sense,  nor  with  the  same  vio* 
tation  of  justice,  as  when  private  persons  redress  themselves ; 
for  the  proceedings  of  states  are  more  deliberate,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  same  body  within  the  state  is  not  at  once  the 
injured  and  the  redressing  party.  It  may  be  said  also  that  au 
impartial  court  selected  from  other  nations  would  be  more  just, 
and  ought  tr»  decide  in  international  disputes.     This  might  be 

a 
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desirable,  but  it  does  not  appear  tliat  nationB  are  fur  that  reasan 
bound  to  abstain  from  redressing  wrongs.  The  private  peiaon 
has  a  natural  superior  in  the  state  to  which  he  is  bound  to  sub- 
mit; but  God  has  established  no  such  natural  superior  ov^ 
nations. 

Kedi'ess  consists  in  compensation  for  injury  inflicted,  an^ 
for  its  consequences.  The  ri^ht  therefore  ceases 
when  the  injured  party  is  placed  in  as  good  a  situ- 
ation as  before.  Mingled  up  in  the  same  concrete  with  the  act 
Goes  Bionjr  with  ^^  rcdrcss,  there  may  be  an  act  of  self-protection 
•eif-protection.  ag^i^gt  futurc  iujuTy.  A  uatiou  may  have  shown 
such  a  disposition  to  do  wrong,  that  another  may  demand  secu- 
rity as  well  as  indemnity ;  and  this  security  may  proceed,  for 
any  thing  that  appears,  even  to  the  length  of  destroying  the 
wrong-doing  state's  existence. 

§  20,  a. 

3.  Grotius  held  that  a  state  has  the  right  to  punish  injuries, 
B.Hagartat«  the  Committed  uot  oulv  ae^ainst  itself  and  its  subiects, 
otttoratatoBt  but  also  agaiust  others  over  whom  it  has  no  guar- 
dianship. "  Sciendum  quoque  est,"  he  says  (11.  20,  §  40)  "re- 
gee  et  qui  par  r^pbus  jus  obtinent,  jus  habere  poenaa  posoendi 
non  tantum  ob  injurias  in  se  aut  subditos  sues  conomissas,  sed 
et  ob  eas  qusB  ipsos  peculiariter  non  tangunt,  sed  in  quibusvia 
persoiiis  jus  naturse  aut  gentium  immaniter  violant."  This 
right  he  derives  from  a  similar  right  of  individuals  in  a  state  of 
nature,  which  they  gave  up  to  society.  He  adds,  that  it  is 
more  praiseworthy  to  punish  injuries  done  to  others  than  to 
ourselves,  inasmuch  as  we  are  then  less  likely  to  be  partiaL 

Few,  if  any,  we  suppose,  would  now  undertake  to  defend 
the  explanation  here  given  by  Grotius,  of  the  state's  right  to 
punish;  and  the  extent  which  he  gives  to  the  right  seems 
equally  objectionable.  There  must  be  a  certain  sphere  for  each 
state,  certain  bounds  within  which  its  functions  are  intended 
to  act,  for  otherwise.the  territorial  divisions  of  the  earth  would 
hftve  no  meaning.  In  r^ard  to  the  right  of  pumshi/ng  in  any 
ease  outside  of  the  bounds  of  the  state  there  may  be  rational 
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doubts.  Admitting,  as  we  are  very  ready  to  do,  that  this  iff 
one  of  the  powers  of  the  state  over  its  subjects,  we  can  by  nc 
means  infer  that  the  state  may  pnnish  those  who  are  not  its 
Bubjects,  but  its  equals.  And  yet,  practically,  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  that  moral  indignation  which  expresses  itself  in 
pnnisbment  from  the  spirit  of  self-redress  for  wrongs.  As  for 
a  state's  having  the  vocation  to  go  forth,  beating  down  wicked- 
ness, like  Hercules,  all  over  the  world,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that 
Buch  a  principle,  if  carried  out,  would  destroy  the  independence 
of  states,  justify  the  nations  in  taking  sides  in  regard  to  all  na- 
tional acts,  and  lead  to  universal  war.  And  yet  extreme  cases 
of  outrage  may  be  conceived  of,  where  a  burning  desire  to  help 
the  weak  abroad,  or  to  punish  the  oppressor,  ought  hardly  to 

be  disobeyed. 

§  20,  h. 

The  inquiry  whether  a  state  has  a  right  to  punish  beyond  its 
ownlimits,  leads  us  to  the  more  general  and  practi-  ReiationB   of   « 

stAto     to    flroOOTftl 

cally  important  inquiry,  whether  a  state  is  bound  justice. 
to  aid  other  states  in  the  maintenance  of  general  justice,  that  is,  of 
what  it  considers  to  be  justice.  The  prevalent  view  seems  to  be 
that,  outside  of  '*pj  own  territory,  including  its  ships  on  the  high 
seas,  and  beyond  its  own  relations  with  other  states,  a  state  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  interests  of  justice  in  the  world.  Thus 
laws  of  extradition  and  private  international  law  are  thought 
to  originate  merely  in  comity.  (§§  69,  79.)  Thus,  too,  crimes 
committed  by  its  own  citizens  abroad  it  is  not  bound  to  notice 
after  their  return  home.  Thus,  again,  contraband  trade  is  held 
not  to  begin  within  the  neutral's  borders,  and  outside  of  them, 
as  on  the  high  seas,  concerns  the  belligerent  alone.  (§  178,  note.) 
And  again,  when  a  nation  commits  a  gross  crime  against  an 
other,  third  parties  are  not  generally  held  to  be  bound  to  inter 
fere.  This  is  the  most  received,  and  may  be  called  the  narrow 
and  selfish  view.  On  the  other  hand,  the  broad  view,  that  a 
state  must  aid  in  getting  justice  done  everywhere,  if  its  aid  be 
invoked,  and  even  without  that  preliminary,  would  occasion 
more  violence  than  could  thus  be  prevented.  Such  a  proceed- 
ing, too,  would  be  unjust,  as  overruling  the  judgments  of  tb« 
lawftil  authority. 
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But  there  is  a  middle  ground  on  wliich  the  theorj  of  inter- 
national obligation  can  be  rationally  placed.  (1.)  As  already 
said  in  §  20  a,  the  interests  of  justice  require  that  the  state,  like 
every  moral  person,  shall  have  its  special  sphere  of  action,  within 
which  it  may  not  be  invaded,  except  in  extreme  and  outrageous 
cases, — ^which  cases  are  contemplated  by  the  actual  law  of  na- 
tions. (§§  42,  60, 112,  end.)  (2.)  Every  moral  being,  much 
more  the  state  which  is  a  member  of  a  community  of  nations, 
is  interested  in  the  prevalence  of  justice  everywhere,' and  is  the 
only  asylum  of  it  when  attacked, — ^is  boimd  to  aid  in  maintain- 
ing justice  even  outside  of  its  own  sphere,  if  this  aid  can  be  so 
rendered  as  to  violate  no  higher  and  more  permanent  rules  of 
justioe.  (3.)  In  those  cases  where  another  state  either  invokes 
or  does  not  object  to  its  aid,  a  state,  if  its  own  judgment  is 
dear  on  the  right  of  the  case,  may  lend  its  assistance.  (4.) 
When  this  aid  to  foreign  justice  can  be  rendered  within  its 
own  territory  the  obligation  is  clear,  and  thus  the  extradition 
of  criminals,  contrary  to  what  is  usually  taught,  and  to  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  cannot, 
with  propriety,  be  refused  in  certain  cases.  (§  79.)  (5.)  Private 
international  law  must  have  its  origin  in  justice  and  not  in 
comity,  so  that  nations,  if  they  can  only  find  out  what  the 
principles  of  justice  here  are,  ought  to  adopt  them.  (6.)  Some 
questions,  as  whether  a  state  is  bound  to  aid  foreign  custom- 
house laws  by  preventing  smuggling,  and  how  far  a  neutral 
ought  to  prevent  contraband  trade  of  its  subjects  and  from  its 
ports,  are  beset  with  special  difficulties.  Of  the  latter  we  shall 
speak,  §  178,  note.  Of  the  former,  we  may  say  that  a  tariff 
may  be  unreasonable  and  deleterious  to  the  interests  of  other 
states  and  thus  unjust :  it  cannot  be  e2q)ected  that  aid  can  he 
given  in  such  a  case.  But  where  a  tariff  is  admitted  to  be  rea-  _ 
Bonable,  since  it  is  a  necessity  and  is  rightfully  imposed,  to 
break  such  laws  by  smuggling  is  immoral,  and  a  nation  ought 
to  restrain  its  people  from  so  doing.  In  such  cases  the  neglect 
9f  justice  avenges  itself  by  the  lawlessness  of  those  who  ara 
Gained  up  in  the  flagitious  trade.^ 

*  Oomp.  R.  ▼.  Hohl  in  a  monograph  in  his  Staatsr,Vdlkerr.  a  Politik,  toL  h 
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4.  Natural  justice  knows  notliing  of  a  right  of  conquest  in 
tho  broad  sense  of  that  term,  that  is,  of  mere  su-  ^  j,  ^j,^^  ^^ 
perior  force,  carrying  with  it  the  license  to  appro-  ri«>»t  of  conquer  i 
priate  territory,  or  destroy  national  life.  Yet,  in  fact,  nations 
accept,  if  they  do  not  justify,  such  a  right  of  conquest.  The 
reasons  for  this  are,  in  general,  derived  from  the  rule,  that  it 
is  officious  and  impossible  for  nations  to  sit  as  judges  over  each 
other's  conduct,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  independence  of 
nations.  (§  37,  §  111.)  But  more  particularly  (1.)  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  redress  it  may  be  necessary  to  strip  a 
wrong-doer  of  a  portion  of  his  territory ;  or  in  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  self-protection,  and,  possibly,  of  punishment,  it 
may  be  lawful  to  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  doing  evil.  (2.) 
The  spirit  of  conquest  generally  urges  one  of  these  pleas  in  its 
defence,  over  the  validity  of  which,  as  we  have  said,  nations 
may  not  sit  in  judgment.  (3.)  Treaties  generally  perfect  the 
title  which  possession  or  conquest  begins.  (4.)  When  a  set- 
tled state  of  things  follows  a  conquest,  it  is  usually  acquiesced 
in,  because,  as  has  been  seen,  if  nations  repaired  each  other's 
wrongs,  the  way  would  be  open  for  perpetual  war.  Thus  in- 
ternational law  acknowledges  the  fact  of  conquest  after  it  has 
become  a  permanent  fact  in  the  world's  hibtory,  and  in  some 
degree,  the  right  also. 

Yet  the  mere  fact  of  having  occupied  territory  or  subjuga- 
te its  inhabitants,  can  be  no  sufficient  ground  in  justice,  even 
m  a  just  war,  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  conquest.  Re- 
dress and  punishment  ought  not  to  exceed  due  limits,  noi 
ought  self-protection  to  demand  an  exorbitant  amount  of  secu 
rity.  In  accordance  with  this  the  spirit  of  conquest  is  regard- 
ed by  the  nations  as  the  spirit  of  robbery,  and  as  hostility  to 
the  human  race.  This  is  shown  by  their  combinations  to  resist 
it,  as  in  the  wars  against  Louis  XIV  and  Napoleon ;  by  their 
protests  against  acquisitions  regarded  as  imjust,  and  against 
alliances  formed  for  the  injury  of  weak  states ;  by  the  pretexts 
with  which  aggressors  seek  to  shield  themselves  from  the  con- 
d^nnation  of  the  world ;  and  by  the  ocoHsional  consent  of  via 
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tone  OB  nations  to  give  a  price  for  territory  acquired  in  war,  as 
^hen  the  XTnited  States  paid  a  sum  of  money  to  Mexico  foi 
lands  oeded  at  the  peace  of  184:8.* 

§  22. 

Moral  claimB  and  duties  being  to  a  great  extent  determinea 
Voroi  reiatiOTB  of  bv  the  spccial  circumstances  of  the  case,  cannot 

itatei,   or    dnllet       -^  .-.       -,    r.        -.  -i  /.  -i  .    i  •• 

mid  moral  ciaima.  be  BO  casily  defined  and  enforced  as  rights  and 
obligations ;  and  opinions  in  regard  to  them  vary  with  the  va- 
rying moral  feelings  of  individuals,  of  countries  and  of  ages. 
Hence,  with  the  increase  of  culture,  and  the  greater  sway  of 
pure  religion,  the  influence  of  moral  ideas  over  nations  en- 
larges. No  cause  has  had  greater  efficacy  in  producing 
changes  in  international  law  than  this,  of  which  the  improve- 
ments in  the  laws  of  war,  and  in  the  treatment  of  individuals 
out  of  their  own  country,  are  good  illustrations.  The  rules 
drawn  from  this  source  are  less  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a 
theory  than  those  deducible  from  jural  relations. 

N     §  23. 

One  or  two  recognized  branches  of  duty  between  nations 

Partfcniar  dntiea.  dcscrve  a  brief  uotice. 

1.  Humanity.  j^  rjj^^  ^^^^  ^£  humauity,  iucludiug  hospi- 

tality. This  duty  spends  itself  chiefly  in  the  treatment  of 
individuals,  although  suffering  nations  or  parts  of  nations 
may  also  call  for  its  exercise.      The  awakened  sentiment  of 

*  The  Abb6  de  Mably,  on  this  subject,  uses  the  followmg  language:  "A  prince 
is  doubtless  m  the  right  in  conquering  a  proTince  which  belongs  to  him,  and  of  which 
the  restitution  is  refused.  He  can,  even,  to  punish  his  enemy  for  his  injustice  and  to 
f  ooompense  himself  for  tb  3  expenses  of  war  which  he  has  been  forced  to  make,  ex- 
tend his  conquests  beyond  the  country  which  he  claims  as  his  own.  But  arms,  of 
themselres,  give  no  title ;  they  suppose  an  anterior  one,  and  it  is  to  try  this  contest- 
id  right  that  the  war  is  waged.  Were  it  otherwise,  a  prince  despoiled  by  his  enemy, 
would  no  longer  have  any  right  to  the  countries  which  have  been  taken  from  him, 
■nd  hence  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  the  victor  to  demand  a  cession  from  him  in 
treaties  of  peace.  We  may  add  here  a  very  simple  argument ;  if  conquests  by  their 
nature  form  a  legitimate  right  of  possession  to  the  conqueror,  it  is  indiJOTerent  wheth- 
er the  war  be  undertaken  on  just  or  ux^ust  grounds.'*  Droit  public,  vol  L  [Mirt  2 
109,  ed.  of  Amsterdam  of  1777. 
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^mBmtj  ill  modem  times  is  manifested  in  a  varietj  of  ways, 
M  by  efforts  to  Bupprees  the  slave  trade,  by  greater  care  for 
^AptiveB,  by  protectioD  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  from  in- 
rading  armies,  by  the  tHciKty  of  removing  into  a  new  country, 
by  the  greater  security  if  strangers.  Formerly,  the  individual 
was  treated  as  a  part  of  the  nation  on  whom  its  wrongs  might 
bo  wreaked.  Now  this  spirit  of  war  against  private  individu- 
als is  passing  away.  In  general,  any  decided  want  of  humanity 
arouses  the  indignation  even  of  third  parties,  excites  remon- 
strances, and  may  call  for  interposition.  (Comp.  §  21,  §  50.) 
But  cruelty  may  also  reach  beyond' the  sphere  of  humanity ;  it 
may  violate  right,  and  justify  self-protection  and  resistance. 

§24. 

Comity  is  another  duty  of  nations.  To  this  source  may  be 
rrferred  in  part  the  privileges  conceded  to  ambas- 
sadors,  and  the  preference  given  in  certain  cases 
to  foreign  over  domestic  law  by  the  courts  of  Christendom, 
Comity,  as  generally  understood,  is  national  politeness  and 
kindness.  But  the  term  seems  to  embrace  not  only  that  kind- 
ness which  emanates  from  friendly  feeling,  but  also  those  tokens 
of  respect  which  are  dtce  between  nations  on  the  ground  of 
light. 

A  much  wider  'sense  is  given  to  the  term  comity  by  those 
who  embrace  in  it  all  those  praiseworthy  acts  of  one  natjpn  to- 
wards another,  which  are  not  stricti  juris^  that  is,  all  that,  the 
refusal  or  withholding  of  which,  although  dictated  by  malevo- 
lence, is  not  an  injury,  and  so  not  a  ground  for  war.  But 
usages  originating  in  comity  may  become  rights  by  lapse  of 
time.    (Comp.  Phillimore,  I.  161,  and  §§  26,  28,  infra.) 

§25. 

Some  have  contended  that  there  is  a  positive  obligation  on 
nations  to  enter  into  relations  at  least  of  com- 
merce, so  that  the  refiisal  thus  to  act  would  be  an        °      "^ 
jDJury,  and  possibly  a  cause  of  war.    It  might  be  said  that  dif- 
Georences  of  climate,  soil,  productions,  and  acquired  skill,  enabli> 
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all  J.  aria  of  the  world  to  aid  one  anotlier,  and  that  this  clearlj^ 
points  out  a  divine  destination  and  intention  that  they  shall  so 
act.  But  the  better  opinion  is,  that,  except  in  extreme  casea^ 
•  —as  when  one  nation  cannot  do  without  the  productions  of 
another,  or  must  cross  its  borders  to  get  at  the  rest  of  the  world 
— ^this  is  only  a  duty,  an  exercise  of  a  spirit  of  goodwill,  to  be 
judged  of  by  each  state  according  to  the  light  which  it  pos- 
sesses. In  all  intercourse  the  two  parties  concerned  must  settle 
the  terms ;  how  then  can  one  force  the  other  into  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  any  more  than  one  man  force  another  into  a  con- 
tract. 

But  although  writers  are  believed  to  agree  substantially  in 
this,  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  nations  to  act  as  if 
they  had  a  right  to  require  others  to  exchange  products  with 
them.  This  has  been  seen  in  the  dealings  of  later  years  with 
certain  Oriental  and  other  states.  But  might  not  one  Chris- 
tian state  with  greater  reason  force  another  to  give  up  its  pro- 
tective tariff? 

It  thus  appears  that  intercourse,  which  is  a  preliminary  to  aU 
international  law,  and  the  condition,  without  which  rights  and 
obligations  would  be  mere  abstract  conceptions,  is  itself  refer- 
able to  the  class  of  duties,  and  thdt  the  refusal  to  allow  it  is  no 
injury.  There  is  nothing  more  strange  in  this  than  in  the  vol- 
untariness of  all  private  contracts,  as  of  the  marriage  union, 
which  must  be  presupposed  before  any  family  rights  can  exist. 
All  that  rights  serve  for  is,  when  intercourse^  is  given,  to  make 
it  jural.  Thus  we  see  again  the  vohmtary  quality  of  interna- 
tional law. 

§26. 

Vattel  divides  the  law  of  nations  into  the  natural  or  neoes- 
VattcPn  diTiBioiM  ^«^j  so  called  because  nations  are  absolutely 
•fintoriLUw.  obliged  to  observe  it*  and  the  positive^  pro- 
ceeding from  the  volition  of  nations.  This  latter,  again,  is 
subdivided  into  voluntary,  conventional,  and  customary  law, 
which  are  respectively  derived  from  presumed,  expressed,  and 
tacit  consent.  Of  voluntary  law  Yattel  says,  that  it  embraces 
the  rules  drawn  from  the  principle  that  nations,  being  eqiia) 
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and  independent,  are  obliged  to  suffer  each  other  to  do  manj 
blamable  things,  presuming  or  acting  as  if  they  were  right 
Thus  capture  in  war  is  valid,  whether  made  by  the  aggreesoi 
or  the  injured.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  setting  off 
this  as  a  distinct  branch,  and  it  is  by  no  means  clearly  defined 
Such  cases  as  Yattel  contemplates  are  to  be  referred  to  the  obi 
ligation  under  which  nations  lie  of  not  interfering  with  each 
other's  sovereignty,  and  thus  run  back  to  the  necessary  law  of 
nations. 

Dr.  Wheaton,  justly  discarding  tins  subordinate  division  of 
voluntary  law,  makes  natural  law  one  sconus,  and  ^^ 
voluntary,  another,  under  which  latter  conven-  ^"  ^ 
tional  and  customary  are  included.  The  division  of  intema- 
tioual  law  into  primitive  and  secondary  law,  is  altogether  simi- 
lar to  this,  primitive  being  the  law  of  nature  and  secondary 
that  of  treaty  and  usage.  But  these  divisions,  although  avoid- 
jng  Vattel's  error,  are  of  no  great  value.  For,  (1.)  A  require- 
ment of  natural  law  may  be  confirmed  by  voluntary,  as  by  a 
treaty :  to  which,  then,  of  the  two  does  it  belong  ?  (2.)  Con* 
ventional  law  hitherto  includes  no  treaties  between  all  the 
Christian  states  of  the  world,  and  thus  is  rather  to  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  what  international  law  is,  than  as  apart  of  it.  Nay, 
treaties  are  often  made  to  except  the  parties  from  the  operation 
of  a  real  or  supposed  international  rule.  (3.)  In  reality  all  in- 
ternational law  is  voluntary,  not  in  the  sense  that  it  derives  its 
Bole  obligation  from  the  will  of  the  parties,  but  in  the  sense 
that  all  nations  in  a  certain  circle  agree  to  abide  by  it.  (4.)  And 
again,  all  voluntary  law  is  natural,  being  built  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  sacredness  of  agreements. 

§  27. 

Perhaps  a  division  like  the  following  may  have  something 
to  commend  it,  which  separates  the  rights  and 
obligations  known  to  this  science  into,  (1.)  those 
which  are  deducible  from  natural  jue^  which  no  action  of  a 
sovereignty  began  or  can  terminate ;  (2.)  those  deducible  from 
the  idea  of  a  st.%te ;  (3  )  those  which  are  begun  and  can  be 
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ended  by  compact,  express  or  tacit.  Another  division  still 
whicli  we  have  made  already  (§  2),  follows  the  division  of  the 
three  grounds  or  reasons  for  international  rules,  namely,  ^"taj^ 
morality,  and  convenience.  The  first  class  coniprehends  natu- 
ral rights  and  obligations,  which  can  be  defined  and  enforced ' 
the  second,  duties  and  moral  claims  which  cannot  be  easily  de 
fined,  and  need  compact  to  establish  them ;  and  the  third,  ar- 
rangements of  a  purely  voluntary  nature.  A  very  considerable 
part  of  international  law  is  included  under  the  second  and 
third  of  these  heads ;  a  fact  which  serves  to  show  the  highly 
positive  or  voluntary  nature  of  much  of  the  science.  Thus  ex- 
territoriality,  private  international  law,  the  rules  of  respect, 
some,  at  least,  of  the  regulations  touching  ambassadors,  the  laws 
of  war  to  a  great  extent,  and,  indeed,  much  else  is  of  this  de- 
scription. These  parts  of  the  science  cannot  be  deduced  from 
a  theory,  nor  could  they  have  arisen  prior  to  a  long  experience. 

§28. 

Whether  the  firee  assent  of  nations  take  the  form  of  express 
curtom  and  free  agreement  or  of  usage,  it  places  them  alike  under 

oonaent   Alike  i,,.         .  /./^  -i.  , 

«)urce«  of  law.  tlic  Obligation  of  contract.  Customs  withm  each 
country  existed  before  statutes,  and  so  observances  come  in  im- 
perceptibly and  control  the  conduct  of  a  ciic^^  of  nations,  A 
nation  which  grants  privileges  to  another  by  tacit  consent,  and 
then  revokes  them  without  cause,  may  commit  an  injury  just 
as  if  it  had  broken  a  treaty.  For  example,  intercourse  may 
become  a  right  by  becoming  a  fact,  and  to  end  it  would  be  a 
proof  of  a  hostile  mind. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  also,  that  not  only  obligations  of  nat- 
ural justice  are  recognized  in  this  tacit  way,  but  duties  become 
obligations,  and  claims  or  conveniences,  allowed,  become 
rights,  just  as  by  formal  contract.  A  nation  may  grant  th 
privilege  of  transit  to  the  troops  of  another  by  treaty ;  it  has 
now  become  a  right.  The  same  thing  may  come  about  by 
custom  or  tacit  consent.  It  might  seem  as  if  nations  could 
alter  their  conduct  at  pleasure,  within  the  spheres  of  moral 
claims  and  convenience.  But  if  they  have  sanctioned  a  usage 
by  long  permission  without  protest,  they  have  laid  an  obliga^ 
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tion  on  tbemfielves,  and  cannot  alter  it  It  may,  however,  be 
difficult  to  Bay  when  such  obligations  begin,  when  transit,  foi 
Instance,  silently  suffered,  becomes  a  kind  of  servitude  on  the 
BoiL  There  is  a  difference,  also,  in  usages.  Mere  forms  of  in- 
tercourse may  have  littie  binding  force,  but  principles  admitted 
in  common  in  a  silent  way,  and  giving  birth  to  common  habits^ 
and  mutual  privileges  conceded  without  treaty,  appeal  to  ii^Q 
moral  sense  of  nations. 

§29. 

As  soon  as  a  nation  has  assumed  the  obligations  of  interna 
tional  law,  they  become  a  portion  of  the  law  of  intern,  uw  adopt- 
the  land  to  govern  the  decisions  of  courts,  the  con-  ^  ^^  ^^^<^i?^^- 
duct  of  the  rulers  and  that  of  the  people.  A  nation  is  bound 
to  protect  this  part  of  law  by  statute  and  penalty  as  much  as 
that  part  which  controls  the  jural  relations  or  in  other  ways 
affects  the  actions  of  individuals.  Otherwise  it  is  a  dead  let 
ter ;  there  is  a  want  of  faith  towards  foreign  powers,  and  there 
is  danger  of  quarrel  ending  in  war.  All  Christian  states  have, 
it  is  believed,  in  this  way  sanctioned  international  law,  so  far 
as  it  seemed  to  them  necessary.  It  is,  says  Blackstone,  "  ad- 
opted in  its  fuU  extent  by  the  laws  of  England ;  and  when- 
ever any  question  arises  which  is  properly  subject  to  its  juris- 
diction, it  is  held  to  be  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.''  "  As 
being  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  England,  the  law  of  nations 
is  adopted  by  our  own  law  also,  for  it  is  w-ell  settled,  that  the 
common  law  of  England,  so  far  as  it  may  be  consistent  with 
the  Constitution  of  this  country,  and  remains  unaltered  by 
statute,  is  an  essential  part  of  American  jurisprudence."  *  Parts 
of  it,  noreover,  have  received  an  express  sanction  from  the 
Consf  .ation  and  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

.     §30. 

'^  be  helps  in  ascertaining  what  international  law  is,  or  has* 
bee  I,  may  be  derived  principally  from  the  follow-  -^<**  *JJ  ^°*^i!S| 
ir  V  documents : —  ** 

•  1  Kent,  Leoi.  L 
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1.  The  sea  laws  of  varioTia  ports  or  districts,  which  had  a 
oonunercial  importance  in  mediseval  Europe, 

2.  The  txeaties  in  which  a  large  number  of  important  na- 
tions have  had  a  part,  as  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  the  Con 
gress  of  Vienna,  and  the  recent  treaty  of  Paris,  in  185& 
Other  political  treaties  are  evidences  of  an  opirion  enter 
tained  by  the  parties  in  regard  to  certain  provisions  of  the  law 
of  nations ;  and  that,  whether  they  sanction  these  provisions 
or  suspend  their  operation.  Much. the  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  treaties  of  commerce,  which  often  touch  on  mooted  ques- 
tions of  maritime  law.  A  brief  statement  of  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  principal  political  treaties  since  the  reformation 
constitutes  the  second  appendix  to  this  volume. 

3.  Judicial  decisions,  which  often  set  forth  in  the  clearest 
manner  the  state  of  the  law  as  it  is  understood  by  the  ablest 
legal  authorities  of  a  particular  country,  and  which,  although 
not  always  followed,  command  respect  in  other  countries.  The 
decisions  of  the  English  courts,  especially  of  the  Admiralty 
under  Sir  William  Scott  (Lord  Stowell),  although  taking  a 
view  of  neutral  rights  on  the  sea  which  is  now  becoming  ob 
Bolete,  are  distinguished  for  their  ability,  and  have  had  a  great 
influence  on  opinion  in  this  country.  Many  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  involve  points  of  interna- 
tional law, — a  court,  before  which,  originally,  "  all  cases  touch- 
ing ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,"  and,  ul- 
timately, various  questions  affecting  treaties  and  relations  with 
foreign  countries  may  be  brought. 

4.  State  papers  on  controverted  points,  such  as  those  writ- 
ten in  our  own  country  by  Jefferbon,  Hamilton,  Webster,  and 
Marcy. 

5.  Treatises  on  this  branch  of  science,  or  on  some  title  of 
It,  some  of  which  with  reason,  or  by  accident,  have  acquired  a 
standing  above  others.  A  list  of  the  most  eminent  text-wri- 
ters may  be  found  in  the  first  appendix  to  this  work, 

§31. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  international  law,  that  is  of  views 
or  theories  con3eming  it,  we  may  notice  several  stages,  more 
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or  less  clearly  defined,  through  which  it  has  passed.  1.  Among 
the  ancients  we  have  a  recognition  of  right  and  wrong  in  the 
intercourse  of  states  together  with  some  rules  regulating  inter- 
course and  some  rules  of  humanity  in  war — ^placed  chiefly  un- 
dei  the  sanction  of  religion — ^but  no  separation  of  this  branch 
of  xBW  from  the  rest,  as  a  distinct  department.  (§  8.)  This 
period  continued  until  after  the  revival  of  learning.  In  the 
middle  age  the  science  was  stiQ  undeveloped,  but  religious  inr 
Btitutions  and  antipathies  modified  the  practice  of  Christian 
states.  (§  8.)  During  the  revival  of  learning,  a  spirit  arose 
in  Italy,  which  made  light  of  all  obligations  between  states, 
and  almost  deified  successfiil  wickedness.  Soon  after  this,  we 
perceive  that  the  forerunners  of  Grotius,  as  Suarez,  Ayala, 
&nd  above  aU,  Albericus  Gentilis,  are  aware  that  a  system  of 
international  law  ought  to  be  evolved,  and  are  working  out 
particular  titles  of  it.    (Append.  I.) 

2.  With  Grotius  a  new  era  begins.  (§  11,  Append.  I.)  His 
great  aim  was  practical,  not  scientific, — ^it  was  to  bring  the 
practice  of  nations,  especially  in  war,  into  conformity  with 
justice.  He  held  firmly  to  a  system  of  natural  justice  between 
states,  without,  however,  very  accurately  defiuiing  it.  To  pod- 
tive  law,  also,  originated  by  states,  he  conceded  an  obligatory 
force,  unless  it  contravened  this  justice  of  nature.  In  setting 
forth  his  views,  he  adduces  in  rich  abundance  the  opinions  of 
the  ancients,  and  illustrations  from  Greek  and  Koman  history. 
The  nobleness  of  his  aim,  and  his  claim  to  respect  as  the  fa- 
ther of  the  science,  have  given  to  the  treatise  de  Jv/re  BeOA 
0t  Pads  an  enduring  influence. 

3.  After  Grotius  there  appear  two  tendencies.  One  is  to 
disregard  all  that  is  positive  and  actual  in  the  arrangements 
between  nations,  and  to  construct  a  system  on  the  principles 
of  natural  law ;  in  which  way  a  law  for  states,  differing  from 
ethics  and  natural  justice,  is  in  fact  denied.  This  tendency  iv 
represented  by  Puffendorf.  (§  12.)  The  other  tendency  was 
a  reaction  against  this  writer,  and  satisfied  itself  with  repre- 
sentiDg  the  actual  stdte  of  intemaiional  law,  as  it  exists  by 
usage  and  treaty,  without  setting  up  or  recognizing  a  standard 
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of  natural  justice  by  its  side.  Bynkershoek  and  Moser  (see 
Append.  I),  with  Martens  and  others  in  more  recent  time^ 
are  examples  here.  Many  writers .  however,  treading  in  the 
steps  of  Grotius,  regard  natural  justice  as  a  source  of  right, 
with  which  the  practice  of  states  must  be  compared  and  brought 
into  conformity,  and  which  may  not  be  neglected  in  a  scieutifit 
iryBtom. 

§32. 

There  has  been  a  general  progress  in  the  views  of  text-wri- 
ters since  the  age  of  Grotius,  and  a  substantial  agreement  be- 
tween those  of  all  nationalities  at  the  same  era.  And  yet 
minor  differences  are  very  observable.  Some  of  the  most 
striking  of  these  are  the  differences  between  the  English  and 
the  Continental  doctrine,  arising  from  the  insular  position  of 
Great  Britain,  from  her  commercial  interests,  and  her  power 
on  the  sea.  Thus  we  find  her  behind  the  Continent  in  respect- 
ing the  sanctity  of  ambassadors  until  into  the  eighteenth  cen 
tury.  (§  92,  e.)  Thus  also  while  her  practice  in  land  wars 
has  been  humane,  her  searrules  and  the  decisions  of  her  courts 
have  in  several  ways  borne  hardly  upon  neutrals.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  our  courts  have  followed  English  precedents,  while 
our  Government,  as  that  of  a  nation  generally  neutral,  has  for 
Uie  most  part  leaned  in  its  doctrines  and  treaties  towards  Con- 
tinental views. 

§33. 

Hitherto,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  just  been  said, 
there  is  something  of  that  same  uncertainty  and  want  of  author- 
ity to  be  discovered  in  international  law,  which  attends  on 
other  political  and  jural  sciences.  This  is  due  to  causes  al- 
ready noticed;  (1.)  to  the  changes  in  the  science  growing  out 
of  changes  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  successive 
generations,  and  (2.)  to  the  fact  that  states,  according  to  their 
temporary  or  their  permanent  interests,  have  set  up  or  followed 
different  rules  of  action. 

Wliether  anything  can  be  done,  by  means  of  an  interna- 
tional code,  to  bring  more  certainty  and  precision  into  the  scj 
puce  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel.     (§  203.) 
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§34. 

In  every  bracch  of  knowledge,  tlie  history  of  the  brancui 
J  an  important  axudliary  to  its  scientific  treat- 

^  -r«  A-L  -L  J      •  J.     HJitorr  of  intern 

ment.      Jbrom  the  changes  and   improvements  law,  iu  impjri 
in  the  law  of  nations,  it  is  evident  that  the 
iatory  of  this  science — both  the  history  of  opinion  and  of 
practice, — ^is  deserving  of  especial  attention.     It  is  a  lead- 
ing  chapter   in    the   history   of  civilization.      It   famishes 
valaable  hints  for  the  fotnre.    Notwithstanding  its  dark  pas* 
sages,  it  is  calculated  to  animate  the  Mends  of  justice  and  hu 
manity.     It  explains  the  present  state  of  the  science  and  indi 
cates  the  obstacles  which  have  retarded  its  advance.    Hence 
the  valne  of  snch  works  as  Laurent's  ^'  EUstoire  du  Droit  dea 
Grcns,"  which  in  three  volumes  embraces  the  East  and  the  clas- 
acal  nations  of  antiquity,   Ward's  "  Enquiry,''  embracing  the 
period  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans  to  the  age  of 
GrotiTB,  and  Wheaton's  history,  which  in  a  seoBO  continues 
Ward's  work  down  to  the  peace  of  Washington  in  1842,  is 
surpassed  by  that  of  few  systematic  treatises.     Histories  of 
treaties  also  are  of  great  importance,  as  aids  in  understand 
ing  the  treaties  th^nselves,  which  are  a  principal  source  of 
international  law. 

It  will  be  one  of  our  primary  aims  in  this  work,  as  far  as 
our  narrow  limits  permit,  to  append  historical  illustrations  to 
the  leading  titles,  in  the  hope  of  exhibiting  the  progressive 
character  of  the  science,  and  of  conferring  a  benefit  on  the 
student  of  history.  It  ought  however  to  be  remarked  that 
historical  precedents  must  be  used  with  caution.  History 
tells  of  crimes  against  the  law  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  its 
construction  and  its  observance,  of  old  usages  or  principles 
given  up  and  new  ones  adopted.  There  is  no  value  in  die 
mere  historical  facts,  apart  from  the  reaoons  or  pretexts  for 
them,  and  from  their  bearings  on  the  spreud  of  justice  and  lie 
sense  of  human  brotherhood  in  the  world. 
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§35. 

A  method  which  aims  to  be  practically  useftd  in  inter- 
Method  puriued  national  law,  muBt  take  notice  of  the  great  im- 
in  thiB  work.  portancc  which  questions  pertaining  to  a  state  of 
war  have  in  that  science.  In  both  peace  and  war  the  esseiitiixl 
qualities  of  states, — ^their  sovereignty  and  the  like — ^must  be 
exercised ;  but  war  suspends  the  operations  of  certain  rights, 
and  calls  into  activity  certain  others.  Then  again,  in  peace 
every  state  sustains  a  similar  relation  towards  every  other ;  but 
in  war  a  belligerent  state  has  one  relation  to  its  enemy,  and 
another  to  all  states  besides ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  rights  and 
Obligations  of  non-beUigerents  or  neutrals  now  begin  to  exist. 
We  have,  then,  the  general  faculties  or  powers  of  states,  their 
relations  of  peace,  and  their  relations  in  or  owing  to  war.  In 
the  method  here  pursued,  these  general  faculties  or  essential 
powers  of  states,  instead  of  forming  a  distinct  division  by 
themselves,  constitute  together  with  the  rights  and  moral 
claims,  the  obligations  and  duties,  which  have  their  opera- 
tion especiaUy  in  a  state  of  peace,  the  first  part  of  the  science. 
Then  follows  the  second  part,,  having  to  do  with  a  state  of 
war.  Our  first  part  consists  of  the  following  chapters :  the 
first  treating  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  states  as  indo> 
pendent  sovereignties ;  the  second,  of  the  right  of  property,  and 
rights  over  territory  belonging  to  states ;  the  third,  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  intercourse  between  nations,  with  the  relations 
of  foreigners  within  the  territory  to  the  state ;  the  fourth,  of  the 
forms  and  agents  of  intercourse  between  the  states  themselves; 
the  fifth,  of  the  right  of  contract,  or  of  treaties.  The  second 
part,  treating  of  the  relations  in  a  state  of  war,  consists  of  twc 
principal  chapters,  in  the  first  of  which  the  state  of  war,  as 
affecting  the  belligerents  themselves  is  considered ;  and  in  the 
second,  the  state  of  war  as  bearing  on  the  rights  and  obliiica' 
tions  of  neutrals. 


P  A  K  T      1. 


THB   E8HBNTIAL   POWERS   OF   STATES,   AND   THEIR   EIGHTS   ANll 
OBLIGATIONS   ESPECIALLY   IN   A   STATE   OF   PEACE. 


CHAPTEE  L 

BieHTB  OF  STATES  AS  INDEFKNDENT  BOTKBXIQTXTIBB, — OOBBBSFOlffDINQ 
OBUQATION  OF  KON-IRTERFEBENCE  ASD  BXCBFTIOKS  TO  IT  CLAIMBB 
OB  ADIOTTBD  TS  THE  PRACTICE  OF  NATIONS. 

§36. 

A  STATE  is  a  commnnity  of  persons  living  within  certaiir 
limits  of  territory,  under  a  permanent  organka- 
tion,  which  aims  to  secure  the  prevalence  of  jus- 
tice by  self-imposed  law.     The  organ  of  the  state  by  which  itg 
relations  with  other  states  are  managed  is  the  government. 

A  body  of  pirates  may  be  organized  imder  law,  but  is  nc 
Btate,  bein£^  associated  for  temporary  purposes, 

,     ,      .       .  .        ^      S      ,  ^      ^     ,         Pirate*  no  state. 

and  desigmng  to  act  unjustly  by  its  very  exist- 
ence. A  state  might  arise  out  of  a  nest  of  pirates,  but  would 
not  b^in  to  be  a  state  until  it  laid  aside  its  piratical  character. 
Thus  it  has  been  doubted  whether  the  Barbary  powers  were 
anything  more  than  associations  of  pirates.  But  having  grown 
in  tlie  course  of  time  more  just  and  civilized,  they  are  now 
taken  into  the  community  of  nations.*  Those  pirates  of  Cili- 
cia  and  Isauria,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  powerful  confederacy 
Pompey  broke  up,  clearly  formed  no  state,  their  settlements 
being  strongholds  contrived  to  secure  their  families  and  their 
plunder. 

•  Oomp.  Bynkerahoek  Qusest  Juris  publioi,  L  §  17. 
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§37. 

rrom  the  nature  and  destination  of  a  state,  it  mnst  in  a 
£Mantiai  attri-     sense  bo  as  truly  separate  from  the  rest  of  tlie 

betes  or  rights  of  _  .^,  i  t.^*  >   a. 

A  sute.  world,  as  if  it  were  the  only  state  m  existence. 

It  must  have  an  exclusive  right  to  impose  laws  within  its  own 
territory,  the  sole  regulation  in  general  of  its  subjects,  the  sole 
determining  power  in  regard  to  the  forms  of  its  organization. 
No  reason  can  be  assigned  why  in  a  group  of  states  one  should 
have  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  legislation  or  administration  of 
the  rest,  which  would  not  give  each  of  them  the  same  right  in 
turn.  Nor  can  any  reason  be  found  why  one  state  ought  to 
have  more  rights  or  different  rights  than  any  other.  We  find 
it  necessary  for  the  conception  of  states,  and  for  their  occupy- 
ing the  sphere  which  the  Author  of  society  has  marked  out  for 
them,  to  predicate  of  them  soverezgrUy^  independence,  and  the 
equality  of  eacli  with  the  rest.  And  these  its  attributes  or 
rights  each  has  a  right  to  preserve ;  in  other  words,  to  main- 
tain its  state  existence.  These  three  attributes  cannot  exist 
apart,  and  perhaps  the  single  conception  of  sovereignty,  or  of 
self-protection,  may  include  them  all.     (§  17.) 

By  sovereignty  we  intend  the  uncontrolled  exclusive  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  of  the  state ;  that  is,  both  of  the  power  of 
entering  into  relations  with  other  states,  and  of  the  power  of 
governing  its  own  subjects.  This  power  is  supreme  within  a 
certain  territory,  and  supreme  over  its  own  subjects  wherever 
no  other  sovereignty  has  jurisdiction. 

By  independence  we  intend  to  set  forth  the  negative  side 
of  sovereignty,  that  is,  to  deny  that  any  other  stAte  has  any 
right  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  a  state's  rights  and  sov- 
ereign powers.  Thus  a  state  may  make  treaties,  political  or 
commercial,  or  may  make  war,  or  change  its  laws,  executive 
officers,  or  tbrm  of  government,  or  by  a  just  policy  add  to  its 
resources,  so  as  to  become  richer  and  stronger  than  other  stated, 
or  plant  colonies  or  acquire  territory,  or  become  consolidated 
with  other  states,  while  no  other  state  shall  have  any  just  cause 
to  impede  or  interfere  with  its  unfettered  action. 

By  equality  is  not  meant  equality  of  honor  or  respect,  oi 
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equality  of  rant  according  to  the  etiquette  of  courts,  or  tb« 
right  to  have  the  same  commercial  or  political  privileges  which 
have  been  granted  to  other  states,  but  simply  equality  of  staU 
riffhiSy  that  is,  an  equal  degree  of  sovereignty  and  the  posses- 
Bion  of  all  the  same  rights  which  other  states  exercise.  This  is, 
perhaps,  simply  the  exhibition  of  the  quality  of  state  sover« 
eignty  in  a  different  light.  States  which  are  truly  sovereign 
are  necessarily  equal  in  rights,  since  the  quality  of  fiill  sever 
eignty  has  no  degrees,  and  the  state,  as  such,  has  certain  rights 
from  its  very  existence. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  difference  of  size  or  of 
power  neither  adds  to  or  subtracts  from  the  sovereignty  of  a 
state,  nor  affects  its  rights  in  any  particular. 

A  state,  however,  may,  by  its  free  act,  surrender  a  part  of 
these  rights,  or  it  may  give  up  its  existence  and  The§e  attrii)ntet 
become  merged  in  pother  organization.  Th*e  S*^v^oie*^o?"'to 
partial  surrender  occurs  sometimes  in  confedera-  ^^ 
tions.  The  states  composing  such  confederation  ^^  «>»*«<*«"*<^» 
may  come  together  on  a  variety  of  conditions,  most  of  which 
imply  a  surrender  of  sovereignty  and  independence  in  some 
degree,  and  therefore  the  discontinuance  of  their  existence  as 
states,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  Some  leagues  take 
away  from  their  members  the  right  of  separate  peace  and  war, 
and  perhaps  add  to  this  a  central  board  for  the  adjustment  of 
disputes.  Others  aim  at  a  closer  bond  between  their  members, 
and  confer  all  power,  in  foreign  relations,  as  well  as  various 
other  prerogatives,  upon  a  central  legislature  and  administra- 
tion created  by  the  league.  Others,  again,  aim  to  secure  a 
very  loose  kind  of  union, — one  which  allows  its  members  to 
make  political  leagues  with  foreign  states,  and  to  make  war 
and  peace  separately,  but  has  a  common  head  and  a  court  for 
the  settlement  of  certain  disputed  claims.  On  types  like  these 
respectively  the  jVchaean  League,  our  Union,  and  the  German 
Confederation  in  its  more  modern  form,  have  been  constructed. 

A  state  which  is  under  the  protection  of  another  may  be 
sovereign  in  some  respects,  but  not  absolutely  sov-  o^  i>y  protect««j 
crei^n.    Such  was  the  republic  of  Cracow,  while  it  ■^*^^ 
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lasted ;  such  have  been  the  Ionian  ielands,  under  English  ptotee 
tion ;  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  under  that  of  Turkey,  with  the 
guaranty  of  the  great  European  powers;   Servia  and  Egypt 
under  Turkey,  with  a  different  dependence;  Monaco  undei 
Sardinia.* 

For  the  purposes  of  international  law  that  state  only  can 
•owreignty  In  in-  ^®  regarded  as  sovereign,  which  has  retained  its 
Urn.  law  what?  power  to  cutcr  iuto  all  relations  with  foreign 
states,  whatever  limitations  it  may  impose  on  itself  in  othei 
respects.  Thus  the  states  of  this  Union  in  the  view  of  our  sci 
ence  are  not  sovereign,  for  they  cannot  exercise  the  treaty 
making  power,  nor  that  of  making  war  and  peace,  nor  that  of 
sending  ambassadors  to  foreign  courts.  They  can  only  exer- 
cise towards  foreign  nations  those  private  rights  which  may 
pertain  to  any  individual  or  association.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  between  states  of  qualified  sovereignty  the  law 
of  nations  has  application,  so  far  forth  as  it  is  not  shut  out  by 
restrictions  upon  their  power. 

In 'a  state  which  is  formed  by  a  union  of  states,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  central  government  is  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  bodies  which  have  no  existence  in  the  view  of  international 
law.  There  is  a  weak  point  in  our  Constitution  in  this  respect, 
for  the  responsibility  must  be  borne  by  the  central  government, 
but  the  evil  cannot  always  be  abated*  Comp.  Phillimore,  1, 
143. 

§38. 

A  state  is  a  n  oral  person,  capable  of  obligations  as  well  aa 
A  >ute>B  obiiga-  rfghts.  These  relations  continue  after  it  haa 
lldfIy2*1jhM^Jf  passed  through  a  change  of  constitution,  for  not- 
foTvnunent.  withstanding  the  change  the  state  may  still  pre 
serve  its  attributes  and  ftmctions.  No  act  of  its  own  can  an 
mhilate  an  obligation  to  another  state;  and  its  rights  stilt 
continue,  unless  its  former  constitution  of  government  was  the 
condition  on  which  the  obligations  of  other  states  towards  it 
were  founded.     The  general  rule  then,  as  all  admit,  in,  thai 

•  Comp,  Wheaton,  El.  I.  2,  pp.  70,  71. 
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rigbtB  and  obligations  Burvive  a  change  of  goTemment  or  a 
revolution*  So  when  a  nation  separatee  into  parts,  or  unitei 
with  another  state  to  form  a  new  whole,  it  cannot  even  by  such 
a  process,  which  destroys  or  modifies  its  existence,  divest  it«ell 
of  its  obligations.  Thus  debts  due  to  foreigners  outlast  all  such 
mutations,  and  not  to  provide  for  their  payment  would  be  a 
violation  of  right.  When  at  the  formation  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  the  States'  debts  were  assumed,  and  when  a1  the 
separation  of  Norway  ifrom  Denmark  the  old  debt  of  the  ani 
ted  countries  was  equitably  divided,  these  were  acts  of  simple 
justice  and  good  faith.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  a  union 
or  division  of  states  renders  a  past  obligation  of  treaty  impos- 
sible, or  inconsistent  with  present  relations.  Thus  suppose 
that  Scotland  before  its  union  with  England  had  engaged  to 
funush  France  with  a  contingent  of  troops.  This  engagement 
would  hardly  be  thought  binding  after  the  union ;  much  less 
would  one  be  binding,  which  contemplated  an  alliance  against 
the  very  country  with  which  a  union  now  subsisted.  It  may 
be  said,  indeed,:that  the  prior  engagement  forbade  the  forming 
of  a  new  engagement  inconsistent  Tidth  it.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
rule  of  right,  but  not  a  rule  which  is  valid  against  important 
state  necessity.  There  is  another  extreme  case,  again,  where 
fi  change  of  government  may  dissolve  prior  obligations.  It  is 
trhere  a  despotical  or  usurping  government  has  contracted 
debts  or  made  treaties  against  a  nation  attempting  to  recover 
its  liberties.  The  government  is  de  facto  in  possession  of  au- 
thority, and  thus  its  acts  are  lawfdl ;  nevertheless  obligations 
entered  into  to  subjugate  the  people  must  be  regarded  in  tliia 
extreme  case  as  pertaining  to  the  government  alone,  and  not 
as  resting  on  the  people.    (Comp.  §  145.)* 

*  There  is  a  distinctiozi  between  the  soTerdgnty  of  a  state  and  that  of  a  prince. 
The  latter  is  only  representatiye, — a  mode  of  exercising  the  power  of  the  former.  If 
now  the  prince  is  only  in  form,  and  not  really,  the  r  ipresentatiTe  of  the  state^  his  aotf 
b  extreme  oases  can  be  repudiated. 
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§39. 

A  state  may  sastain  relations  to  other  states,  and  perform 
All  forme  of  gov-  ^^^  offices  generally  under  any  form  of  govenu 
wS?!^ the  i^2f  inent.  The  law  of  nations  preserves  an  entire 
Jnu/a.  law.  indifference  to  constitut'onB,  bo  long  as  they  do 

not  i)reTent  fulfilment  of  obligations.  Every  state  is  in  its  eye 
legitimate.  And  in  matter  of  fact  the  countries  which  profesp 
to  be  bound  by  the  Christian  or  European  law  of  nations,  dii 
fer  exceedingly  from  one  another  in  their  constitutions,  wldch 
contain  specimens  of  absolute  and  constitutional  hereditary 
monarchy,  of  confederated  democracies,  and  until  1870  of  aa 
elective  ecclesiastical  principality. 

§40. 

Hence  it  follows  that  if  a  state  has  altered  its  form  of  gov- 
iniern.  law  knows  emmcut,  or  by  some  revolution,  peaceable  or  vio- 
de  fafioV'™*" '  lent,  has  suffered  a  disruption,  or  has  become  uni- 
ted with  another,  all  these  things  are  beyond  the  province  of 
international  law,  whose  only  inquiry  is,  whether  a  certain 
community  or  organization  is  in  matter  of  fact  a  separate  in- 
dependent existence,  discharging  the  ftinctions  of  a  state,  and 
able  to  take  upon  itself  state  responsibilities.  The  question 
of  a  state's  right  to  exist  is  an  internal  one,  to  be  decided  by 
those  within  its  borders  who  belong  to  its  organization.  To 
bring  the  question  before  external  powers,  not  only  destroys 
sovereignty,  but  must  either  produce  perpetual  war,  or  bring 
on  the  despotism  of  some  one  strong  nation  or  strong  confeder- 
acy of  nations,  requiring  all  others  to  conform  their  constitu- 
tions to  the  will  of  these  tyrants.  Moreover,  it  is  a  question 
outside  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  presupposes  the  fact  thai 
nations  exist  and  have  rights,  and  therefore  cannot  first  inquire 
into  their  right  to  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  a  state  is  in  general  an  open  one,  easy  to  be  judged 
of,  one  which  involves  no  decision  in  regard  to  the  advantages 
of  one  form  of  government  over  another,  and  the  only  fact 
whi(ih  nations  need  to  know,  in  order  that  they  may  enter  intc 
and  fiilfil  reciprocal  obligations. 
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"With  tlieee  principles  the  practice  of  nations  on  the  whole, 
and  in  the  long  run,  agrees.  All  in  the  end  acknowledge  the 
government  de facto.  Of  course,  nations  wliich  dread  revolu 
tion  will  be  more  slow  to  allow  the  title  of  a  revolutionarj 
government,  or  of  one  where  a  family  of  princes  of  the  same 
blood,  or  who  have  been  long  allies,  are  drivcD  from  the  throne 
but  they  must  submit  at  last  to  the  inexorable  facts  of  divine 
Providence  and  history.  And  if  this  rule  could  be  overthrown, 
if  a  nation  or  sot  of  nations  shoula  act  on  the  plan  of  withhold- 
ing their  sanction  from  new  nations  with  certain  constitutions, 
snch  a  plan  would  justify  others  who  thought  differently  in  re- 
fusing to  regard  the  former  any  longer  as  legitimate  states. 

All  history  is  full  of  examples  of  such  recognitions.  Hol- 
land and  Switzerland,  long  after  their  independence  was  ac- 
knowledged in  the  diplomacy  of  most  European  states,  were 
formally  admitted  into  the  brotherhood  of  nations  at  tlie  era 
of  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  The  United  States,  the  Spanish 
states  of  South  America,  the  two  French  empires,  the  kingdom 
of  Greece,  all  arose  from  revolutions,  and  have  been  acknowl- 
edged to  possess  the  full  functions  of  states.  Such,  too,  has 
been  the  case  in  regard  to  states  which  have  changed  the  suc- 
cesslrn,  as  England  in  1688,  Sweden  in  1818,  and  also  where  a 
disruption  has  taken  place,  as  that  between  Holland  and  Bel- 
giimi  in  1830 ;  nay,  such  iniquities  as  the  partitions  of  Poland 
have  become  facts  of  history,  into  which  the  law  of  nations 
claims  no  right  to  look. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  this  rule  cannot  have  its 
application,  as  long  as  there  is  evident  doubt  whether  a  gov 
emment  is  9k  fact.  If  the  question  is  still  one  of  armed  strife, 
as  between  a  colony  and  a  mother  country,  or  between  a  state 
and  a  revolted  portion  of  it,  to  take  the  part  of  the  colony  or 
of  the  revolted  territory  by  recognition  is  an  injury  and  may 
be  a  ground  of  war ;  but  every  nation  must  decide  for  itself 
whether  an  independent  state  be  really  established,  and  needs 
not  t4>  wait  until  the  party  oppositNg  the  revolutionary  effort  has 
accepted  the  new  order  of  things.     It  is  a  safe  rule  in  contests 
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involving  the  violent  separation  of  a  state  into  paints,  that  ^hev 
the  mother  country,  in  the  case  of  a  colony,  or  the  leading  por- 
tion of  the  state,  in  the  case  of  disruption,  gives  up  active 
efforts  to  restore  the  old  order  of  things  by  war,  other  stateiF 
may  regard  the  revolution  as  perfected,  and  a  new  state  aa 
having  come  into  the  world.      (Note  1.) 

§41. 

No  state  is  authorized  to  render  assistance  to  provinces  or 
Aaaiatanoe  to  pro-  colouics  which  are  in  revolt  against  the  establish- 
volt  '  ed  government.     For  if  the  existence  and  sove- 

reignty of  a  state  is  once  acknowledged,  nothing  can  be  done 
to  impair  them ;  and  if  the  right  of  interference, — in  favor  of 
liberty,  for  instance, — be  once  admitted,  the  door  is  open  for 
taking  a  part  in  every  quarrel. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  nations 
which  forbids  one  nation  to  render  assistance  to  the  established 
government  in  such  case  of  revolt,  if  its  assistance  is  invoked. 
This  aid  is  no  interference,  and  is  given  to  keep  up  the  present 
order  of  things,  which  international  law  takes  under  its  pro- 
tection. It  may  be  said  that  this  rule,  together  with  the  un- 
lawfulness of  taking  the  side  of  a  revolutionary  party  in  an- 
other state,  must  prevent  wholesome  reforms,  iJbat  the  parti- 
zans  of  despotism- may  thus  use  their  power  against  free  insti- 
tutions, while  the  partizans  of  the  latter  may  not  oppose  des- 
potism. That  this  effect  may  follow  is  quite  possible ;  still  the 
rule  is  an  impartial  one,  as  it  applies  to  any  existing  state, 
whether  free  or  absolute,  to  attempts  against  existing  liberty  as 
well  as  against  existing  tyranny.  The  only  other  conceivable 
Tales  of  action  for  states  are,  that  in  internal  quarrels  evei-y 
foreign  state  may  take  which  side  it  pleases,  or  that  no  state 
may  assist  either  party.  The  former  course  of  action  will  find 
no  advocates ;  the  other,  which  the  law  of  nations  cannot  be 
expected, — ^for  the  present  at  least, — ^to  recognize,  must  indeed 
prevent  some  revolutions  from  being  undei'taken,  but  cannot 
prevent  a  change  of  government  when  demanded  by  a  nation'g 
united  voice. 
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§42. 

The  rale  of  non-interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  states  la 
then  an  established  principle.    But  the  exceptions  Kxe«ptiox»toniif 

,,  ,  of      noa-lnterfdi 

to  it  which  are  admitted,  or  which  are  claimed  to  •no*, 
exist,  are  of  great  importance,  and  there  is  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  determining  what  is  lawftd  interference  and  what  is 
oiilawful.  For,  first,  there  may  be  interference  without  a  show 
or  pretence  of  justice.  In  the  second  place,  a  nation  which 
has  or  pretends  to  have  causes  of  war  with  another,  aids  its 
revolted  provinces  in  the  exercise  of  the  war-right  of  crippling 
its  enemy.  In  the  third  place,  there  are  instances  of  interfer- 
ence which  can  be  explained  neither  on  the  ground  of  injustice, 
nor  of  a  state  of  war,  and  which  the  usage  of  Christian  or  of 
many  Christian  states  tolerates. 

Whatever  be  the  interference,  it  can  be  justified  only  as  an 
extreme  measure,  and  on  one  of  the  two  follow-  interferencewbeo 
ing  grounds.  (1.)  That  it  is  demanded  by  self-  J"^*^"^ 
preservation ;  (2i)  That  some  extraordinary  state  of  things  is 
brought  about  by  the  crime  of  a  government  against  its  sub- 
jects. And  upon  these  grounds  we  must  judge,  not  only  of 
the  lawfulness  of  interference  at  any  time  j}ro  re  natd^  but  also 
of  the  lawfiilness  of  treaties  contemplating  such  interference  in 
the  future.*  From  the  nature  of  these  grounds  it  appears  that 
they  are  more  or  less  vague  and  under  the  influence  of  subject- 
ive opinion.  The  danger  to  a  state's  existence  firom  the  designs 
of  another,  or  of  others,  evidently  cannot  be  measured.  While 
on  tl^e  one  hand  mere  suspicion,  or  calculation  of  remote  prob- 
abilities, can  be  no  justifying  cause  of  action ;  on  the  other,  it 
is  hard  to  say,  jujt  as  in  cases  of  individual  morality,  how 
much  evidence  is  sufficient  to  sanction  that  procedure,  which 
in  ordinary  times  is  unlawftd.  Thus  much  may  be  laid  down, 
that  a  danger  resulting  fi'om  the  healthy  and  prudent  growth  oi 

*  If  the  pilndples  of  inteiTention  cannot  stand,  treaties  of  gnarantj,  which  con- 
lOLplato  such  intervention^  must  be  condemned  also ;  for  they  have  in  view  a  resist 
ance,  at  some  future  time,  to  the  endeavors  of  third  parties  to  conquer  or  in  som« 
ray  control  the  guaranteed  states  in  question.  An  agreement,  if  it  involve  an  un 
lawful  act,  or  the  prevention  of  lawfhl  acts  on  the  part  of  others,  is  plainly  unlawf  U 
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another  state  is  no  reason  for  interference  whatever,  and  thiit 
good  evidence  of  unjust  designs,  drawn  from  conduct,  ought  to 
hv.  obtained  before  any  measures  may  be  taken  to  preveul 
them. 

The  extreme  case  of  extraordinary  crimes,  committed  by  «) 
government  against  its  subjects,  is  still  less  capable  of  exact 
definition.  Here,  however,  the  danger  of  erring  is  less  thar 
in  the  other  instance,  because  interference  here  is  more  disin 
terested ;  and  the  evil  results  of  a  mistake  are  less,  because 
such  cases  are  comparatively  rare. 

§*3. 

Having  premised  thus  much  in  regard  to  justifying  pretexts 
for  interference,  let  us  look  now  at  the  actual  cases  in  which 
aitemational  law  gives,  or  is  claimed  to  give  to  it  a  sanction 
We  shall  consider  first  the  balance  of  power. 

The  meaning  of  the  balance  of  power  is  this:  tliat  any 
L  Interference  for  EuTopcan  stato  may  bc  restrained  from  pursuing 
lOTen  *^"^  °'  plans  of  acquisition,  or  making  preparations  look- 
To  prevent  aoqui-  ^^  towards  futuTe  acquisitious,  which  are  judged 
•luona.  ^^  1^^  hazardous  to  the  independence  and  national 

existence  of  its  neighbors.  In  ftirther  explanation  of  the  sys- 
tem we  may  say,  (1.)  That  it  matters  not  whether  the  actual 
ratio  of  power  between  states  is  in  danger  of  being  disturbed 
by  unjust  or  by  just  means,  provided  only  the  means  are  poll 
tical,  not  economical  and  strictly  internal.  If,  for  instance,  the 
sovereign  of  a  powerftd  state  should  in  a  just  way  seat  one  of 
his  family  on  the  throne  of  a  neighboring  state,  the  justice  of 
tlie  transaction  would  not  be  a  sufficient  protection  against  the 
interference  of  other  powers.  (2.)  That  acquisitions  outside  oi 
Etirope  have  not  hitherto  been  drawn  into  this  policy.  Eng 
land  has  by  degrees  become  a  predominant  power  in  several 
quarters  of  the  world  without  provoking  the  interference  of 
^e  Continent.  The  reason  is,  that  foreign  acquisitions  affect 
the  political  balance  only  in  an  indirect  way.  (3.)  The  system 
bas  been  applied  to  power  on  the  land,  and  not  much  to  powe? 
OD  the  sea.    England  has  acquired,  undisturbed,  a  grea^  pre 
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doiuiuance  on  the  sea,  while  the  balance  of  power  has  been  ic 
full  exercise.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Power  on  the  sea  can- 
not directly  control  the  political  relations  of  Europe,  nor  de- 
Btroy  the  independence  of  states.  (4.)  The  system  has  not  yet 
been  carried  out  beyond  the  borders  of  the  European  states, 
Turkey  included.  The  reason  is,  that  the  transatlantic  states 
have  not  only  come  at  a  recent  period  into  the  European  inter- 
national system,  but  can,  as  yet,  have  no  appreciable  inflpenc<) 
in  European  affairs. 

The  balance  of  power  is  a  maxim  of  self-preservation, 
which  must  naturally  arise  among  states  which  are  so  contigu- 
ous to  one  another  as  to  be  liable  to  sudden  invasions.  Sup- 
pose a  confederacy  of  states,  having  free  power  of  war  and 
peace,  and  that  the  terms  of  union  guaranteed  to  each  state  an 
independent  existence.  In  such  a  league,  if  one  strong  mem- 
ber threatened  the  existence  of  weaker  ones,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  all  to  interfere.  Europe  resembles  such  a  confederacy, 
and  tlie  balance  of  power  is  the  guaranty  of  national  existence 
against  the  designs  of  states  of  the  first  rank.  Let  the  mem- 
bers of  such  a  loose  union  be  removed  many  thousand  miles 
fipom  one  another  by  tracts  of  ocean.  The  self-preserving  prin- 
ciple now  apprehends  no  danger,  and  a  system  of  balances  is 
useless. 

§44. 

The  maintenance  of  a  certain  balance  of  power,  as  a  fact, 
if  not  as  a  right,  characterized  the  politics  of  HirtortcaiiUu»tm. 
Greece.  The  Peloponnesian  war  was  really  ow-  ^^'^ 
ing,  says  Thucydides  (I.  23),  to  the  alarm  which  the  growth  of 
Athens  excited  in  the  confederates,  at  the  head  of  whom  waf 
Sparta.  When  at  the  end  of  that  war  Athens  was  subdued 
Thebes  and  Corinth  desired  its  destruction  ;  but  the  Spartans 
justly  regarded  its  existence  as  necessary  in  the  politics  of 
Greece.  Subsequently,  Athens,  when  Thebes  was  beginning 
to  be  too  powerful,  went  over  to  the  side  of  Sparta,  her  old 
enemy. 

In  the  middle  ages  a  system  of  equipoise  in  Italy  was  put 
Into  motion  by  the  Popes,  as  soon  as  the  German  emperonf 
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became  strcmg  in  the  Peninsula.  Tlie  Pope's  policy  was  ta 
have  two  Italian  interests  which  could  be  set  against  one 
another,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Koman  See,  which  thns  secured 
its  own  safety  and  influence.  But  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
modern  balance  of  power  is  seen  in  the  Italian  affairs  cons^ 
quent  upon  the  claims  of  the  French  kings,  Charles  VIII.  and 
Louis  XII.  to  Naples  and  Milan,  from  1494  onward.  The 
dangers  from  the  French  invasion  under  Charles,  led  Spain 
the  Pope  and  Venice  to  combine  against  him.  Then,  in  1508 
the  league  of  Cambray  united  all  the  powers  involved  in  the 
Italian  quarrels  against  Venice  for  her  destruction.  Then,  in 
1510,  the  Pope  fearing  that  the  ruin  of  Venice  would  leave 
Italy  exposed  to  France,  formed  the  Holy  League  to  drive  this 
latter  power  out  of  the  Peninsula.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  the  league  of  Cambray  against  Venice  was  dictated 
by  motives  much  more  unworthy  than  those  of  self-preserva- 
tion, and  had  less  to  do  with  maintaining  the  integrity  of  Italy 
than  with  rapacity  and  revenge. 

Not  long  after  this  the  Austrian  family,  in  two  lines,  held 
Spain  and  the  Geiinan  Empire  with  other  important  territorial 
possessions,  and  the  great  resources  of  these  allied  houses 
seemed  to  be  dangerous  to  the  European  system.  France 
now  was  the  weight  in  the  opposite  scale.  The  unaccom- 
plished schemes  of  king  Henry  IV.  w^ere  carried  out  by  Riche- 
lieu, when  he  aided  the  German  protestants  and  Sweden  against 
Austria ;  and  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  prevented, 
thenceforward,  this  state,  holding  as  it  did  the  oflice  of  Em 
peror  in  its  hands,  from  becoming  formidable  either  to  Europe 
or  to  Germany. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  France  to  feel  the  force  of  the 
balance  of  power.  The  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  was  thought 
to  endanger  the  existence  of  other  European  states,  and  a 
universal  monarchy  seemed  to  be  at  hand.  The  coalitions  of 
nearly  all  Europe,  which  resisted  and  finally  humbled  the 
Grand  Monarch,  are  among  the  most  righteous  examples  of 
measures  for  preserving  the  balance  of  power  which  history  re 
et^nls.     Some  of  the  measures,  however,  which  were  adopted 
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for  the  preservation  of  the  balance  at  this  time,  wei'e  of  doubt* 
fnl  justice  and  policy.  It  was  right  to  set  bounds  to  the  am- 
bition of  Louis  XIV. ;  it  was  right,  when  his  intrigues  pro- 
cured the  nonnnation  of  his  grandson  to  a  throne  which  had 
been  solemnly  renounced  for  his  posterity,  to  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent, by  force  of  arms,  this  accumulation  of  power  in  the  Bour^ 
bon  line ;  but  what  justice  was  there  in  the  two  partition,  trea- 
ties of  1698  and  1700,  which  disposed  of  territories  apper- 
taining to  the  Spanish  Crown,  without  asking  leave  of  the 
king  or  nation ;  and  was  not  this  high-handed  measure  a  fail- 
ure in  policy,  as  calculated  to  offend  the  pride  of  Spain  ?  Since 
the  time  when  the  balance  of  power  played  such  a  part  in  the 
days  of  Louis  and  William  of  Orange,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
acted  on,  and  may  be  said  to  be  an  established  part  of  the  in- 
ternational law  of  Europe.  The  most  memorable  instances  of 
its  application  in  recent  times,  have  been  the  interposition  of 
the  four  powers  in  1840,  which  forced  Mehemet  Ali  to  renounce 
the  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire,  of  which  he  held  posses- 
sion, and  that  of  Prance  and  England  in  1864,  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  same  empire  against  the  designs  of  Russia. 

§45. 

We  have  already  seen  that  where  one  nation's  aid  is  in 
voked  by  the  government  of  another  for  the  pur-  2.  interference  to 

rt.-i  T  T  .  •      prevent      revolu 

pose  01  putting  down  a  revolt,  such  assistance  is  tions. 
not  opposed  by  the  law  of  nations.  Should  it  be  given  in  the 
spirit  of  hostility  to  firee  institutions,  the  motive  lies  beyond 
the  ordinary  sphere  of  this  science.  But  a  part  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  have  attempted  to  establish  a  right  of  interfer- 
ence to  put  down  revolutionary  principles  in  that  continent, 
whether  their  aid  be  called  for  or  not.  This  principle  has  been 
avowed,  if  we  mistake  not,  only  since  the  French  revolution ; 
for  only  since  then  has  absolutism  become  conscious  of  its  dan- 
gers, and  of  the  hatred  felt  towards  it  by  multitudes  of  persons 
scattered  through  the  nations.  The  plea  is,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  balance  of  power,  one  of  self-preservation.  The  stability 
of  all  governments,  it  is  alleged,  and  of  all  institutions  su» 
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tuned  bj  govemmentB,  is  threatened  by  the  propagat  dists  of 
liberty,  and  even  the  dread  of  revolution  bo  greatly  paralyzes 
the  energies  of  states,  that  everything  must  be  done  to  make  it 
&6  remote  as  possible.  It  is  admitted  that  no  interference  un- 
dertaken for  the  direct  purpose  of  spreading  absolute  princi- 
ples, or  absolutism  itself,  or  even  for  that  of  crushing  free  prin 
ciples,  or  of  overturning  settled  governments  or  constitutions 
Bet  up  in  an  illegitimate  way,  is  to  be  justified ;  but  it  is  claimed 
that  revolutions  in  modem  times  have  been  sources  of  incred 
ble  evils,  and  that  the  so  called  right  of  a  people  to  alter  its 
government  by  force,  is  calculated  to  bring  upon  Europe  eter- 
nal conmiotion  and  insecurity. 

§46. 

While  the  French  revolution  was  in  progress*  some  of  the 
instancesofinter.  leading  powcrs  of  EuTopc  had  shown  a  dispo 
SaliS    '^voiS-  Bition  to  interfere  in  the  aflPairs  of  France,  partly 
*'°'^'*'  on  the  ground  that  former  treaties  had  been  vio- 

lated, and  partly  because  the  king  and  royal  faoiily  of  France 
were  restrained  of  their  liberty  and  treated  with  dishonor.  A 
circular  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  of  July  6,  1791,  invited 
the  principal  powers  of  Europe  to  declare  to  the  French  nation, 
among  other  things,  that  the  sovereigns  "would  unite  to 
avenge  any  Airther  offences  against  the  liberty,  the  honor  and 
safety  of  the  king  and  his  family ;  that  they  would  consider  as 
constitutional  laws  only  those  to  which  the  king  should  have 
given  his  free  assent;  and  that  they  would  employ  every 
means  of  terminating  the  scandal  of  a  usurpation  foimded  on 
rebellion,  and  of  which  the  example  was  dangerous  to  every 
government."  On  the  27th  of  August,  in  the  same  year,  the 
same  sovereign,  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  signed  a  declaration 
to  the  same  effect,  in  which  they  invited  the  monarchs  of  Eu 
rope  to  unite  with  tliem  in  using  "  the  most  efficacious  means 
to  put  the  king  of  France  in  a  state  to  enable  him  with  perfect 
freedom  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  raonarchical  government, 

«  Gomp.  Whodton'B  mst.  p.  847,  et  seq.,  and  his  EL  IL  1, 102-109,  which  I  have 
Veely  jt-A. 
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equall}  oontdstent  with  the  lights  of  BovereignB  and  the  welfare 
of  the  EVench  nation ;  in  which  case  they  were  resolved  to  act 
promptly  and  with  necessary  forces  to  obtain  the  proposed 
common  object  In  the  meantime  they  would  give  the  neces 
Bary  orders^to  hold  their  troops  in  readiness  to  take  the  field."  ^ 

Louis  having  accepted  the  new  constitution  on  the  18th  of 
September,  1791,  and  announced  to  foreign  powers  his  inten- 
tion of  supporting  it,  there  was  no  pretext  of  a  restraint  upon 
the  king's  liberty  for  an  armed  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
France.  But  unsettled  questions  in  dispute  continued,  and  at 
length,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1792,  the  Austrian  ultimatum  de 
manded,  together  with  the  restoration  of  the  Yenaissin  to  the 
Pope,  and  of  their  possessions  and  privileges  in  Alsace  to  the 
princes  of  the  Empire,  the  re-establishment  of  the  French 
monarchy  on  the  basis  of  the  French  king's  declaration  of  the 
23d  of  June,  1789.  This  necessarily  led  to  the  decree  in  the 
national  assembly  that  France  was  in  a  state  of  war  with  Aus- 
tria. The  king  of  Prussia,  on  the  26th  of  June  of  the  same 
year,  1792,  annoimced  to  the  world  the  reasons  which  induced 
him,  in  conjunction  with  Austria,  to  take  up  arms  against 
France.  Among  them  we  mention  ^^  the  propagation  of  prin- 
ciples subversive  of  social  order,  which  had  thrown  France  int<i 
a  state  of  confusion ; "  and  ^^  the  encouragement  and  even 
official  publication  of  writings  the  most  offensive  against  the 
sacred  persons  and  lawful  authority  of  sovereigns.  To  sup- 
press anarchy  in  France ;  to  re-establish  for  this  purpose  a  law- 
fid  power  on  the  essential  basis  of  a  monarchical  form ;  and 
by  these  means  to  secure  other  governments  against  the  crimi- 
nal and  incendiary  efforts  of  madmen, — such  the  king  declared 
to  be  the  great  objects  of  himseK  and  his  ally." 

The  declaration  of  Austria  drew  forth  at  once  a  counter 
statement  from  the  national  assembly  drawn  up  by  Condorcet, 
which,  among  other  things,  claimed  for  every  nation  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  making  and  changing  its  laws ;  denied  that  France 
had  threatened  the  general  tranquillity,  seeing  slie  had  re- 

*  Wheato&'B  Hist  p.  846,  seq.    The  passages  in  inotatioDS  are  borrowed  fhns 
tbAt  mork  throii|^  this  paragraph. 
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noiinced  all  designs  of  conquest ;  declared  that  the  avowal  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  the  natior 
had  made,  could  not  be  regarded  a&  disturbing  the  peace  of 
other  states ;  and  rebutted  the  charge  that  Frenchmen  had  ex- 
cited other  nations  to  insurrection ;  whilst,  on  the^ther  hand, 
emigrants  firom  France  had  received  aid  and  encouragement 
from  those  who  brought  these  complaints,  and  attempts  had 
been  made  to  excite  civil  war  in  France.  Such  complainta 
were  unreasonable  "  unless  it  were  lawfiil  to  extend  servitude* 
and  unlawM  to  propagate  liberty ;  unless  everything  be  pei 
mitted  against  the  people,  and  kings  alone  have  rights.'' 

England  could  not,  in  consistency  with  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  its  own  institutions  by  means  of  a  revolution,  adopt 
the  principles  on  which  the  continental  powers  declared  war 
against  France.  An  attitude,  however,  far  from  friendly,  was 
observed  towards  that  country,  and,  among  the  causes  of  com- 
plaint, one  was  the  encouragement  given  to  revolt  in  other 
countries,  not  only  by  emissaries  sent  to  England,  but  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  convention,  which  was  said  to  express  the  design 
of  extending  French  principles  and  of  promoting  revolutions 
in  all  countries,  even  those  which  were  neutral.  At  length,  on 
the  death  of  Louis,  in  the  beginning  of  1793,  the  French  am- 
bassador was  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom.  A  state  of  war 
ensued,  during  which  Mr.  Pitt  declared  that  there  had  been 
no  intention,  if  the  country  had  not  been  attacked,  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  France.  But,  no  doubt,  the  atrocities 
in  the  summer  of  1793,  and  the  closing  tragedy  of  the  king's 
execution,  were  motives,  if  not  pretexts  of  hostility.  Kor  can 
there  be  much  doubt  that  the  interference  of  the  European 
powers,  above  spoken  of,  produced,  or  at  least  intensified,  those 
atrociti<»s,  by  arousing  the  national  feeling  of  the  French,  by 
exciting  distrust  of  the  king's  good  faith,  and  by  making  it 
apparent  that  no  terms  could  be  kept  with  the  sovereigns. 

The  revolution  had  its  course.  The  interference  wat 
Holy  Aiiianco,  avcngcd.  and  the  parties  to  it  were  humbled 
Sept.  28, 1816.  g^|.  ^^  length  France,  which  destroyed  the  inde- 
pendence of  half  of  Europe,  lost  its  own,  the  empire  fell,  and 
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the  old  Bourbon  dynasty  was  restored.  Dnring  the  occupation 
of  Paris,  consequent  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  three  rolere 
of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  joined  afterwards  by  the  French 
king,  formed  the  Holy  AUiance,  which  has  been  regarded  as  a 
league  of  absolutism  against  the  rights  and  the  freedom  of  the 
nations.  This  famous  league,  however,  at  its  inception,  ap- 
pears to  have  had  no  definite  object  in  view.  It  was  a  meas- 
ure into  which  the  other  sovereigns  entered,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  emperor  Alexander,  whose  romantic  mind,  then  under  the 
influence  of  Madame  Krudener,  contemplated  a  golden  age,  in 
which  the  intercourse  of  nations  should  be  controlled  by  Chris- 
tian principles.  The  parties  to  the  Holy  Alliance  bound  them 
selves,  appeeding  to  Ihe  Holy  Trinity,  to  exercise  their  power 
according  to  the  principles  of  religion,  justice,  and  humanity ; 
to  afford  one  another  on  all  occasions  aid  and  help ;  to  treat 
their  subjects  and  soldiers  with  paternal  feeling,  and  to  regard 
their  people  as  members  of  a  great  Christian  family,  whose 
guidance  was  entrusted  to  them  by  God.* 

The  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  at  which  the  five  great 
powers  were  represented,  and  which  removed  the  conzrees  of  aix- 
army  of  occupation  from  the  French  fortresses,  ef-  Sr""'  ^''- 
fected  an  alliance  almost  as  vague  as  the  Holy  Alliance,  which, 
according  to  some  of  the  parties  to  it,  was  intended  to  exercise 
a  supervisory  power  over  European  affairs,  interfering  to  pre- 
vent all  dangerous  revolutions,  especially  when  they  should 
proceed  from  popular  movements.  They  declared,  however, 
their  intention  to  observe  scrupulously  the  law  of  nations. 
"The  sovereigns  have  regarded,"  say  they,  "as  the  funda- 
mental basis,  their  invariable  resolution  never  to  depart  either 
among  themselves  or  in  their  relations  with  other  states,  from 
the  strictest  observance  of 'the  law  of  nations, — ^principles, 
which,  in  their  application  to  a  state  of  permanent  peace,  are 
alone  able  to  give  an  effectual  guaranty  to  the  independence 
of  each  government,  and  to  the  stability  of  their  general  asso 
riation." 

*  The  wholn  compact  Is  g^en  by  Mr.  Manning  in  an  English  r^on^  pp.  82-^ 
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The  unmeaning  nature  ot  such  declarations  was  aljown  not 
oongreMofTrop-  ^oug  afterwards  by  acts  of  interference,  undertar 
8c?.  M^ila^fti'm  ken  against  the  consent  of  one  European  power, 
onward*.  ^^^  certainly  not  accordant  with  a  rigorous  view 

o  f  the  1  p  w  of  nations.  A  feeling  of  discontent  with  the  anti-libe- 
ral movements  of  most  of  the  continental  powers  had  been  grow 
iug  in  intens'ty  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  when,  in  1820  and  1821, 
revolutions  broke  out  in  rapid  succession  in  Spain,  Naples,  and 
Sardinia,  and  the  constitution  of  Cadiz,  of  the  year  1812,  was 
proclaimed  in  all  the  three  kingdoms.  The  alarm  excited  by 
the  revolutionary  spirit  was  the  occasion  of  convoking  a  con 
gress  at  Troppau  in  Silesia,  in  October,  1820,  which  was  re- 
moved near  the  end  of  the  same  year  to  Laybach  in  Styria, 
and  at  which  not  only  the  five  great  powers  were  represented 
by  their  sovereigns  or  by  ambassadors,  but  the  king  of  Naples 
and  deputations  from  small  powers  appeared.  Against  the 
proposed  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Italy  the  British  gov- 
ernment protested  in  strong  terms,  although  the  existing  min 
istry  were  not  averse  to  the  suppression  of  revolutionary  liber 
alism;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  governmeni 
approved  openly  of  the  intervention,  in  order  to  grrftify  the 
ultra-royalist  party  at  home,  but  secretly  dreaded  the  Austrian 
influence  which  such  a  measure  would  increase.  Austria,  thus 
supported,  sent  an  army  into  the  Peninsula,  overthrew  the 
revolution  almost  without  a  blow  in  the  spring  of  1821,  and 
brought  back  the  old  absolutism  in  all  its  rigor. 

The  circular  despatch  of  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Eussia, 
and  Prussia,  justified  these  measures  by  alleging  "  that  there 
existed  a  vast  conspiracy  against  all  established  power,  and 
against  all  the  rights  consecrated  by  that  social  order  mider 
which  Europe  had  enjoyed  so  many  centuries  of  glory  a,nd 
happiness ;  that  they  regarded  as  disavowed  by  the  principles 
which  constitute  the  public  right  of  Europe  aU  pretended  re- 
form operated  by  revolt  and  open  hostility ; "  that  they  op- 
posed a  "  fanaticism  for  innovation,  which  would  spread  the 
horror  of  universal  anarchy  over  the  civilized  world ;  that  they 
were  fur  from  wishing  to  prolong  this  interference  Ijeyond  the. 
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lUDits  of  strict  neceaaitj,  and  would  ever  prescribe  to  them- 
BeWes  the  preservation  of  the  independence  and  of  the  right? 
of  eacJh  state."  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  government 
wliile  it  acknowledged  the  right  to  interfere,  where  the  "  imme- 
diate security  or  essential  interests ''  of  one  state  are  seriouslj 
endangered  by  another,  denied  that  "  this  right  could  receive 
a  general  and  indiscriminate  application  to  aU  revolutionary 
governments."  Such  interference  was  an  exception,  and 
'•  could  not,  without  the  utmost  danger,  be  incorporated  into 
the  ordinary  diplomacy  of  states,  or  into  the  institutes  of  the 
law  of  nations."  * 

Soon  after  this,  in  the  middle  of  1821,  a  royalist  msurrec- 
tion  occurred  in  northern  Spain,  to  which  France  conffreMof  vero- 
Bo  far  extended  aid  as  to  allow  the  insurgents  to  "*'  "®^'  ^^^ 
gather  along  the  borders,  to  retreat  in  case  of  need  across  the 
line,  and  to  make  open  preparation  of  arms  and  money  on 
French  soil.  A  congress  had  been  arranged  to  meet  at  Vero- 
na when  that  of  Laybach  broke  up.  The  principal  measure 
here  agitated  was  armed  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
which,  if  undertaken,  would  naturally  be  the  work  of  France. 
The  British  envoy,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  not  only  declared 
the  reAisal  of  his  government  to  participate  in  any  such  pro- 
ceeding, but  also  that  England  would  not  even  attempt  to  per- 
suade Spain  to  conform  to  the  views  of  the  congress.  The 
French  envoys,  Montmorency  and  Chateaubriand,  against  ex- 
press instruction  of  their  court,  urged  forward  the  intervention, 
which  was  supported  by  the  other  powers,  and  energetically  by 
Kussia,  which  power  at  Laybach  had  hung  back  from  decisive 
movements  by  force  of  arms.  The  envoys  acted  herein  in  the 
interest  of  the  ultra-royalist  party,  which  was  thus  able  to  car- 
ry its  measures  through.  For  a  French  army  occupied  Spain, 
penetrated  as  far  as  Cadiz,  overthrew  the  constitution  of  Cadiz 
to  wliich  the  king  had  given  his  assent,  and  left  him  "  free," 
but  the  country  enslaved.  No  stretch  of  interference  had  gone 
BO  far  as  this,  for  Spain  would  have  had  a  settled  constitutional 

*  Circular  despatch  of  the  sovereigiis,  etc.,  Laybach,  May,  1821,  and  Lord  Gu 
Ooreagh*8  circular  despatch  of  January  19Ui,  1821. 
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govemraent,  and  probably  settled  peace,  iinlesB  the  agitaton 
had  looked  for  aid  to  foreign  power. 

§47. 

The  proceedings  at  Verona  indirectly  gave  rise  to  what  haa 
8.  Moiiroe  doo-  ^®®^  Called  the  Monroe  doctrine,*  which  met  the 
uino.  reigning  principle  of  interference  in  Europe  by  a 

similar  principle  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  history  of  this 
doctrine  is,  in  brief,  the  following.  At  Verona  the  subject  wae 
agitated  of  attempting,  in  conlbrmity  with  the  known  wishes 
of  the  absolutists  in  Spain,  to  bring  back  the  Spanish  colonies 
into  subjection  to  the  mother  country.  This  fact  having  beeu 
communicated  to  our  government  by  that  of  Great  Britain  in 
1823,  and  the  importance  of  some  public  protest  on  our  part 
being  insisted  upon.  President  Monroe,  in  his  annuaj  message 
used  the  following  language :  "  That  we  should  consider  anj 
attempt  on  the  part  (of  the  allied  powers,)  to  extend  their  sys- 
tem to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety,"  and  again,  "  that  we  could  not  view  any  in- 
terposition for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  (governments  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  whose  independence  we  had  acknowledged,) 
or  controlling  in  any  manner  their  destiny  by  any  European 
power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  manifestation  of  an  un- 
friendly disposition  towards  the  United  States."  Soon  after- 
wards a  resolution  was  moved  in  Congress,  embodying  the 
same  principle,  but  was  never  called  up.  But  the  mere  dec- 
laration of  the  President,  meeting  with  the  full  sympathy  of 
England,  put  an  end  to  the  designs  to  which  the  message 
refers. 

In  another  place  of  the  same  message,  while  alluding  to  th^ 
question  of  boundary  on  the  Pacific  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia,  the  President  speaks  thus :  "  Tlie  occasion  has 
been  judged  proper  for  asserting  as  a  principle,  in  which  tlie 
riglita  and  interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved,  that  the 
American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  condition 

*  Comp.  espocially  the  North  American  Review  for  April,  1866,  and  Vr.  Cal 
bonn*B  Rpeech  in  the  Senate  on  the  proposed  oocupation  of  Yuoatan,  Hay  ^6«  1848. 
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whicli  they  haye  assumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  tc 
be  considered  as  subjects  for  Aiture  colonization  by  any  Eiuro- 
pean  power."  Was  it  intended  by  this  to  preclude  the  South 
American  republics,  without  their  will,  from  receiving  such  colo 
Dies  within  their  borders — of  surrendering  their  territory  for  that 
purpose  ?  Such  a  thing,  probably,  was  not  thought  of.  Mr. 
Adams,  when  President  in  1825,  thus  refers  to  Mr.  Monroe's 
principle,  while  speaking  in  a  special  message  of  a  congress  a1 
Panama.  '^  An  agreement  between  all  the  parties  represented 
at  the  meeting,  that  each  will  guard  iy  its  own  mecms  against 
the  establishment  of  any  ftiture  European  colony  within  its 
borders,  may  be  found  desirable.  Tliis  was  more  than  two 
years  since  announced  by  my  predecessor  to  the  world,  as  a 
principle  resulting  from  the  emancipation  of  bolh  the  Ameri- 
can continents."  Mr.  Adams,  when  Secretary  of  State  under 
Mr.  Monroe,  originated  the  "principle,"  and  must  have  known 
what  he  meant.  But  the  principle,  even  in  this  tame  form, 
was  repudiated  by  the  house  of  representatives,  in  a  resolution 
declaring  that  the  United  States  "  ought  not  to  become  parties" 
¥rith  any  of  the  South  American  republics  "  to  any  joint  decla- 
ration for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  interference  of  any  of 
the  European  powers  with  their  independence  or  form  of  gov- 
ernment ;  or  to  any  compact  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  col- 
onization upon  the  continent  of  America." 

On  the  whole  then,  (1.)  the  doctrine  is  not  a  national  one. 
The  house  of  representatives,  indeed,  had  no  right  to  settle 
questions  of  policy  or  of  international  law.  But  the  Cabinet 
has  as  little.  The  opinion  of  one  part  of  the  government  neu- 
tralized that  of  another.  (2.)  The  principle  first  mentioned  of 
resisting  attempts  to  overthrow  the  Uberties  of  the  Spanish 
republics,  was  one  of  most  righteous  self-defence,  and  of  vitsd 
importance.  And  such  it  will  probably  always  be  regarded, 
if  a  similar  juncture  should  arise.  But  the  other  principle  of 
prohibiting  European  colonization  was  vague,  and  if  intended 
to  prevent  Bussia  from  stretching  her  borders  on  the  Pacific 
further  to  the  south,  went  far  beyond  any  limit  of  interference 
that  has  hitherto  been  set  up.    What  right  had  the  United 
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States  to  control  RuBsia  in  gaining  territory  on  tho  Pacinc,  or 
planting  colonies  there,  when  she  had  neither  territory  nor  col 
ony  to  be  endangered,  within  thousands  of  miles  ? 

The  Monroe  doctrine  came  up  again  in  another  shape  in 
1 848.  President  Polk  having  announced  that  the  govemmrait 
of  Yucatan  had  offered  the  dominion  over  that  country  to 
Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  the  United  States,  ui^es  on  Con- 
gress such  measures  as  may  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  colony 
and  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  any  European  power,  which 
would  be.  he  says,  in  contravention  of  the  declaration  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  and  which  must  by  no  means  be  allowed.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, in  his  speech  on  this  subject,  shows  that  the  case  is  very 
different  from  that  contemplated  by  Mr.  Monroe,  that  the  dec- 
larations of  the  latter  could  not  be  regarded  as  expressing  tha 
settled  policy  of  this  country,  and  that  they  were  mere  dcda 
rations  without  threat  of  resistance.  The  "  colonization  "  con* 
templated  by  the  Monroe  doctrine  could  not  apply  to  Yucatan, 
and  the  possibility  of  England  (which  was  especially  intended) 
acquiring  power  there  was  remote.  The  principle,  he  adds, 
^  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  (President's)  recommendation 
ij^,  that  when  any  power  on  this  continent  becomes  involved  in 
internal  warfare,  and  the  weaker  side  chooses  to  make  applicar 
tion  to  us  for  support,  we  are  bound  to  give  them  support,  for 
fear  the  offer  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  may  be  made  to 
some  other  power  and  accepted.  It  goes  infinitely  and  dan 
gerously  beyond  Mr.  Monroe's  declaration.  It  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  other  countries  on  this  continent  to  make  us  a  party 
to  all  their  wars." 

To  lay  down  the  principle  that  the  acquisition  of  territory 
on  this  continent,  by  any  European  power,  cannot  be  allowed 
by  the  United  States,  would  go  far  beyond  any  measures  dic- 
tated by  the  system  of  the  balance  of  power,  for  the  rule  of 
self-preservation  is  not  applicable  in  our  case:  we  fear  no 
neighbors.  To  lay  down  the  principle  that  no  political  systems 
unlike  our  own,  no  change  from  republican  forms  to  those  of 
monaichy,  can  be  endured  in  the  Americas,  would  be  a  step  in 
adva)ice  of  the  congresses  at  Laybach  and  Verona,  for  they  a|)- 
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prehendel  destraction  to  their  political  fabrics,  and  we  do  noft. 
But  to  resist  attempts  of  European  powers  to  alter  the  const! 
tutions  of  states  on  this  side  of  the  water,  is  a  wise  and  just 
opposition  to  interference.  Anything  beyond  this  justifies  the 
r/stem  which  absolute  governments  have  initiated  for  the  sup- 
ression  of  revolutions  by  main  force. 

§48. 

The  attempts  to  introduce  into  the  European  law  of  nations 
a  right  of  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  ReBuitaorattompt 
Other  states,  have  come  to  the  following  results:  interference  in  tie 
(1.)    England   has  constantly  protested   against  states. 
Buch  a  principle,  and  has  been  scrupulous  in  placing  her  inter- 
ventions on  other  groxmds.    When,  in  1826,  the  government 
of  that  country,  in  accordance  with  ancient  treaties,  and  on  ap- 
plication, sent  troops  to  Portugal  to  sustain  the  regency  there 
against  the  pretensions  of  Don  Miguel,  it  was  declared  that 
nothing  would  be  done  to  enforce  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
stitution, but  that  others  would  be  resisted  in  their  attempts  to 
overturn  it.     At  that  time  it  was  said  by  Mr.  Canning,  in  the 
house  of  Commons,  that  France  had  given  to  Great  Britain 
cause  of  war  by  her  violation,  in  1823,  of  the  independence 
cf  Spain.     (2.)  The  principle  has  been  applied  only  in  the  case 
of  weaker  nations ;  while  the  two  French  revolutions  of  1830 
and  1848  weie  allowed  to  take  their  course,  and  the  revolu- 
donary  governments  were  soon  acknowledged.     (3.)   France 
(sannot,  without  gross  inconsistency,  accede  to  this  principle. 
(4.)  The  principle,  carried  out,  must  bring  Christian  states  into 
conflict ;  for  the  right  of  interfering  in  fa;vor  of  liberty  can  be 
ui^ed  even  on  the  ground  of  self-preservation,  as  well  as  that 
of  interfering  to  put  down  popular  movements ;  and  all  free 
and  despotical  institutions  are  dangerous  to  one  another's  ex- 
istence.    If  the  powers  of  Europe  had  been  equally  divided 
l>etween  constitutionalism   and  despotism,   such  a  principle 
would  not  have  been  avowed,  for  it  might  work  both  ways. 
Its  avowal,  therefore,  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  consciousness 
of  superior  nii^lit.     (5.)  The  interference,  as  it  cannot  preveni 
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the  moral  and  intellectual  causes  of  revolution,  by  delay  only 
embitters  and  fan^ticizes  its  spirit.  It  leaves  the  payment  of 
a  debt  at  compound  interest  to  posterity. 

§49. 

The  interference  of  the  five  great  powers  in  the  affairs  of 
i.  Tnterference  In  the  Netherlands  has  some  peculiar  characteristics 
tionoffaSa^  "'  of  its  own.  First,  the  kingdom  had  been  consti- 
tuted at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  out  of  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
certain  neighboring  duchies,  as  a  kind  of  barrier  between 
France  and  Germany.  Fifteen  years  afterwards,  on  the  out- 
break of  the  July  revolution  in  France,  Belgium  separated  vio- 
lently from  the  rest  of  the  Netherlands,  and  it  became  evident 
that  two  such  heterogeneous  parts  could  not  be  welded  to- 
gether. The  king  of  the  Netherlands  invoked  the  mediation 
of  the  five  powers,  who  first  procured  an  armistice  between  the 
parties,  then  in  the  character  of  unauthorized  arbitrators  laid 
down  the  terms  of  separation,  and  finally  forced  a  compliance. 
The  views  that  governed  in  the  long  negotiations,  which  finally 
lent  the  sanction  of  Europe  to  this  divorce,  are  given  at  length 
by  Dr.  Wheaton  in  his  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  are 
a  most  instructive  chapter.  Belgium  acquired  its  independence 
with  the  rights  and  obligations  of  perpetual  neutrality;  a 
French  prince  was  prevented  from  occupying  its  throne ;  the 
Scheldt,  with  other  streams  and  canals  common  to  Belgium 
and  Holland,  was  to  remain  free ;  Antwerp,  as  by  the  terms 
of  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1814,  was  to  be  a  port  without  fortifi- 
cations, and  the  territory  of  the  new  kingdom  was  confined 
within  narrow  bounds,  because  it  was  bom  in  a  revolution. 
Thus  there  was  "  a  compromise  in  this  case  between  the  two 
principles  which  had  so  long  menaced,  by  their  apprehended 
coUisioi ,  the  established  order  and  the  general  peace  of  Eu- 
rope." Doubtless,  if  France  itself  had  not  just  before  asserted 
the  risrht  of  revolution,  the  interference  here  would  have  been 
directed  to  tlio  point  of  healing  the  schism  in  the  Netherlands 
by  main  force.  _ 
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§  50.     - 

Interference  on  the  score  of  humanity  or  of  religion  can  be 
justified  only  by  the  extreme  circumstances  of  tlie  ^  interference  on 
case.     In  the  age  which  succeeded  the  reforma-  {J«  ^f^^f  humliS 
tion,  both  self-preservation  and  religious  sympa-  ^*^* 
thies  induced  the  Protestant  states  to  aid  one  another  against 
the  superior  might  of  the  Catholic,  and  to  aid  the  votaries  ol 
their  faith  within  Catholic  countries,  in  order  to  secure  foi 
them  freedom  of  worship.     Elizabeth  of  England  sent  aid  to 
the  revolted  Hollanders  on  religious  grounds,  and  CromwellV 
threats  slackened  the  persecution  of  the  Waldenses  by  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.    In  modem  times,  the  interference  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Bussia,  on  behalf  of  the  Greeks,  in  1827, 
was  avowedly  dictated  by  motives  of  humanity.     Tlie  Greeks, 
after  a  bloody  contest,  had  so  far  achieved  their  independence, 
that  the  SultaD  (x)uld  not  reduce  tliem.     Accordingly  his  vas- 
sal, Mehemcd  Ali,  of  Egypt,  was  allured  to  send  an  army  of 
subjugation  into  the  Morea,  and  the  atrocious  scenes  of  fanati- 
cal war  were  renewed.     The  Greeks  applied  to  France  and 
England  for  help  or  mediation.     At  length,  in  consequence  of 
the  battle  of  Navarino,  Oct.  20th,  1827,  and  the  French  occu- 
pation of  the  Morea,  the  Peninsula  was  evacuated  by  Moham- 
medan troops,  and  finally  the  independence  of  Greece  was 
adcnowledged.    Dr.  Wheaton  says  of  these  events*  that  the 
Christian  powers  were  eminently  justified  in  their  interference 
"  to  rescue  a  whole  nation  not  merely  from  religious  persecu- 
tion, but  from  the  cruel  alternative  of  being  transported  from 
their  native  land  into  Egyptian  bondage,  or  exterminated  Dy 
their  merciless   oppressors.     The  rights   of  human  nature — 
w^antonly  outraged  by  this  cruel  warfare — were  but  tardily  and 
.mperfectly  vindicated  by  this  measure,  but  its  principle  was 
iiiiiy  justified  by  the  great  paramount  law  of  self-preservation. 
*  Whatever  a  nation  may  lawfully  defend  for  itself,  it  may  de- 
feud  for  another  if  called  on  to  interpose.'     The  interference 
of  the  Christian  powers  to  put  an  end  to  this  bloody  contest, 

*  Elements,  Fart  n.,  Chapter  1,  g  1^. 
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might  therefore  have  been  safely  rested  on  this  gi*oimd  alcme, 
witiiout  appealing  to  the  interests  of  commerce  and  of  the  re- 
pose of  Europe,  which,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  homanitj,  are 
alluded  to  in  the  treaty,  (for  the  pacification  of  Greece,  July 
6th,  1827,)  as  the  determining  motives  of  the  high  contracting 
parties." 


EQUALITY  OF  SOVEREIGN  STATES. 

§51. 

We  have  alr^dy  explained  equality  to  denote  equality  of 
rights.  All  sovereign  states  stand  on  the  same 
level  in  this  respect, — ^the  old  and  the  new,  large 
and  small,  monarchies  and  republics, — for  the  conception  of  a 
state  to  be  applied  to  all  is  the  same,  and  their  sovereignty  is 
the  same.  This,  however,  is  not  incompatible  with  special 
privileges  of  a  commercial  nature  granted  to  one  nation  before 
another,  or  to  superior  rank  in  the  ceremonial  of  courts. 

Formerly  the  most  punctilious  rules  of  etiquette  were  ob- 
served at  most  of  the  courts  of  Europe.    Gustavus 

KAnk  of  nations.       a    i    t    ^  i  •  i     i  it  t  i 

Adolphus,  who  said  that  all  crowned  heads  were 
equal,  was  one  of  the  first  to  despise  pretensions  of  superiority. 
Rules  are  necessary  to  prevent  ambassadors  and  their  wives 
from  contending  for  precedence,  or  feeling  that  an  insult  has 
been  oficred  to  them  or  their  country.  But  with  all  the  nicety 
of  court  etiquette,  such  quarrels  have  frequently  taken  place 
Among  the  most  noted  of  these  disputes,  was  one  of  long  con- 
tinuance between  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain.*  The 
place  of  France,  until  the  sixteenth  century,  according  to  the 
ceremonial  of  the  Romish  See,  had  been  next  to  that  of  the 
(Tcrmaii  emperor,  but,  as  Charles  Y.  was  both  emperor  and 
king  of  Spain,  his  successor  on  the  Spanish  throne  claimed 
precedence  of  other  kings,  and  thus  brought  on  a  collision. 
At  the  Council  of  Trent  the  dispute  rose  to  such  a  poini 

•  See  Ward's  Hist,  U.  272,  seq.  (Dublin  Ed.) 
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that  the  French  declared  that  they  would  renounce  obedi- 
ence to  the  Pope,  if  deprived  of  their  place,  and  it  wkb  onlj 
settled  by  allowing  the  Frenchman  to  continue  in  his  seat 
next  to  the  Legate  who  presided,  and  the  Spaniard  to  occupj 
a  seat  of  eminence  opposite  to  him.  The  most  serious  out 
break,  however,  of  this  rivabry  occurred  at  London  in  1661 
when,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  time,  the  ambassadon 
went  in  procession  to  meet  a  newly  arrived  ambassador  from 
Sweden.  The  ministers  of  both  nations  appeared  with  an 
aimed  retinue.  As  the  Frenchman  attempted  to  put  his  car- 
riage next  to  that  of  the  English  king,  the  Spaniards  raised 
a  shout,  scared  the  horses,  and  occupied  the  place.  The 
French  then  fired  upon  them,  and  received  back  their  fire,  so 
that  eight  were  kiUed  and  forty  wounded  in  the  encounter ; 
but  the  Spaniards,  having  during  the  melee  cut  the  ham 
strings  of  the  French  horses,  were  able  to  secure  the  coveted 
precedence.  Louis  XIV.  threatened  war  for  this  outrage,  and 
thus  forced  the  Spaniards  into  a  declaration  that  their  ambas- 
aador  should  never  be  present  at  ceremonies  where  a  contest 
for  rank  could  arise  between  them  and  the  French. 

According  to  the  old  rules  of  Europe,  the  Pope  (whom 
Protestant  nations  and  Kussia  regard  as  only  an  Italian  sover- 
eign) ranked  highest  in  dignity,  the  German  emperor  next, 
monarchies  before  republics,  sovereigns  before  half-sovereigns, 
and  princes  of  inferior  name  closed  the  list.  The  following 
order  of  rank  emanated  from  the  Roman  court  in  1504 :  the 
Roman  emperor,  king  of  Rome,  king  of  France,  of  Spain,  Arra- 
gon,  Portugal,  England,  Sicily,  Scotland,  Hungary,  Navarre, 
Cyprus,  Bohemia,  Poland,  Denmark  (with  which  Sweden  and 
Norway  were  then  united),  the  Venetian  republic,  the  duke 
of  Brittany,  Burgimdy,  Electors  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Brandon 
burg,  archduke  of  Austria,  duke  of  Savoy,  grand  duke  of 
Florence,  dukes  of  Milan,  Bavaria,  Lorraine,  etct 

The  rules  now  acted  upon  in  regard  to  the  rank  of  diffei 
ent  states  and  of  their  sovereigns  are,  according  Existing  ioim  a 
to  Ileflfter,  the  following :  '*°^- 

*  Heille^  §  28,  p.  49.     Comp.  Suppl  to  Dumont  V.  202. 
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1  States  to  which,  for  themBelves  or  for  their  sovereigra, 
royal  honors  pertain,  have  an  external  rank  before  those  tc 
which  these  honors  do  not  belong.  Such  honors  are  the  righl 
of  sending  ambassadors  of  the  first  class,  the  use  of  the  royal 
title,  crown  and  corresponding  arms,  and  certain  other  cere- 
monial  usages.  To  this  rank  belong  emperors,  kings,  grand 
dukes,  the  elector  of  Hesse,  the  Swiss  republic,  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  German  confederation. 

2.  Among  states  of  the  same  class  entire  equality  of  rights 
obtains,  but  the  rule  of  precedence,  in  regard  to  rank,  is  settled 
by  treaty  and  usage.  Kings  and  emperors  have  a  general  equal- 
ity, as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  former  frequently  con- 
nect the  latter  title  with  that  which  they  are  especially  known 
by.  A  precedence  is  given  to  kings  and  emperors  before  sov- 
ereigns who  have  inferior  titles,  and  before  republics,"  who8c> 
special  relation  of  rank  to  other  states  with  royal  honors  is  not 
definitely  fixed."  *  There  is  a  certain  order  of  the  German 
states  in  relation  to  affairs  of  the  confederation,  and  to  this 
alone.  Half-sovereign  and  protected  states  rank  after  those 
on  which  they  depend.  Treaties  by  which  one  state  concedes 
the  precedence  to  another  over  a  third,  without  its  consent,  are 
of  no  obligation  upon  the  latter,  and  may  contain  a  violation 
of  the  respect  which  is  its  due. 

The  rank  which  a  state  has  once  obtained  is  usually  not 
lost  by  a  change  of  constitution. 

The  tendency  of  things  is,  as  far  as  possible,  towards  en- 
Thesedirtinctione  ^1^0  equality  of  statcs.  Thus  commercial  privi- 
rading  ouu  legcs  arc  fast  disappearing,  and  new  treaties  to  a 

great  extent  concede  the  advantages  given  to  the  most  favored 
nations.  The  precedence  of  ambassadors  of  the.  same  rank  is 
determined  simply  by  length  of  residence  at  the  court. '  And 
special  tokens  of  respect  to  one  nation  more  than  to  another, 
like  those  ol^-imed  by  England  in  certain  narrow  seas,  hare 
nearly  gone  out  of  use. 

•  Hefiter,  §  28,  p.  SO. 
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IBSBTTOBIAL  BXOBTB  OF  STATES  A2!n>  BIOHTS  OF  PROPS&TT.— STAICI 
KIGBT  BENOITNCBD,  SSFBCIALLT  AS  TO  THB  U8B  OF  KATIOABLV 
WATSBS. 

§52. 

A  NATION  18  an  organized  community  witUn  a  certain 
territory  /  or  in  other  words,  there  must  be  a  place  where  its 
Bole  sovereignty  is  exercised.  It  may,  also,  and  Proiwtyofeiatei 
will  have  property  of  its  own,  like  individuals  and  what? 
ttfisociations :  it  may  even  hold  such  property  within  the 
borders  of  other  states,  may  be  the  creditor  of  foreign  states  or 
individuals,  or,  unless  the  law  of  a  state  prohibit,  may  possess 
land  there  on  the  tenftre  of  private  ownership.  Upon  the 
property  of  its  subjects,  again,  it  has  a  certain  lien,  as  appears 
from  the  power  to  lay  tax^s  and  the  power  to  use  private  prop- 
erty for  public  purposse.  But  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
with  which  Buch  power  over  private  property  is  connected, 
does  not  imply  that  such  property  is  absolutely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  state,  or  that  the  state  was  the  prior  own^r,  and 
conveyed  it  to  the  individual  imder  conditions ;  but  the  right 
is  rather  to  be  considered  as  one  of  necessity,  without  which, 
at  times,  public  affairs  could  not  move  on,  nor  the  rights  of 
many  individuals  be  protected.  Now,  although  the  relationiii 
of  the  state  to  its  territory,  to  its  property  and  to  the  property 
of  individuals  are  different^  yet  as  far  as  other  nations  are  con- 
cerned, they  may  all  be  included  under  the  term  property. 
*  Sucli  property  of  states,"  as  Heffter  well  remarks,  "  has  only 
in  relation  to  other  %tai4'^  the  same  character  which  property 
has,  namely,  the  character  of  exclusiveness  and  free  disposal," 
that  is,  of  pertaining  to  the  state  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
states,  and  of  being  disposed  of  without  restraint  on  tlieir  part 
upon  its  will. 
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A  state's  territorial  right  gives  no  power  to  the  mler  to 
alienate  a  part  of  the  territory  in  the  way  of  barter  or  sale^ 
as  was  done  in  feudal  times.  In  other  word^  the  right  ia 
a  public  or  political  and  not  a  personal  one.  Not  in  justice 
nan  the  state  itself  alienate  a  portion  of  its  territory,  withort 
the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  residing  upon  the  same,  and  i)\ 
in  treaties  of  cession,  this  is  done  after  conquest,  it  is  only  the 
acknowledgment  of  an  unavoidable  fact.  (Comp.  §  158,  and 
Grotius  11.  6.  §  4.    See  Note  2.) 

Property  of  a  foreign  state  or  sovereign  within  the  boimda 
of  a  state  involves  no  restriction  of  tei*ritorial  sovereignty. 
Territorial  servitudes,  as  right  of  free  harbor,  of  transit,  etc, 
may  exist,  but  are  etricti  juris^  the  presumption  being  always 
in  favor  of  sovereignty.     (Comp.  Bluntschli,  Staatsr.  1.  189.) 

§53. 

The  territory  of  a  nation,  or  that  portion  of  the  earth  over 
Mode,  of  Ecquir-  which  it  cxercises  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  may 
lug  territory.        j^^^^^  bcguu  to  pertain  to  it  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

It  may  have  derived  its  title  1,  from  immemorial  occupation 
of  land  which  was  before  vacant. 

2.  From  occupation  by  colonies,  or  other  incorporation  of 
land  before  occupied. 

3.  From  conquest  accepted  as  a  fact  and  at  length  emdin^ 
in  prescriptive  right. 

4.  From  purchase  or  from  gift. 

Other  claims  more  doubtftil  or  less  generally  acknowledged, 
have  been,  (1.)  that  of  Portugal,  derived  from  a  bull  of  pope 
Nicholas  V.  giving  in  1454  to  Alfonso  V.  the  empire  of 
Guinea,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  the  African  seas ;  as  also  the 
more  noted  bulls  of  Alexander  VI.  issued  in  1493  soon  aftei 
the  return  of  Colimibus  from  his  first  voyage, — the  first  grant- 
ing to  Spain  all  lands  west  of  a  north  and  south  line  drawn  a 
hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores,  and  the  other  dividing 
the  occupation  of  the  seas  between  Spain  and  Portugal  Such 
a  claim  of  course  would  be  good  only  against  those  who  admit- 
ted the  Pope's  right  thus  to  dispose  of  the  world,  which  fei» 
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or  no  Catholic  states  would  now  adroit.  (2.)  The  claim  <.  n  the 
ground  of  discovery.  This  was  both  exceedingly  vague, — for 
how  mucli  extent  of  coast  or  breadth  of  interior  went  with  the 
discovery  ? — and  was  good  only  against  those  who  acknowl 
edged  such  right  of  discovery,  but  not  against  the  natives.  Of 
the  natives,  however,  very  little  account  was  made.  Being 
beathen,  they  were  not,  in  the  age  succeeding  the  discovery  ol 
America,  regarded  as  having  rights,  but  might  be  subdued  and 
stript  of  sovereignty  over  their  country  without  compunction 
And  yet  when  die  right  to  territory  in  the  new  world  was  iu 
dispute,  a  title  derived  from  them,  it  might  be,  to  soil  far  be- 
yond their  haunts,  would  perhaps  be  pleaded  against  prior  occu- 
pation. The  English  colonies,  however,  which  settled  in  this 
country,  took,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  more  just  course  of 
paying  for  the  soil  on  which  they  established  themselves,  and 
the  United  States  have  acted  steadily  on  the  principle  of  ex- 
tinguishing the  Indian  title  by  treaty  and  the  ])ayment  of  a 
price. 

§54. 

1.  The  territory  of  a  state  includes  all  that  portion  of  terra 
firma  which  lies  withm  the  boundaries  of  the  ^.^  ^  ,^^, 
state,  as  well  as  the  waters,  that  is,  the  interior  ^^^ 

seas,  lakes  and  rivers  wholly  contained  within  the  same  lines. 
Thus  the  sea  of  Azof,  the  Volga,  Lake  Michigan,  the  Ohio, 
and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  are  exclusively  in  the  territory  re- 
spectively of  Kussia,  the  United  States,  and  Turkey.  It  may 
happen  that  the  boundaries  of  a  state  are  not  continuous,  or  that 
yne  part  of  it  is  separated  from  another,  as  the  Ehine-provinces 
of  Prussia  are  cnt  off  by  Hesse,  etc.,  from  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom.  Or  it  may  happen  that  one  sovereignty,  or  a  por 
tion  of  it,  is  included  within  the  limits  of  another.  This  is  the 
ease  more  or  less  in  Germany,  and  was  formerly  true  of  A  vig- 
non  and  the  Venaissin,  which  were  Papal  territory  enclosed 
(enclaves  hence  called)  in  France. 

2.  The  mouths  of  rivers,  bays,  and  estuaries,  furnishing 
access  to  the  land. 
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b  the  i»athway,  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  equality 
and  sovereignty  of  nations,  Snch  empire  could  begin  only  in 
the  consent  of  the  whole  world  expressed  by  treaty,  which  was 
never  given,  or  in  prior  discovery  and  nse.  But  this  last  is 
no  ground  at  all,  and  if  it  were,  would  work  against  the  so- 
called  discoverer  in  favor  of  the  natives  of  newly  found  coasts 
In  fine,  theMestination  of  the  sea  is  clearly  for  the  common 
benefit  of  mankind ;  it  is  a  common  pathway,  separating  and 
yet  binding,  intended  alike  for  alL 

The  liberty  of  the  sea  and  of  navigation  is  now  admitted 
on  all  hands.  But  formerly  the  ocean,  or  portions  of  it,  were 
claimed  as  a  monopoly.  Thus  the  Portuguese  prohibited  other 
nations  from  sailing  in  the  seas  of  Guinea  and  to  the  East  In- 
dies. No  native  bom  Portuguese  or  alien,  says  one  of  the 
ancient  royal  ordinances,  shall  traverse  the  lands  or  seas  of 
Guinea  and  the  Indies,  or  any  other  territory  conquered  by  us, 
ivithout  license,  on  pain  of  death  and  the  loss  of  all  his  goods. 
The  Spanish  nation  formerly  claimed  the  right  of  excluding 
all  others  from  the  Pacific.  Against  such  claims,  especially  of 
the  Portuguese,  Grotios  wrote  his  Ma/re  Liherum  in  1609,  in 
which  he  lays  down  the  general  principle  of  the  free  right  of 
navigation,  and  that  the  sea  cannot  be  made  property,  and  re- 
futes the  claims  of  the  Portuguese  to  the  discovery  of  countries 
which  the  ancients  have  left  us  an  account  of,  as  well  as  their 
claims  through  the  donation  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  And  yet 
the  countrymen  of  Grotius,  who  had  been  defenders  of  the  lib- 
erty of  the  seas,  sought  to  prevent  the  Spaniards,  going  to  the 
Philippines,  from  taking  the  route  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  English,  in  the  17th  century,  claimed  property  in  the  seas 
surrounding  Great  Britain,  as  far  as  to  the  coasts  of  the  neigh- 
boring countries,  and  in  the  18th  only  softened  down  the  claim 
of  property  into  one  of  sovereignty.  Selden,  who  in  1635  pub- 
lished his  Mare  Clausum^^hilQ  he  contends  against  the  monop- 
olizing pretensions  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  contends  zealously 
on  the  groimd  of  certain  weak  ancient  precedents  for  this  claim 
of  his  country.  The  shores  and  ports  of  the  neighboring  states, 
Bays  he,  are  the  limits  of  the  British  sea-empire,  but  in  the  wide 
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ocean,  to  the  north  and  west  the  limits  are  yet  to  be  const! 
tuted."^  Russia,  finally,  at  a  more  recent  date,  based  an  es 
elusive  claim  to  ,the  Pacific,  north  of  the  51st  degree,  upoi 
the  ground  that  this  part  of  the  ocean  was  a  passage  to  sliores 
lying  exclusively  within  her  jurisdiction.  But  this  claim  was 
resisted  by  our  government,  and  withdrawn  in  the  temporary 
convention  of  1824.  A  treaty  of  the  same  empire  with  Great 
Britain  in  1825  contained  similar  concessions. 

The  rights  of  all  nations  to  the  use  of  the  high  sea  being 
the  same,  their  right  to  fish  upon  the  high  seas,  or  on  banks 
and  shoal  places  in  them  are  equal.  The  right  to  fish  in  bays 
and  mouths  of  rivers  depends  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign. 

Thus  the  right  to  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  is 
open  to  all,  but  there  is  no  right  to  dry  and  cure  yinhery  qaettion 
fish,  even  on  the  unsettled  coasts  belonging  to  8tiu>rSnd^GreYt 
any  sovereign,  without  permission  of  the  same.  ^'^*^°- 
And  here  a  brief  sketch  of  the  fishery  question  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

By  the  treaty  of  1783,  which  admitted  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  conceded  to 
them  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland along  such  coasts  of  the  same  island  as  were  used 
by  British  seamen,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the 
coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  other  British  dominions  in 
America ;  as  well  as  the  right  of  drying  and  curing  fish  in  any 
of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  the 
Magdalen  islands  and  Labrador,  so  long  as  they  should  con 
tinue  unsettled ;  but  not  the  right  of  drying  or  curing  on  the 
island  of  Newfoundland. 

At  and  after  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  which  contained  no  pro 
visions  respecting  the  fisheries,  it  was  contended  treaty  of  ob«n« 
by  American  negotiators,  but  without  good  rea-  ^®^*- 
son,  that  the  article  of  the  peace  of  1783,  relating  to  the  fish- 
eries, "was  in  its  nature  perpetual,  and  thus  not  annulled  by  the 
war  of  1812.  A  convention  in  1818  granted  the  oon^pnaonoi 
perpetial  privilege  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  ^^^  - 

*  Gomp.  Ortolan,  il  b.,  Gh»p.  7. 
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to  take,  dry,  and  cure  fish,  on  the  coasts,  while  unsettled,  of  Lab 
rador,  east  of  Mt.  Joli,  and  of  Newfoundland,  between  Cape 
Kay  and  the  Ran^^eau  isles ;  and  to  take  fish  on  the  Magdalen 
isles,  and  on  the  west  and  north  coasts  of  Newfoundland, — the 
United  States  renouncing  forever  any  liberty  "  to  take  or  cure 
fish,  on,  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays, 
creeks,  or  harbors  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in 
America  not  included  within  the  above-mentioned  limits.* 

Finally,  by  the  treaty  of  1854,  commonly  called 
*  ^  °  the  reciprocity  treaty,  leave  was  given  to  fisher- 

men fi-om  the  United  States,  to  take  fish,  excepting  shell  fish, 
on  the  coasts  and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Canada. 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island  and  the 
islands  adjacent,  without  limit  as  to  distance  from  the  shore, 
with  penuission  to  land  there  and  upon  the  Magdalen  Islands 
for  the  purpose  .of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish; 
provided  that  in  so  doing  they  do  not  interfere  with  private 
rights  or  prior  occupancy  by  British  fishermen.  The  same 
rights,  with  the  same  limitations,  are  given  to  British  subjects 
on  tlie  coasts  of  the  United  States  from  the  36th  degree  noith- 
wards.  In  botli  cases  the  treaty  does  not  include  salmon  and 
sliad  fisheries,  nor  the  fisheries  in  rivers  and  the  mouths  of 
rivers.f  This  treaty,  terminable  in  or  after  ten  years,  wa4 
terminated  by  the  United  States  in'  1866. 

§56. 

The  claims  of  exclusive  control  over  certain  portions  of 
water  are,  in  a  great  part.,  either  doubtful  or  to  be 

Clntms  of  exdn-         •      .     j        rm  i  i  m  .-, 

■Jve  control  over  rejected,     iuese  are  broad  arms  or  recesses  of  the 

certain  waters.  "        _  .  i  .       i 

sea ;  narrow  seas  not  shut  up  withm  the  territory 
of-  a  single  state ;  narrow  passages,  especially  such  as  lead  to 
interior  seas ;  such  interior  seas  themselves ;  and  rivers  furnish- 
ing the  only  or  most  convenient  outlet  for  an  inland"  state, 
which  rise  in  one  country  and  have  their  mouths  in  another. 
1.  Bays  of  the  sea, — called  in  England  the  king's  chambers, 
— are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states  to  whose 
territory  the  promontories  embracing  them  be 

•  See  Whcatou's  El.  II.  4,  §  8,  and  III.  2,  §  9.       f  MuAard  Nout.  Rec.  16.  1. 4y8. 
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:<mg.  Thiib  tbe  Delaware  Bay  was  declared  in  1793  to  belong 
3jcclTwively  to  the  United  States.  When,  how- 
ever,  the  headlands  are  veiy  remote,  there  is  more 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  claim  of  exclusive  control  over  them  ^ 
and,  for  the  most  part,  such  claim  has  not  been  made.  Chan- 
cellor Kent  (I.  30)  inclines  to  claim  for  the  United  States  the 
dominion  over  a  very  wide  extent  of  the  adjacent  ocean.  "  Con- 
sidering,'' says  he,  "  the  great  extent  of  the  line  of  the  Ameri- 
can coasts,  we  have  a  right  to  claim,  for  nscal  and  defensive 
regulations,  a  liberal  extension  of  maritime  jurisdiction ;  and 
it  would  not  be  unreasonable,  as  I  apprehend,  to  assume  for 
domestic  purposes  connected  with  our  safety  and  welfare  the 
control  of  waters  on  our  coasts,  though  included  within  lines 
stretching  from  quite  distant  headlands, — as,  for  instance,  from 
Cape  Ann  to  Cape  Cod,  and  from  Nantucket  to  Montauk 
Point,  and  from  that  point  to  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  and 
from  the  south  Cape  of  Florida  to  the  Mississippi.  In  1793 
our  government  thought  they  were  entitled,  in  reason,  to  as 
broad  a  margin  of  protected  navigation  as  any  nation  what- 
ever, though  at  that  time  they  did  not  positively  insist  beyond 
the  distance  of  a  marine  league  from  the  sea-shores ;  and,  in 
1806,  our  government  thought  it  would  not  be  unreasonable, 
considering  the  extent  of  the  United  States,  the  shoalness  of 
their  coast,  and  the  natural  indication  frimished  by  the  well- 
defined  path  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  to  expect  an  immunity  from 
oelligerent  warfare  for  the  space  between  that  limit  and  the 
American  shore."  But  such  broad  claims  have  not,  it  is  be 
fieved,  been  much  urged,  and  they  are  out  of  character  for  a 
nation  that  has  ever  asserted  the  freedom  of  doubtful  waters, 
as  well  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  more  recent  times. 

2.  G^eat  Britain  has  long  claimed  supremacy  in  the  narrow 
seas  adjoining  that  island.  But  the  claim,  although  cheaply 
satisfied  by  paying  certain  honors  to  the  British  flag,  has  not 
been  uniformly  acquiesced  in,  and  may  be  said  to  be  falling 
into  desuetude.*    And  if  it  had  been  urged  and  admitted  in 

*  Gomp.  Yattel,  I.  28,  §  289  ;  Wheaton's  Hist  Part  L  §  18 ;  Wbeaton'a  Ele 
meiitt,  n.  4,  g  9 ;  Hefiler,  §  78.    See  also  §  86. 
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former  times,  the  force  of  the  prescription  would  be  broken  bj 
the  plea  that  the  views  or  the  world,  in  regard  to  tlie  freedon) 
of  commerce,  have  become  much  more  enlarged.  What  Gro- 
tins  contended  for  in  his  Mare  Liberum  against  the  exclusive 
claim  of  Portugal  to  the  possession  of  oriental  commerce,  "jure 
gentium  quibusvis  ad  quosvis  liberam  esse  navigationem,"  is 
now  for  the  most  part  admitted,  and  the  pathways  of  com- 
merce can  no  longer  be  obstructed. 

§57. 

3.  The  straits  which  have  figured  most  lai*gely  in  intema- 
BtraiiB  and  Inland  tioual  history  are  those  leading  into  the  Baltic 
■•^-  and  the  Black  Seas. 

A.  The  claims  of  Denmark  to  exclusive  control  over  El- 
The  Danish  siucur  souud  and  the  Belts,  are  now  matters  oi 
BtraiiB.  history,  but  a  brief  sketch  of  the  past  usage  may 

not  be  without  its  use.  Danish  jurists  rested  these  claims  ra- 
ther on  immemorial  prescription  than  on  the  cost  of  providing 
for  the  security  of  commerce  bf  lighthouses,  or  by  removing 
obstacles  to  navigation.  In  1319  a  charter  regulated  the  duties 
to  be  paid  by  the  Dutch.  In  1644  the  Emperor  Charles  V 
stipulated  the  payment  of  the  Sound  dues  by  the  merchants 
of  the  Low  Countries.  Subsequently,  Denmark  raised  the 
tariff,  whict  brought  on  a  war  with  the  Dutch  and  other  na- 
tions. In  1645  Sweden  obtained  exemption  from  tolls,'  and, 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  treaty  of  Christianople,  the  amount 
of  duties  to  be  paid  by  the  Dutch  was  again  adjusted.  France 
and  England,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  agreed  to  pay  the 
same  tariff  with  the  Dutch. 

Things  continued  thus  for  two  centuries.  In  1840,  atten- 
tion having  been  drawn  in  England  to  the  Sound  dues  by  the 
delays  and  vexations  of  commerce,  negotiations  were  had  which 
removed  part  of  the  complaints. 

In  1826  a  conmiercial  convention  for  ten  years  with  Den- 
mark placed  the  United  States  on  the  footiog  of  the  most 
favoiod  nations,  which  caused  a  reduction  of  the  duties  we  had 
been   paying  hitherto.     In   1843  the  justice  of  the  demaird 
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began  to  be  more  especially  drawn  into  question,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  expressed  himself  against  it  Amid  the 
difficulties  of  Denmark,  in  1848,  the  Charg6  firom  the  United 
States  proposed,  as  a  commutation  for  the  claim,  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Five  years  afterwards, 
the  diplomatic  agent  of  the  United  States  was  instructed  by 
Mr.  Marcy  to  take  the  ground  with  Denmark,  that  his  country 
^ould  recognize  no  immemorial  usage  not  coinciding  with  na- 
tural justice  and  international  law.  In  the  next  year  the 
President  advised  that  the  convention  of  1826  should  be  re- 
garded as  at  an  end ;  and,  aft;er  a  vote  of  the  Senate  to  this  effect, 
notice  was  given  to  Denmark  that  it  would  be  broken  off  in  a 
year  from  that  time.  Denmark  now,  in  October  1855,  pro- 
posed to  our  government  to  enter  into  a  plan  of  capitalizing  the 
dues  according  to  an  equitable  adjustment,  but  the  government 
declined  being  a  party  to  such  an  arrangement.  Meanwhile, 
as  difficulties  with  the  United  States  seemed  to  be  impending, 
and  as  other  nations  were  interested  in  putting  an  end  to  this 
annoyance,  a  congress  met  at  Copenhagen  to  consider  this 
question,  and  fixed  on  the  sum  of  thirty-five  million  rixdoUars 
(at  fifty  cents  of  our  money  to  the  dollar)  as  the  sum  for  whicU 
Denmark  ought  to  give  up  the  Sound  dues  for  ever.  This 
payment  was  divided  among  the  nations  interested  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  their  commerce  passing  through  the  Danish 
straiis ;  and  an  arrangement  for  extinguishing  the  claim  has 
since  been  accepted  by  them  all.  In  March,  1867,  our  govern- 
ment agreed  to  pay,  as  its  portion  of  the  capitalized  stock, 
three  hundred  ninety-three  thousand  and  eleven  dollars.* 

B.  The  entrance  into  the  Black  Sea  and  that  sea  itself. 
Until  Kussia  acquired  territory  on  the  Black  Sea,  The  siack  bm 
that  sea,  with  the  straits  leading  to  it,  and  the  Sto  it.  *  '^•**' 
0ea  of  Marmora  lay  entirely  within  Turkish  territory.  Bui 
Ihe  existence  of  another  power  on  the  Black  Sea  modified  the 
nghts  of  Turkey.  By  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  in  1829,  en 
trance  through  the  straits  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  its  naviga 

*  Gamp,  especially  an  article  in  the  North  American  Reyiew  for  January,  1851 
ffoL  84,  from  which  we  have  drawn  freely. 
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The  same  act  opened  the  Scheldt,  which  had  been  closed 

by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  Spanish  Neth- 

erlands  in  favor  of  the  Dutch,  and  opened  by  thi 

French  on  their  occupation  of  Belgium  in   1792.     On   the 

divulsion  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  in  1831,  the  treaty  of  sep 

aration  again  provided  for  the  free  navigation  of  this  river.* 

All  the  other  navigable  streams  of  Europe  were  open  to  the 

inhabitants  on  their  banks,  either  before  the  treaty 

The  Danube.  ^  __,  ,  .  "' 

of  Vienna,  or  by  its  general  rule  above  mention- 
ed, with  the  exception  of  the  Danube.  By  the  treaty  of  Bu- 
charest, in  1812,  and  that  of  Adrianople,  in  1829,  the  commer- 
cial use  of  thig*  stream  was  to  pertain  in  common  to  the  sub- 
jects of  Turkey  and  of  Kussia.  By  the  recent  treaty  of  Paris, 
in  1856,  the  Danube  also  came  within  the  application  of  the  rule 
of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  '■^  which  Turkey  was  not  an  original 
party.  This  was  the  last  European  stream,  the  freedom  of 
which  was  to  be  gained  for  commerce,  f 

While  Spain,  after  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
was  mistress  of  the  lower  waters  of  the  Missip 
sippi,  she  was  disposed  to  clami  exclusive  controi 
over  the  navigation  near  the  gulf.     But  by  the  treaty  of  Sau 

•  Comp.  Wheaton'8  Hiat.  282-284,  662 ;  Wheaton's  EL  II.  4,  §  16. 

f  Five  articles  of  the  treaty  are  concerned  with  the  navigation  of  the  DanuV 
articles  16-19.    Art.  16  declares  the  freedom  of  the  stream,  according  to  the  Vienm. 
act,  as  a  part  of  the  public  law  of  Europe  for  ever,  and  prohibits  tolls  on  vesseks 
and  duty  on  goods,  levied  on  tlie  simple  account  of  the  navigation.    Art.  16  appoints 
a  commission  of  delegates  from  the  five  great  powers  with  Sardinia  and  Turkey,  t4 
clear  out  the  moutlis  of  the  Danube ;  and,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such 
improvements,  fixed  duties,  equal  in  amouct  for  all  nations,  may  be  levied.    This 
commission,  by  article  18,  is  to  finish  its  work  in  two  years,  and  then  shall  be  pir 
nounced  to  be  dissolved.    Meanwhile,  a  permanei^t  commission,  by  article  17,  is  t 
be  appointed;  consisting  of  delegates  of  Austria,  Baviria,  Turkey  and  Wurtemberg, 
to  which  a  commission  from  the  three  Danubian  principalities  is  to  be  joined,  who 
shall  draw  up  rules  of  navigation  and  fluvial  police,  remove  remaining  obstacles^ 
cause  ^orks  necessary  for  the  navigation  to  be  executed  along  the  whole  course  of 
the  river,  and  when  the  first  mentioned  conmiis  ion  shall  be  dissolved,  shall  see  that 
the  mouths  of  the  river  are  kept  in  good  order.    Art.  19  allows  each  of  the  coh> 
tracting  powers  at  all  times  to  station  two  light  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  execution  of  regulationB  setticd.  by  conunon  ooiv 
aent     For  the  act  of  navigation  of  the  Danube,  growing  out  of  Art*  17,  aboi  a 
ioned,  i>ej  Murhard  Nouv.  Rec.  xvi.  2,  76. 
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LiOTeiuso  el  Seal,  in  1795,  the  use  of  the  stream  and  liberty  Ic 
depoeit  ^^kkIs  at  and  export  them  from  New  Orleans  was 
granted  to  citizens  of  the  United  States. .  Before  this  the  qnes- 
don  of  the  rights  of  the  parties  had  been  agitated  between 
tliem.  The  United  States  had  contended  that  there  is  a 
natural  right  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  on  the  upper  waters 
of  a  stream,  under  whatever  political  society  they  might  b 
found,  to  descend  by  it  to  the  ocean.  It  was  acknowledged, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  that  this  was,  at  the  most,  an 
imperfect  right,  and  yet  the  right  was  claimed  to  be  as  real  as 
any  other,  however  well-defined,  so  that  its  refiisal  would  con- 
stitute an  injury,  for  which  satisfaction  might  be  demanded. 
There  seems  to  be  a  weakness  in  this  argument,  for  by  admit- 
ting the  right  to  be  an  imperfect  one,  the  claim  of  injury  for 
not  complying  with  it  was  cut  off.  In  1803,  Louisiana,  which 
had  been  ceded  by  Spain  to  France  in  1800,  was  purchased  of 
the  latter  by  the  United  States,  which  thus  had  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  course  of  the  river.* 

The  St.  Lawrence,  after  separating  for  a  great  distance  the 
British  possessions  from  those  of  the  American 
Union,  traverses  British  territory  to  the  sea.  The 
government  of  Great  Britain,  for  a  long  time,  steadily  reftised 
to  concede  the  right  of  using  the  lower  stream  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation,  and  the  same  diplomatic  controversy  was  carried 
on ,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mississippi,  between  the  right  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  law  of  nations,  and  the  claim  on  the  principles 
of  natural  justice.  Meanwhile,  canals  and  railroads 'having 
bound  the  western  part  of  the  Union  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
and  New  York  having  become  a  financial  centre  even  for  the 
Canadas,  the  importance  of  the  question  was  greatly  lessened. 
By  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  June  5, 1854,  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  as  weU  as  of  the  canals  in  Canada,  was  at  length  thrown 
open  to  the  United  States,  on  the  same  conditions  which  are 
•mposed  on  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  This  privilege  may 
be  revoked  by  the  latter  party  upon  due  notice.  On  their  part 
the  United  States  granted  to  British  subjects  the  free  navigar 
fcion  of  Lake  Michigan. 

*  Comp.  Wheatoii*8  Hki.  p.  606-51L 
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TLe  vast  system  of  streams  which  fiml  their  way  to  the  se^ 
La  vhita.  ■yitem  ^7  meims  of  the  La  Plata  is  open  for  navigation^ 
of  rivc«,  j^q|.  qj^Yj  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks,  but  also 

in  a  degree  to  strangers.  The  Argentine  confederation  and 
Buenos  Ayres  opened  their  waters  in  1853.  In  the  same  year 
Bolivia,  whose  territory  is  on  the  head  waters,  made  a  nimiber 
of  places  on  the  banks  of  its  rivers  free  ports.  Brazil  had  done 
the  same,  and  several  years  ago  bound  Paraguay  by  a  treaty 
to  the  same  policy ;  but  the  government  of  this  latter  country 
closed  navigation  above  the  capital,  Assuncion,  to  foreigners, 
— allowing  the  use  of  the  waters  only  to  Brazil  and  the  Argen- 
tine republic, — and  below,  by  police  regulations,  sought  to 
throw  the  trade  principally  into  the  hands  of  one  nation. 

A  decree  of  tlie  Emperor  of  Brazil,  dated  Dec.  7,  1866, 
opens  the  Amazon  to  the  frontier  of  Brazil  to 
the  merchant  ships  of  all  nations  from  and  after 
Sept.  7,  1867.  Its  tributaries,  the  Tapajos,  the  Madeira  and 
the  Rio  Negro,  are  also  opened,  but  not  through  their  com>e 
within  the  empire.  *'  The  navigation  of  the  affluents  of  tlie 
Amazon  in  the  part  in  which  only  one  of  the  banks  belongs 
to  Brazil  is  depending  on  a  previous  agreement  with  the  other 
river  states,  as  to  the  respective  limits  and  police  and  fiscal 
regulations."  Conventions  of  Brazil  with  Venezuela  and  Peru 
concede  reciprocally  navigation  on  the  Amazon  and  its  tribu- 
taries. (Comp.  Dipl.  Corresp.  of  the  U.  S.  for  1867-1868, 
II.  256.) 

The  Stikine,  Yukon,  and  Porcupine  rivers  of  Alaska,  rising 
in  British  and  running  into  our  territory,  were  opened  to  botl 
nations  by  the  treaty  of  1S71. 

Such  have  been  the  advances  in  the  freedom  of  navigation 
during  the  last  forty  years.  There  is  now  scarcely  a  river  in 
the  Christian  portions  of  the  world,  the  dwellers  on  whose 
upper  waters  have  not  the  right  of  free  communication,  by 
God's  clumnels,  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  Whether  tlie 
motive  which  brought  this  about  has  been  self-interest  or  se!»so 
of  justice,  an  end  approved  alike  by  justice  and  benevolence 
has  been  reached,  and  the  world  cannot  fail  to  be  the  gainer. 


CHAPTER  m. 

UeBT  OB  CLAIM  OF  nVTRBOOUBSB. — ^RBLATIOIVB  OF  FOBEIGrtSBS  WITHia 

A  TKBRITOBT  OF  A  STATE. 

§59. 

Wb  have  already  come  to  the  conclusion  that  sovereignty 
in  the  strictest  sense  authorizes  a  nation  to  decide  intercourse     oi 

"i     M     .  ..        .-11    1  •  -..1     »**t««i  how  fiur  a 

upon  what  terms  it  will  have  mtercourse  with  right. 
foreigners,  and  even  to  shut  out  all  mankind  from  its  borders. 
(§  25.)  If  a  protective  tariff,  or  the  prohibition  of  certain 
articles  is  no  violation  of  rights,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  far  one 
state  may  not  go  in  refusing  to  have  commerce  with  another. 
If  foreigners  may  be  placed  under  surveillance,  or  may  have 
various  rights  of  citizens  reftised  to  them,  why  may  they  not 
be  excluded  from  the  territory  ?  If  it  be  said  that  the  destina- 
tion of  separate  stated,  as  of  separate  families,  is  to  be  helpfril 
to  one  another,  that  entire  isolation  is  impossible,  still  the 
amount  of  intercourse  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  party 
interested ;  and  if  a  state,  judging  incorrectly,  strives  to  live 
within  itself  as  much  as  possible,  is  it  to  be  forced  to  change  its 
policy,  any  more  than  to  modify  its  protective  tariff? 

And  yet  some  kind  of  intercourse  of  neighboring  states  is 
BO  natural,  that  it  must  have  been  coeval  with  their  foundation, 
and  with  the  origin  of  law;  it  is  so  necessary,  that  to  decline  i% 
involves  often  extreme  inhumanity;  it  is  so  essential  to  the 
progress  of  mankind,  that  unjust  wars  have  been  blessings 
when  they  opened  nations  to  one  another.  There  could,  of 
course,  be  no  international  law  without  it.  The  following 
maxims  relating  to  the  so-called  right,  are,  in  substance,  laid 
down  by  Hofller.    (§  33.) 
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1.  Entire  non-intercourse  shuts  a  nation  out  from  being  a 
What  a  state  may  Partner  in  international  law. — [This,  howerer,  is 
respects  **inteii  ^^^  tTuej  if  international  law  is  taken  in  its  broad- 
°®""**-  est  sense,  for  to  treat  a  nation,  or  its  subjects, 
when  these  latter  are  fallen  in  with,  as  having  no  rights,  be- 
cause they  have  no  intercourse  with  us,  is  not  only  inhnman 
but  unjust.] 

2.  No  nation  can,  without  hostility,  cut  off  another  from 
the  UAC  of  necessaries  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere.  [But 
necessaries  must  not  be  confotmded  with  articles  highly  de- 
sirable.] 

3.  No  state  has  a  right  to  cut  another  off  from  the  innocent 
use  of  its  usual  ways  of  communication  with  a  third  state.  "  The 
older  writers  called  this  the^tw  trcrndtua^  or  jiis  pdsaagii  in^ 
noxiiy  but  disputed  whether  it  is  a  perfect  or  imperfect  right. 
Only  necessary  wants  create  a  definite  right.  The  refusal  of 
something  merely  useful  to  one  party,  to  grant  which  does  the 
other  no  harm,  is  at  most  an  imfriendly  procedure.  Many,  as 
Grotius  (II.  2,  §  13),  and  Vattel  (11.  §  123,  132-134),  decide, 
that  there  is  a  right  in  this  case,  but  naturally  have  to  reserve 
for  the  owner,  the  decision  whether  he  will  be  harmed  or  not  by 
parting  with  his  commodities." 

4.'  No  state  can,  without  violation  of  right,  exclude  another 
from  intercourse  with  a  third  state  against  the  will  of  the 
latter. 

5.  In  its  intercourse  with  ^others  every  state  is  bound  to 
truth  and  honesty,  [without  which  intercourse  must  be  broken 
up]. 

6.  No  state  can  exclude  the  properly  documented  subjects 
of  another  friendly  state,  or  send  them  away  after  tliey  have 
been  once  admitted  without  definite  reasons,  which  must  be 
submitted  to  the  foreign  government  concerned. 

To  these  we  may  add  that 

No  state  can  withdraw  from  intercourse  with  others  with 
out  a  violation  of  a  right  gained  by  usage. 

N'o  state  can  treat  with  cruelty,  or  deprive  of  their  propertj 
tlie  8u])jects  of  another,  whom  some  calamity,  such  as  tlie  di? 
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treas  or  stranding  of  a  vesgel,  throws  within  its  borders,  without 
wrong  and  just  claim  of  redress. 

§60. 

"Within  these  limits,  intercourse,  whether  through  travellen 
or  merchants,  is  regulated  by  the  free  sovereign  whatatuuma^ 
act  of  each  state.  Whether  it  will  have  a  pass-  **"* 
port  system,  a  protective  tariff,  special  supervision  of  strangers ; 
whether  it  will  give  superior  commercial  privileges  to  ono 
nation  over  another;  in  short,  whether  it  will  be  fair  and 
liberal,  or  selfish  and  monopolizing,  it  must  decide,  like  any 
private  tradesman  or  master  of  a  family,  for  itself.  The  law 
of  nations  does  not  interfere  at  this  point  with  the  will  of  the 
individual  state.* 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  non-intercourse 
and  restriction  are  fast  disappearing  from  the  commercial  ar- 
rangements of  the  world,  and  that  jealousy  of  foreigners  is 
vanishing  from  the  minds  of  all  the  more  civilized  nations,  in 
the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West.    The  feeling  that  there  is  a 

*  There  is  a  difficttlty  in  the  theory  of  inteniational  law,  arismg  from  the  weak- 
neas  of  the  chdm  which  one  state  has  to  intercourse  with  another,  compared  with 
the  immense  and  fundamental  importance  of  intercourse  itself.  There  can  be  no 
law  of  nations,  no  dTilization,  no  worlds  without  it,  but  only  separate  atoms ;  and 
yet  we  cannot  punish,  it  is  held,  the  refusal  of  intercourse,  as  a  wrong  done  to  us. 
by  force  of  arms,  but  can  only  retaliate  by  similar  conduct  I  have,  in  §  26,  en 
deayored  to  meet  this  by  a  parallel  case, — ^marriage  is  all  hnportant,  yet  for  com* 
mencing  it  entire  consent  of  the  parties  is  necessary.  And  yet,  to  put  intercourse 
on  the  ground  of  comity  or  even  of  duty,  fails  to  satisfy  me.  Practically,  we  may 
say  that  nations  will  haye  intercourse  by  trade  and  otherwise,  wheneyer  they  find 
it  to  be  for  their  interest ;  but  the  case  of  half-ciyilized  or  long  secluded  nations, 
like  Japan,  which  satisfy  thdr  own  wants,  and  rather  ayoid  than  desire  foreign  arti' 
des,  shows  that  long  ages  may  elapse  before  yiews  suggested  by  self-interest  or  sus- 
pidon  are  abandoned.  Shall  we  then  force  them  into  intercourse  ?  Perhaps  we 
may,  if  we  get  a  just  occasion  of  war  with  them ;  but  not  because  they  take  a  po- 
sition which,  though  disastrous  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  is  yet  an  exerdde  of 
■oyereignty. 

Bnt  apart  from  this  theoretical  yiew,  there  are  many  duties,  duties  of  mutual 
help-,  incumbent  on  nations  who  hold  intercourse  with  one  another,  which  serye  to 
facilitate  such  intercourse.  Such  are,  aid  to  trayellers,  use  of  courts,  and  the  like, 
which  ouglit  to  be  regarded  as  the  necepsary  means  of  promoting  ndniittiKl  iutttr 
DOiirfe,  and  therefore  as  obligatory,  whon  intcrcoimse  \a  odcc  tUIowed. 
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certain  right  for  lawful  commerce  to  go  everywliere  is  in  ad- 
vance of  the  doctrine  of  strict  right  which  the  law  of  nationfl 
lays  down.  The  Christian  states,  having  tolerably  free  inter- 
course with  one  another,  and  perceiving  the  vast  benefits  which 
flow  from  it,  as  well  as  being  persuaded  that  in  the  divine 
arrangements  of  the  world,  intercourse  is  the  normal  condition 
of  mankind,  have  of  late,  sometimes  under  pretext  of  wrongs 
committed  by  states  less  advanced  in  civilization,  forced  them 
into  the  adoption  of  the  same  rules  of  intercourse,  as  though 
this  were  a  right  which  coidd  not  be  withheld.  Recent  trea- 
ties with  China  and  Japan  liave  opened  these  formerly  secluded 
countries  to  commercial  enterprise,  and  even  to  travel ;  and 
the  novel  sight  of  an  ambassadar  from  Japan  visiting  our 
country  will  not  be  so  strange  as  the  concessions  of  trade  which 
this  shy  people  has  already  granted.*  It  is  conceded,  more- 
over, that  the  great  roads  of  transit  shall  be  open  to  all  nations, 
not  monopolized  by  one ;  and  thei  newer  commercial  provisions 
quite  generally  place  the  parties  to  them  on  the  footing  of  the 
most  favored  nations.  This  freedom  and  spread  of  intercourse 
is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  the  present  history 
of  the  world. 

§61. 

There  could  be  no  intercourse  between  nations  if  aliens  and 
Individual  aiieni  their  property  were  not  safe  from  violence,  and 
tion.  *  ^^  ^"^  even  if  they  could  not  demand  the  protection  of 
the  state  where  they  reside.  This  protection,  be  it  observed,  ib 
territorial  in  its  character,  that  is,  it  is  due  to  them  only  within 
the  territory  of  a  state,  on  its  vessels  and  when  they  are  with 
its  ambassadors,  while  the  protection,  of  citizens  or  subjects,  aa 
being  parts  or  members  of  the  state,  ceases  at  no  time  and  ir 
no  place.  The  obligation  to  treat  foreigners  with  humanity, 
and  to  protect  them  when  once  admitted  into  a  country,  de 
peuJs  not  on  their  belonging  to  a  certain  political  community 
which  has  a  ftmction  to  defend  its  members,  nor  wholly  on 
treaty,  but  on  the  essential  rights  of  human  nature.     Hence 

*  Since  tliis  was  written,  in  1809,  a  Japanese  delegation  has  boeoxne  a  matter  4 
taot.    2d  Ml. 
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1.  It  has  been  claimed  with  apparent  justice,  that  aliens 
hare  a  right  of  asylum.  To  refase  to  distressed  foreigners,  as 
shipwrecked  crews,  a  temporary  home,  or  to  treat  them  with 
cruelty,  is  a  crime.  As  for  the  exile  who  has  no  country,  in- 
ternational law  cannot  ensure  his  protection,  but  most  nations, 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  that  have  passed  beyond  the  in- 
ferior stages  of  civilization,  have  opened  the  door  to  such  un- 
fortunate persons,  and  to  shut  them  out,when  national  safety 
does  not  require  it,  has  been  generally  esteemed  a  flagitious 
and  even  an  irreligious  act.  The  case  of  aliens  who  have  fled 
firom  their  native  country  on  account  of  crime,  will  be  consid- 
ered in  the  sequel. 

2.  The  right  of  innocent  passage  has  already  been  con- 
sidered. It  may  be  claimed  on  stronger  grounds  than  the  right 
of  entering  an(l  settling  in  a  country,  for  the  reAisal  may  not 
only  injure  the  aliens  desirous  of  transit,  but  also  the  coimtry 
into  which  they  propose  to  go.  The  right  of  transit  of  armies, 
and  of  entrance  of  armed  ships  into  harbors,  will  be  considered 
by  themselves.  As  their  presence  may  be  dangerous,  to  refuse 
transit  or  admission  in  these  cases  rests  on  grounds  of  its  own. 

3.  The  right  of  emigration.  Formerly  it  was  doubted  whether 
an  individual  had  a  right  to  quit  his  country  and  settle  else- 
where, without  leave  from  his  government ;  and  in  some  coun- 
tries he  who  did  go  had  to  sacrifice  a  part  of  his  property.*  At 
present  such  a  right  is  very  generally  conceded,  under  certain 
limitations.  "  The  right  of  emigration,"  says  Heffter,  "  is  in- 
alienable :  only  self-imposed  or  unfulfilled  obligations  can  re- 
strict it."  The  relation  of  the  subject  to  the  sovereign  is  a 
voluntary  one,  to  be  terminated  by  emigration.  But  a  state  is 
not  bound  to  allow  the  departure  of  its  subjects,  until  all  pre 
existing  lawful  obligations  to  the  state  have  been  satisfied 
Notice,  therefore,  may  be  required  of  an  intent  to  emigrate, 
and  security  be  demanded  for  the  satisfaction  of  back-standing 

•  By  the  JIM  detraduSy  droit  de  ddracHon^  property  to  which  strangers  out  of  tho 
soantry  succeeded  was  taxed.  By  an  analogous  tax,  as  the  gabeJle  d*emigraUon, 
those  who  left  a  country  were  amerced  in  part  of  their  goods,  immorable  or  moya> 
bl&  Such  odious  rights,  says  De  Martens  (I.  §  90),  although  existing  still,  are  Teij 
generally  abolished. 
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obligaiioDS,  befcre  the  person  in  question  is  allowed  to  leave 
the  country.*  De  Martens  writes  to  this  effectf  "  It  belongs 
to  universal  and  positive  public  law  to  determine  how  far  the 
state  is  authorized  to  restrict  or  prevent  the  emigration  of  the 
natives  of  a  country.  Although  the  bond  which  attaches  a 
subject  to  the  state  of  his  birth  '^r  his  adoption  be  not  indis- 
soluble, every  state  has  a  right  to  be  informed  beforehand  of 
the  design  of  one  of  its  subjects  to  expatriate  himself,  and  to 
examine  whether  by  reason  of  crime  or  debt,  or  engagements 
not  yet  fulfilled  towards  the  state,  it  is  authorized  to  retain  liim 
longer.  These  cases  excepted,  it  is  no  more  justified  in  prohib- 
iting him  fi'om  emigrating,  than  it  would  be  in  prohibiting 
foreign  sojourners  from  doing  the  same.  These  principles  have 
always  been  followed  in  Germany.  They  have  been  sanctioned 
even  by  the  federal  pact  of  the  German  confederation,  as  far 
as  relates  to  emigration  from  the  territory  oi  one  member  of 
the  confederation  to  that  of  another." 

§62. 

Foreigners  admitted  into  a  country  are  subject  to  its  laws, 
unless  the  laws  themselves  give  them,  in  a  greater 

Relation  of  aliens  ,  ,  . .  mi  •      •  t       •% 

to  the  laws,  and  or  Icss  degree,  exemption.     1  his  is  rarely  done, 

and  the  general  practice  of  all  Cliristian  states 
treats  foreigners — except  some  especial  classes  of  them — as  tran- 
sient subjects  of  the  state  where  they  reside,  or  on  whose  ships 
they  sail  over  the  high  sea.  They  are  held  to  obedience  to  its 
laws  and  punished  for  disobeying  them,  nor  is  it  usual  to  miti- 
gate their  punishment  on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  the  law 
of  the  land.  They  are,  again,  as  we  have  seen,  entitled  to  pro- 
tection, and  failure  to  secure  this,  or  any  act  of  oppression  may 
be  a  ground  of  complaint;  of  retorsion,  or  even  of  war,  on  the 
part  ot*  their  native  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  law  ot 
the  land  may  without  injustice  place  them  in  an  inferior  posi- 
tion to  the  native-bom  subject.  Thus  they  may  be  obliged  to 
pay  a  residence  tax,  may  be  restricted  as  to  the  powcir  of  hold- 
ing land,  may  have  no  political  rights,  may  be  obliged  to  give 

•  Homer,  §  16,  g  88.  f  Preds,  etc  Paris  cd.  of  .868,  §  91. 
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Becnrity  in  suits  where  the  native  is  not,  may  be  forbidden  to 
entei  int**  certain  callings,  may  be  subjected  to  special  police 
regulations,  without  any  ground  for  complaint  that  they  art 
oppressed.  But  most  restrictions  upon  foreigners  have  disap- 
peared with  the  advance  of  humane  feeling,  and  the  increasing 
frequency  of  intercourse  between  nations,  until  they  are  in  al- 
most all  Christian  countries,  in  all  rights  excepting  political, 
nearly  on  a  level  with  native-bom  persons.  In  fact,  if  foreign- 
ers are  admitted  to  establish  themselves  in  a  country,  it  is  but 
justice  that  all  private  rights  should  be  accorded  to  them. 
Thus  the  courts  of  their  domicU  ought  to  be  as  open  to  them, 
as  to  the  native-bom  citizen,  for  collecting  debts  and  redress- 
ing injuries. 

§63. 

The  progress  of  humanity  in  the  treatment  of  foreigners, 
nay  be  shown  by  the  following  brief  sketch,  in-  ^rotmaB  of  hn- 
Juding  only  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  Christian  JiSuy  tSwardl 
states.  In  Greece  different  policies  prevailed.  »"«»•.  "^^^^^ 
Aristocratic  and  agricultural  states  were  in  general  jealous  of 
strangers,  democratic  and  commercial  ones  viewed  them  with 
favor.  Sparta  was  called  ix^po^evo^^  as  excluding  them  and 
watching  them  while  in  the  territory.  At  Athens,  where  the 
policy  was  humane  and  liberal,  domiciled  strangers, — ^metoeci, 
— ^were  subject  to  a  small  stranger's  tax,  had  heavier  pecuniary 
burdens  than  the  native  citizen,  were  required  to  serve  in  the 
army  and  navy,  and  needed  a  patron  for  the  transaction  of 
legal  business.  '  Their  great  numbers,  equal  to  one  half  of  the 
citizens,  show  that  they  prospered  under  this  policy,  which  was 
extended  to  barbarians  as  well  aa  to  Greeks.  Sometimes  they 
attained,  by  vote  of  the  community,  to  fuU  citizenship.  A  spe- 
cial but  smaller  class  of  foreigners — ^the  UroreKeUj — ^had  a  status 
more  nearly*like  tjiat  of  the  citizen  than  the  ordinary  metoecL 
In  many  states  of  Greece,  individual  aliens,  or  whole  commu- 
nities, received  by  vote  some  of  the  most  important  civic  rights, 
as  those  of  intermarriage,  of  holding  real  estate  within  the  ter- 
ritory and  of  immunity  from  taxation.  (iTrir/afiia^  eyKTrjai^:  and 
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In  Rome^  foreigners  enjoyed  those  rights  which  belonged  to 
the  Jus  gentium ;  they  could  acquire  and  dispose  of  property, 
oould  sue  in  the  courts,  and  had  an  especial  magistrate  to  at- 
tend to  their  cases  at  law,  but  could  make  no  testament,  noi 
had  they  the  conmibium  and  oommercium  of  Roman  citizens 

In  the  Germanic  states,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire^ 
foreigners  at  first  were  without  rights,  and  a  prey  to  violence 
as  having  no  share  in  political  bodies?  Hence  they  needed 
and  fell  under  the  protection  of  the  seigneur,  or  of  his  baili£ 
In  France,  especially,  the  seigneur,  as  the  price  of  his  protec- 
tion, levied  a  poll  tax  on  the  stranger,  and  arrogated  the  right 
to  inherit  his  goods,  when  he  had  no  natural  heirs  within  the 
district.  Even  the  capacity  of  making  a  testament  was  taken 
away  from  him,  and  sometimes  even  inland  heirs  were  excluded 
from  the  succeasion.  Some  lords  forbade  strangers  to  leave  the 
district  after  a  certain  length  of  residence,  and  to  marry  out  of 
it.  And  sometimes  these  rights  were  exercised  over  French- 
men from  other  juristic  territories  (chatellenies),  under  the 
same  suzerains.  The  name  by  which  this  right  or  aggregate 
of  rights  went,  is  jus  (dhinagii^  droit  cCavhaine^  which  M. 
Dietz,  the  highest  authority  in  Romanic  philology,  derives  not 
from  AlbanuSj  a  Scotchman,  nor  from  <dibi  nai/us,  but  from 
alibi  simply,  formed  from  the  adverb,  aflSer  the  analogy  otpro- 
chaifij  lointain. 

At  length  the  droit  d'aubaine  fell  to  the  king  alone,  and 
now  consisted  first  in  an  extraordinary  tax  levied  upon  stran- 
gers on  certain  occasions,  and  secondly  in  the  king's  becoming 
the  heir  of  strangers  who  had  left  no  heirs  of  their  body  within 
the  kingdom.  Many  private  persons  were  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  this  right  by  special  privilege,  and  whole  nations, 
as  the  United  States  in  1778,  by  treaty.  Abolished  by  the 
constituent  assembly  in  1790,  and  re-established  by  the  Code 
Napoleon  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  it  again  disappeared 
anew  from  French  legislation  in  1819,  when  a  law  gave  to  tbr- 
eigners  the  right  of  succession  in  France  to  the  saiae  extent 
with  native  bom  Frenchmen.* 

•  Se€  rapcdally  Warnkonig,  FranzOa.  Rechtsgesch.  U.   180-188,  471,  ai  1  dt 
Ilart*>u4,  I.  ^  90. 
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§64. 

Certain  classes  of  aliens  are^  by  the  comity  of  nationE,  ez« 
empted  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  laws,  in  the  land  of  their  temporary  ^' 
Bojonm.  They  are  conceived  of  as  bringing  their  native  lawi 
with  them  out  of  their  native  territory,  and  the  name  given  ta 
the  fiction  of  law, — ^for  it  seems  there  must  be  a  fiction  of  law 
to  explain  a  very  simple  fact,— is  exUnritariidUy.  This  priv- 
il^e  is  conceded  especially  (1.)  to  sovereigns  travelling  abroad 
with  their  trains ;  (2.)  to  ambassadors,  their  suite,  family,  and 
Berrants ;  and  (3.)  to  the  officers  and  crews  of  public  armed 
vessels  in  foreign  ports,  and  to  armies  in  their  permitted  transit 
through  foreign  territory.                 ^ 

This  privilege  is  not  constant,  nor  unlimited.    The  righl 
of  entrance  in  l;o  foreign  territory,  on  which  the  ^imiti  of  «zteRi. 
privilege  is    founded,  is   one   dependent   on  a  ^®'^*^'y- 
comity  which  circumstances  may  abridge.    Thus,  for  reasons  oi 
state,  a  sovereign  may  have  the  permission  refused  to  him  to 
set  foot  on  a  foreign  soil,  and  much  more  is  the 
like  true  of  ships  and  armies.  When  a  sovereign 
is  abroad,  his  person  is  inviolate  and  exempt  from  the  laws  of 
the  land,  but  he  may  not  exercise  acts  of  sovereignty,  not  ac- 
corded to  him  by  his  native  laws,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  pxm- 
fshing  persons  in  his  suite  capitally, — as  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  put  to  death  one  of  her  household  in  France, — ^nor 
acts  hazardous  to  the  safety  or  the  sovereignty  of  the  state 
where  he  is  sojourning,  nor,  perhaps,  acts  which  the  sovereign 
of  the  country  himself  cannot  exercise.    Neither  then  nor  at 
any  time  will  this  right  apply,  so  as  to  exempt  real  or  other 
property,  which  he  may  have  in  the  foreign  country,  from  its 
local  laws,  with  the  exception  of  such  effects  as  he  may  have 
brought  with  him.     For  the  same  right  as  conceded  to  amba& 
Fadors,  we  refer  to  the  chapter  relating  to  those  functionaries. 
Ships  of  war,  and  vessels  chartered  to  convey  a  sovereign  or 
Ills  representative,   are  peculiar  in  this  respect, 
that  the  vessel  is  regarded  in  a  certain  sense  to 
be  part  of  alien  territory  moved  into  the  harbors  of  anothei 
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dtate.  (§  54.)  The  crews  on  board  the  public  vessels  are  uudel 
their  native  lawB,  bnt  on  shore,  if  guilty  of  acts  of  aggression  oi 
hostility,  can  be  opposed  by  force  and  arrested.  So  also  the 
vessel  itself  must  pay  respect  to  the  port  and  health  laws.* 
Crimes  committed  on  shore  expose  persons  belonging  to  sucb 
vessels  not  only  to  complaint  before  their  own  sovereign,  but, 

also  to  arrest  and  trial.  Of  armies  in  transit,  whep 
such  a  right  is  conceded,  Vattel  says  (III.  8,  §  180) 
that  "  the  grant  of  passage  includes  that  of  every  particular 
thing  connected  with  the  passage  of  troops,  and  of  things  with- 
out which  it  would  not  be  practicable ;  such  as  the  liberty  of 
carrying  whatever  maj  be  necessary  to  an  army ;  that  of  exer- 
cising military  discipline  on  the  officers  and  soldiers ;  and  that 
of  buying  at  a  reasonable  rate  anything  an  army  may  want, 
unless  a  fear  of  scarcity  renders  an  exception  necessary,  when 
the  army  must  carry  with  them  their  provisions."  If  we  are 
not  deceived,  crimes  committed  along  the  line  of  march,  away 
from  the  body  of  the  army,  as  pilfering  and  marauding,  au- 
thorize arrest  by  the  magistrates  of  the  country,  and  a  demand 
at  least,  that  the  commanding  officers  shall  bring  such  crimee 
to  a  speedy  trial.  When  the  transit  of  troops  is  allowed,  it  is 
apt  to  be  specially  guarded  by  treaties. 

The  rrews  of  commercial  vessels  in  foreign  ports  have  in 
general  no  such  exemption  from  the  law  of  the 

Orewg  of  oommer-    *='_  -n       ^t        i  i  -n  i 

etai  venaeis  in  placc.  J3y  the  law  of  J?  raucc,  however,  crimes 
French  poru.        ^^^^^^^^  ^^  y>o^^  of  foreign  vcsscls  in  French 

ports,  where  none  but  the  crew  are  concerned,  are  not  con- 
sidered as  pertaining  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  France, 
while  offences  committed  on  the  shore  and  against  others  than 
ilie  vessels'  crews,  come  before  the  tribunals  of  the  kingdom* 
This  is  a  compromise  between  territorial  sovereignty  and  the 
principle  or  fiction  that  the  ship  is  a  part  of  the  domain  of  its 
own  nation,  wherever  found. 
Veneb  driven  in-        Yesscls,  drivcu  luto  forcigu  watci^  agaiust 

to  foreign  harbor*     ,  mi       i»  xv  a  a.   j    e 

(uiiTiheirooorM.  the  Will  of  the  mastcr,  are  exempted  from  or 

•  Ortolan,  I.  Sia 
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dinarj  charges  and  jurisdiction,  and  allowed  to  depart  nn 
hindered.* 

§65.  ^ 

Exemption  from  local  jurisdiction  has  been  granted  to  for 
eigners  from  Christian  lands,  resident  in  certain 

.  .  '  i.iT.       Exemption*  to  foik 

oriental  countries :  the  reasons  tor  which  he  in  eign©™  lu  certain 

,  '  ,       Eastern  oOnntriM. 

the  fact,  that  the  laws  and  usages  there  prevail- 
ing are  quite  unlike  those  of  Christendom,  an^  in  the  natural 
suspicion  of  Christian  states,  that  justice  will  not  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  native  courts,  which  leads  them  to  obtain  special 
privileges  for  their  subjects.  The  arrangements  for  this  pur- 
pose are  contained  in  treaties  which  have  a  general  resem- 
blance to  one  another.  In  Turkey,  and  some  other  Moham- 
medan countries,  foreigners  form  communities  under  their 
consuls,  who  exercise  over  them  a  jurisdiction,  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  matters,  which  excludes  that  of  the  territorial 
courts.  In  civil  cases  an  appeal  lies  to  the  courts  at  home,  and 
in  criminal,  beyond  the  imposition  of  fines,  the  consul  has 
power  only  to  prepare  a  case  for  trial  before  the  same  tribu- 
nal8.t  But  the  extent  of  power  given  to  its  ftmctionaries  each 
nation  determines  for  itself. 

The  same  system  in  general  has  been  followed  in  the  trea- 
ties of  Christian  states  with  China,  of  which  that  made  by  the 
United  States  in  1844,  and  spoken  of  below  under  the  title  of 
consuls,  may  serve  as  an  example.  Quite  recently  the  same 
exterritorial  jurisdiction  has  been  granted  by  the  government 
of  Japan  to  functionaries  of  the  United  States  resident  in  that 
country.^ 

*  Comp.  HefPfcer,  g  79,  and  Webster's  Letter  to  Ashburton  respecting  the  Creole^ 
Works,  VI.  303-818. 

f  Wheaton,  EL  II.  2,  g  11. 

X  An  Act  was  passed  by  Congress,  in  1860,  to  carry  into  effect  certain  stipula- 
tions in  the  treatieb  between  the  United  Stateii  and  China,  Japan,  Siam,  Tnrkey,  Per- 
sia, Tripoli,  Tunis,  Morocco,  and  Muscat,  and  by  which  our  laws  in  criminal  and  civil 
matters  are  extended  over  American  citizens  in  those  countries ;  also  the  common 
Uw,  including  equity  and  admiralty.  Ministers  and  consuls  have  full  Judicial  pow 
tn,  and  can  punish  by  fine  or  impridonment,  or  both,  at  discretion.  Tlie  President 
is  authorised  to  appoint  seven  Marshals  to  execute  proce:»es,  one  in  Japan,  four  in 
China,  one  in  Siam,  and  one  in  Turkey.    Murder  and  insurrection,  or  rebcllior 
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§66. 

Foreign  residents  in  most  Christian  countries  can  sustaLi, 
Aliens  lodng  in  ^  *^®  couTse  of  time,  a  closcr  or  more  distant 
ffr  cSractiHjf  connection  with  the  body  politic  within  whoec 
*^*®"^  borders  they  live.     They  can  acquire  nationality, 

or  in  other  words  become  naturalized,  or  they  may  remain  in 
the  territory  a^  domiciliated  strangers. 

Naturalization  implies  the  renunciation  of  a  former  nation- 
_  ality,  and  the  fact  of  entrance  into  a  similar  re- 

lation  towards  a  new  body  politic.  It  is  possible 
for  a  person,  without  renouncing  his  country,  or  expatriating 
himself,  to  have  the  privileges  of  citizenship  in  a  second  coon- 
try,  although  he  cannot  sustain  the  same  obligations  to  both* 
Is  it  also  possible  for  him  to  renounce  his  country,  and  become 
a  citizen  of  another,  so  far  as  even  to  be  bound,  like  his  fellow 
citizens,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  land  of  his  birth  ?  Most 
nations  hold  that  this  transfer  of  allegiance  is  possible,  and 
embody  the  conditions  of  it  in  their  naturalization  laws.  Even 
England,  which  retains  the  doctrine  of  indelible  allegiance, 
admits  strangers  to  citizenship  by  special  act  or  grant.  (§66 
infra.)  But  inasmuch  as  the  conditions  of  naturcdization  vary, 
there  may  arise  here  a  conflict  of  laws,  and  two  nations  may 
at  once  claim  the  same  man  as  sustaining  to  them  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  citizen.  International  law  has  not  undertaken  to 
decide  in  such  conflicts,  and  the  question  is  scarcely  one  of 
practical  importance,  except  when  the  naturalized  person  re- 
turns to  his  native  country,  and  when  he  is  caught  flghting 
against  her.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  state,  having  under- 
taken to  adopt  a  stranger,  is  bound  to  protect  him  like  any 
other  citizen.     Should  he  return  to  his  native  soil,  and  be  ap 

■gainflt  the  goyernment  of  either  of  said  countries,  with  intent  to  snbyert  tlie  sane, 
ftre  made  capital  offences,  punishable  with  death.  Our  consols  or  oommerdal 
agents  on  islands  not  inhabited  by  any  dyilized  people,  or  whom  we  haye  not  reo- 
ognized  by  treaty,  are  also  empowered  to  exercise  judicial  functions  over  American 
citizens.  By  the  treaty  with  Japan,  signed  at  Tedo,  July  20,  1858,  offenoes  shall 
be  tried  in  the  offender's  court  and  according  to  the  law  of  his  country,  and  tli» 
courts  of  each  nation,  that  is,  the  consular  and  the  Japanese,  are  open  to  creditonr 
belonging  to  the  other  nationality. 
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prebended  for  the  non-fulfilinent  of  civic  duties  which  devolved 
on  him  before  his  emigration,  there  would  be  no  ground  of 
complaint  on  that  score.  Should  he  be  required  anew  to  entei 
into  the  status  of  a  citizen,  this  force  must  be  regarded  by  hie 
adopted  country,  on  her  theory  of  civic  rights,  as  a  wrong  call- 
ing for  redress.  Should  he  be  subjected  to  ill-treatment  when 
a  captive  in  war,  on  the  ground  of  fighting  against  his  native 
conntry,  here,  too,  there  would  be  reason  for  retaliation.  In 
short,  the  nation  which  has  naturalized,  and  thus  bonnd  itself 
to  protect  a  person,  cannot  abandon  its  obligation,  on  account 
of  views  of  civic  obligations  which  another  nation  may  enter- 
tain.   (Note  3.) 

Whether  anything  short  of  completed  naturalization  can 
sunder  the  tie  to  the  place  of  origin,  may  be  a  qnestion.  It  ia 
held  that  a  domiciled  stranger  may  not  with  impunity  be  found 
in  arms  against  his  native  country.*  For  the  eflTects  of  incipi- 
ent naturalization,  compare  the  case  of  Eoszta  in  the  appendix 
to  this  chapter.  The  English  practice  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  century,  of  impressing  seamen  from  neutral  vessels,  on  the 
ground  that  they  owed  allegiance  to  their  native  sovereign,  was 
objectionable,  whether  this  doctrine  of  inalienable  allegiance 
stands  or  falls ;  for  to  seize  sailors  on  foreign  vessels  is  to  act 
•the  sovereign  out  of  one's  own  territory ;  it  is  to  execute  one's 
own  laws  where  the  laws  of  another  sovereign  are  supreme. 
(Comp.  §  202.) 

We  add  here  the  regulations  of  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant countries  in  regard  to  naturalization.f  Rnies  of  %eyni 

In  England  it  was  formerly  granted  only  by  raiiration. 
act  of  parliament ;  but  by  a  statute  of  1844,  one  of  the  prin 
cipal  secretaries  of  state  can,  on  petition  from  an  alien  desirous 
of  being  naturalized,  grant  him  all  the  capacities  and  rights 
of  a  natural-born  British  subject,  except  the  capacity  of  bci^g 
a  member  of  the  privy  council  or  a  member  of  either  honse  of 
Parliament.  The  Secretary  may  except  other  rights  also, 
^'hillimore  I.  §  364.) 

In  France  a  stranger  becomes  a  citizen,  when  after  rea(ih- 

*  Kent,  I.  76,  Lect.  IV.  f  Feelix  (droit  intern,  priy^,  8d  ed.)  I.  81~10a 
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ing  tne  age  of  twenty-one,  obtaining  liberty  of  domicil,  and 
declaring  his  intention  to  remain  in  France,  he  resides  there 
for  ten  consecutive  years.  His  naturalization  most  also  be 
pronounced  to  be  in  force  by  the  head  of  the  state.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  child  of  foreign  parents,  bom  on  French 
soil,  may  claim  the  quality  of  a  Frenchman  in  the  year  sue 
ceeding  his  majority.  Naturalization  in  a  foreign  country  in 
volves  the  loss  of  French  citizenship.* 

In  Prussia  an  appointment  to  a  public  function  brings  thr 
right  of  citizenship  with  if,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  Aus 
tria,  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  In  Prussia  the  higher  adminis 
trative  authorities  have  the  .*ight  to  naturalize  strangers  oi 
good  character  who  possess  the  means  of  subsistence,  except 
ing  Jews,  subjects  of  other  members  of  the  Germanic  confed 
•racy,  and  persons  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves. 

In  Austria  leave  to  exercise  a  profession,  ten  years  of  real 
deuce,  and  the  consent  of  the  authorities,  are  pre-requisite6  te 
naturalization. 

In  both  of  the  last  named  states  nationality  is  shaken 
off  by  emigration,  for  which  permission  has  been  obtained 
from  the  government. 

In  Russia  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  naturalizes, 
but  naturalized  strangers  can  at  any  time  renounce  their 
character,  and  return  to  their  own  country. 

In  the  United  States,  the  person  wishing  to  be  naturalized 
must  make  a  declaration  on  oath,  before  certain  judicial  per^ 
sons,  of  an  intent  to  become  a  citizen  and  to  renounce  his 
former  nationality,  two  years  at  least  after  whidi,  and  after 
five  years  of  residence,  he  may  become  a  citizen  in  lull  of  the 
United  States,  although  not  necessarily  a  citizen  of  any  state 
III  the  Union. 

In  many  countries,  a  woman  on  her  marriage  to  a  native 
acquires  nationality,  and  loses  it  on  her  marriage  to  a  foreigner. 
In  the  laws  of  some  countries,  wives  and  minor  children  follow, 

*  Demangeat  on  Foolix,  I.  88,  gives  the  latest  legislation  on  this  sabjeci.  Tht 
term  of  ten  years  can  be  redaoed  to  one  in  fayor  of  inyentoiil  and  othen  who  co» 
fer  important  aenices  on  France. 
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as  a  thing  of  course,  the  Btatus  of  the  head  of  the  faniilj,  and 
the  80TI  of  a  foreign  resident  bom  and  brought  np  on  the  Boil« 
has  peculiar  facilities  of  naturalization. 

§67. 

Domicil  being  more  a  legal  than  a  political  term,  has  had 
nearly  the  same,  althouirh  a  somewhat  ya£nie  def- 
mition,  always  and  everywhere.  A  denmtion  of 
Roman  law  is  expressed  in  these  terms :  ^'  In  eo  loco  singulos 
habere  domicilium  non  ambigitur,  ubi  quis  larem  rerumque  ac 
fortunarum  suarum  summam  constituit,  unde  rursus  non  sit 
discessurus  si  nihil  avocat,  unde  quum  profectus  est  peregrinari 
videtur,  quo  si  rediit  peregrinari  jam  destitit."  *  According 
to  Savigny  f  "  it  is  the  place  which  a  man  has  freely  chosen 
for  his  durable  abode,  and  thereby  also  as  the  centre  of  his 
jural  relations  and  of  his  business."  But  in  the  case  of  a 
minor,  who  can  exercise  no  jural  choice  in  the  matter,  his 
domicil  is  held  to  be  that  of  his  father.  %  The  domicil,  says 
Vattel,  "  is  the  habitation  fixed  in  any  place,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  always  staying  there.  A  man  then  does  not  establish 
his  domicil  in  any  place  unless  he  makes  sufficiently  known  his 
intention  of  fixing  himself  there,  either  tacitly  or  by  an  express 
declaration*  However,  this  declaration  is  no  reason  why,  if  he 
afterward  changes  his  mind,  he  may  not  remove  his  domicil 
elsewhere.  In  this  sense,  he  who  stops,  even  for  a  long  time, 
in  a  place,  for  the  management  of  his  affairs,  has  only  a  simple 
habitation  there,  but  no  domicil."  (I.  §  218.)  With  the  first 
part  of  this  definition  Story  justly  finds  fault :  few  foreigners 
have  the  intention  of  always  staying  abroad ;  few,  therefore, 
could  have  any  domicil.  "  It  would  be  more  correct  to  saj 
that  that  place  is  properly  the  domicil  of  a  person  in  which  ]tit 
habitation  is  fixed  without  any  present  intention  of  removing 
therefrom." §  "Two  things  must  concur,"  says  the  same 
eminent  jurist,  "to  constitute  domicil, — ^first,  residence^  and 
secondly,  intention  of  making  it  the  home  of  the  party,"  and 

•  a  J.  G.  10.  89.  L.  7,  de  inoolis.         f  System  d.  h.  rdm.  Rechts,  VIIL  58. 
t  FoaHz  L  V4.  g  Conflict  of  Laws,  Chap.  HI,  g  43. 
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when  once  doinicil  is  acquired  it  is  not  shaken  off  by  occaaon* 
al  absences  for  the  sake  of  business  or  of  pleasure,  or  even  bj 
visits  to  a  former  domicil  or  to  one's  native  country. 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  decide  where  a  person 
has  his  domicil.  Story  has  laid  down  a  number  of  practical 
rules  for  determining  this  point,  some  of  the  more  important 
of  which  are  the  following :  (1.)  A  person  who  is  under  the 
power  of  another  is  considered  to  have  the  domicil  of  the  prin- 
cipal party,  as  a  child  of  the  father,  a  wife  of  the  husband. 
(2.)  There  is  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  native  country, 
when  the  question  lies  between  that  and  another  domicil,  and 
in  favor  of  the  place  where  one  lives  or  has  his  family,  rather 
than  in  favor  of  his  place  of  business.  (3.)  Free  choice  is 
necessary ;  hence  constrained  residence  is  no  domicil,  and  in 
case  of  change  a  new  domicil  begins,  as  soon  as  choice  begins 
to  take  effect.  (4.)  A  floating  purpose  to  leave  the  soil  at 
some  fixture  period  does  not  prevent  domicil  fi-om  being  ac- 
quired, for  such  a  purpose  does  not  amount  to  a  fiiU  and  fixed 
intention. 

According  to  some  authorities  a  man  can  have  more  than 
one  domicil, — ^for  example  if  he  have  establishments  of  equal 
importance  in  two  places  between  which  he  divides  his  time, 
— or  he  may  have  no  domicil  at  all.*  This  latter  position  is 
denied  by  others,  f  on  the  ground  that  a  former  domicil  must 
remain  until  a  new  one  is  acquired. 

Whether  long  residence  with  a  fixed  purpose  to  return  al 
the  end  of  a  certain  time  is  enough  for  the  acquisition^of 
domicil  may  be  a  question.  The  Boman  law  denies  this 
character  to  students  who  remain  even  ten  years  away  firom 
home  for  the  purpose  of  study,  X  on  the  ground,  no  doubt,  that 
tliey  never  intended  to  establish  themselves  in  the  place  of 
their  sojourn. 

The  subject  of  domicil  becomes  of  great  importance  whei. 
we  ask  who  is  an  enemy,  and  who  is  a  neutral.     This  bearing 

*  Savigny,  System  Vm.  §  869.  t  -^  ^y  Story,  §  47. 

t  G.  J.  C.  10,  89.    L.  2,  de  incolis.    "Nisi  decern  amiis  tnnsactis  eo  loc>  eedci 
nh\  constituerint.'' 
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wOl  be  considered  when  we  reach  the  subject  of  the  effects  o! 
war  upon  neutrals.  It  is  of  importance  also  in  another  depart 
ment  of  international  law,  to  which,  in  the  order  oi  topics,  W6 
are  now  brought. 

§68. 

A  man  may  change  his  domicil  from  one  country  to  an- 
other, and  may  hold  property  in  both :  he  may  in  oonnictofiawBai 
a  third  execute  a  contract  to  be  mmllea  m  a  perKm. 
fourth :  he  may  inherit  from  relatives  in  another,  and  have 
heirs  in  another  still :  in  short,  with  the  increase  of  commerce 
and  of  emigration,  in  modem  times,  priyate  jural .  relations 
stretch  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  any  one  territory,  where  an. 
individual  has  his  domicil.  Bdt  the  laws  of  these  countries 
and  their  judicial  procedures  may  differ  widely  from  one  an- 
other. What  law  then  shall  role  in  each  special  case,  where 
diverse  laws  come  into  conflict  i 

A  simple  rule  would  be  to  apply  the  law  of  the  place  of 
the  court  {lex  lodfori^  or  lex  fori  alone)  to  all  jural  relations 
coming  before  it.  A  nation  insisting  rigidly  on  its  own  sov- 
ereignty would  follow  such  a  rule.  But,  as  Savigny  remarks, 
modem  legislation  and  court-practice  aim  not  to  keep  up  local 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction,  but  to,  decide  without  respect  to 
territorial  limits,  according  to  the  inner  nature  and  needs  of 
each  jural  relation. 

§  69. 

It  is  the  proving  of  private  international  law  to  decide 
which  of  two  conflicting  laws  of  different  terri-  priv«te  interns, 
tories  is  to  be  applied  in  the  decision  of  cases ;  *^°°*'  ^^' 
and  for  this  reason  this  branch  is  sometimes  called  the  oonJUoi 
ofljOnjM.  It  is  called  ^?nwafe,  because  it  is  concerned  with  the 
private  rights  and  relations  of  individuals.  It  differs  from 
territorial  or  municipal  law,  in  that  it  may  allow  the  law  of 
another  territory  to  be  the  rule  of  judgment  in  preference  to 
the  law  of  that  where  the  case  is  tried.  It  is  intemaittimalj 
because,  with  a  certain  degree  of  harmony.  Christian  states 
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have  ccme  to  adopt  the  same  principles  in  judicial  deckionfli 
where  aifferent  municipal  laws  clash. 

It  is  called  Ioajo^  just  as  public  international  law  is  so  called ; 
not  as  imposed  by  a  superior,  but  as  a  rule  of  action  freely 
adopted  by  the  sovereign  power  of  a  country,  either  in  con- 
sideration of  its  being  so  adopted  by  other  countries,  or  of  its 
eBsential  justice.  And  this  adoption  may  have  taken  place 
through  express  law  giving  direction  to  courts,  or  through 
power  lodged  in  courts  themselves. 

The  foundation  of  this  department,  as  of  all  privileges 
granted  to  strangers,  is  not  generally  regarded  as  hem^justioe 
in  the  strict  sense,  but  the  humanity  and  comity  of  nations,  or. 
in  other  words,  the  recognition  of  tlie  brotherhood  of  men,  and 
the  mutual  duties  thence  arising.  Justice  may  close  the  ave- 
nues of  commerce,  and  .insist  that  the  most  rigid  notion  of 
sovereignty  be  carried  out  in  practice,  but  goodwill  grants 
concessions  to  aliens,  and  meanwhile  enlightened  self-interest 
discovers  that  the  interests  of  all  are  alike  promoted.  "But 
comp.  §  20&. 

This  branch  of  the  law  of  nations,  almost  unknown  to  the 
Growth  of  private  Romaus  and  to  mediflBval  jurisprudence,  has  been 
International  law.  gjQ^jy  growing,  iu  the  hauds  especially  of  the 

jurists  of  Holland,  France,  and  Germany,  since  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century ;  but,  although  it  has  made  great  ad- 
vances within  the  last  age,  it  is  still  incomplete.  "  In  this 
doctrine,"  says  Savigny,  writing  in  1849,  "  and  especially  in 
the  first  half  of  it,  [which  treats  of  collisions  in  place,  as  the 
second  part,  according  to  the  division  of  this  eminent  jurist, 
treats  of  collisions  in  Ume]^  hitherto  the  opinions  of  writers 
and  the  decisions  of  courts  ran  conftisedly  across  one  another ; 
the  Germans,  French,  English,  and  Americans  often  stand  on 
entirely  opposite  sides.  All,  however,  unite  in  a  common 
lively  interest  in  the  questions  which  here  arise, — ^in  the  en 
deavor  after  approximation,  removal  of  differences,  and  agreci 
ment, — ^more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  science  of  law. 
One  can  say  that  this  branch  of  science  has  already  become  a 
common  property  of  civilized  nations,  not  through  pos^esBior 
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already  gained  of  fixed,  uniyersally  acknowledged  principlefl| 
bnt  through  a  commnnity  in  ecientific  inqnirieB  which  reachee 
after  ench  possession.  A  vivid  picture  of  this  unripe  but  hope- 
ful condition  is  furnished  by  the  excellent  work  of  Story,  which 
is  also  in  a  high  degree  nseful  to  every  investigator,  as  a  rich 
collection  of  materials."  * 

The  details  of  private  international  law  belong  to  the  law- 
yers and  the  courts.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  n,  ie«ding  miM 
to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  leading  principles,  in  re-  •ndpriDdpie.. 
gard  to  which  the  legal  anthorities  of  Christian  countries  are 
tolerably  harmonious ;  and  in  so  doing  shall  principally  follow 
the  eminent  Prussian  jurist  already  named,  the  eighth  volume 
of  whose  "  System  of  Koman  Law  of  the  Present  Day  "  is  devo- 
ted to  this  subject.  And  we  shonld  have  left  out  of  our  intro- 
duction to  the  science  of  intematioiial  law  all  notice  of  this 
branch,  as  many  have  done,  were  it  not  that  it  puts  in  a  strik- 
ing light  the  tendency  towards  a  conunon  acceptance  of  the 
same  principles  of  justice, — ^towards  a  brotherhood  of  nations 
under  the  same  rules  of  right. 

§70. 

A  principle  of  private  international  law  in  which  there  is  a 
fireneral  asreement  is,  that  the  iural  capacity  of  a 
person  is  determined  by  the  law  of  his  domicil. 
Questions  such  as  those  of  citizenship,  minority,  legitimacy, 
lunacy,  the  validity  of  marriage,  the  legal  capacity  of  a  mar- 
ried woman,  belong  here.  Thus  a  person  having,  according  to 
the  laws  of  his  domicil,  reached  his  majority,  can  make  con- 
tracts which  are  binding  in  a  foreign  country,  although  persons 
*of  the  same  age  domiciled  there  would  be  minors.  So  also  a 
woman  belonging  to  a  country  where  a  married  woman  can 
perform  legal  acts  of  herself,  can  do  this  in  a  country  where 
such  power  is  denied  to  married  women,  and  vice  verad. 

And  according  to  this  rule,  if  a  person  changes  his  domicile 
he  acquires  a  new  jural  capacity,  by  which,  in  foreign  parts,  his 

*  For  a  dasaificatioii  of  the  flchools  or  theories  of  writers  od  private  faitema 
doDal  law,  see  Yon  Mohl,  Geeeh.  d.  Staatsw.  L  441. 
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actions  are  to  be  measured.  This  is  true  Tmiyersally,  bnt  in 
manj  caeeg  the  courts  of  the  earlier  doinicil,  especially  if  it 
were  the  person's  native  country,  have  shown  a  leaning,  not  t« 
be  justified,  towards  holding  him  under  their  territorial  law. 

The  reasons  which  justify  this  principle  are,  (1.)  that  other- 
wise extreme  inconvenience  would  "  result  to  all  nations  from 
a  perpetual  fluctuation  of  capacity,  state  and  condition,  upon 
every  accidental  change  of  place  of  the  person  or  of  his  mova- 
ble property."  *  (2.)  That  the  person  subjects  himself  and  hia 
condition,  of  free  choice,  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  he 
resides,  by  moving  there  or  continuing  there. 

But  there  are  several  very  important  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
BxMptions  to  the  *^**  *^®  ^  domioUU  is  to  determine  in  regard 
rule  above  given.  ^  persoual  status  and  jural  capacity.  These  ex- 
ceptions arise  from  the  natural  unwillingness  of  nations  to  al- 
low laws  to  have  force  in  their  courts,  which  are  opposed  to 
their  political  systems,  or  to  their  principles  of  morality,  or 
their  doctrine  of  human  rights. 

1.  One  of  these  is,  that  if  a  person  suffers  in  his  status  at 
home  by  being  a  heretic,  a  country,  which  regards  such  disa 
bilities  for  such  a  reason  as  immoral,  and  perhaps  is  of  the  same 
religion  with  the  heretic,  cannot  permit  his  lex  domicilii  in 
this  point  to  have  any  effect  in  its  courts,  but  applies  its  own 
law. 

2.  Where  the  laws  forbid  or  limit  the  acquisition  of  prop^ 
erty  in  mortmain,  or  by  religious  houses,  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tions in  another  land  are  affected  by  such  limitations.  On  thv 
contrary,  in  a  state  which  has  no  such  laws,  religious  corpora- 
tions, which  at  home  lie  under  restrictive  legislation,  are  ex- 
empt from  it.  *  • 

3.  A  man  passing  from  a  country  where  polygamy  has  a 
jural  sanction  into  a  state  under  Christian  law,  can  obtain  no 
protection  for  his  plurality  of  wives :  the  law  not  of  his  domidl 
but  of  the  place  where  the  judge  lives  must  govern. 

4.  ^'  So  in  a  state  where  negro-slavery  is  not  tolerated,  a 
Dcgro  slave  sojourning  there  cannot  be  treated  as  his  master'a 

•  SUwy,  Chap.  IV.  §  6Y. 
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property, — ae  destitute  of  jural  capacity.*'  And  this  for  two 
reasons :  ^^  Slavery  as  a  legd  institution  is  foreign  to  our  polity, 
is  not  recognised  by  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  from  our  point 
of  view  it  is  something  utterly  immoral  to  regard  a  man  as  a 
thing."  So  Savigny.*  To  the  same  purport  Foelix  says :  "  On 
ne  reconnait  pas  aux  Strangers  le  droit  d'amener  des  esclaves, 
et  de  les  traiter  comme  tels."  And  to  the  same  effect  Hefiler. 
'^  No  moral  state  can  endure  slavery.  In  no  case  is  a  state 
bound  to  allow  the  slavery  which  subsists  in  other,  although 
friendly,  lands,  to  have  validity  within  its  borders."  f 

This  principle  is  received  into  the  practice  of  the  leading 
nations.  The  maxim  that  the  "  air. makes  free,"  has  long  been 
acted  upon  in  France ;  it  prevails  in  Great  Britain,  and  with 
slight  modifications  in  Prussia.  So  if  a  cargo  of  slaves  is 
stranded  on  the  soil  of  a  state,  which. does  not  recognize  the 
status  of  slavery  in  its  institutions  and  laws,  there  is  no  process 
under  international  law,  excepting  treaty  made  for  that  ex- 
press purpose,  by  which  they  can  be  prevented  from  availing 
themselves  of  their  freedom,  or  by  which  the  owner  can  recover 
them  as  his  property.  There  is  a  close  analogy  between  the 
condition  of  such  slaves  on  a  foreign  soil  and  that  of  prisoners 
of  war  in  a  neutral  port,  escaping  on  shore  from  the  vessel 
where  they  are  confined,  who  cannot  be  recaptured,  since 
they  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  right  of  postliminy.  (§  134.)  So 
also  when  a  master  freely  brings  his  slaves  into  a  jurisdiction 
where  slavery  is  unknown,  he  can  neither  legally  act  the  mas- 
ter there,  nor  force  them  away  with  him  to  his  own  domicil. 
They  may  acquire  a  domicil  like  any  other  person  in  the  ter- 
ritory where  they  are  thus  sheltered,  and  should  they  revisit 
the  country  of  their  enthralment,  the  lex  domicilii  would  now 
determine  their  status  to  be  that  of  freemen.j: 

»  VnL  §§  849,  866.    Comp,  Story,  §  96. 

f  Foelix,  u.  s.  I.  30,  §  16 ;  ncffter,  §  14.     Comp.  §  188  infra. 

^  Comp.  the  Lomsiaaa  Reports,  vol.  18,  p.  441,  where  it  is  held,  that  **  where  a 
dare  was  taken  from  Louisiana,  with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  to  France,  although 
afterwards  pent  back  here,  she  was  thereby  entitled  to  her  freedom,  from  the  fact  of 
haying  been  taken  to  a  country  where  slavery  is  not  tolerated,  and  where  the  slare 
becmaes  free  by  landing  on  the  French  soil"    Prisdlla  Smith  v.  Smith.    So  in  th« 
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The  case  of  the  Creole  presents  an  extreme  example  of  thii 
Cam  of  the  refiisal  on  the  part  of  nations  to  recognize  1  he  law 
oteoie.  Qf  |.jjg  domicil  where  it  sanctions  slavery.    Thii 

vessel,  containing  slaves  in  transportation  from  one  port  of  the 
United  States  to  another,  was  by  their  act  forced  to  pnt  into  a 
port  of  the  Bahama  islands  in  the  winter  of  1841-2.  The 
slaves  having  secured  for  themselves  a  refrige  on  shore,  the 
colonial  authorities,  and  afterwards  the  British  govemnjent, 
refused  to  give  them  up,  as  being  free  persons.  If  the  slaves 
had  merely  fled  to  British  territory,  it  was  conceded  that  they 
could  not  be  demanded  back.  But  it  was  contended  by  Mr. 
Webster,  that  the  law  of  nations  exempts  from  interference 
property  on  vessels  driven  into  foreign  ports  by  disasters  of  the 
sea,  or  carried  there  by  unlawful  force.*  This  exemption  from 
territorial  law  is  undoubtedly  made  by  the  law  of  nationa. 
(Comp.  §  64.)  But  the  question  is,  whether  such  a  rule  of 
comity  and  humanity  should  override  a  greater  act  of  human- 
ity and  compel  the  territorial  authorities  to  use  force  in  order 
to  prevent  the  slaves  from  retaining  their  liberty.  By  what 
process  could  this  be  done  in  a  land  where  slavery  is  unknown, 
and  how  could  a  passenger  be  required  to  return  on  board  a 
certain  vessel  which  he  had  left  ? 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  in  regard  to  applications  of 
foreign  law,  which  the  moral  sense  or  political  principles  of  a 
nation  reject,  that  questions  growing  out  of  a  status  which  can- 
not be  recognized  by  the  courts,  if  they  do  not  affect  the  per- 
sonal capacity  itself,  may  be  decided  according  to  the  foreign 
law.  Thus  a  contract  relating  to  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
slaves  might  be  held  legal,  if  legal  in  the  domicil  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  And  it  is  probable  that  the  children  of  a  poly- 
gamist  Turk,f  by  a  second  or  third  wife,  would  not  be  treated 
as  bastards  in  all  respects  by  Christian  courts. 

ct«e  of  Eliz.  Thoiii&s  v.  Generis  et  al.  (yol.  16,  p.  488,  of  the  same  Reporto),  it  li 
held,  that  a  slave  taken  to  the  State  of  Ulinois,  with  express  or  implied  consent  of 
her  master,  became  free,  and  being  once  free,  cnald  not  again  be  made  a  sUto  bj 
roinoving  her  to  a  slave  State. 

*  Webster's  Letter  to  Ashburton.    Works,  VL  pp.  808-81IK. 

t  Comp.  Demangeat  on  Foelix.  L  29. 
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§71. 

II.  The  general  loaning  has  been  toward  the  role  tliatmo» 
able  property  follows  the  law  of  the  owner's  dom-  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
icil,  while  vnttPjOVcMe  follows  the  law  of  the  place  *'*^* 
where  it  lies  (the  lex  loci  rei  eitcB,  or,  briefly,  lex  rei  sitcB).  But 
Savigny  and  others,  especially  German  lawyers,  contend  that 
in  cUl  cases  the  lex  rei  sites  sliould  be  followed.  A  compara 
tively  modem  maxim,  that  mohUia  ossibus  mhcBrerU^  or  that  a 
man's  movables  should  be  conceived  of  as  passing  with  him 
wherever  he  dwells,  expresses  the  former  view,  which  is  fol- 
lowed in  our  country.  Against  this,  however,  there  are  serious 
objections. 

1.  The  proi)er  seat  of  the  right  to  a  thing  is  the  place  where 
it  is.  "  He  who  wishes  to  gain,  have,  or  exercise  a  right  to  a 
thing  In^takes  himself  for  this  end  to  its  place,  and  subjects 
himself  volimtarily  to  the  local  law  which  rules  where  the  thing 
is  situated."*  There  is  the  same  reason  for  voluntary  submis- 
sion to  law  in  this  case  as  there  is  why  the  lex  do?nicUit  should 
goverr.  in  respect  to  personal  capacity. 

2.  It  is  often  diflicult  to  say  whose  domicil  is  to  condition 
the  law, — i.  e.  what  person  is  meant.  If  we  say  the  proprie- 
tor's, it  is  doubtfiil  in  transfers  of  property  whether  the  old  or 
the  new  owner  is  intended ;  and  so  in  suits  concerning  proper- 
ty, which  of  the  two  litigant  claimants  ought  to  have  the  law 
of  his  domicil  followed. 

3.  There  are  two  extremes  of  movable  property, — ^the  one 
nearly  as  fixed  in  place  as  real, — of  which  kind  are  furniture, 
libraries,  museimis,  efc, — and  the  other  so  changeable  in  place 
that  no  particular  lex  loci  can  be  applied  to  them.  Such  are 
travellers'  luggage,  and  merchants'  wares  sent  abroad.  In  the 
former  case,  no  reason  can  be  given  why  law  should  treat  the 
tilings  in  question  otherwise  than  it  treats  real  estate.  In  the 
ia*ter,  the  lex  loci  must  be  determined,  by  enquiring  what  is  the 
Bpoi  where  the  owner  wishes  that  they  should  rest  and  change 
olaeo  no  longer.    If  this  is  his  domicil,  the  lex  domicilii  aud 

*  SftTignj,  u.  8.,  §  866,  page  169,  seq 
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lex  ret  sike  coincide.    If  not«  he  shows  an  intention  of  eubmit 
ting  to  a  certain  other  lex  rei  sUcb. 

The  capacity  of  a  person  to  acquire  oi;  to  part  with  prop- 
erty is  to  be  decided  according  to  the  law  of  the  domicil,  since 
this  is  a  capacity  which  follows  the  rule  already  laid  down 
touching  personal  capacity. 

The  capacity  of  a  thing  to  become  private  property  foUowi 
the  lex  rei  sitm.    And  the  same  is  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
power  of  acquiring  and  the  restrictions  on  acquiring  by  occu 
pation. 

As  to  the  forms  of  free  transfer  of  property,  there  is  great 
diversity  of  practice.     Savigny  contends  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  the  lex  rei  Sftm  should  be  followed,  without  respect  V 
the  domicil,  or  the  place  where  the  contract  was  concluded. 

As  regards  prescriptive  right  to  real  property,  all  agree 
that  to  this  the  lex  rei  eitcB  must  be  applied.  Opinions,  how- 
ever, differ  as  to  the  law  which  ought  to  regulate  the  title  to 
movables  so  acquired,  as  much  as  the  laws  of  different  nations 
vary  from  one  another.  "  Koman  law  demands  possession  for 
three  years  before  a  title  can  vest ;  Prussian  for  ten ;  French, 
in  the  case  of  things  stolen  or  lost,  for  three ;  and,  in  other 
cases,  shuts  off  the  prior  owner's  right  of  suit  as  proprietor  at 
the  commencement  of  the  possession."*  Now,  as  the  title 
here  depends  on  possession,  which  is  a  merefact^  it  is  plainly 
reasonable  that  the  law  where  the  fact  occurs  should  be  applied 
in  questions  of  usucapion  or  prescription,  which  is  right  grow- 
out  of  a  continued  fact. 

The  prosecution  of  claims  to  property  is  regulated  by  the 
laws  of  the  place  where  the  suit  is  brought,  (the  lexfori^  which 
may  be,  however,  either  the  locvs  rei  eitce^  or  the  defendant's 
domicil. 

Jura  m  re^  or  rights  inhering  in  things  without  ownership^ 
as  sei-vitudea  on  land,  right  of  cultivating  or  building  on  the 
land  of  others,  {emphyteusis  and  superjicies^  etc.,  follow  tlie 
same  rule,  i.  e.  are  determined  by  the  lex  loci. 

*  Savigny,  u.  s.,  p.  186,  §  867.    The  French  law  is  (Code  ciTil^,  art.  2279,)  **« 
fkit  de  meoblea  la  possession  vaut  titre." 
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§73. 

III.  In  cases  of  obligation  it  is  of  importance  to  decidd 
what  is  the  proper  court  before  which  the  obliga-  ^,^^1^^  ^f  ^^^^ 
tion  ought  to  be  brought,  {tiie  forum  contractda^  ^^^ 
and  what  is  the  law  there  to  be  applied,  {a.)  To  detennine 
the  court  it  is  necessary  to  ask  what  is  the  seat  or  place  of  an 
obligation,  with  what  spot  of  earth  this  incorporeal  act  is  most 
closely  connected.  There  are  two  seats  which  can  be  thought 
of, — tiiat  where  the  obligation  is  begun,  and  that  where  it 
receives  its  fiilfilment.  The  place  where  an  obligation  is  as- 
sumed, however,  is  in  itself  accidental,  unessential,  and  with- 
out influence  on  the  subsequent  steps  in  the  completion  of  the 
contract.  Unless,  therefore,  some  definite  expectation  of  the 
parties  connects  their  transaction  by  an  important  link  with 
this  place,  it  must  be  decided  that  the  place  of  the  fiilfilment 
of  the  obligation,  which  gives  the  act  body  and  substance, 
ought  to  determine  the  court  where  he  who  complains  of  the 
non-fulfilment  of  it  should  bring  his  suit. 

But  what  is  the  place  of  ftilfilment  ?  It  is  to  be  known 
from  the  express  or  tacit  will  of  the  parties.  (1.)  When  that 
will  is  made  known,  or  when,  though  not  expressed,  it  can 
refef  only  to  a  definite  place, — as  in  contracts  for  the  repair  of 
a  house,  or  the  rent  of  a  house  or  grounds,  or  in  guardianship, 
and  in  general  and  special  agencies, — there  is  no  diflSculty  in 
regard  to  place.  (2.)  Where  a  debtor  changes  his  domicil  be- 
fore paying  the  debt,  the  court  is  that  of  his  former  domicil, 
because  the  expectation  of  the  parties  had  fastened  on  this,  as 
the  place  where  the  obligation  would  be  discharged.  (8.)  If  a 
person  away  from  his  domicil  assumes  an  obligation,  it  may  be 
that  the  circumstances  create  an  expectation  that  the  place  of 
the  origin  of  the  obligation  will  be  the  place  of  fulfilment,  or 
it  may  not  be.  Here  the  general  rule  holds.  Thus  a  man, 
during  a  sojourn  at  mineral  springs,  may  incur  a  debt  for  hia 
board  and  lodging,  and  may  make  contracts  of  business  at  the 
same  place.  It  is  clear  that  this  is  the  place  of  fulfilment  in 
the  first  case,  and  need  not  be  in  the  last.  (4.)  In  cases  where 
no  definite  place  of  frilfilment  can  be  derived  fivm  the  terme 
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of  the  obligation,  ^^  forum  contraet&8  must  be  the  doniicil  of 
the  debtor. 

(J.)  The  same  rules  which  apply  to  the  court  apply  to  th€ 
law  which  is  to  be  used  in  its  decisions.  Thus,  (1.)  If  thft 
contract  mentions,  or  necessarily  implies  a  particular  place  ol 
fullilment,  the  law  of  thatjdace  is  to  rule.  (2.)  If  the  obliga- 
tion grows  out  of  a  continuouB  course  of  business  of  the  obli- 
gated person,  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  business  is  carried 
on  must  be  applied.  (3.)  If  the  obligation  has  arisen  out  of  a 
single  act  of  the  obligated  person  in  his  domicil,  the  law  there 
must  prevail,  although  he  change  his  domicil  afterward.  (4.) 
If  the  obligation  arise  from  a  single  act  of  a  person  away  from 
his  domicil,  and  under  circumstances  implying  the  Ailfilment 
in  that  place  of  temporary  sojourn,  the  law  of  that  place  must 
govern  in  judicial  decisions.  (5.)  If  none  of  these  suppositions 
are  true,  a  suit  must  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  obligated 
person's  domicil,  since  there  is  a  presumption,  where  no  other 
place  or  local  law  can  be  assigned  to  the  ftdfilment,  that  it  was 
expected  to  come  to  pass  there. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  complainant  may 
bring  his  suit  likewise  before  the  court  of  the  domicil  of  the 
defendant,  i.  e.  he  may  choose  between  two  forums ;  but,  in 
either  case,  the  law  must  be  applied  as  has  been  just  laid 
down,  that  is,  the  law  of  the  place  of  ftilfilment  of  the  obliga- 
tion, or,  in  default  of  any  fixed  place,  the  place  whose 
law  is  naturally  to  be  presumed  or  the  domicil  of  the 
debtor. 

If,  again,  the  application  of  the  above-mentioned  rules 
would  subject  a  contract  to  laws  which  would  make  it  invalid, 
while,  by  the  law  of  the  domicil,  it  would  be  binding,  it  is 
certainly  to  be  presumed  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
parties  to  subject  themselves  to  laws  which  would  render  their 
own  purpose  nugatory.   . 

Capacity  to  incur  obligations  is  determined  by  the  law 
governing  the  person  concerned,  that  is,  the  law  of  his  domicnL 

The  interpretation  of  contracts  is  controlled,  according  tc 
the  prevailing  opinion,  by  the  law  and  custom  ot  the  place  ot 
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performance.*  But  Sayigny  remarks  that  the  problem  here  ii 
not  to  find  out  a  rule  of  law,  but  to  find  out  the  true  intention 
of  the  parties,  according  to  rules  of  interpretation  which  ai-e 
of  a  universal  nature. 

The  validity  of  an  obligation  depends  partly  on  the  fomu 
artly  on  the  substance.  For  the  former,  compare  what  is  said 
Delow  in  §  75.  The  substantial  validity  generally  depends 
on  the  law  of  the  place  which  controls  the  obligation.  When- 
ever a  law  of  a  strictly  positive  nature  opposes  the  matter  of 
the  contract,  the  leaofari  eonirckUus  must  be  applied.  Thus  if 
a  suit  for  interest  due  on  money  be  brought  in  a  place  where 
the  usury  laws  would  render  such  a  transaction  void,  the  judge 
must  follow  his  own  law.+ 

In  cases  of  bankruptcy,  where  great  differences  of  legisla- 
tion exist,  a  simple  rule  would  be  that  the  courts  of  the  in- 
solvent's domicil  should  settle  claims  and  distribute  assets, 
whether  domestic  or  foreign.  But  here  there  is  a  complication 
of  difficulties.  The  creditors  are  of  various  kinds, — some 
privileged,  some  unprivileged,  some  having  a  simple  claim  of 
debt,  others  with  a  Uen  also  on  the  insolvent's  property,  etc. 
And  this  property  may  be  immovable  property  in  a  foreign 
land.  Moreover,  the  foreign  sovereign  and  courts  often  refuse 
to  act  in  harmony  with  the  coart  of  the  bankrupt's  domicil. 
In  these  circumstances,  some  authors  hold  that  the  bankrupt's 
court  ought  to  throw  out  of  view  foreign  property,  and  that  the 
creditors  ought  to  sue  in  every  jurisdiction  where  the  debtor's 
property  Ues.  The  English  courts,  in  distributing  a  bankrupt's 
assets,  include  foreign  movable  property  only ;  most  of  those 
of  the  United  States,  neither  movable  nor  immovable.  Sa- 
vigny  contends  that  it  is  feasible  for  the/arum  dorniciUi  to  act 
alone  in  cases  of  bankruptcy,  these  questions  of  difficulty  as  to 
foreign  property  notwithstanding. 

§73. 

IV.  The  appropriate  seat  of  the  right  Df  succession,  inas 
much  as  it  adheres  to  the  person  deceased,  is  his  ^,^,,4  ^^  ^^^^ 
place  of  abode ;  and  therefore  the  law  of  the  domi-  "*""• 

•  Comp.  Story,  u.  s.,  §  272,  §  280. 
,      t  Savigny,  u.  ».,  §  JJ74.  pai'O  277      But  tonjp  St.iry.  i§,'  303-F.05 
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cil,  that  is,  of  the  domicil  which  the  testator  had  at  his  death, 
ought  to  control  in  suits  growing  out  of  this  right.  No  other 
law  can  claim  to  compete  with,  or  prevail  over  it,  unless  it  be 
the  lex  rei  sitw^  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  inheritance  lie? 
But  the  estate,  as  a  whole,  or  the  inheritance,  is  aometliing 
ideal,  consisting  of  things  in  various  places  and  of  various 
rights  in  things,  claims,  etc.  No  place,  therefore,  can  be 
found,  saving  the  domicil  of  the  deceased  man. 

And  jet  there  has  been  in  practice  no  general  observance 
of  this  rule.  In  former  times  the  practice  was  to  apply  the 
principle  of  territoriality  to  every  piece  of  property,  of  which 
the  right  of  aubaine,  as  explained  above  (§  63),  was  an  extreme 
instance.  In  more  recent  times,  English,  French,  and  our  own 
courts  apply  the  law  of  the  domicil  in  cases  of  succession  to 
all  movable  property  wherever  situate,  and  the  law  of  the 
situation  {lex  loci)  to  immovable  property.  In  Germany,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  this  distinction  between 
the  two  kinds  of  property  is  less  and  less  observed,  and  the  law 
of  the  domicil  is  applied  to  the  whole  of  an  estate. 

The  court  to  which  testaments  and  intestate  estates  belong, 
IS  that  of  the  last  domicil  of  the  deceased  proprietor. 

The  capacity  of  a  testator  to  make  a  will  so  far  as  it  de- 
pends on  his  jural  condition  or  state,  may  be  under  the  teiri- 
torial  law  of  two  places, — ^that  of  his  domicil  at  the  time  of 
making  the  will,  and  that  of  his  domicil  at  the  time  of  his 
decease.  If  invalid  according  to  either  of  these  laws,  the  will 
is  defective.  Thus,  a  will  would  be  invalid,  if,  by  the  law  of 
either  of  these  places,  the  power  of  making  testaments  is  not 
vested  in  private  persons,  and  succession  is  regulated  by  iutes 
tate  laws  alone.  The  capacity  in  respect  to  physical  qualities, 
as  age,  etc.,  depends  on  the  law  of  the  domicil  where  the  wiU 
was  made.  The  same  law,  for  the  most  part,  regulates  the 
substance  of  wills  and  their  interpretation. 

The  personal  capacity  of  persons  to  whom  property  is  de 
vised,  heirs  or  legatees,  is  judged  of  by  the  laws  of  the  domicil 
which  they  b  id  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death.  But  when 
laws  in  their  domicil,  contrary  to  the  moral  or  politi;;jil  itliia? 
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pieyaUing  where  the  testator  lived,  would  cnt  them  ofi^  the 
law  of  the  court  which  examineB  the  will,  i,  e.  commonly  of 
the  testator's  domicil,  must  have  application. 

§74. 

V.  Family  rights,  (a.)  Marriage.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  proper  seat  of  matrimonial  relations  is  the  hab- 
itation of  the  husband  as  the  head  of  the  family. 
The  law  of  his  domicil  must  be  followed,  and  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  marriage  was  performed,  so  far  as  defining  the 
relations  is  concerned,  is  of  no  importance.  In  England  and 
the  United  States  the  doctrine  is  held,  that  the  validity  of  mar- 
riage contracts  must  be  tried  by  the  law  of  the  country  where 
the  marriage  was  celebrated.* 

The  hindrances  to  marriage  depend  in  part  on  the  personal 
quality  of  each  of  the  parties ;  in  part,  on  their  relationship  to 
one  another.  On  general  principles  we  might  expect  that  the 
condition  of  the  woman,  according  to  the  laws  of  her  country, 
ought  here  to  come  into  view.  But  as  the  laws  regulating  the 
possibility  of  marriage  depend  on  the  moral  and  religious  views 
of  each  particular  country,  it  must  follow  that  the  legal  hin- 
drances at  the  domicil  of  the  man  alone  are  to  be  regarded, 
and  not  those  in  the  home  of  the  bride,  or  at  the  place  where 
he  marriage  ceremony  occurred.  In  the  matter  of  Impedi- 
ments to  marriage  the  practice  of  nations  differs  widely. 

As  to  the  formalities  necessary  for  the  celebration  of  a  mar 
riage,  the  general  doctrine  is  that  the  lex  loci  oontractiis  must 
decide.  Savigny,  however,  thinks,  that  where  an  inhabitant  of 
a  state  which  requires  religious  ceremonies  of  marriage,  forms 
a  civil  marriage  in  a  foreign  country  according  to  its  laws,  this 
18  not  enough ;  on  the  ground  that  the  laws  of  his  domicil  have 
a  moral  and  religious  basis,  and  hence  a  coercive  character, 
The  marriage  ought  to  be  celebrated  anew  according  to  the 
religious  forms  of  the  man's  own  domicil. 

It  is  much  disputed  what  law  ought  to  be  followed  where 

•  Comp.  SUry,  §  89  ;  Fosliz,  11.  498. 
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ihe  rights  of  property  of  the  married  pair  are  called  iii  qoea- 
tion.  Here^  too,  the  greatest  differences  exist  between  th# 
law  of  different  countries.  The  points  especially  in  debate 
ore,  (1.)  whether  foreign  property,  as  well  as  domestic,  should 
follow  the  lex  doiriicilii  of  the  husband.  Story  contends  against 
this,  and  in  favor  of  following  here  the  lex  rei  sUcb;  Savigny 
and  Foelix  would  have  the  law  of  the  domicil  control  through- 
Dut.  (2.)  What  is  to  be  done  if  the  domicil  is  changed  during 
marriage  ?  Here  some  maintain  that  the  law  of  the  prior  dom- 
icil, and  others  that  of  the  new  domicil  should  be  followed. 
Others  still  claim  that  the  law  of  the  new  domicil  should  be 
applied  to  the  property  acquired  since  the  change  of  residence^ 
and  the  law  of  the  earlier  to  all  held  before  the  change.  Sa^ 
vigny  holds,  that  at  the  time  of  marriage,  there  was  a  tacit 
subjection  of  both  parties  to  the  law  of  their  habitation,  which 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  enforced  afterwards.  A  new  law  might 
place  the  wife  in  a  worse  condition  than  she  had  expected  at 
the  time  of  marriage. 

Intestate  succession  between  a  married  pair  is  controlled  by 
the  law  of  the  last  domicil  of  the  deceased  party. 

Divorce,  on  account  of  its  relations  to  morals  and  religiob, 
is  the  subject  of  strict  positive  law,  which  the  judge  of  the  place 
where  that  law  reigns  must  follow.  This  law  will  be  that  of 
the  present  domicil  of  the  husband ;  for  the  laws  of  the  earlier 
domicil  can  have  given  neither  of  the  married  parties  a  right, 
or  even  a  well-grounded  expectation  of  being  separated  here- 
after by  the  rules  there  prevailing,  since  the  above-mentioned 
peculiar  character  of  divorce  laws  leads  to  an  opposite  infer- 
ence. In  regard  to  divorce,  the  opinions  of  writers,  and  the 
decrees  of  courts,  vary  exceedingly  from  one  another. 

(b.)  Guardianship.  The  guardian  empowered  according  to 
he  law  of  the  ward's  domicil,  which  will  usually  be  that  of 
the  deceased  parent,  exercises  control  over  the  ward's  property 
wnerever  situated.  But  in  the  case  of  immovable  property, 
tlie  lex  rei  aitw  may  prevent  such  control  of  a  foreigner, 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  appoint  a  special  guardian  resi- 
ding within  the  jurisdiction.    In  the  United  States,  the  p'>wei 
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af  gaardians  is  considered  as  strictly  local ;  thej  can  exercise 
r*ontrol  neither  over  the  person,  personal  property,  nor  real 
pn^ertj  of  wards,  in  other  states.* 

§76. 

YL  Acts  having  a  legal  validity  are  everywhere  reduced 
to  certain  forms ;  a  certain  number  of  witnesses  p^,^  ^^  ^^^ 
is  required  to  prove  them ;  a  certain  magistrate  *^^- 
to  authenticate  them*  !Now  if  the  law  of  every  state  demand* 
ed  that  a  docmnent,  to  be  legal,  should  have  the  form  required 
within  its  jurisdiction,  there  would  be  endless  embarrassment, 
and  sometimes  l^al  acts  could  not  be  performed  at  all.  Thus, 
a  FruBsian  cannot  make  a  will  when  at  home  without  the  in* 
tervention  of  a  court,  while  in  France  the  formalities  of  wills 
belong  to  notaries  alone.  Hence,  if  Prussia  insisted  that  her 
legal  forms  should  be  necessary  in  all  wills  wherever  made,  a 
Prussian  stranger  in  France  could  not  make  one,  to  the  great 
detriment,  it  might  be,  of  his  family.  The  general  rule,  there- 
fore,  that  has  been  adopted  is  that  loetis  regit  actv/m^  or  that 
the  law  and  usage  of  the  place  where  a  legal  act  is  performed, 
determines  its  validity,  that  is,  that  an  act  which  is  authentic 
in  its  own  place  is  so  everywhere.  Any  other  rule  would  call  in 
each  place  for  the  knowledge  of  the  formalities  necessary  in 
every  place.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  laws  of  all  civilized 
countries,  however  they  may  differ  from  each  other,  aim  to 
give  the  due  solemnity  and  certainty  to  legal  acts  and  docu- 
ments. This  rule  has  little  application  within  the  province  of 
personal  status  and  of  rights  to  things.  Its  importance  con 
siflts  in  its  application  to  obligations,  testaments,  and  marriages. 

§76. 

The  comity  of  nations  allows  to  strangers  a  free  use  of  tho 
courts  of  each  other's  country.     In  France,  how-  Um  of  oomtB  ai 
ever,  a  foreigner  brmgmg  a  suit  is  obliged  to  fur-  gors. 
nish  security  that  the  costs  of  suit  will  be  satisfied ;  while  the 
native  Frenchman  is  not  obliged  to  do  this.     The  eame  rule 

•  Story,  §§  499,  504, 
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prevails  in  eome  other  countries  on  the  contineut.  But  to  thia 
nile,  there  are  in  France  two  exceptiotis  apart  from  oxemptionp 
by  treaty ;  one  in  commercial  transactions ;  the  other  where 
the  foreign  demandant  possesses  in  the  realm  immovables  of 
sufficient  value  to  pay  expenses.  The  same  rule  holds  in  Eng^ 
land,  where  the  foreigner  himself  is  not  actually  in  the  country. 

In  most  countries,  free  use  of  the  courts  is  given  to  stran 
gers  not  domiciled,  if  they  have  occasion  to  bring  suits  in  jper- 
sonam  *  against  such  other  strangers.  In  France,  however, 
this  humane  provision  does  not  exist  except  in  the  case  of  for- 
eign merchants,  and  where  treaties  provide  for  such  protection. 
The  doctrine  is  that  foreigners  in  such  complaints  must  invoke 
the  aid  of  their  own  courts  or  that  of  the  defendant  party. 

In  suits  against  foreigners  the  practice  of  nations  diffaxK 
Suits  againrt  for-  I^  couutries  uudor  Romau  law,  the  maxim,  actor 
eignere.  %equitni/r  foTv/nh  rei^  generally  prevails ;  that  is,  the 

plaintiff  must  sue  in  the  court  of  the  defendant's  domicil.  In 
countries  under  English  law,  however,  personal  actions  **  may 
be  brought  in  the  domestic  forum,  whoever  may  be  the  parties 
and  wherever  the  cause  of  action  may  originate."  "All  real 
and  possessory  actions  must  be  brought  in  the  place  where  the 
property  lies.t "  The  rule  embodied  in  the  maxim  above- 
mentioned  admits  of  exceptions  where  it  is  followed.  Thus,  in 
France,  a  Frenchman  may  summon  a  foreigner,  even  one  not 
resident  in  France,  before  the  French  tribunals  for  the  fiilfil- 
raent  of  obligations  by  him  contracted  towards  the  Frenchman, 
whether  within  or  without  the  realm.:j: 

The  maxim  looics  regit  act/u7a  will  imply  that  testimony  in 
writing,  and  all  documents,  in  the  form  proper  at 
any  place,  ought  to  be  received  as  valid  in  all 
other  courts.  The  same  law-maxim,  perhaps,  may  be  used  to 
answer  the  enquiry  what  weight  is  *to  be  given  to  parol  evi 
deuce,  in  regard  to  facts  occurring  abroad,  by  the  courts  of 
countries  where  such  evidence  is  not  usually  admissible.  As 
testimony  by  witnesses  is  a  satisfitctory  form  of  proof  in  tlie 
tbi  ci^n  country  in  regard  to  a  given  fact,  why  should  it  not  \a 

*  JStoiy,  §1  542,  548        \  Wheaton,  11.  2,  §  20.       %  Foelix,  L  gg  169-186 
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feeeived  as  such  in  other  conntrieB  where  the  same  facts  c<»me 
before  the  courts}  Such,  indeed,  is  the  opinion  generally 
adopted.* 

Many  countries  aid  one  another's  judicial  proceedings  by 
consenting  that  their  judges  may  accept  rogatory  Ropitoiyoommi. 
commissions,  or  act  as  agents  of  foreign  courts  for  ^°°^- 
the  purpose  of  examining  witnesses  or  otherwise  ascertain- 
ing facts.  These  are  acts  of  reciprocal  comity,. which  cannot 
extend  to  cases  where  the  interrogation  would  be  prejudicial 
to  public  or  private  rights.  Such  commissions  are  not  in  vogue 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  says  Fcelix,  where,  conse- 
quently, if  foreign  testimony  is  to  be  taken,  some  agent  of  the 
court,  who  has  no  power  to  compel  witnesses  to  testify,  is  de 
puted  to  take  the  evidence  in  the  foreign  country.f 

§77. 

The  judgment  of  a  court  and  the  execution  of  it  are  acts 
of  sovereignty.  Comity  alone  gives  them  effect  ^^g^^^  ^  f^^,^ 
out  of  the  country  where  they  originate.  Many  J'l^**™^**^- 
writers  on  international  law  maintain  that  a  definitive  decision 
by  a  competent  court  in  a  foreign  country,  under  due  forms  of 
law,  and  where  opportunity  of  appeal  is  allowed,  ought  to 
stand  and  receive  its  execution  in  any  other  country,  as  much 
as  the  decisions  of  its  own  tribunals, — ^provided,  however,  that 
such  judgment  contain  nothing  contrary  to  the  interests  or 
rights  of  the  foreign  country.  This  principle  has  passed  in  a 
d^ree  into  the  laws  and  practice  of  the  European-  states. 
Some  of  them  have  adopted  in  this  respect  the  rule  of  recipro- 
city. France,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  ground  which  greatly 
restricts  the  effects  of  foreign  judgments  within  her  borders. 
An  ordinance  of  1629,  still  in  force,  prescribes,  that  judgments 
rendered  in  foreign  sovereignties,  shall  have  no  execution  in 
France,  and  that  subjects  of  the  FrcDch  king,  against  wliom 
they  are  rendered,  may  bring  their  cases  up  anew  for  revision 
before  the  tribunals  of  their  own  country.  According  to  M, 
Fcelix,  this  law  does  not  prevent  judgments  rendered  against  a 

»  Fmlix.  I.  $$  238  t  F®^^  L  §  241. 
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stranger  from  being  executed  in  France,  if  judged  not  inoonais^ 
ent  with  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  nation.  England  again 
takes  a  third  position.  He  who  has  obtained  a  foreign  jadg- 
ment  in  his  favor,  brings  before  the  CQort  a  claim  to  the  thing 
adjudged  to  him.  The  foreign  judgment  is  regarded  as  a  dedr 
siye  proof  of  the  justice  of  the  claim,  unless  some  irregularit}i 
can  be  shown  by  the  opposite  party.* 

§78. 

Each  nation  has  a  right  to  try  and  punish  according  to  its 
Oiimefl  oommitted  owu  laws  crimcB  Committed  on  its  soiL  whoever 
Sx?  """^  """•  may  be  the  perpetrator.  But  eome  nationB  ex 
tend  the  operation  of  their  laws,  so  as  to  reach  crimes  commit- 
ted by  their  subjects  upon  foreign  territory.  In  this  procedure 
municipal  law  only  is  concerned,  and  not  international ;  and, 
as  might  be  supposed,  laws  greatly  differ  in  their  proyisious. 
(1.)  One  group  of  states,  including  many  of  the  German  states, 
some  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  Kaples,  Portugal,  Kussia,  and  Nor- 
way, punish  all  offences  of  their  subjects,  committed  in  foreign 
parts,  whether  against  themselves,  their  subjects,  or  foreigners, 
and  this  not  in  accordance  with  foreign  but  with  domestic 
criminal  law.  (2.)  At  the  opposite  extreme  stand  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  and  France,  which,  on  the  principle 
that  criminal  law  is  territorial,  refrain  from  visiting  with 
penalty  crimes  of  their  subjects  committed  abroad.  Yet  they 
do  not  adhere  to  this  rule  with  absolute  rigor.  The  two 
former  try  and  punish  slave-trading  carried  on  by  their  sub- 
jects in  foreign  vessels,  and  crimes  perpetrated  in  foreign 
eountries  where  exterritorial  jurisdiction  is  conceded  to  them. 
Great  Britain  punishes  high  treason,  murder,  homicide,  big- 
amy, illegal  acts  of  British  crews,  and  crimes  perpetrated  in 
certain  barbarous  countries.  France  notices  no  crimes  of 
Fr&nchmen  against  f  or eigners^  nor  "  delits  "  of  one  Frenchman 
against  another  on  foreign  soil ;  nor  ^^  crimes  "  of  Frenchman 
Bgainst  Frenchman  except  on  complaint  of  the  injured  party ; 
but  punishes  offences  against  the  safety  of  France,  together 

*  FobUx  it.  g  847-40  i,  esp.  §  807.    But  oomp.  Story,  g  608-607. 
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with  cooQterfeiting  its  seal,  coins,  and  paper  money.  (8.)  Cer 
tain  states,  as  Belgium,  Holland,  Sardinia,  Darmstadt,  punish 
foreign  crimes  of  their  subjects  against  the  state  or  their  fellow- 
subjects,  but  only  certain  crimes  of  such  subjects  in  foreign 
parts  against  foreigners.  The  two  former  call  to  account  only 
for  grave  crimes,  as  murder,  arson,  rape,  forgery ; — ^Belgium 
adopting  the  same  standard  which  she  applies  to  her  treaties 
relating  to  the  extradition  of  fugitive  foreigners.  Sardinia 
makes  punishable  all  '^  crimes "  of  its  subjects  abroad,  but 
"  delits ''  are  subject  to  the  rule  of  reciprocity.  The  scale  of 
punishment  also  is  in  all  cases  one  degree  less  than  that  of  the 
same  offences  committed  at  home.  (4.)  Wurtemberg  makes 
the  fact  of  punishment,  (in  a  milder  former  than  for  similar 
crimes  at  home,)  dependent  on  the  questions  whether  the  given 
offence  has  a  penalty  affixed  to  it  by  the  laws  of  the  foreign 
state  where  it  took  place,  and  whether  it  would  be  punishable 
there,  if  committed  against  Wurtemberg. 

The  same  difference  of  practice  exists  in  the  case  of  crimes 
committed  hj  foreigners  in  a  foreign  coimtry  against  a  st^te 
or  one  of  its  subjects,  who  are  afterwards  found  by  the  injured 
state  within  its  borders.  England  and  the  United  States  seem, 
not  to  refiise  the  right  of  asylum,  even  in  such  cases.  France 
punishes  public  crimes  only,  and  such  as  Frenchmen  would  be 
liable  for,  if  committed  abroad.  (See  this  §  above.)  So  Bel- 
gium and  Sardinia,  but  the  latter  state  also,  in  the  case  of 
wrongs  done  to  the  individual  Sardinian,  first  makes  an  offer  of 
delivering  up  the  offending  foreigner  to  iheforwm  delicti^  and 
if  this  is  declined,  then  gives  the  case  over  to  its  own  courts. 
Many  states,  again,  act  on  the  principle  that  it  is  as  right  to 
punish  a  foreigner  as  a  subject  for  foreign  crimes  against  them- 
selves or  their  subjects.  . 

Nearly  all  states  con'sidffr  foreign  crimes^  against  foreign 
slates  or  their  subjects,  as  beyond  their  jurisdiction.  A  few 
reiuse  sojourn  on  their  soil  to  such  foreign  wrong  doers.  A 
few  go  so  far  as  to  punish  even  here,  in  case  the  party  most 
nearly  concerned  neglects  to  take  up  the  matter.    Thus  Aus- 
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tria,  if  an  offer  of  extradition  is  declined  by  the  offending  stati^ 
punishes  and  relegates  the  criminal.^ 

From  this  exposition  it  is  evident  (1.)  that  states  are  &t  Irom 
oniversally  admitting  the  territoriality  of  crime ;  (2.)  that  thos^ 
who  go  farthest  in  carrying  out  this  principle  depart  from  it 
in  some  case?,  and  are  inconsistent  with  themBelves.  To  this 
we  may  add  (3.)  that  the  principle  is  not  founded  on  reason* 
and  (4.)  that,  as  intercourse  grows  closer  in  the  world,  nations 
wiU  the  more  readily  aid  general  justice.     Comp.  §  20  J. 

§79. 

The  considerations  which  affect  the  question,  What  a  gor- 
Oriminaii  escap.  oruBient  ought  to  do  in  regard  to  fiigitives  from 
Lou JtJj.  *  BxtS  foreign  justice,  who  have  escaped  into  its  terri- 
dition.  ^^j.y  J  g^j.^  chiefly  these :  Mrat,  that  no  nation  is 

held  to  be  hownd  to  administer  the  laws  of  another,  or  to  aid 
in  administering  them ;  secondly^  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
general  justice  that  criminals  should  not  avoid  punishment  by 
finding  a  refuge  on  another  soil,  not  to  say  that  the  country 
harboring  them  may  add  thereby  to  the  number  of  its  worth- 
less inhabitants ;  and,  thi/rcRy^  that  the  definitions  of  crime  vary 
so  much  in  different  nations,  that  a  consent  to  deliver  up  all 
accused  fugitives  to  the  authorities  at  home  for  trial,  would 
often  violate  the  feeling  of  justice  (x  of  humanity.  Some  have 
contended  for  an  absolute  obligation  to  deliver  up  fiigitivefl 
from  justice ;  but  (1.)  The  number  of  treaties  of  extradition, 
shows  that  no  such  obligation  is  generally  recognized.  Else 
what  need  of  treaties  giving  consent  to  such  extradition,  and 
specifying  crimes  for  which  the  fugitive  should  be  deliveied 
up  ?  (2.)  It  may  be  said  that  the  analogy  of  private  interna- 
tional law  requires  it.  .  If  a  nation  opens  its  courts  for  th<i 
claim  of  one  foreigner  on  another,  and  in  so  doing  applies 
foreign  law  to  the  case,  why  should  it  not  open  them  for  claimg 
of  a  foreign  government  against  violators  of  its  laws  ?  But  the 
analogy  fails.    In  private  claims,  the  basis  of  right  is  admitted 

*  These  facts  are  drawn  from  an  essay  on  the  doctrine  of  asylum,  by  B.  ▼.  MoUl, 
tai  his  Staatsr.  Ydlkerr.  u.  PoUtik,  yoL  L  644-649. 
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with  a  general  agreement  by  the  law  of  aU  Btatee.  Li  public 
proeecution  of  criminalB,  different  views  of  right  are  taken,  as 
it  respect  offences,  method  of  trial,  and  degree  of  punishment 
There  is  a  class  cf  persons,  particnlarly, — apolitical  offenders,— 
whom  the  world  often  regards  as  unfortunate  rather  than 
gniltj.  who  may  make  useful  inhabitants  of  another  land,  hav- 
ing sinned  not  against  the  morality  of  the  universe,  but  against 
the  absurd  laws,  it  may  be,  of  an  antiquated  political  system. 
It  is  chiefly  on  their  account  that  (3.)  nations,  the  most  humane, 
or  the  most  jealous  of  their  own  sovereignty,  have  felt  it  to  be 
base  and  wrong  to  send  back  voluntary  exiles  to  their  native 
land.* 

We  conclude  that  there  is  a  limited  obligation  of  nations  to 
assist  each  other's  criminal  justice,  which  only  special  treaties, 
expressing  the  views  of  the  parties 'at  the  time,  can  define. 
Of  such  treaties  there  is  no  lack.     The  United  States  and 
Oreat  Britain  entered  into  one  in  1842,  providing  for  extradi 
tion  in  cases  of  murder,  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  piracy 
arson,  robbery,  forgery,  and  utterance  of  forged  paper.    An 
other  between  the  United  States  and  France,  made  in  1843 
relates  to  charges  for  murder,  attempts  to  murder,  rape,  forgery 
arson,  and  such  embezzlement  hj  pvhUc  officers^  as  subjects  to 
in&mous  punishment  in  France,  to  which  subsequently  robbeiy 
and  burglary  were  added.     Quite  recently,  in  1859,  an  addi* 
tional  article  includes  persons  charged  as  principals,  acces- 
sories,  or  accomplices,  in  forging,  or  knowingly  passing  or 
putting  into  circulation  oounterieit  coin  or  bank  notes,  or  other 
paper  currency  as  money,  with  intent  to  d^wud,  and  also 
embezzlement  by  any  aala/ried  persoriB^  to  the  detriment  of 
their  employers,  which  subjects  to  infamous  punishment.    In 
both  treaties  it  is  required  that  the  evidence  of  criminality 
must  be  such  as  to  justify  apprehension  and  commitment,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  accused  person's  refdge 

The  case  of  political  refiigees  has  some  points  peculiar  to 

*  The  feeling  at  Athena  is  shown  in  the  very  instrucUye  oration  of  DemoeiheDc* 
against  Aristocrates,  §  80,  Bekker,  nvrk  rhv  Koivhv  kwdtntiv  iuf^pAwtp  w^fiov^  5f 
MiTsu  rhF  ^M^yoyru  Btx^^f^M* 
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it8el£  A  Dation,  as  we  have  Been,  has  a  right  to  harbor  such 
persons,  and  will  .do  so,  unless  weakness  or  political  sympathy 
load  it  to  the  contrary  conrse.  But  they  may  not,  consistently 
with  the  obligations  of  friendship  between  states,  be  allowed 
to  plot  against  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  or  against  the  insti- 
tutions of  their  native  country.  Such  acts  are  crimes,  for  the 
trial  and  punishment  of  which  the  laws  of  the  land  ought  to 
provide,  but  do  not  require  that  the  accused  be  remanded  for 
trial  to  his  native  country.     (Note  4.) 

§80. 

A  peculiar  question  touching  international  law  is  presented 

by  the  rights  of  authors  and  inventors.     Have 

eony.rtght,  aod     thoso  such  an  absolute  right  of  property  that  the 

book  or  machine  cannot  be  reproduced  in  a  foreign 
land  without  their  consent, — the  book  not  even  in  a  foreign 
translation,  and  if  so,  ought  not  the  patent  to  be  perpetual 
every  where  ?  These  are  question^  which  have  been  consider- 
ed seriously  only  in  more  recent  times ;  about  which,  therefore, 
there  is  no  agreement  of  nations.  But  many  treaties  in  modem 
times  have  provided  protection  to  such  persons,  and  this  pro- 
tection for  a  limited  time  is  likely  to  become  universal,  where- 
ever  applied  for.* 

*  For  the  law  of  copy-right  oomp.  0.  Wftchter,  das  Yerlagsrecht,  Stuttgart,  1858, 
esp.  pp.  741-882 ;  P.  Burke,  the  law  of  intemationF*  copy-right  between  SngUnd 
and  France,  Lond.  1862.  The  lea<^ng  principles  of  the  laws  and  treaties  thus  fiv  ^ 
made  are  redprocity  between  the  states  concerned,  a  limited  term  of  protection, 
and  that  the  right  of  translation  belongs  to  the  author  or  his  assigns.  In  this  oonn- 
try,  no  international  law  or  treaty  relating  *o  copy-right  as  yet  exists.  The  foreigner, 
althoui^  by  the  admission  of  all  jurists  having  a  property  to  his  work,  if  impr> 
keolod. 
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§81. 
APPENDIX 

A  OASB,  remarkable  as  invoMng  several  points  of  intemational  law,  re 
lating  to  the  oondition  of  aliens  and  the  protection  due  to  ^  ^  komu. 
them,  is  that  of  Martin  Koszta.  This  man,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  Hungarian  rebellion  of  1849,  fled  into  Turkish  territory  with 
a  nomber  of  others,  and,  at  length,  after  refusal  to  deliver  him  up  to  Aus- 
tria, was,  with  the  understanding  of  that  government,  sent  out  of  Turkey 
into  foreign  parts.  ^'  It  was  alleged  that  he  engaged  never  to  return/'  says 
Mr.  Marcy,  "but  this  is  regarded  as  doubtful."*  The  man  chose  the  United 
States  as  his  place  of  exile,  and  in  1852  made  the  usual  declaration,  prepar- 
atory to  being  naturalized,  which  our  laws  require.  In  1854  he  returned 
to  Turkey,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  private  affairs.  At  Smyrna,  being  pro- 
vided with  a  Uzhereh  or  passport  from  the  American  consul  there,  and  from 
the  acting  charg^  at  Ck>nst'mtinople,  he  was  seized  on  land,  thrown  into 
the  water,  taken  up  by  the  boat^s  crew  of  an  Austrian  frigate,  and  put  into 
irons.  This  was  done  at  the  instigation  of  the  Austrian  consul-general  at 
Bmyma,  and  after  refusal  of  the  Turkish  governor  to  allow  his  arrest.  In- 
teroessions  for  his  release  on  the  ground  of  his  American  nationality,  were 
ineffectual.  Finally,  when  it  was  reported  that  a  design  had  been  formed 
of  removing  the  man  by  stealth  into  the  dominions  of  Austria,  the  captain 
of  a  public  vessel  of  the  United  States,  then  in  port,  prepared  to  resort  to 
force,  unless  he  was  released.  This  led  to  an  ^arrangement,  by  which  he 
was  put  under  the  custody  of  the  French  consul-general  until  the  govern- 
ments, which  were  at  issue,  should  agree  what  to  do  with  him.  He  after- 
wards went  back  to  the  United  Statea 

The  following  are  some  of  the  points  which  arise  to  view  in  the  discus- 
rion  of  this  case: 

1.  Granting  that  the  man  was  an  Austrian  subject,  could  he  be  legally 
seized  in  Turkey?    His  crime  had  been  a  political  one.    The  Turks  had 
refbsed,  with  the  approbation  of  ambassadors  of  the  most  important  Ohris 
tian  powers,  to  deliver  up  the  Hungarian  fugitives,  on  the  ground  of  th 
political  nature  of  their  offence. 

It  was  said  that  the  exterritorial  consular  jurisdiction  mentioned  below 
(§  96,)  authorized  his  arrest.  The  reply  of  Mr.  Marcy  to  this  is,  that  such 
jurisdiction  was  intended  for  a  different  set  of  cases,  and  such  is  probably 
the  fact    The  Austrian  officials,  then,  in  seizing  him,  conmiitted  an  offence 

*  Mr.  Hfilsemaim^s  letter  to  Mr.  Marcy,  and  his  reply  in  Senate  documents,  88d 
CoDgr.,  Itt  Seedon,  vol  L 
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against  the  aovereignty  of  Turkey,  and  so,  an  ofienoe  against  the  law  of 
nations. 

2.  Was  he  an  Aastrian  subject  ?  Anstrian  nationality  ceases  according 
to  what  is  said  in  §  66,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Fueliz,  when  a  subject  emi- 
grates with  the  consent  of  the  government.  He  had  more  than  the  con- 
sent of  his  government  to  his  abandonment  of  his  country ;  he  was  forced 
into  exile.  But  to  this  it  might  be  replied,  that  he  had  agreed  in  writing 
c ever  to  return  to  Turkey,  and  that  the  Austrian  claim  upon  him  would 
revive  on  his  failing  to  fulfil  this  condition.  It  is  indeed  questioned  by  Mr. 
Marcy,  whether  he  engaged  never  to  return ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be  said, 
that,  if  such  an  engagement  existed,  it  related  only  to  return  for  politics) 
purposes.  But  to  this  Austria  might  reply,  that  she  could  not  know  what 
his  purposes  were,  and  that  the  promise  must  be  absolute,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent his  doing  political  mischief  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hungary.  This, 
however,  is  a  point  on  which  our  diplomatist  preserves  silence. 

8.  What  were  his  relations  to  the  United  States  ?  Not  those  of  a  citi- 
zen, but  of  a  domiciled  stranger.  His  oath,  declaring  his  purpose  to  become 
a  citizen,  and  his  long  stay  here,  put  this  out  of  the  question,  and  his  tem- 
porary absence  could  not  shake  this  character  off.  Moreover,  he  had  a 
passport,  certifying  to  his  American  nationality.  He  would  therefore  be 
entitled,  by  the  law  of  nations,  to  the  protection  of  the  Turkish  authorities 
against  his  Austrian  captors.  Had  he  been  even  a  fugitive  prisoner  of  war, 
he  could  not  lawfully  have  been  seized  on  shore,  unless  treaty  had  so  pro- 
vided.   He  would  equally  be  entitled  to  all  that  protection  which  officials 

of  the  United  States  were  authorized  to  extend  to  him  within  Turkish 

* 

territory. 

4.  Would  it  have  been  in  accordance  with  international  law  for  the 
captain  of  the  frigate  to  use  force  in  protecting  him  within  the  port  of 
Smyrna  ?  Active  and  aggressive  force  certainly  not.  ^  As  things  were,  the 
demonstration  of  force  saved  the  use  of  it.  But  to  complain  of  such  force 
would  haye  fallen  to  the  duty  of  Turkey,  as  it  would  have  taken  place 
within  her  waters.  As  for  force,  absolutely  considered,  for  instance  on 
the  high  seas,  Austria  could  not  have  complained,  if  the  evils  of  a  sudden 
wrong  on  her  part  were  in  that  way  sought  to  be  prevented. 

At  the  bottom  this  was  a  case  of  collision  between  original  and  trana- 
ferred  allegiance,  the  latter  in  its  incipiency,  in  which  the  obligation  to 
protect  the  person,  within  the  limits  of  the  law  of  nations,  clearly  lay  on 
the  United  States.  How  Austria  could  have  dealt  with  him  witJiin  bei 
own  limits  is  another  Question. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

TUB  FORMB  AHD  THB  AOEllTB  OF  INTBBC0UB8B  l^'lVfAjfiA   Jj^tAOML 

BjBanoK   L — The   Forms   qf  Intercourse^  (ff  liUekncMonm 

Cowrtesy. 

§82. 

Wb  have  hitherto  considered  the  duties  and  asages  of  na 
tions,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  treatment  of  in-  oenena  comity 
dividaal  aliens  who  are  within  their  territory.  »>«^^««n  »*"<>«»• 
We  now  pass  on  to  the  conduct  which  is  dne  from  one  body 
politic  to  .another,  and  to  the  representatives  by  whom  public 
intercourse  is  managed. 

The  general  duties  here  required  are  those  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  word  comity :  we  call  them  duties  at  their  origin, 
as  being  more  or  less  indefinite,  and  not  of  strict  obligation ; 
but  they  become  obligatory,  if  by  compact  or  compliance  with 
usage  a  nation  takes  them  upon  itself  in  a  specific  shape. 
These  duties  are  such  as  polite  treatment  of  a  sovereign  or  of 
his  ministers  in  a  foreign  country,  courtesy  in  diplomatic  inter- 
course, the  observance  of  court-etiquette,  and  of  respect  on  the 
sea  towards  a  foreign  flag.  Besides  duties  such  as  these,  we 
place  under  this  head  respect  for  the  reputation  of  a  foreign 
state,  which  is,  as  we  have  seen  (§  18),  a  thing  of  strict  justice. 

The  use  of  formal  expressions  of  courtesy  among  nations 
consists  in  their  preventing  jealousies  and  quarrels.  At  the 
same  time  they  may  themselves  be  the  causes  of  disputes,  for, 
when  once  established  by  usage,  to  withhold  them  is  a  slight ; 
and  to  pay  attentions  of  different  kinds,  or  in  different  degrees, 
to  equal  and  sovereign  states,  may  be  more  provoking  than  if 
doth  states  had  been  treated  with  equal  want  of  politenesa 
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But  on  the  whole,  as  in  the  society  of  individnals  who  aiti 
equals,  so  among  states  it  is  probable  that  without  them  there 
would  be  a  far  greater  amount  of  unfiriendliness. 

§83. 

Every  nation,  as  we  have  seen,  has  a  right  of  reputation 
every  other,  therefore,  is  bound  to  abstain  fipom 
reputation  °of  m^  deods  and  words,  which  are  calculated  to  wound 

its  sense  of  character,  or  to  injure  its  good  name, 
or  that  of  its  sovereign,  before  the  world.  No  nation,  then, 
through  its  public  documents,  or  by  its  official  persons,  can 
with  right  reflect  on  the  institutions  or  social  characteristics  of 
another,  or  make  invidious  comparisons  to  its  disadvantage,  oi 
set  forth  in  any  way  an  opinion  of  its  inferiority.  So  with 
regard  to  its  ftinctionaries,  an  intended  insult  to  whom  is  an 
insult  to  the  state  which  they  represent.  But  a  state  is  not 
bound  to  repress  the  iQree  remarks  made  by  the  press  and 
private  persons  upon  foreign  states  and  sovereigns^  although 
comity,  if  not  justice,  requires  that  foreign  sovereigns  should 
have  the  power  to  prosecute  for  libel  or  scandal  before  its 
courts.  Kor  again  ought  regard  for  the  feelings  of  another 
govenmient  to  preclude  a  state  from  remonstrating,  even  in 
strong  terms,  against  conduct  which  it  judges  to  be  oppressive 
or  flagitious,  although  that  conduct  may  be  confined  in  its 
effects  to  the  subjects  of  the  wrong-doing  state.   (Comp.  §  111.) 

It  may  be  made  a  question,  how  far  documents,  which  are 
iPhe  Huiemaim  ^^^  strictly  public,  may  be  complained  of  by 
^^'^^  foreign  states,  as  embodying  insults  against  them 

selves.  A  noted  case  of  such  complaints  occurred  in  1850, 
after  our  government  had  sent  a  secret  agent  to  ascertaii] 
whether  Hungary,  in  its  war  with  Austria,  was  likely  to 
tchieve  its  independence.  So  much  the  government  had  a 
right  to  do,  as  it  interfered  in  no  manner  in  the  struggle.  But 
when  the  instructions  to  tLi«  agent  were  published,  containiiig 
the  expression  "  iron  rule,"  applied  to  the  sway  of  Austria  ovei 
Hungary,  the  Austrian  government  directed  its  Charg^  d'af- 
faires at  Washington,  Mr.  HUlsemann,  to  communicate  ]*»  dis 
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pleasare  at  this  offensive  expreesion,  and  at  the  apparent  sym 
pathj  with  a  part  of  the  empire  in  revolt  It  was  replied  bj 
the  United  States,  that  there  had  been  no  interference  in  the 
quarrel  between  Austria  and  Hungary ;  that  a  sympathy  with 
a  people  struggling  for  its  independence  was,  on  our  part,  un- 
avoidable ;  and  ^^  that  a  communication  from  the  President  to 
either  House  of  Congress,  is  regarded  as  a  domestic  communi- 
cation, of  which  ordinarily  no  foreign  state  has  cognizance." 
This  is  true,  because  ordinarily  .the  departments  of  a  govern- 
ment do  not  discuss  the  affairs  of  foreign  countries,  with  which 
one  or  other  of  them  has  nothing  immediately  to  do.  But  it  is 
evident  that  communications  may  be  made  between  the  depart- 
ments of  a  government,  for  which  a  foreign  state  may  demand 
redress.  The  d^ree  of  publicity,  now  given  to  political  docu- 
ments, is  such,  that  they  are  brought  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  cannot  be  r^arded  as  private.  If  a  man  allows  his 
private  letters,  reflecting  on  individuals,  to  be  published,  he 
may  commit  a  wrong ;  and  so  may  a  nation  or  a  government, 
if  it  make  or  allow  to  be  made  public  what  may  fairly  be  called 
insults  to  foreign  states. 

§84. 

It  may  be  inexpedient  to  adnut  foreign  sovereigns  into  a 
country,  but  comity  requires  that  this  be  ordinari-  Treatment  of  for- 
Ij  allowed,  and  that,  besides  the  exterritoriality  etc. 
which  they  enjoy  (§  64),  such  marks  of  respect  should  be  paid 
to  them,  and  to  the  members  of  sovereign  houses,  as  may  be 
required  by  the  usages  of  Christian  states.  So  also  in  their 
transit  through,  or  passage  along  the  coasts  of  another  country, 
they  are  to  be  saluted  in  a  manner  becoming  the  dignity  of 
their  stations,  as  the  highest  representatives  of  an  independent 

state. 

A  more  free  and  indefinite  treatment  of  sovereign  houses 
lij  one  another,  consists  in  fiiendly  announcements  of  interest- 
ing events,  as  births,  deaths,  betrothals,  and  marriages ;  and 
in  corresponding  expressions  of  congratulation  or  condolence, 
imouiiting  in  the  latter  case  even  to  the  putting  on  of  mourn- 
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ing.  These  courtesies  of  intercourse  are  called  by  some  text^ 
writers  8t(Ue^aUarvt/ry. 

Every  court  baa  its  own  ceremonial  and  rules  of  precedence 
Ceremonial  of  ^^  ^^sXq  festivals  and  tbc  like,  Wbile  observing 
oourta.  these,  which  are  nearly  alike  wherever  there  is  a 

monarch  and  a  court,  a  state  is  bound  to  make  no  distinctionB 
in  external  politeness  between  foreign  representatives,  so  far  as 
such  traditional  rules  do  not  make  it  necessary ;  and  foreign 
representatives  are  bound  to  qonform  to  the  ceremonial  lex  looiy 
if  consistent  with  the  honor  of  their  country. 

It  is  evident  that  correspondence,  between  the  legate  of  one 
Diplomatic  oor^  stato  and  the  minister  or  sovereign  of  another,  re- 
Btotes.  quires  both  those  forms  of  address  which  are  usual 

among  diplomatists,  and  an  abstinence  from  all  expressions  of 
anger  and  of  contempt.  Otherwise,  an  offence  against  the 
self-respect  of  the  nation,  with  whose  functionaries  he  holds 
intercourse,  is  committed,  and  he  may  need  to  atone  for  his 
fault  by  apology  or  by  recall,  or  else  fiimish  ground  of  com- 
plaint  against  his  nation. 

§85. 
In  regard  to  the  forms  of  international  politenefio  on  the 
Ceremonial  of  the  ^®^  ^  distinction  IS  to  bc  made  between  what  is 
"^  done  within  the  waters  of  a  nation,  and  what  is 

done  on  the  high  seas,  where  nations  are  entirely  equaL  On 
the  high  seas,  and,  indeed,  in  the  waters  of  third  powers,  ships 
of  war  are  under  no  imperative  obligation  from  usage  or  law 
to  salute  one  another,  and  yet  such  marks  of  respect  are  not 
unusual,  anJi  are  in  some  degree  expected,  so  that  the  absence 
of  them,  although  no  insult,  might  be  regarded  $>s  discourteous 
They  ought  generally  to  be  returned  if  offered  by  one  of  the 
parties.*    But  within  its  own  sea  line  a  sovereign  state  may 

*  Bynkersh.  Quaest  J.  P.,  2,  §  24.  **  Quod  ad  mare  exteram,  qnod  li.  nulfinfl 
Prindpis  dominio  eet,  nalUus  quoqne  est  aliis  rererentiam  imperare,  et  salutem  na* 
Tibvu  Buifl  praBfltandam  ezigere.  Sunt  qusedam,  qon,  tametsi  honeste  pnastentiir 
inhoneste  tamen  petantar.  Inter  ea  refero,  si  quia  minor  dignitate  mijorem,  in  puJb> 
lioo  sibi  obviam  factum,  salutet  yel  non  salutet,  et  giqus  minorum  Principum  navi^ 
in  mari  extero,  navibus  msgorum  Principum,  quaqua  etiam  dignitate  sinC,  salnteD 
iicat  vel  neget 
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prescribe  the  ceremonies  with  which  its  forts  and  ships  of  war 
are  to  be  approacheo  or  passed,  but  it  mnst  reqnire  nothing 
which  can  be  degrading  to  other  states.  And  in  cases,  where 
the  claim  of  a  nation  over  certain  waters  is  not  acknowledged 
to  refhse  compliance  with  a  prescribed  ceremony  is  a  mode  of 
showing  national  independence,  at  which  no  offence  can  b< 
justly  taken. 

Various  forms  of  international  politeness  on  the  sea,  are, 
or  haTC  been  in  vogue,  such  as  furling,  inclining  y^^,  ^  ^^^, 
or  lowering  the  flag,  lowering  the  topsails,  firing  °®~  °^  *^**  ■*' 
salutes  with  cannon,  sometimes  accompanied  with  salvos  of 
musketry,  lowering  and  raising  the  flag  several  times  in  suc- 
cession, salutations  with  the  voice,  and  finally,  complimentary 
visits  to  each  other's  vessel.  To  take  down  the  flag,  or  to 
lower  the  topsails,  is  a  token  of  inferiority,  which  is  now  nearly 
or  quite  obsolete.  "  To  lower  or  furl  the  flag,"  says  Ortolan,* 
^  is  not  now  practised  between  vessels  of  war,  as  a  token  of 
respect,  and  is  a  sign,  rather,  of  mourning  or  of  danger.  But 
merchant  vessels  often  greet  vessels  of  war  by  lowering 
and  raising  the  flag  three  several  times." 

The  etiquette  of  the  sea  requires  that  a  ship  of  war  enter- 
ing a  harbor,  or  passing  by  a  fort  or  castle,  should  pay  the  first 
salute,  except  when  the  sovereign  or  his  ambassador  is  on 
board,  in  which  case  the  greeting  ought  to  be  made  first  on  the 
shore.  So  also  the  earliest  salutation  should  proceed  from  a 
ship  meeting  or  joining  a  fleet,  and  from  an  auxiliary  squadron 
on  its  approach  to  the  main  armament.  When  single  vessels 
encounter  one  another,  an  admiral's  ship  is  to  receive  the  first 
compliment,  and  so  downward,  according  to  rank,  the  inferior 
vessel  always  commencing  salutations.  Privateers  greet  ships 
of  war  without  having  a  right  to  expect  the  return  of  the  com- 
pliment.  Merchant  ships  salute  foreign  ships  of  war  by  de- 
monstrations vith  sail  and  flag,  or  with  cannon,  if  they  have 
any,  but  the  ship  need  not  slacken  its  course  for  such  purposes. 
A  superior  vessel,  as  one  commanded  by  an  admiral,  may 
respond  to  a  compliment  with  a  smaller  number  of  shot,  but  in 

*  Diplom.  de  la  mer,  Vol.  L  Book  2,  Chap.  16. 
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geaeral  the  marks  of  respect  between  public  vessels  miist  be 
equal.* 

The  rules  of  sea  politeness  are  often  embodied  in  instnio 
tions  given  to  commanders  of  vessels  by  their  respective  gov- 
ernments, which  directions,  through  the  Christian  states  of  th6 
world,  have  a  general  uniformity.  They  are  also  sometimes 
subject  of  special  treaty.  "  They  are  of  nse,"  as  Ortolan,  him- 
self a  naval  oflicer,  remarks,t "  as  honors  paid  to  the  independ« 
ence  of  nations,  as  a  pnblic  authorized  reeognition  that  the 
sovereignties  of  the  world  are  entitled  to  mutual  respect.  They 
lielp  the  crews  of  public  vessels,  from  the  commanders  down  to 
the  marines,  to  feel  that  the  national  honor  is  in  their  hands, 
and  thus  raise  the  sense  of  character  of  those  who  are  repre* 
sentatives  of  nations  upon  the  seas." 

§86. 

Formerly,  above  all  in  century  XVII.,  the  tokens  of  respect 
which  certain  nations  demanded  of  others,  in  seas 

DlspQtes  In  Oont.  i.i^i  ^jj««  >        ^ 

xviiooncernfog  over  which  thcv  assertcQ  domimon,  gave  nse  to 

ocro monies  st  wa,  '  c? 

bitter  feelings  and  to  hostilities,  or  rather  served 
as  a  pretext  for  wars  which  were  waged  on  other  grounds.  Es- 
pecially was  the  English  claim  to  sovereignty  in  the  narrow 
seas  around  Great  Britain,  a  fruitful  source  of  animosities  from 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  onward.  The  demand 
was,  that  all  foreign  vessels  should  first  salute  English  vessels 
of  war  by  lowering  flags  and  topsails,  without  any  correspond- 
ing mark  of  respect  being  made  obligatory  on  the  other  8ide.:|: 
This  France  and  Spain  forbade  their  vessels  to  comply  with ;  and 
in  1634,  by  an  arrangement  between  France  and  England,  the 

*  Oomp.  Heffter,  §  397.        f  Diplom.  6b  la  mer,  u.  s. 

f  In  a  communication  to  the  court  of  France  in  1667,  the  Dutch  say  that  the 
are  willing  that  France  should  salute  them  with  two  cannon  shot  less,  but  cannot 
consent  to  lower  their  flag,  unless  France  shall  do  the  same  in  return.  They  add, 
that  although  the  English  in  an  ailicle  of  the  treaty  prescribing  tokens  of  respec' 
aro  not  expressly  bound  to  return  the  salutation  with  the  flag  which  the  Dutch  offer 
to  them,  it  is  with  justice  presumed  to  be  incumbent  on  them,  and  that  if  the  Englieli 
haye  failed  in  such  reciprocity,  they  have  failed  in  their  duty,  for  which  reason  tin 
Patch  afteiwardci  revised  to  lower  their  flag,  as  by  treaty  required.    See  Ortolan,  L 
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ships  of  each  state,  when  nearer  to  the  other's  territory,  shonld 
give  the  first  salute.  But  from  Holland,  England  was  led,  b) 
commercial  jealousy  and  a  feeling  of  superior  strength,  to  re 
quire  those  humiliating  marks  of  respect  with  great  pertinacity 
The  war  between  the  two  nations,  which  broke  out  in  1652 
was  preceded  by  an  engagement  between  Blake  and  Var 
Tiomp,  growing  out  of  the  demand  that  the  flag  of  Holland 
should  be  lowered ;  and  in  the  treaties  of  1654, 1662,  and  1667 
the  Dutch  agreed  Jto  pay  this  compliment  within  certain  seaa 
in  future.  In  1671  the  captain  of  a  king's  yacht  sailed  out  of 
the  Meuse  through  a  Dutch  fleet,  having  received  orders  to 
test  their  compliance  with  this  rule :  the  vice-admiral  in  com- 
mand declared  his  willingness  to  lower  his  own  flag  to  the 
royal  flag  of  England,  but  refrised  to  allow  the  whole  fleet  to 
join  in  the  act.  For  this  the  yacht  flred  upon  him,  but  its 
captain  was  put  into  the  Tower  on  reaching  England,  for  not 
continuing  his  fire  although  the  Dutch  had  not  retaliated.  The 
English  ambassador  at  the  Hague  claimed  that  reparation  was 
due  for  this  reAisal  of  the  vice-admiral,  inasmuch  as  not  only 
single  vessels,  but  also  whole  fleets,  were  obliged  to  strike  the 
flag  to  an  English  vessel  of  war.  The  reftisal  of  the  States- 
general  to  redress  this  grievance  was  a  leading  pretext  of  the 
already  meditated  war  of  1672.*  At  the  peace  of  1674,  it  was 
stipulated  that  fleets  as  well  as  single  vessels,  belonging  to  the 
Dutch  republic,  should  furl  the  flag,  and  lower  the  topsail  be- 
fore any  English  vessel  of  war,  between  Cape  Staten  in  Nor- 
gvay  and  Cape  Finisterre  in  Northern  Spain.    Even  in  1784,t 

*  Bynkershoek^s  critique  on  this  transaction  (u.  s)  ia  worthy  of  notice.  While 
te  indines  to  admit  that  the  treaty  of  1664,  rightly  interpreted,  sustained  the  Eng- 
ieh  claim  that  a  whole  fleet  of  the  Dutch  should  salute  a  single  EngliBh  ship  in  the 
English  seas,  by  lowering  flag  and  topsails,  he  claims,  (1.)  that  the  affiur  oocuired 
^ear  the  shore  of  Zeeland,  and  therefore  outside  of  the  English  dominions ;  (2.)  that 
a  yacht,  though  with  guns  on  board,  is  a  vessel  of  pleasure,  not  of  war ;  and  (8.)  that 
the  Dutch  Tceaels  constituted  a  fleet,  and  that  fleets  can  be  compared  to  forts, 
garrisoned  places  and  harbors,  which  by  common  usage  .j«  to  be  saluted  first 
Moreover  a  fleot  at  anchor  occupies  a  part  of  the  sea,  which  thus  passes  under  the 
sway  and  dominion  of  the  occupant,  to  whom,  therefore,  being  now  in  his  owi: 
territory,  the  hist  tokens  of  respect  are  to  be  rendered.  This  last  plea  is  evidentlj 
vorthleoB.  t  Ortolan,  I.  872. 
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these  absurd  tokens  of  inferiority  were  again  confumed  in  a 
treaty. 

Tlie  French,  in  the  same  century,  set  up  similar  pretensions 
against  Holland,  although  without  the  pretext  of  dominion 
over  the  narrow  seas.  But  their  claims  were  not  so  galling, 
or  so  persevering,  as  those  of  England.  In  an  ordonnance  of 
1689,  Louis  XIV.  went  so  far  as  to  require  that  when  French 
vessels  of  war  met  those  of  other  nations  equal  in  rank,  they 
should  demand  the  first  salute,  and  use  force,  if  it  were  with- 
held. This  is  mentioned  as  a  grievance  by  William  III.  in  the 
declaration  of  war,  which  he  made  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign. 

In  the  18th  century  a  number  of  treaties  established  equality 
and  reciprocity  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  sea,  and  the  practice 
of  nations  has  nearly  reached  this  point  in  all  respects. 


Seotton  IL — The  Agents  in,  the  Intercov/rse  of  Nixi/Ums^  or 

Ambassadors  a/nd  Consuls, 

§87. 

Nations  holding  intercourse  with  one  another  need  to  have 
Peraone  appointed  80"ie  Understanding  as  to  the  conditions  of  the 
teroou°™?betwwn  iutcrcourse,  and  certain  ftmctionaries  by  whom 
nations.  ^jj^  intercourse  between  the  sovereignties  may  be 

carried  on,  and  that  between  the  citizens  or  subjects  may  bu 
reduced  to  rule.  Such  persons  we  may  call  generically  ambaa- 
Badors;  but  they  may  have  various  other  denominations,  aa 
legates,  envoys,  charges  d'affaires,  foreign  ministers,  and  nun- 
cios, which  term,  together  with  others,  is  appropriated  to  the 
Pope's  messengers  to  foreign  courts.  The  word  ambfissador 
may  denote  also  a  particular  class  or  rank  of  agents  of  national 
intercourse.  We  may  divide  ambassadors,  again,  into  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  or  resident  and  temporary,  into  open  aTul 
secret,  those  with  limited  powers  and  plenipotentiaries, — al- 
though this  title  is  often  used  in  a  vague  sense  below  its  proper 
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meaiiing, — ^tbose  who  are  sent  to  do  business,  and  those  who  rep- 
resent the  state  at  some  ceremony  of  a  foreign  court,  and  the  like. 

Again  the  sovereign,  or  head  of  a  department,  or  even  a 
military  officer,  may  discharge  the  Amotions  of  an  ambassador, 
or  be  joined  with  one  in  negotiations,  without  holding  the  office 
or  having  the  title.  An  ambassador  diifers  from  a  commissary 
or  commissioner  to  whom  some  business  not  of  a  diplomatic 
nature  is  entrusted ;  from  a  deputy  who  is  sent  by  subjects,  as 
by  a  province,  to  a  sovereign ;  and  from  a  consul  who  under  a 
treaty,  or  by  the  practice  of  two  nations,  protects  the  private 
affairs  of  individuals  of  the  one  within  the  territory  of  the 
other,  and  watches  over  the  commercial  interests  of  the  nation 
which  he  represents. 

The  word  ambassador  comes  through  the  medisBval  Latin 
ambacHa  or  wmhaasiaj  meaning  service  or  charge,  either 
from  the  Celtic  arnkouitus^  client^  or  retamer,  used  once  in 
Ceesar's  Gallic  war  (VI.  15),  or  from  the  Gothic  wadbdhts^  with 
nearly  the  same  sense.*  Both  words  may  be,  indeed,  of  the 
same  origin.  The  signification  will,  then,  correspond  with  that 
o{  minister.  The  Greek  equivalent  denotes  an  elder  of  the 
people.  The  Latins  used  the  words  orator ,  and  more  common- 
ly lega;(/U8^  person  acting  by  delegated  authority,  whence  this 
branch  of  international  law  is  called  ^'iaj  legaCorum^  Bjxd  jiis  le- 
gationum^  the  rights  of  legation. 

§88. 

Ambassadors  always  and  everywhere  have  had  special  im- 
munities, and  often  something  of  a  sacred  charac-  oHginofthepriv- 

■^  ^  lU'ffcs  of  aznbM« 

ter.  This  sacredness,  which  they  have  shared  »Son. 
with  heralds,  and  bearers  of  flags  of  truce,  cannot  be  accounted 
for  from  their  being  originally  ministers  of  religion,  selected 
before  others  for  their  gravity  or  dignity ;  but  the  protection 
of  religion  must  have  been  given  to  them  because  their  ftinc- 
tions  and  duties  were  of  pre-eminent  importance.  They  were 
the  agents  in  all  the  intercourse  of  two  tribes  or  nations,  and 
above  all  in  making  peace  and  preventing  war.     If  not  pro 

*  Comp.  DIetz,  Etjmol.  voce  ambMcia,  and  Grimm,  Wflrtcrb.  voce  ami. 
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tected,  they  would  not  expose  themselves  to  the  danger  of  go- 
ing among  enemies  or  strangers.  They  carried  with  them  the 
dignity  of  representing  their  nation.  Thus  the  importance  of 
their  work,  the  necessity  that  they  should  be  assured  of  safety, 
and  the  dignity  of  their  oflSce  caused  those  religious  sanctions 
to  be  thrown  around  them,  by  which  the  more  important  re- 
latione and  rights  were  defended  in  ancient  times. 

§89. 

Ambassadors  in  ancient  times  were  sent  on  special  occasions 
Tempomry    wd  by  oue  nation  to  another.     Their  residence  at 

resident  ainbossa-    «        .  ^      .  ^.  i»  j  ^\. 

doM.  foreign  courts  is  a  practice  of  modem  growth. 

Some  have  thought  that  it  was  suggested  by  the  Pope's  legates, 
sent  to  reside,  or  appointed  from  among  ecclesiastics  residing, 
in  different  parts  of  Christendom.  By  others,  according  to 
Mr.  Ward  (II.  290),  it  has  been  attributed  "  to  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  whose  policy  led  him  to  entertain  [ambassadors]  at 
various  courts,  as  a  kind  of  honorable  spies ; "  but  Flaasan  * 
makes  Louis  XI.  of  France,  Ferdinand's  earlier  contemporary, 
the  introducer  of  the  new  usage.  "  Before  him  ambassadors 
had  only  temporary  and  limited  missions,  but  this  prince 
judged  it  best  to  multiply  them,  and  to  prolong  their  stay 
abroad,  especially  at  the  courts  of  Burgundy  and  England* 
As  these  courts  penetrated  into  his  design,  they  in  turn  de- 
spatched to  him  permanent  ambassadors,  who  converted  diplo- 
macy into  intrigues  and  trickeries.  Louis  XI.  on  sending  the 
Sieurs  du  Bouchage  and  de  SoUiers  to  the  Dukes  of  Guienne 
and  of  Brittany,  gave  them  for  their  instructions,  '  If  they  lie 
to  you,  lie  still  more  to  them.' "  But  the  residence  of  ambas- 
BadoTS  at  foreign  courts  did  not  become  the  common  practice 
until  after  the  reformation.  Henry  VII.  of  England  "  would 
not  in  his  time,  suffer  Lieger  ambassadours  of  any  foreign  king 
or  prince  within  his  realm,  or  he  with  them,  but  upon  occasion 
ased  ambassadours."  f     In  the  middle  of  century  XVII.  it  was 

•  Diplom.  Fran^aise,  I.  247. 

f  Coke*8  4th  Inst  165,  cited  by  Ward,  u.  e.,  who  says  that  Linger  ia  derivoJ 
Croiu  tiie  Dutch.  But  the  true  cxplanatioa  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  wui>l  Lecjcr  cX 
^ennau  orig  n,  used  in  the  trading  marts  to  denote  an  agent  of  foroigu  mi.Tchaiit^ 
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BAid  in  Poland  of  a  French  envoy,  that  aa  he  did  not  return 
home  according  to  the  custom  of  ambassadors,  he  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  spy.  And  a  century  afterwards  Bynkershoek 
(de  for.  leg.  §  1)  defines  ordAna/ry  legates  as  those  who  "  non 
nnius  sed  omnium  rerum,  atque  adeo  et  expUrrcmdA  ergo  in 
micorum  aulis  habentur."  Grotius  affirms  (Cent.  XYII.  in 
Jie  middle)  that  legatianes  ossidAUB  may,  without  infringement 
of  rights,  be  rejected  by  nations,  being  unknown  to  ancient 
practice  (II.  18.  3).  But  the  usage  is  now  fixed  among  all 
nations  of  European  origin :  and  ambassadors  by  remaining  in 
foreign  countries  serve  the  interests  of  their  own  state  in  various 
ways,  far  more  than  persons  could  who  should  be  sent  abroad 
on  special  occasions.  In  fact,  to  attempt  to  break  away  from 
the  usage  might  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  want  of  comity,  if 
not  of  friendship.  But  although  the  sending  of  ambassadors 
and  even  of  resident  ambassadors  seems  almost  essential  to  a 
participation  in  the  international  law  of  Christendom,  there 
are  some  few  of  this  circle  of  nations  who  hold  no  such  com- 
munication with  each  other.  England  and  some  other  Protes- 
tant states  entertain  no  ministers  at  the  Pope's  court,  nor  does 
he  at  theirs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principal  Christian  states 
keep  up  diplomatic  relations  with  some  states  out  of  their  pale 
-of  civilization  and  religion,  as  with  Turkey,  Persia,  China  and 
Japan,  between  which  country  and  the  United  States,  by  the 
treaty  of  1858,  diplomatic  intercourse  was  established. 

§90. 

The  question  whether  a  nation  is  bound  to  receive  the 
ambassador  of  another,  depends  on  the  question 
of  the  riffht  of  mtercourse  which  has  been  already  g»tion  to  reMi?« 

.     •  til*  ambM85dor». 

considered.    Nor  is  it  impossible  that  mtercourse 
commercial,  if  not  political,  should  subsist  without  such  an 
agent.    But  if  a  nation  has  already  entered  into  diplomatic 
ties  with  another,  to  dissolve  them  is  a  breach  of  friendship 
and  is  often  the  step  inamediately  preceding  war.    By  treaty 

resident  in  a  town  where  they  had  a  depot  of  their  goods,  and  transferred  to  ^Im 
•gimt  of  a  prinoe.    See  HfLUmann,  StAdtewesen  des  Mittelalt.  L  202. 
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or  usage,  a  right  had  sprung  up,  which,  together  with  the  duty 
of  comity,  the  dismissal  of  an  ambassador  invaded. 

But  these  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  nations  cannot 
suspend  their  diplomatic  intercourse,  already  established,  with- 
out oflFence.  (1.)  A  nation  may  refiise  to  receive  am/  ambas- 
sador when  the  sovereignty  of  the  party  sending  him  is  doubt- 
ful. This  may  happen  when  a  state  is  convulsed  by  civil  war, 
both  factions  in  which  claim  to  exercise  sovereignty,  and  when 
a  new  government  after  a  revolution  is  not  yet  fully  establish- 
ed. (2.)  A  nation  or  sovereign  may  refuse  to  receive  B,jparti- 
cvla/r  individual  as  the  representative  of  a  foreign  power  with- 
out giving  cause  of  offence.  Thus,  it  is  held  that  a  sovereign 
is  not  bound  to  receive  his  own  subject  in  this  capacity,  on  the 
ground  that  the  privileges  of  his  office  would  place  him  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  native  jurisdiction.  So  a  person  who  has 
rendered  himself  obnoxious,  or  is  of  a  notoriously  bad  character, 
may  be  rejected.  Richelieu  told  the  English  ambassador  at 
Paris,  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  would  not  be  accepted  as 
ambassador  extraordinary ;  and  at  an  earlier  date,  Francis  L 
of  France  refiised  Cardinal  Pole  as  the  Pope's  legate,  on  the 
ground  of  his  being  a  personal  enemy  of  the  king's  ally,  Henry 
Vm.  of  England.  (3.)  A  state  or  sovereign  may  refuse  to 
receive  a  minister  sent  on  an  errand  inconsistent  with  its  dig- 
nity or  interests.  The  United  Provinces,  during  their  struggle 
for  independence,  declined  treating  with  envoys  from  friendly 
German  powers,  bearing  proposals  of  peace  incompatible  with 
their  honor ;  and  Elizabeth  of  England  rejected  the  nuncio  of 
Pius  IV.,  sent  to  invite  her  to  appoint  deputies  for  the  Council 
of  Trent,  because  his  mission  might  have  the  ulterior  object  of 
stirring  up  disaffection  among  the  English. 

§91. 

The  right  of  sending  ambassadors  is  an  attribute  of  sovei- 
.Right  of  sending  ^iguty,  but  the  power  of  appointing  them  may  be 
•labaesadors.  vcstcd  iu  somo  representative  of  the  sovereign. 
Thus,  in  this  country,  it  is  exercised  by  the  President  and 
sennte,  or  during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  by  the  President 
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alaae  subject  to  their  confirmation  or  rejection ;  and  it  has 
BometimeB  been  intrusted  to  the  commander  of  an  army.  Can 
a  deposed  sovereign,  a  monarch  without  a  kingdom,  perform 
this  function  ?  In  the  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ward  (11;  292- 
295)  of  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Boss,  calling  himself  ambassador  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  who  was  then  after  dethronement  a 
prisoner  in  England,  the  lawyers  consulted  by  the  government 
decided,  that  "  the  solicitor  of  a  prince  lawfvUy  deposed,  and 
another  being  invested  in  his  place,  cannot  have  the  privilege 
of  an  ambassador,  for  that  none  but  princes  and  such  other  as 
have  sovereignty  may  have  ambassadors."  The  word  UmfuUy 
seems  to  make  the  opinion  futile,  for  who  is  to  decide.  The 
word  (ict^adlhf  would  have  better  agreed  with  that  safe  usage, 
which  is  a  part  of  international  law,  of  acknowledging  the 
sovereign  defacto^  and  to  which  the  United  States  have  ever 
adhered.  When  James  II.  lived  in  exile,  his  ambassadors  were 
received  as  those  of  the  sovereign  dejv/re  by  a  part  of  the  Eu- 
ropean states.  The  more  common  practice  we  apprehend  to 
be  for  sovereigns  who  sympathize  with  a  deposed  prince  to  hold 
communications  with  him  by  persons  not  openly  sustaining  the 
character  of  envoys.  The  whole  matter  may  be  disposed  of  in 
a  word :  nations  and  sovereigns,  according  to  their  biases,  will 
be  quick  or  slow  to  recognize  a  revolutionary  government ; 
some  will  cling  to  the  old  as  long  as  they  can,  others  will  fall 
into  the  current  of  things  sooner  or  later,  but  fall  into  it  at 
length  they  will.  And  if  an  actual  sovereign  feels  himself 
injured  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  a  deposed  one, 
such  conduct  will  be  attributed  to  hostile  feeling,  and  may 
provoke  war.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of  a 
new  state  is  sometimes  first  made  by  receiving  its  ambassadors. 
A  protected  or  dependent  state  may  employ  political  and 
other  agents,  but  generally  cannot  send  ambassadors  either  to 
the  principal  state  or  to  third  powers  without  the  consent  of 
the  former.*     Tlie  peace  of  Kainardsche,  in  1774,  allowed  the 

*  Bynkershoek  dispose  s  of  this  snbjeQt  aa  follows :  QusBst.  J.  P.  [I.,  §8.  *'  I 
Hbould  not  be  willing  to  say,  as  some  do,  that  no  one  rightfully  sends  legates  saying 
the  <H>Teralgn,  for  thus  we  should  have  to  do  away  with  legates  of  proTinoee  and 

iO 
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HospodarA  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to  send  each  a  oliar^ 
d'affaires  of  the  Greek  religion,  and  with  the  privileges  con- 
'^eded  by  the  law  of  nations,  to  Constantinople.  The  members 
of  a  confederation  may,  or  may  not,  exercise  this  right,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  compact :  no  state  of  our  confederation 
"  shall,  without  consent  of  congress,  enter  into  any  agreement 
or  compact  with  a  foreign  power,"  or  "  enter  into  any  treaty, 
alliance,  or  confederation  ; "  and  the  power  of  appointing  am- 
bassadors being  tested  elsewhere,  they  are,  perhaps,  by  that 
provision  of  the  constitution  also,  cut  off  from  the  exercise  of 
a  similar  function.  But  the  members  of  the  German  confed- 
eration can  severally  entertain  their  representatives  at  foreign 
courts. 

A  messenger  sent  from  a  province,  or  revolted  portion  of  a 
country  to  the  sovereign,  not  being  an  ambassador,  has  no 
rights  of  one.  Bad,  then,  as  the  act  was,  when  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  detained  two  noblemen  sent  from  the  Low  Countries  in 
1566,  and  finally  had  them  put  to  death,  it  was  no  offence 
against  the  rights  of    legation.     (Bynkersh.  QusBst.  J.  P.  IL, 

§3.) 

.  An  ambassador  being  the  representative  of  a  sovereign,  it 
follows  that  the  power  of  choice  lies  with  him,  and  thus,  as  it 
respects  the  country,  religion,  rank,  etc.,  of  the  ambassador,  no 
complaint  can  be  made  by  the  foreign  state,  except  so  far  as  a 
slight  or  intention  to  insult  may  be  inferred  from  the  circum 
stances  of  the  case.*     Formerly  it  was  not  an  unfrequent  thing 

towns,  of  whom  there  has  been,  and  still  in,  a  great  abundance.  I  should  rather 
say,  that  every  one  can  send  legates  in  the  discharge  of  that  business  which  he  has 
the  power  of  doing,  but  that  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  sender  they  have  differ- 
ent rights,  and  are  held  in  different- degrees  of  honor.  If  a  prinee  in  his  own  right 
senJi  them,  they  have  the  full  rights  of  legates ;  if  another,  the  whole  thing  depends 
on  the  will  of  him  to  whom  they  are  sent,"  etc.  But  thus  the  question  becomes  on« 
of  .voids.  Have  these  legates  the  privileges  of  ambassadors,  and  is  a  prince  or  stati 
in  any  way  bound  to  receiye  them  ?  If  not,  can  they  be  ranked  in  the  same  class  f 
•  Even  women  have  been  acknowledged  as  representatives  at  foreign  courts,  but 
more  iiequently  have  been  secret  emissaries.  The  wife  of  Marshal  Guebriant  acted 
In  this  capacity  for  France,  at  the  coujt  of  Ladislas  IV.,  King  of  Poland,  in  1646. 
The  n&ced  Cheyaller  d'Eon,  who,  after  inferior  diplomatic  employments,  was  appoinu 
ed  French  ambassador  at  London,  was  thought  to  be  a  woman,  but  was  not.  Goin|i 
Kliiber,  §  186,  note. 
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for  a  native  of  one  country  to  serve  as  the  ambassador  froni 
another  in  the  land  where  he  owed  allegiance.  But,  as  we 
have  already  said,  some  nations, — as  France,  under  the  old  re- 
gime and  the  first  empire,  and  the  United  Provinces  from 
1727, — refused  to  receive  native-bom  persons  in  this  capacity. 
When,  however,  nationality  has  been  transferred  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  states  concerned,  there  can  be  no  objection 
against  such  ministers,  unless  it  be  of  a  personal  nature.  In 
some  Catholic  countries,  again,  in  Austria,  Spain,  and  France, 
the  usage  has  prevailed  that  the  sovereign  of  the  land  shaU 
nominate  the  nuncio  whom  he  receives  from  the  Pope ;  the 
reason  for  which  usage  lies  probably  in  the  fear  of  papal  inter- 
ference, and  of  unacceptableness  with  the  native  clergy. 

Sometimes  smaller  sovereigns  have  concurred  in  appointing 
|:he  same  person  as  their  ambassador,  and  sometimes  tiie  same 
person  has  held  this  office  for  his  sovereign  at  several  courts. 

When  an  ambassador  is  sent  abroad,  there  must  be  some 
evidence  of  his  official  position.  For  this  purpose  he  is  fur- 
nished with  credentials  certifying  his  diplomatic  character  and 
rank ;  namely  with  a  letter  of  credence,  (lettre  de  creance,) 
sometimes,  also,  with  one  of  recommendation,  and  with  9kfvU 
power^  indicating  the  subjects  on  which  he  is  authorized  to  treat, 
and  the  amount  of  power  with  which  he  is  invested.  Accord- 
ing to  their  rank  some  agents  of  foi*eign  governments  are 
directly  accredited  to  a  sovereign,  and  others  to  his  minister  of 
foreign  affairs.  Until  such  credentials  are  presented,  a  foreign 
government  may  reject,  or  on  other  evidence  receive,  the  per- 
son claiming  to  be  an  ambassador,  according  to  its  pleasure. 

§92  a. 

An  ambassador,  from  the  time  of  his  entrance  into  the  for- 
eign country  in  that  character,  until  the  time  PriviJecot  of  fun- 
when,  at  the  expiration  of  his  office,  he  leaves  the  ^»»«««*<>'"- 
country,  has  in  modem  days  enjoyed  very  great  privileges  or 
immunities,  which  even  the  breaking  out  of  war  before  he  can 
leave  the  country  will  not  terminate.  Even  before  he  hjis  had 
opportunity  I0  sliow  his  credentials  to  the  proper  dcpartuuuii 
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of  government,  he  cannot  be  injured  or  obstructed  without  a 
violation  of  international  law,  if  he  annonnces  his  official  char* 
acter ;  and  should  a  government  to  which  he  is  sent  refuse  to 
receive  him,  he  must  be  free  to  withdraw  without  receiving 
marks  of  disrespect.  K  he  ip  recalled,  free  exit  and  passports, 
where  they  are  necessary,  must  be  granted  to  him ;  but  if  he 
remain  in  the  country  after  that  a  sufficient  time  for  removal 
denoted  in  his  passports,  has  elapsed,  he  takes  the  jural  rela- 
tion of  any  traveller  from  his  native  land. 

The  more  essential  immunities  conceded  to  the  ambassador 
grow  out  of  the  consideration  that  he  cannot  do  the  businesi 
intrusted  to  him  well,  unless  his  person  be  safe,  and  he  be  in- 
dependent of  the  control  of  the  foreign  government;  and 
comity  adds  to  these  other  less  important  privil^es,  aa  marks 
of  respect  to  the  representative  of  a  foreign  sovereignty.  These 
immunities  have  been  arranged  under  the  heads  of  inviolability 
and  exterritoriality.  Such  for  instance,  is  Kliiber's  classifiria- 
tion.  But  to  this  it  may  be  objected  that  exterritoriality  may 
be  taken  in  a  narrower  and  a  more  extended  sense.  The  term 
stands,  as  we  have  already  explained  it,  for  that  legal  fiction 
which  regards  the  agents  of  a  government  in  a  foreign  laud  aa 
being  outside  of  the  country  where  they  discharge  their  func 
tions,  or  as  carrying  with  them  into  another  territory  almost  aa 
entire  an  exemption  from  its  laws  as  if  they  were  at  home.* 
But  there  is  no  such  complete  exemption,  and  hence  it  will  be 
best,  if  we  arrange  the  rights  of  ambassadors  under  these  heads, 
to  define  what  immunities  are  allowed;  otherwise  the  term, 
by  its  vagueness,  will  lead  us  astray.  De  Martens  remarks 
(§  215),  that  the  "extension  of  exterritoriality  pertains  only  to 
the  positive  law  of  nations,  to  treaties  or  usage,  and  is  suscep- 
tible of  modifications,  which  in  fact  it  undei^oes ;  whence  it 
is  not  enough  always  to  appeal  to  exterritoriality,  in  order  to 
enjoy  those  rights  which  may  be  derived  from  the  extended 
notion  given  to  the  word." 

*  This  fiction  was  known  to  Grotius,  who  Bays  (IL  18,  §  4,  5)  that  as  legat«c 
^fictione  quadam  habentur  pro  personia  mittentium,  ita  etiam  ^imili  fictione  co.istJ-'v 
Qniui-  iiuasi  exira  territorium/' 
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L  When  we  Bpeak  of  the  mviolability  of  an  ambassador,  we 
mean  that  neither  public  authority  nor  private  ^  invioubiiity  o: 
persons  can  nse  any  force,  or  do  any  violence  to  •»*>»»«»<i"'*' 
him,  without  offending  against  the  law  of  nations.  It  is  not^ 
however,  intended  that  he  ma}'  not  be  repelled  by  force,  if  he 
attempts  to  injure  other  individuals  or  to  violate  the  laws.  TLe 
right  of  self-defence  cannot  cease  on  his  account,  nor  can  he 
enter  places  closed  to  the  public,  nor  do  a  great  variety  of  iUe- 
gal  acts  without  having  passive  resistance  at  least  used  against 
him.  The  state  within  whose  bounds  he  resides,  is  bound  to 
proteet  him  against  aggressions  from  its  subjects,  by  law  and 
penalty,  and  by  troops  or  a  police  force,  when  necessary.  In 
one  case  only,  apart  from  the  necessities  of  self-defence,  can 
active  force  be  exerted  upon  his  person,  and  that  is  when,  after 
committing  some  great  crime,  and  being  ordered  home,  he  re- 
fuses to  go,  when  he  may  be  removed  without  personal  injury. 

2.  Inviolability  of  person  could  not  stand  alone,  without 
protection  to  the  house,  fiimiture,  equipage,  and,  in  fact,  the 
people  of  the  ambassador.    We  shall  arrange  these  with  other 
immunities  under  the  head  of  exterritoriality,  and 
anaU  consider  nrst, 

A.  his  immunity  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  of 
4)18  sojourn,  both  criminal  and  civiL 

If  the  ambassador  were  subject  to  the  criminal  jurisdiction 
of  the  foreign  country,  his  person  could  not  be  in-  ca.)  As  immnntty 
violate,  as  he  would  be  liable  to  arrest,  imprison-  rudtction, 
ment,  and  punishment ;  nor  would  the  nature  of  the  acts  in- 
separable from  the  processes  of  criminal  laws,  be  consistent 
with  his  freedom  as  a  negotiator.  This  immunity  is  therefore 
conceded  to  ambassadors  by  all  the  nations  of  Christendom, 
and,  although  some  of  the  earlier  writers  had  some  scruples  in 
admitting  it,  or  even  contended  against  it,  the  modem  writers 
aiX3  believed  to  be  unanimous  in  regarding  it  as  a  part  of  inter- 
national law.  For  the  exceptions  to  this  immunity  which  have 
occmTed  in  extreme  cases,  see  §  92  «. 

In  the  case  of  a  native  of  the  country  still  owing  allegiance, 
but  representing  a  foreign  sovereign,  il.  has  been  ouestioned 
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eign,  or  by  suit  in  the  ambasBador's  jiative  courts  kfter  his  re 
rum  home.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  understanding  and  practice 
in  most  countries.  Prussia  appears  to  claim  somewhat  more 
of  jurisdiction.*  In  a  case,  the  discussion  of  whicii  is  given  at 
great  length  by  Dr.  Wheaton,  the  owner  of  a  house  at  Berlin 
rented  to  the  American  ambassador,  claimed  under  the  Prus 
Bian  civil  code  to  detain  the  minister's  goods  found  there  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lease,  on  the  ground  that  damages  were  due 
for  injuries  done  to  the  house  during  his  occupation  of  it.  The 
government  of  Prussia  sustained  the  claimant,  but  the  discus- 
sion shows  that  while  a  pledge  given  by  an  ambassador  for  the 
security  of  a  debt  could  have  been  detained  by  the  lender,  the 
goods  in  the  house  could  not  be  kept  from  their,  owner  without 
a  violation  of  international  law.  The  laws  of  the  United 
States,  accordingly,  "include  distress  for  rent  among  other 
l^al  remedies  which  are  denied  to  the  creditors  of  a  foreign 
minister." 

An  ambassador  is  bound  to  observe  the  police  laws  in  re- 
gard to  public  security  and  order  within  and  without  his  hotel, 
but  cannot  be  called  to  account  for  transgression  of  them,  any 
more  than  for  his  pecuniary  obligations. 

One  or  two  exceptions  to  this  exemption  are  laid  down  by 
the  writers  beside  that  derived  from  the  ambassador's  acting 
in  a  capacity  other  than  his  official  one,  which  we  shall  con- 
P'der  by  itself.     (§  92  e.) 

They  are,  (1.)  when  he  is  the  subject  of  the  state  where  he 
acts ;  (2.)  when  he  is  in  its  service ;  (3.)  when  he  voluntarily 
recognizes  the  jurisdiction  ol  the  courts  by  appearing  before 
them  as  a  plaintiff,  and  thus  submitting  himself  to  the  defend- 
ant's court.t 

§  92  J. 

B.  The  immunity  from  local  jurisdiction  granted  to  a 
foreign  minister  extends  to  his  hotel  and  goods,  immunity  of  am- 

Tx.     ^  •  J.  ^  •  ?  ba«Bador»8     hotel 

nu  house  is  a  sanctuary,  except  m  case  of  gross  and  goods. 
crime,  for  himself  and  his  retinue ;  and  that  whether  it  belongs 

*  Oomp.  WheatOD,  £].  III.  1,  g  17,  274-287,  and  Verg^  »n  de  Martens,  §  216. 
I  Comp  de  Maitenti,  g  216 ;  Wheaton,  E1.1II.  1.  g  15    Bynlccrsh.  de  ff»r.  kfi 
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to  his  own  government,  or.  is  hired,  or  is  gi  ren  to  him  for  hii 
use  hj  the  state  to  which  he  is  sent.*  His  goods  also,  or  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  himself  and  his  family, 
together  with  his  equipage,  enjoy  the  same  exemption.  Hia 
papers  relating  to  the  business  of  his  embassy  are  inviolate. 
These  exemptions  are  plainly  as  essential  for  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  in  his  office,  as  is  his  personal  exemption  from  for- 
eign jurisdiction. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  if  he  chance  to  possess 
real  property  in  the  foreign  country,  or  personal  property, 
aside  from  that  which  pertains  to  him  as  an  ambassador,  (§  92 
e\  it  is  subject  to  the  local  laws. 

His  privileges  do  not  include  the  right  of  asylum  for  persons 
HiB  hovel  no  a«y-  outsidc  of  his  houschold.  If  the  fiction  of  exter- 
luni  for  criminaiB.  fitoriality  explained  the  privileges  of  ambassadors, 
the  right  of  asylum  would  be  fairly  deducible  from  it,  and  a 
criminal  taking  refiige  in  suxjh  a  sanctuary  would  be  given  up, 
if  at  all,  by  a  process  of  extradition.  But  it  so  happens  that 
the  house  %f  an  ambassador  has  ceased  to  be  an  asylum,  since 
the  notion  of  exterritoriality  has  been  most  current.  The 
right  was  attached  in  the  middle  ages  to  many  religious  places, 
and  was  conceded  after  this  analogy,  on  account  of  their  sacred- 
ness,  in  some  countries,  to  the  hotels  of  ambassadors ;  but  the 
usage,  if  we  are  not  deceived,  was  never  general  throughout 
Europe,  and  even  where  it  obtained,  as  in  Rome  and  Madrid, 
was  sometimes  opposed  and  violated  by  the  government. 
Similar  to  this  right,  if  not  an  extension  of  it,  was  the  freedom 
or  privilege  {jt^  qtcarteriorum)  of  the  quarter  of  the  city 

16.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  ambassador  has  a  right  to  do  this  without  leave  of 
is  own  gOTemment,  for  it  may  prevent  the  due  exercise  of  his  functions. 
*  Sometimes  extraordinary  ambassadors  have  quarters  provided  for  them  by  the 
•tate  to  which  they  are  sent,  their  stay  being  ordinarily  short  In  1814,  Austria  and 
England  purchased  houses  for  their  foreign  ministers  in  Paris,  and  in  1817,  Prussia, 
b  Paris  and  Petersburg.  Eliiber,  §  192,  note.  Houses  for  the  reception  of  foreign 
ambassadors  were  in  use  in  the  empire  of  Charlemagne.  A  capitulary  of  a.  d.  86C 
(Perz,  III,  407)  speaks  of  public®  domus,.  in  singulis  r  ivitattbus — anUquitus  coiv 
Btructse,  nostris  usibus  ct  extemarum  gentium  legationibus  satis  congrue.  The 
Bomans  also  sometimes  entertained  foreign  legates  in  public  villas  outsile  of  tli 
walls  at  the  fubhc  chaige. 
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wKere  the  ambassador  resided,  and  which  was  indicated  by  tha 
arms  of  his  sovereign.  This  right  (or  wrong  rather)  prevailed 
in  a  number  of  places,  as  at  Yenice,  Kome,  Madrid,  and  da- 
ring the  meetings  for  the  choice  and  coronation  of  an  emp& 
ror,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main.  At  Kome,  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  the  harboring  of  criminals,  under  plea  of  exer 
cisiQg  this  right,  gave  occasion  to  more  than  one  dispute  be 
tween  the  Papal  and  the  French  governments. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  if  a  transgressor,  not  of  the  ambas- 
sador's train,  takes  refuge  in  his  premises,  he  can  be  demanded 
by  the  local  authorities,  aud,  if  not  delivered  up,  can  be  search- 
ed for  and  seized  within  the  hotel,  for  which  purpose  such 
force  in  breaking  doors  open  and  the  like,  may  be  used,  as  ia 
necessary  for  his  apprehension.  For  as  Bynkershoek.(de  for. 
leg.  §  21)  asks,  '^legati,  ut  latrones  recipiant,  mittunturt  vel, 
sine  receptione  commode  legationi  vacare  non  possimt  ? " 

It  is  also  a  freedom  commonly  allowed  to  ambassadors,  but 
rather  by  national  comity,  than  as  a  fair  deduc-  Freedom  ftomim 
lion  from  theory,  that  the  personal  effects  of  an  ^*^"'  ^^' 
aunbassador  are  exempt  from  taxation,  and  that  duties  are  re- 
mitted on  articles  from  abroad  which  he  needs  for  himself  and 
his  family.  His  importations,  however,  before  they  reach  his 
hotel,  are  ^able  to  the  search  of  custom-house  ofBcers,  and  if 
he  has  sent  for  contraband  goods,  they  may  be  confiscated. 
As  for  the  rest,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  taxes  (even  on  his  hotel, 
if  it  belongs  to  him  or  to  his  government),  tolls,  and  postage, 
but  is  exempt  frt>m  the  quartering  of  troops.''^     (Note  5.) 

§92  a 

O.  The  liberty  of  worship  in  a  foreign  land  is  now  conceded 
by  the  law  ana  usage  of  Christian  nations  to  am-  AmbMMMior»B  lib 
baesadors  of  every  rank,  even  when  their  religion  •'^®^  worahip 
or  sect  is  not  tolerated  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  This  liberty 
might  be  deduced  from  the  rule  of  exterritoriality,  as  in  tlu 
parallel  case  of  a  ship  of  war  in  a  foreign  port,  or  still  better 
from  the  consideration  that,  religion  being  a  prime  necessitT 

«  Vc  MfirteiiB,  §§  22'7-229;  Kheaton's  EL  IH.  1,  §  18. 
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Df  man's  nature,  an  earnest  nation  could  have  no  diplomalk 
intercourse  with  another  nation,  within  whose  territory  itE 
religion  was  prohibited.  But  the  argument, which  would  sup- 
port this  liberty  of  worship  by  natural  justice  and  the  rights 
of  conscience,  has  here  no  application,  since  a  great  part  of  the 
nations  of  Christendom  have  always  assumed  the  right  of  al 
lowing  or  prohibiting  outward  worship  at  their  pleasure. 

This  freedom  of  worship  extends  to  the  household  of  the 
ambassador,  and  sometimes  by  comity  or  connivance,  if  not  by 
treaty,  to  his  countrymen,  who  may  be  residing  at  the  same 
capital.  It  is  not  limited  by  his  presence,  but  when  he  is  on  a 
journey,  or  during  the  intervals  between  two  legations,  it  may 
still  be  kept  up.  But  his  household,  and  even  his  wife,  it  is 
hdd,  if.  of  another  religion  than  his  own,  have  no  separate 
right  of  worship.  It  is  held,  also,  that  if  there  be  religious 
rites  publicly  allowed,  of  the  same  sect  to  which  the  ambas- 
sador belongs  and  where  he  is  residing,  he  may  be  forbidden 
to  have  a  chapel  and  services  of  his  own,  which  now  are  no 
longer  necessary.  Thus,  when  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  grant- 
ed toleration  at  Vienna  to  the  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, it  was  declared  that  domestic  worship  at  the  hotel  of 
Lutheran  ambassadors  would  no  more  be  permitted.  But  in 
Constantinople,  where  the  Oreek  Church  is  tolerated,  as  the 
Czar  does  not  ovm  the  authority  of  the  patriarch  there,  hifl 
minister  has  a  special  place  of  worship. 

This  worship  may  be  such  in  the  AiUest  sense,  that  is,  there 
may  be  a  chaplain  or  chaplains  and  whatever  other  persons  are 
necessary  for  the  services  of  religion,  due  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  and  the  like.  But  it  must  be  strictly  house- 
worship,  in  a  room  fit  for  the  purpose,  yet  without  bell,  organ, 
3r  other  sign,  indicating  to  passengers  in  the  street  that  a 
chapel  is  near  by.  And  it  is  held,  that  natives  of  the  countjy 
cannot,  without  leave  from  the  government,  partake  in  the 
services ;  nor  has  the  chaplain  a  right  to  appear  abroad  in  hia 
canonicals.  A  French  ambassador  at  Stockholm,  Chanut, 
claimed  the  right  of  admitting  Swedes  to  his  Catholic  chapel, 
at  services  not  tolerated  in  the  country,  which  amounted  to  a 
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claim  of  power  to  Bospend  the  laws.  When,  iu  1661,  the 
Dnlch  imprisoned  the  French  ambassador's  chaplain  for  per 
forming  mass,  their  reason  was  that  the  ambassador  had  left  th€ 
country.  Most  preposterous  was  the  claim  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  that  the  trains  of  ambassadors  at  Madrid  should  go  tc 
mass. 

It  is  held,  that  the  ambassador  may  not  set  up  worship  aa 
ii.  ow.  .aik  b.t  by  1,.«  of  his  ^-^^  Vlere  U 
dom  of  worship,  as  with  us,  is  unlimited,  all  these  restrictions 
are  inapplicable,  unless  imposed  by  way  of  reciprocity ;  and  the 
necessity  for  separate  worship  in  general  ceases.  Treaty  some- 
times gives  greater  Uberty  than  is  here  laid  down.* 

§92e?. 

D.  The  same  exemption  from  local  jurisdiction,  which  the 
ambassador  himself  enjoys,  is  granted  by  the  law  privu«g««  of  bu 
of  nations  to  his  family  and  train,  as  to  his  chap-  ^^^^^  •"^  ''•*^ 
lain,  physician,  private  secretary,  and  secretary  of  legation, 
and  to  his  domestic  servants.  Dr.  Wheaton  remarks,  in  regard 
to  the  latter,  that  the  laws  and  usages  of  most  countries  call 
upon  ambassadors  to  famish  official  lists  of  their  servants,  that 
they  may  be  entitled  to  their  exemption.!  The  secretaries  are 
peculiarly  protected,  as  being  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  embassy ;  and  above  all,  the  secretary  of  legation,  as  a 
responsible  person  intrusted  by  the  ambassador's  government 
witii  more  or  less  of  his  power  during  his  absence  or  at  his 
death,  and  by  virtue  of  his  appointment  a  public' officer. 

The  reasons  for  this  exemption  in  the  case  of  servants,  es- 
pecially of  natives  of  the  country  whom  the  foreign  minister 
hires,  are  of  little  cogency,  since  others  could  be  speedily  found 
to  take  their  places ;  but  the  exemption  is  well  established. 
Should  it,  however,  appear  that  a  criminal  was  taken  into  an 
ambassador's  service  in  order  to  protect  him,  it  is  doubtful 

•  Cknnp.  Eliiber,  §  215 ;  Hefiler,  g  218 ;  Be  Martens,  g§  222-226. 

f  This  had  become  obsolete  for  a  while  before  Bynkershoek  wrote  his  work  De 
foro  legatorum.  In  chap.  16,  he  says,  '*  optimo  exemplo  in  quibusdam  aolls  olvn 
reoeptum  fait,  at  legatos  teneretur  exhibere  nomenclaturam  comitum  suorum,  sed 
exemplo  id  fiunc  ubique  gentiimi  negligitar.'' 
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whether  this  would  be  endured, — at  least  it  would  be  a  grooud 
of  complaint  against  the  employer ; — and  if  any  of  his  servaiitfl 
while  ill  his  employment  carries  on  a  traffic  in  which  he  incurs 
debts,  such  person  loses  his  privileges ;  he  is  considered  to  sus- 
tain two  characters,  one  of  which  will  not  shield  him  from  the 
consequences  of  acts  done  in  the  other.^  An  ambassador  may 
also  give  up  his  control  over  domestics  hired  within  the  foreign 
country,  but  perhaps  cannot  do  this  in  regard  to  those  whom 
he  has  brought  with  him.f  At  several  congresses,  as  at  Miin- 
ster  and  Nymwegen,  the  assembled  envoys,  in  order  to  check 
the  riotous  conduct  of  their  herd  of  domestics,  gave  the  police 
over  them  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  of  the  town. 

E.  From  the  rule  of  exterritoriality  strictly  carried  out,  and 
An  ambaMador'8  from  the  uecessity  of  somc  government  over  an 

power     over    his  .,  .it  ii  .. 

•nite.  ambassador's  train,  it  might  be  argued  that  juris- 

diction over  them,  criminal  as  well  as  civil,  ought  to  be  lodged 
in  him.  If,  however,  such  power  pertained  to  him,  it  could 
only  be  by  the  laws  of  his  own  country.  But  then  a  foreign 
government  cannot  be  expected  to  permit  a  stranger  to  per 
form  the  highest  acts  of  criminal  justice  within  its  territory, 
unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  military  law  on  a 
vessel  of  war,  or  in  an  army  passing  through  the  land.  Hence 
the  jurisdiction  of  ambassadors  in  modern  times  over  their 
trains  is  actually  confined  to  subordinate  measures.  In  criminal 
cases  a  foUqi^er  of  his,  committing  a  crime  outside  of  the  hotel, 
is  delivered  up  to  him,  he  gathers  and  prepares  the  evidence, 
and  sends  the  accused  home  for  trial.  He  exercises  voImu- 
ta/ry  jurisdiction,  as  far  as  his  suite,  and,  if  permitted  by  the 
foreign  and  his  own  country,  as  far  as  his  countrymen  sojourning 
near  him  are  concerned,  in  receiving  and  legalizing  testaments, 
authenticating  contracts,  affixing  his  seal,  and  the  like.:|:  *'  But 
the  right  of  «w^^w^«H«  jurisdiction,"  says  Heffter, "  is  nowhere, 
within  my  knowledge,  conceded  to  ambassadors  at  Christian 

*  Bynkershoek  asks  whether  those  who  follow  in  an  ambassador's  train,  **  onioe 
Bt  lucre  suo  consulant,  institores  forte  et  mercatores,'*  are  xiis  oomjEMrittOfu,  and 
decides  in  the  negative.    De  for.  leg.  §  15,  ad  calo. 

f  Hefiter,  §  221 ;  Vattel,  iy.  9,  §  124. 

t  Hcfft^r,  §  216. 
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ootirta,  eren  tor  the  persons  of  their  suite ;  but  they  here  simplj 
execute  requisitions  directed  to  them,  especially  in  regard  tc 
the  hearing  of  witnesses,  and  all  this  according  to  the  laws  of 
their  own  coTintry." 

When  a  crime  is  committed  by  a  native  servant  belonging 
to  the  foreign  minister's  household,  or  when  persons  attached 
to  the  trains  of  two  ambassadors  break  the  public  peace  by 
quarrels,  the  only  convenient  way  of  proceeding  is  to  deliver 
Ihem  oiper  to  the  courts  of  the  country  to  be  tried* 

Formerly  ambassadors  sometimes  exercised  the  power  of 
blood  over  their  retinue.  The  most  noted  case  of  this  kind 
occurred  at  London  in  1603,  when  Sully,  then  Marquis  of 
Kosny,  was  ambassador  there.  One  of  his  people  having  killed 
an  Englishman  with  whom  he  had  a  quarrel  at  a  brothel,  SuUy 
assembled  a  council  or  jury  of  Frenchmen,  condemned  the  man 
to  death,  and  delivered  him  up  to  the  English  authorities  for 
execution.  He  was  pardoned  by  James  I.,  whereupon  the 
French  claimed  that,  as  he  was  judged  by  his  own  tribunal,  the 
pardon  was  un^athorized.* 

§92^. 

An  ambassador  can  claim  exemption  only  for  the  property 
which  he  holds  in  the  foreign  country  as  an  oi5-  LimitBof  th«priv- 
cial  person.  If  he  has  another  character,  as  that  baBsador. 
of  a  merchant  or  a  trustee,  his  property  so  held  is  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  land.  Formerly  it  was  not  uncommon  for  mer- 
chants to  represent  the  minor  princes  of  Europe  at  the  smaller 
courts.  Bynkershoek  says  that  in  his  time  they  made  great 
gains  by  importing  goods  free  of  duty,  on  the  pretence  that  these 
were  necessary  for  their  own  use,  and  then  selling  them.  But 
to  appoint  merchants  as  ministers  in  countries  where  they  do 
business  is  believed  to  have  become  almost  obsolete,  and  this 
source  of  gain  is  cut  off  by  better  regulations.    (§  92  b.) 

There  is  now  a  very  general  uniformity  both  of  opinion 
and  practice,  that  ambassadors  committing  grave  Ambanadon 
crimes  whether  against  the  state,  or  against  moral  crimes. 

*  Ward,  IL  527. 
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order,  mtiBt  be  remanded  home  to  their  sovereign  for  judg* 
ment,  and  that  only  self-defence  will  allow  the  killing  of  such 
a  fimctionary.  But  neither  opinion  nor  practice  was  so  uni 
form  two  centuries  and  more  ago,  especially  in  England*  Th« 
case  of  Leslie,  bishop  of  Kosse,  to  which  we  have  already  re* 
ferred,  furnishes  us  with  the  opinion  of  English  lawyers  on  the 
question  whether  an  ambassador,  cognizant  of  and  privy  to  a 
treason,  is  punishable  by  the  prince,  in  whose  realm  and  against 
whom  the  treason  is  committed.  The  answer  was,  "  We  do 
think  that  an  ambassador,  aiding  and  comforting  any  traitor  in 
his  treason  toward  the  prince  with  whom  he  pretendeth  to  be 
ambassador  in  his  realm,  knowing  the  same  treason,  is  punish- 
able by  the  same  prince  against  whom  such  treason  is  commit- 
ted." Leslie  stoutly  protested  against  all  right  of  jurisdiction 
over  him,  and  was  not  tried,  but  was  detained  for  some  time 
in  prison  and  then  banished  the  kingdom.  A  few  years 
afterwards,  a  contrary  opinion  was  given  by  men  better  in- 
formed in  the  law  of  nations,  Albericus  Gentilis  and  Francis 
Hotman,  in  the  case  of  Mendoza,  the  Spai^^sh  minister  in 
England,  who  had  plotted  to  bring  in  foreign  soldiers  and 
dethrone  Elizabeth :  they  decided  that  an  ambassador  who  had 
even  been  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  could  not  be  put  to  death, 
but  must  be  remanded  to  his  prince  for  punishment.  And  a 
little  after  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sadors charged  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  with  a  conspiracy 
against  the  king,  which  was  regarded  as  false  and  libellous,  Sij 
Robert  Cotton,  being  consulted  whether  any  proceedings  could 
be  instituted  against  them,  maintained  that  an  ambassador  as 
representing  the  person  of  a  sovereign  prince  is  "  exempt  from 
regal  trial :  that  all  actions  of  one  so  qualified  are  made  the 
act  of  his  master  until  he  disavow  them :  and  that  the  injuries 
of  one  absolute  prince  to  another  aire  foGtwrn  hostUitatis^  not 
treason."  And  he  proposed  "  that  a  formal  complaint  against 
the  ambassador  should  be  sent  to  the  king  of  Spain  requiring 
such  justice  to  be  done  upon  him  as  by  leagues  of  amity  and 
the  law  of  nations  is  usual,  which  if  he  refused,  it  would  be  a 
dissolution  of  amity,  and  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war." 
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And  yet,  at  the  same  time  when  such  doctrine  now  xiniyersall) 
regarded  as  Boiuid  was  tanght,  Coke  thinks  that  ^^  if  an  ambassa 
dor  commits  a  crime  which  is  not  merely  a  malum  jnvhibitum 
by  act  of  parliament,  private  law,  or  cnstom  of  the  realm,  but 
cofUrajiis  genHum^  as  treason,  felony,  adultery,  he  loses  privi- 
l^e,  and  may  be  pimished  in  England  like  any  other  alien.' 
This  opinion  had  weight  with  succeeding  lawyers.  Foster  pre- 
sents a  view  somewhat  similar  to  this,  namely,  that  although 
ambassadors  owe  no  aUegiance  to  the  sovereign  of  the  country, 
they  are  members  of  society,  and  therefore  bound  by  the  eter- 
nal universal  law  which  keeps  all  civil  societies  together ;  and 
hence  may  be  brought  to  justice  like  other  ofTenders,  if  they 
commit  those  enormous  offences,  which  are  against  the  light  of 
nature  and  the  well-being  of  all  society.  And  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  expresses  the  opinion,  that  if  the  ambassador  or  his  asso- 
ciates commit  any  capital  offence,  save  treason,  as  rape,  mur- 
der, or  theft,  tlicy  may  be  proceeded  against  by  indictment  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  like  other  aliens. 

'  The  case  whi/sh  seems  to  have  led  him  to  this  opinion  was 
the  noted  one  of  Sa,  although  it  applied  only  to  the  companions 
of  ambassadors.  8a,  in  1653,  during  the  commonwealth,  being 
the  brother  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador  and  one  of  his  train, 
fell  into  a  quarrel  with  one  Gerrard,  and  wounded  him,  but  he 
was  saved  from  death  by  the  interference  of  another  gentle- 
man standing  by.  Thereupon,  with  other  Portuguese,  fifty  in 
aumber,  Sa  came  on  the  next  night  to  the  same  place,  and 
with  his  associates  killed  one  person  and  wounded  many.  The 
ambassador  was  required  to  deliver  up  the  delinquents,  and 
Cromwell  resolved  that  Sa  should  be  tried  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  case  was  referred  t9  a  special  court  of  men  learned 
in  the  law  who  decided  that  he  could  be  indicted.  He  was 
tried  before  a  jury,  found  guilty,  and  suffered  death.  It  seems 
from  a  statement  of  the  case,  Uiat  if  he  had  been  an  ambassa- 
dor, his  privilege  would  have  protected  him,  but  a  distinction 
was  made  between  the  principal  and  the  members  of  his  train. 
The  law  of  England  afforded  no  suflScient  protection  xg 
ambassadors  imtil  1708,  when,  on  the  occasion  of  the  arrest  foi 
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debt  and  the  ill  usage  of  the  Bussian  minister,  a  vofj  severe 
law  was  enacted,  by  which  it  rested  with  the  chancellor  ajid 
chief  justices,  or  any  two  of  them,  to  inflict  such  punishment 
as  they  should  think  fit  on  the  person  whom  they  should  find 
guilty  of  bringing  a  suit  against  a  minister  or  his  servanti. 

A  little  after  this,  in  1717,  Gyllenborg,  the  Swedish  am- 
bassador in  England,  was  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  invade 
the  country  and  dethrone  the  first  George.  He  was  arrested, 
his  dispatches  seized,  and  his  cabinet  broken  open.  The  case 
BO  far  was  like  many  acts  of  violent  infractioii  of  international 
law,  and  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  only  because  the  secretaxies 
of  state  maintained,  by  way  of  apology  to  the  other  ministers 
resident  in  London,  that  the  measure  was  necessary  fb)r  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom.*  Extreme  necessity  would  be  a  good 
plea  even  for  killing  an  ambassador,  as  Bynkershoek  says  at 
the  end  of  his  work  de  foro  legatorum,  but  the  question  in  such 
cases  is,  could  not  simple  sending  home,  forcible  expulsion,  if 
necessaiy,  answer  every  purpose.f 

§93. 

Bynkershoek  lays  it  down  ^^  non  valere  jus  legationis  nisi 
Reiatfons  of  an  inter  utrumoue  Principem,  qui  mittit  le&catos.  et 

ambassador   to  a.  *,  ^'^_,  _°.' 

third  power.  ad  qucm  missi  sunt;  ceetera  [legatosj  pnvatoe 
esse."  Grotius  had  already  taught  the  same  thing,  and  nearly 
all  modern  writers  concur  in  this  opinion.  Vattel,  however, 
(IV.  7,  §  84)  maintains  that  innocent  transit  through  a  third 

*  One  of  the  most  atrocious  violations  of  international  law  on  record,  was  the 
murder  of  two  French  ministers,  Bonnier  and  Roberjot,  on  their  way  home  from  the 
Congress  of  Rastadt  in  April,  1797,  by  Austrian  hussars.  This  seems  to  hare  been 
a  piece  of  villainy  on  the  part  of  an  Austrisn  minister  of  State, — carried  further  hj 
the  soldiers  than  was  intended, — ^for  the  purpose  of  getting  possession  of  valnabls 
papers. 

f  This  subsection  is  principally  drawn  from  Ward^s  Histoiy,  IL  292-880.  Foi 
the  law  of  7  Anne,  e.  12,  referred  to,  see  Kent,  I.,  188,  Lect  iz.  Coke,  4th  Instil 
168,  Foster's  crown-law,  188,  Hale's  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  the  passages  referred 
to  in  the  text  are  cited  by  Ward.  Comp.  also  Bynkersh.  de  for.  leg.  1 8,  who,  aftei 
siting  the  few  examples  to  be  found  of  regular  legal  punishments  of  foreign  ministera. 
Ays,  ^  novi  ssvi  exempla  de  l^atis  qui  vane  deliquerant  non  punitis  tot  ubiqae  li 
annalibus  oocummt^  ut  ipsa  oopia  laboremua. ' 
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oonntry  may  not  be  refdaed  to  an  ambaesador,  nnlese  snspucled 
of  sinister  designs  on  his  way ;  that  to  insult  him  is  to  insuli 
bis  master  and  the  whole  nation  to  which  he  belongs ;  and  that 
to  injure  him  is  picking  a  quarrel  with  all  nations  "  who  are 
concerned  to  maintain  as  sacred  the  right  and  means  of  com- 
municating together  and  treating  of  their  affairs."  There  is 
BO  much  truth  in  this,  that  an  injury  done  to  an  ambassador 
on  his  way  through  a  land  where  his  countrymen  enjoy  protec' 
tion,  is  a  far  greater  crime  than  one  done  to  a  private  man,  and 
that  all  comity  and  hospitality  ought  to  be  shown  to  him 
But  his  status  is  not  the  same  as  in  the  land  to  which  he  is  accre 
dited.  The  exterritorial  immunities  avail  only  there,  and  in 
violability  elsewhere  is  of  a  qualified  kind.  Hence  (1.)  a  state 
may  refuse  transit  to  a  foreign  minister ;  (2.)  he  and  his  goods 
may  be  liable  to  seizure ;  (3.)  if  he  enters  a  territory  where  he 
is  an  enemy,  or  is  bound  to  one  which  is  hostile  to  that  through 
which  he  is  passing,  he  may  be  seized  and  impeded  from  pursu- 
ing his  journey ;  and  all  this  without  offence  against  intema- 
tional  law.  And  yet  it  appears  to  be  desirable,  both  on  the 
ground  of  the  general  good  and  on  the  score  of  justice,  that 
ambassadors  should  everywhere  be  safe  at  least  from  violence 
and  from  arrest. 

Quite  a  number  of  examples  might  be  cited,  where  the 
rights  of  legation  have  been  treated  as  of  no  account  by  thii-d 
powers  and  by  enemies.  The  noted  case  mentioned  by  Thu 
cydides  (11.  67),  in  which  the  Athenians  caught  in  Thrace  and 
killed  envoys  frgm  the  Peloponnesians,  on  their  way  to  Persia, 
where  they  hoped  to  bring  the  great  king  into  their  alliance 
against  Athens,  might  have  been  an  act  of  cruelty,  but  was  not 
against  the  modem  ^2^  inter  gentes.  Similar  to  this  was  the 
case  of  Tlin9on  and  Fregoze,  envoys  of  Francis  I.  of  France, 
passing  through  the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  one  on  his  way  to 
Venice,  the  other  to  the  Porte.  This  was  then  hostile  territory^ 
and  they  were  seized  and  killed  seemingly  by  the  procurement 
of  the  governor  of  Milan,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  showing 
indifference  to  the  crime.  "Alia  qusestio,''  says  Bynkersh, 
(n.  s.),  speaking  of  this  affair,  "  de  jure  legationls,  alia  de  jure 

11 
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honestatis."  KeAisals  of  passports,  detentioiiS  and  expukionfl 
from  the  country  have  been  not  uncommon.  Thus  in  1572, 
when  all  Frenchmen  in  England  found  without  a  passport 
were  ordered  to  be  arrested,  dii  Croc,  the  French  minister 
to  Scotland,  on  his  way  thither,  shared  their  fate,  at  which 
when  the  French  court  complained.  Secretary  Walsingham 
averred  that  he  was  justly  detained  for  want  of  a  passport.  In 
the  same  century,  a  Turkish  ambassador  was  arrested  on  his 
way  through  Venice  to  France,  and  when  the  French  resident 
there  claimed  his  liberation,  the  republic  answered  that  a  sov- 
ereign power  is  not  bound  to  recognize  the  function  of  a  public 
minister,  unless  his  credentials  are  addressed  to  itself.  When, 
in  1573,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  III.  of  France, 
was  elected  king  of  Poland,  the  ambassadors  who  were  on 
their  way  to  announce  his  election,  were  refused  a  passport  in 
Saxony,  and  detained  by  the  Elector.  In  1744,  Marshal 
Belleisle,  while  passing  through  Hanover  in  the  capacity  of  an 
ambassador,  was  seized  by  the  English,  then  at  war  with 
France,  and  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  England.  And  in  1763, 
Count  "Wartensleben,  minister  of  the  States-general  to  a  part 
of  the  German  powers,  was  arrested  at  Cassel  as  executor  of  a 
will.  But  there  is  no  right  whatever  of  seizing  an  enemy's 
ambassador  on  neutral  soil  or  a  neutral  vessel.  (Comp.  §§  163, 
184.) 

§94. 

The  rank  of  an  ambassador  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
transaction  of  affairs, — except  so  far  as  the  capa-  r^,^  ^f  rmtuira 
city  to  represent  their  sovereign  may  be  restrict-  ^®"* 
ed  to  those  of  one  class, — but  only  to  the  ceremonial  of  courts. 
Formerly,  there  was  but  one  class  of  foreign  ministers,  or  a 
most  two — ambassadors  and  agents — known  to  Europe,  but 
sinc^  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  have  been 
three  grades.  Moreover,  sometimes  extraordinary  have  claimed 
precedence  over  ordinary  ministers  of  the  same  class.  The 
quarrels  of  ambassadors  about  rank  led  to  a  regulation  in  the 
protoi^ol  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  eight  principal  powers 
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otmcerned  in  the  congress  of  Vienna,  dated  March  19,  1815^ 
^hich  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  To  prevent  the  embarrassments  which  have  often  occnrted  and  whiob 
may  yet  arise  from  the  claims  to  precedence  between  different  dipli»mati<i 
agents,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  powers  signing  the  treaty  of  Paris  haT« 
agreed  to  the  following  articles ;  and  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  ask  thoee  of 
other  crowned  heads  to  adopt  the  same  regulation : 

Abt.  I.    Diplomatic  employes  tire  divided  into  three  clusses; 
that  of  ambassadors,  legates,  or  nancies ; 
that  of  envoys,  ministers,  or  others  accredited  to  sovereigns ; 
that  of  charges  d'affaires  accredited  to  ministers  charged  with  fov 
eign  affairs. 

AsT.  II.  Ambassadors,  legates,  or  nuncios  alone  have  the  representa 
tlvc  character. 

Abt.  III.  Diplomatic  employes  on  an  extraordinary  mission  have  not 
for  that  reason  any  superiority  of  rank. 

Abt.  IV.  Diplomatic  employes  shall  take  rank  among  themselves  in 
each  class  according  to  the  date  of  the  ofScial  notification  of  their  arrival. 

The  present  rule  shall  bring  with  it  no  Innovation  in  regard  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Pope. 

Art.  V.  There  shall  be  in  each  state  a  unifonn  mode  determined  upon 
for  the  reception  of  the  diplomatic  employes  of  each  class. 

Art.  VI.  The  ties  of  relationship  or  of  family  alliance  between  courts 
give  no  rank  to  their  diplornHtic  employes.  The  same  is  true  of  political  ties. 

Art.  YII.  In  the  acts  or  treaties  between  several  powers  which  admit 
of  the  alternate  the  lot  shall  decide  between  the  minis  ers,  as  to  the  order 
to  be  followed  in  signatures."  * 

In  the  protocol  of  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  dated 
November  21,  1818,  a  new  class  of  ministers  was  constituted 
by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  five  great  powers.     They  say — 

"  To  avoid  the  disagreeable  discussions  which  may  arise  in 
the  future  on  a  point  of  diplomatic  etiquette,  which  the  rule 
annexed  to  the  reces  of  Vienna,  by  which  questions  of  rank 
were  regulated,  does  not  seem  to  have  provided  for,  it  ia 
decided  between  the  five  courts,  that  nrnderU  mimeters  accre- 

*  By  the  aUsrruU  if  intended  the  practice,  somethDes  adopted  in  signing  oonveii> 
tlons,  of  altematiD(;  in  the  order  of  priority  of  signature,  according  to  some  fixed 
rule,  80  as  to  cut  off  questions  of  rank.  The  lot  has  also  been  used.  Comp^^lliberj 
gS  1 04-106. 
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dited  near  them  shall  form,  in  respect  to  their  rank,  an  inter' 
mediate  class  between  ministers  of  the  second  order  and  charges 

According  to  these  rules,  on  which  the  present  practice 
everywhere  is  based,  there  are  four  classes  of  diplomatic  agents. 
To  the  first  belong  ambassadors  of  temporal  powera,  together 
-with  legates  a  or  cle  latere  and  nnncios  of  the  Pope.  *  To  the 
second  all  diplomatic  employes  accredited  to  sovereignfi, 
whether  called  envoys,  ministers,  ministers  plenipotentiary,  ox 
internnncios.  To  the  third  resident  ministers  accredited  to 
sovereigns.  To  the  fourth  clux/rgea  cPaffawes  accredited  to 
ministers  of  foreign  affairs,  with  whom  wonld  be  reckoned  con- 
suls invested  with  diplomatic  functions.t 

In  regard  to  the  rank  of  the  minister  who  shall  represent 
a  state  at^  a  particular  court,  the  general  rule  is  that  one  of 
such  rank  and  title  is  sent^  as  has  been  usually  received  from 
the  other  party ;  and  that  the  sovereigns  having  a  royal  title 
neither  send  ministers  of  the  first  rank,  nor  receive  them  from 
inferior  powers4 

In  regard  to  diplomatic  etiquette  Dr.  Wheaton  observes, 
that  while  it  is  in  great  part  a  code  of  manners,  and  not  of 
laws,  there  are  certain  rules,  the  breach  of  which  may  hinder 
the  performance  of  more  serious  duties.  Such  is  the  rule  r^ 
quiring  a  reciprocation  of  diplomatic  visits  between  ministers 
resident  at  the  same  court. 

As  for  the  ceremonial  of  courts  an  ambassador  is  to  regard 
himself  the  representative  of  national  politeness  and  goodwill, 
but  to  submit  to  no  ceremony  abroad  which  would  be  account- 

*  There  is  no  distmcHon  between  legates  a  and  legates  de  latere.  These  an 
cardinals,  nuncios  arc  nof  Internuncios  form  an  inferior  grade  of  papal  diplomats, 
belonging  to  the  second  or  third  class.  From  early  times  the  bishop  of  Rome  had 
Hears,  delegates,  or  legates,  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  who  had  oyer^ght  of  n^ 
gious  affairs  and  some  delegated  jurisdiction.  Legates  for  some  time  bad  a  perui»> 
ucDt  officj,  which  might  be  attached  to  a  particular  bishopric.  Only  in  modem  daya 
have  these  representatlTes  of  the  Pope  become  assimilated  to  the  envoys  from  tem- 
poral powers.  In  France  by  the  concordat  of  1801,  all  intermeddling  with  tht 
I  of  the  Galilean  church  was  prohibited  to  them,  by  whateycr  name  they  went 
\  Comp.  Heffter,  g  208.  %  Hefter,  §  209. 
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ed  (leading  at  home ;  for  nothing  can  be  demanded  of  him 
inconBiBtent  with  the  honor  of  his  country.  A  question  some- 
what agitated  among  ns,  who  have  no  distinct  costume  for  the 
chief  magistrate  or  for  those  who  wait  on  him,  is,  In  what 
costume  should  our  diplomatic  agents  appear  at  foreign  comtst 
In  none  other,  it  may  be  answered,  than  such  as  is  appropriate 
when  we  pay  our  respects  to  the  President  of  the  Unitec 
States,  unless  another  is  expressly  prescribed.  The  rule  is  tc 
emanate  from  home,  and  not  from  abroad ;  and  no  role,  it  13  to 
be  hoped,  will  ever  be  given  out,  inconsistent  with  the  severe 
simplicity  of  a  nation  without  a  court. 

An  ambassador  may  be  recalled,  or  sent  home,  or  for  some 
argent  reason  declare  his  mission  terminated,  or  it  may  expire 
by  its  own  limitation,  or  by  the  completion  of  a  certain  official 
work,  or  by  the  death  of  the  sovereign  sending  the  ambassador, 
or  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  sent,  or  yet  again  by  a 
ehange  in  his  diplomatic  rank.  When,  for  any  cause  not  im- 
plying personal  or  national  misunderstanding,  his  mission  is 
terminated,  a  letter  of  recall  is  generally  necessary,  which  ho 
is  to  deliver  up,  and  ask  for  an  audience  to  take  leave  of  the 
sovereign  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  country  where  he  has  been 
residing.  And  again,  when  his  rank  has  been  changed  with- 
out  removal  from  his  station,  he  presents  a  letter  of  recall  and 
one  of  credence,  as  at  first.* 

The  inviolability  of  foreign  ministers  belongs  also  to 
heralds,  bearers  of  flags  of  truce,  etc.  (Comp.  §  134.)  Conriera 
and  bearers  of  despatches  are  privileged  persons,  as  far  as  is 
necessary  for  their  particular  Berviee.  But  agents  attending 
to  the  private  affairs  of  princes,  and  secret  envoys,  when  not 
accredited,  are  not  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  ambassadors 
under  the  law  of  nations. 

*  For  an  the  details  of  an  ambassador's  duty  the  Guide  Diplomatique  of  Ch.  de 
Martens  (4th  edition),  Paris,  1851,  is  probably  the  best  book.  The  second  volume 
Is  a  kind  of  complete  letter  writer,  useAil,  no  doubt,  to  raw  hands.  But  unfortunato 
ly  the  book  is  in  French,  and,  so  fiur  as  I  know,  has  not  been  translated  inco  English. 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  work  to  set  up  a  French  school  at  Washington  for  memben 
»f  CkmgreM  expecting  to  go  on  missions  ? 
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§95. 

The  commercial  agents  of  a  government,  residing  in  forcigzi 
parts,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  promoting 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  state,  and  espe- 
cially  of  its  individnal  citizens  or  subjects,  are  called  consuls. 
These,  under  the  regulations  of  some  countries  are  of  different 
grades,  being  either  consuls-general,  consuls,  or  vice-consuls, 
from  whom  consular  agents  differ  little.  The  consular  office, 
also,  may  have  a  connection  with  that  of  diplomatic  agents. 

(§w.) 

Nothing  exactly  like  the  office  of  consuls  was  known  to  tht 
Origin  of  the  con-  ancients.  The  nearest  resemblance  to  it  was  borne 
sniaraAoe.  |^y  ^^^q  proxeui  of  Grcccc,  who,  as  their  name 

implies,  stood  in  the  relation  of  hospitality  to  a  public  body  or 
state,  and  like  other  hosts  and  guests,  might  l^and  down  the 
office  in  their  family.  Their  chief  duties  were  to  entertain  and 
honor  the  ambassadors  of  the  foreign  state  within  the  country 
where  they  resided,  to  help  in  distress  its  private  citizens  doing 
business  there,  and  perhaps  to  represent  them  in  commercial 
suits.* 

The  consuls  of  the  middle  ages,  so  far  as  they  resembled 
modern  consuls,  seem  to  have  been  of  two  kinds ;  first,  a  col- 
lege of  judges  or  arbitrators,  whose  functions  were  exercised 
within  the  city  or  state  wliich  appointed  them,  and  secondly 
those  who  were  chosen  to  settle  disputes  among  \h%  merchants 
of  their  town  who  resided  in  a  foreign  town  or  district.  As 
for  the  first  class  it  was  not  strange  that  merchants,  who  form- 
ed guilds  by  themselves,  should  have  magistrates  of  their  own ; 
and  the  name  given  to  them,  consuls  of  the  merchants,  or  of 
the  sea,  was  borrowed  from  one  of  the  prevailing  names  of  the 
head  officers  of  many  Italian  cities.t  As  for  the  second,  it 
can  be  traced  back  to  century  XII.  In  1190,  a  charta  of  king 
Gruy,  of  Jerusalem,  grants  the  privilege  to  the  merchants  of 
Marseilles  of  appointing  consuls  of  their  own  at  A(ico  (St.  Jean 
d'Acre),  and  jn  126  ,  king  Jacob  of  Arragon  (Jayme  I.  1213 

*  Jcmp.  SchOmaim,  Griech.  Alterth.  II.  22.  > 

{  Ccmp.  Hegel,  Gesch.  d.  Sta  It  .  e  tass.  vor.  Italien  II.  206,  et  seq. 
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1276),  gives  to  merchants  of  Barcelona  the  san  e  privilege  for 
parts  beyond  the  sea  under  his  sway.  A  charta  of  1328,  calls 
them  in  the  Proven9al  dialect  "  regens  dels  mercadiers  que  van 
per  mar."  *  Such  consuls  were  either  resident,  as  those  of  the 
large  trading  cities  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  temporary  during 
the  stay  abroad  of  merchants  setting  sail  in  a  vessel  together 
FVom  a  statute  of  Marseilles  of  1253-55,  in  Pardessus  (Lois 
maritimes  lY.  256),  we  learn  that  the  appointment  of  consuls 
for  foreign  parts  was  there  instrusted  to  the  rector  of  the  town 
with  the  syndics  and  guardians  of  the  treasury ;  that  such  con* 
suk,  under  advice  of  their  council,  had  the  power  of  imposing 
fines  and  ^f  banishing; — subject  however  to  the  review  of  the 
home  government  on  complaint  of  the  aggrieved  person, — that 
if  no  consuls  should  have  been  appointed  for  any  place  where 
ten  or  more  Marseilles  merchants  were  residing,  these  of  them- 
selves might  make  choice  of  one,  until  the  office  could  be  filled ; 
that  the  consul  refusing  to  serve  was  finable ;  and  that  no  man 
enjoying  special  privileges  in  the  place,  and  no  one  but  a 
wholesale  dealer,  could  hold  the  office.  The  consul,  if  parties 
are  willing  to  submit  their  differences  to  him,  is  directed  to 
call  in  two  assistants.  The  fines  which  he  may  exact  from 
parties  whose  differences  he  has  settled  are  to  go,  half  to  him 
and  half  to  the  treasury  of  Marseilles.  Important  information 
in  regard  to  this  office  is  also  given  by  the  statutes  of  Ancona 
of  the  year  J^397.t 

§96. 

The  ftmctions  of  modem' consuls  are  determined  by  special 
treaties  and  by  the  laws  of  their  own  land.  Function,  and  da- 
Among  their  usual  duties  in  Christian  lands,  be-  ^**"  °'  comuu. 
sides  those  of  general  watchfulness  over  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  their  nation,  and  of  aid  to  their  countrymen  in  secur- 
ing their,  commercial  rights,  may  be  enumerated  the  duties — 

Of  legalizing  by  their  seal,  for  use  within  their  own  country, 
acts  of  judicial  or  other  functionaries,  and  of  authenticating 

*  Da  Cange  vooe  Oonflal.    Gomp.  Leonhardi  in  Erach  u.  Gniber's  Encjclop 
foor  Gonsiilat  t  ^^  Pardessus,  u.  s.  V.  108,  116,  et  scq. 
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marriage*,  births,  and  deaths,  among  their  ooimtr^men,  within 
their  consulates ; 

Of  receiving  the  protests  of  masters  of  vessels,  of  granting 
paesports,  and  of  acting  aa  depositaries  of  sundry  ship's  papers ; 

Of  reclaiming  deserters  jfrom  vessels,  providing  for  destitute 
sailors,  and  discharging  such  as  have  been  cruelly  treated ; 

Of  acting  on  behalf  of  the  owners  of  stranded  vessels,  and 
of  administering  ^^n  the  personal  property  left  vdthili  their 
ooDSulates  by  decejused  persons,  where  no  legal  representatiTQ 
is  at  hand,  and  wheie  law  tor  treaty  permits. 

Our  laws  require  masters  of  vessels,  on  entering  a  port  for 

traffic,  to  lodge  with  the  consul  their  registers,  sea-lej^ters  and 

passports ;  and  make  it  a  consul's  duty  to  send  destitute  seamen 

home  at  the  public  expense. 

•  In  general,  throughout  Christian  lands,  the  principle  of  the 

control  of  the  laws  and  courts  over  foreigners 

Jurisdiction       ©^        .^i     .1  .•  i»       _.    •  •    m         j 

x>n8uieinandoat  With  the  excmptiou  of  ccrtam  privileged  persons, 

is  fully  established.  But  as  Christian  states  were 
reluctant  to  expose  their  subjects  to  the  operation  of  outland^ 
ish  law  and  judgments,  they  have  secured  extensively  by  treaty 
to  their  consuls,  in  Mohammedan  and  other  non-Christian  lands, 
the  function  of  judging  in  civil  and  even  in  criminal  cases, 
where  their  own  countrymen  are  concerned.  In  such  cases., 
according  to  the  laws  of  France,*  the  consul  is  assisted  by  two 
French  residents.  "  The  Frank  quarter  of  Smyrna  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  European  consuls,  and  all  matters  touching 
the  rights  of  foreign  residents  fall  under  the  exclusive  cogni- 
zance of  the  respective  consuls."  By  our  treaty  of  1833  with 
the  Sultan  of  Muscat,  our  consuls  there  are  exclusive  judge 
of  all  disputes  between  American  citizens,  and  by  our  treat} 
with  China  in  1844,  American  citizens  committing  crimes  in 
China,  are  subject  to  be  tried  and  punished  only  by  the  consul, 
or  other  public  functionary,  empowered  so  to  act  by  our  laws. 
Disputes,  also,  between  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  be 
twcen  them  and  other  foreign  residents,  are  not  to  be  tried  by 
the  laws  anl  courts  of  China,  but  in  the  former  case  come 

*  Pardessus,  Droit  oommerdal,  YL  294,  e(  seq. 
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before  our  authorities,  and  in  the  other  are  to  be  regulated  bj 
ti'eaties  witii  the  respective  goveminents  to  which  the  other 
parties  at  law  are  subject.  Similar  an*angements  have  recent- 
ly been  made  with  Japan.*    (§  65.) 

Consuls  on  exhibiting  proof  of  their  appointment  receive 
an  exeqtuitttrj  or  permission  to  discharge  their  Prtvii«geiMid«*. 
functions  within  the  limits  prescribed,  which  per-  ^w^ofooMuta. 
mission  can  be  withdrawn  for  any  misconduct  They  have, 
during  their  term  of  office,  according  to  the  prevailing  opinion, 
no  special  privileges  beyond  other  foreigners,  and  are  thus 
subject  to  the  laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  of  the  country 
where  they  reside.  They  enjoy  no  inviolability  of  person,  nor 
any  immunity  from  jurisdiction,  unless  it  be  given  to  them  by 
special  treaty.  Hefiter,  however  (§  244),  makes  the  safe  state- 
ment that  they  possess  ^^  that  inviolability  of  person  which 
renders  it  possible  for  them  to  perform  their  consular  duties 
without  personal  hindrance."  Vattel  (11.  2,  §  34)  goes  still 
farther.  A  sovereign,  says  he,  by  receiving  the  consul,  "  tacit- 
ly engages  to  allow  him  all  the  liberty  and  safety  necessary  in 
the  proper  discharge  of  his  functions."  His  ftmctions  require 
that  he  be  "  independent  of  the  ordinary  criminal  justice  of 
the  place  where  he  resides,"  and  "  if  he  commit  any  crime,  he 
is,  from  the  respect  due  to  his  master,  to  be  sent  home."  But 
the  best  authorities  agree  that  it  is  at  the  option  of  a  sovereign, 
whether  the  consul  shall  have  the  benefit  of  such  comity  or 
not,t  and  it  seems  inconsistent  with  modem  ideas  of  the  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign,  that  a  man  who  is  very 
generally  a  merchant  should  be  exempt  from  the  law  which 
applies  to  people  of  his  class  about  him.  Chancellor  Kent 
cites  Warden,  as  producing  authorities  to  show  that  in  France 
"  A  consul  cannot  be  prosecuted  without  the  previous  consent 
of  bis  government ; "  but  Foelix  sets  the  matter  in  the  follow- 
ing light :  J  that  by  a  convention  of  France  with  Spain  in  1769, 
the  consuls  of  the  latter,  being  Spanish  subjects,  obtained  im 

*  Gomp.  Kent,  L  46,  Lect  11. ;  Wheaton  £1 11.  2,  §  11. 

f  Ck)mp.  among  others,  Bynkersh.  de  for.  leg.  10,  near  the  end. 

}  Foelix,  I.  406,  g  221 
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rnunity  from  arrest,  excepting  for  atrocious  crime  and  for  com- 
mercial obligations.  This  covered  only  "  debts  and  other  ci\T[l 
cases  not  implying  crime  or  almost  crime,  and  not  growing 
out  of  their  mercantile  cliaracter."  Since  that  time  all  other 
nations,  witli  whom  France  has  stipulated  that  their  consuls 
shall  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nation,  may 
claim  the  same  immunity,  '^  but  with  this  exception,  consuls, 
being  foreign  subjects,  are  to  be  treated  in  France  like  all  othei 
members  of  the  same  nation." 

Although  A  consul  has  none  of  the  privileges  of  an  ambas^ 
sador,  yet  an  insult  to  his  person,  or  an  attack  on  his  place  of 
official  business  involves  more  of  insult  to  his  country  than 
similar  treatment  of  an  ordinary  stranger  could  do.  He  hag 
in  fact  something  of  a  representative  character,  and  calls  for 
the  protection  of  his  government  in  the  exercise  of  his  fimctioufi. 

Consuls  in  the  Mohammedan  countries,  owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  fact  that  formerly  diplomatic  intercourse  passed  to  some 
extent  through  their  hands,  and  to  their  official  character  of 
protectore  of  their  countrymen  in  those  lands,  have  had  nearly 
the  same  rights  as  ambassadors,  including  the  right  of  worship, 
and  in  a  degree  that  of  asyhnn! 

By  the  practice  of  some  nations,  only  a  native  can  be  em- 
who  may  b«j  con-  ploycd  to  attend  to  the  commercial  interests  ot 
■"^■-  his  country  in  foreign  ports.     The  United  States, 

however,  have  hitherto  freely  employed  foreigners  in  that  ca- 
pacity, especially  in  ports  where  our  own  commerce  is  small. 

*  For  the  Uws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  oonsuls,  their  priTilegee,  dutiea, 
ftnd  rights  of  jarisdiction,  and  for  the  treaty  stipaUtions  concerning  them,  we  refSer 
to  the  Regulations  prescribed  for  the  use  of  the  Consular  Service  of  the  United 
States,  just  published  (18*70)  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  t-tale. 
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«V    not  BIGHT  OF    OONTBACT    AND    BSPECIAIXT    OF    TBBATDM. 

§97. 

A  (x»NTRAOT  is  one  of  the  higlieBt  acts  of  human  free  will : 
It  is  the  will  binding  itself  in  regard  to  the  fiiture,  of  oontnet,  «» 
and  surrendering  its  right  to  change  a  certain  ex-  ttotea. 
pressed  intention,  so  that  it  becomes  morally  and  jurally  a 
wrong  to  act  otherwise ;  it  is  the  act  of  two  parties  in  which 
each  or  one  of  the  two  conveys  power  over  himself  to  the  other 
in  consideration  of  something  done  or  to  be  done  by  the  other. 
The  binding  force  of  contracts  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  free- 
dom and  foresight  of  man,  which  would  have  almost  no  sphere 
in  society,  or  power  of  co-operation,  unless  trust  could  be  ex- 
cited. Trust  lies  at  the  basis  of  society ;  society  is  essential  for 
the  development  of  the  individual ;  the  individual  could  not 
develop  his  free  forethought,  unless- an  acknowledged  obliga- 
tion made  him  sure  in  regard  to  the  actions  of  others.  That 
nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  bound  by  contract,  will  not 
be  doubted  when  we  remember  that  they  have  the  same  prop- 
erties of  free  will  and  forecast ;  that  they  could  have  no  safe 
intercourse  otherwiee,  and  could  scarcely  be  sure  of  any  settled 
relations  toward  one  another  except  a  state  of  war,  and  that 
thus  a  state  of  society,  for  which  the  portions  of  the  world  are 
destined  would  be  impossible.  We  have  already  seen,  that 
without  this  power  a  positive  law  of  nations  could  not  exist, 
which  needs  for  its  establishment  the  consent  of  all  who  are 
bound  />y  its  provisions.  National  contracts  are  even  more 
Bolenm  and  sacred  than  private  ones,  on  account  of  the  great 
interests  involved,  of  the  deliberaten^^ss  with  whicli  the  obliga- 
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tions  are  assniiied,  of  the  permanence  and  generality  of  the 
obligations, — ^measured  by  the  national  life,  and  including 
thousands  of  particular  cases, — and  of  each  nation's  calling, 
under  God,  to  be  a  teacher  of  right  to  all  within  and  without 
its  borders. 

Contracts  can  be  made  by  states  with  individuals  or  bodies 
^itii  whom  cftn  of  individuals,  or  with  other  states.     (Contract 

Itatea  mako   con-    _     ^  ^  -i  ti    j 

tracut  between  states  may  be  called  conventions  or  trear 

ties.  Among  the  species  of  treaties  those  which  put  an  end  to 
a  war  and  introduce  a  new  state  of  intercourse,  or  treaties  of 
peace,  will  be  considered  here,  only  so  far  as  they  partake  of 
the  general  character  of  treaties :  their  relations  to  war  will  be 
considered  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  that  subject. 

§98. 

Treaties,  allowed  under  the  law  of  nations,  are  uncon- 
uwfQi  treatiet,  straiucd  acts  of  independent  powers,  placing  them 
^^*^*  under  an  obligation  to  do  something  which  is  not 

wrong,  or 

1.  Treaties  can  be  made  only  by  the  constituted  authorities 
of  nations,  or  by  persons  specially  deputed  by  them  for  that 
purpose.  An  unauthorized  agreement,  or  a  aponsiOy  like  that 
of  the  consul  Postumius  at  the  Gaudine  Forks,  does  not  bind 
the  sovereign, — ^it  is  held, — for  the  engager  had  no  power  to 
convey  rights  belonging  to  another.*  And  yet  it  may  be 
morally  wrong  for  the  sovereign  to  violate  such  an  engage- 
ment of  a  subordinate  ;  for  it  might  be  an  act  of  extreme  ne- 
cessity, to  which  the  usual  forms  of  governmental  proceedings 
would  not  apply.  Again,  from  the  nature  of  th^  case  a  fac- 
tion, a  province,  or  an  integral  part  of  a  dose  confederation 
'las  no  treaty-making  power ;  although  a  loose  confederation, 
like  the  Germanic,  might  exist,  while  conceding  such  a  pre- 
rogative to  its  members.  Individuals,  or  other  depend^it 
bodies,  can  make  commercial  arrangements  with  a  foreign 
power,  unless  their  laws  forbid ;  but  the  arrangements  apply  to 
a  particular  case,  and  obligate  none  else;  they  are  like  inv 

*     *  Comp.  Vaftel,  Book  IL  gg  208-212. 
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• 

other  private  contracts ;  nor  has  a  goyemment  over  such  a  con* 
tracting  party  anything  to  do  in  the  premises,  save  to  protect, 
and,  if  expedient,  to  procure  it  redress  against  injustice.  Point 
tioal  engagements,  or  such  as  affect  a  body  politic,  can  be  made 
only  by  political  powers.  Only  the  actual  sovereign,  or  power 
possessing  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  at  the  time,  can  bind 
a  nation  by  its  engagements. 

§99. 

S.  If  the  power  of  a  sovereign  or  of  a  government  is  limited 
by  a  ground-law,  written  or  unwritten,  a  treaty  Treatie*  made  by 
cannot  override  that  constitution.  Jso  one  can  umitad powen. 
lawfully  exercise  power,  which  does  not,  of  right,  belong  to 
him.  Thus  under  constitutional  forms,  where  the  treaty-mak 
ing  power  is  placed  in  particular  hands,  no  others  can  exercise 
it,  and  where  it  is  limited  in  extent,  it  cannot  be  lawftQly  ex- 
ercised beyond  that  limitation.  Where,  however,  an  unlimited 
power  of  making  treaties  is  given  to  a  government,  or  to  some 
department  of  it,  the  public  domain  and  property  may  be 
alienated,  or  individual  rights  may  be  sacrificed  for  public  pur- 
poses.* And  yet  even  the  most  absolute  despot  may  make 
treaties,  which  neither  his  subjects  nor  third  powers  ought  to 
T^ard  as  binding.  Oould  the  house  of  Romanoff,  for  instance, 
esign  the  throne  of  Eussia  to  whom  it  pleased !  The  true 
view  here  is,  that  the  province  of  absolutism  is  not  to  dispose 
of  the  national  life,  but  to  maintain  it  without  those  checks  on 
the  exercise  of  power  which  exist  elsewhere.  No  power,  how- 
ever uncontrolled,  was  given  to  destroy  a  nation,  or  can  law 
fully  do  so. 

An  interesting  inquiry  here  arises,  whether  the  treaty-mak 
ing  power  in  a  federative  union,  like  the  United  States,  can 
alienate  the  domain  of  One  of  the  States  without  its  consent. 
Our  government,  when  the  northeastern  boundary  was  in  dis- 
pute, declared  that  it  had  no  power  to  dispose  of  territory 
daimed  by  the  State  of  Maine.  ^^The  better  opinion  would 
seem  to  be,"  says  Chancellor  Kent,  ^^  that  such  a  power  of  see 

•  Kent,  I.  166,  167. 
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sion  does  reside  exclusively  in  the  treaty-making  power  nndei 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  although  a  sound  di» 
cretion  would  forbid  the  exercise  of  it  without  the  consent  ^  ol 
the  interested  state.  But  it  might  be  asked,  whether  the  treaty 
making  power  is  not  necessarily  limited  by  the  existence  of 
states,  parties  to  the  confederation,  having  control  for  most 
\)urposes  over  their  own  territory.  Could  the  treaty-making 
power  blot  out  the  existence  of  a  state  which  helped  to  create 
the  union,  by  ceding  away  all  its  domain  ?  Such  fearful  power 
was  never  lodged  in  the  general  government  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  could  never  be  lawfully  exercised  in  the  ordinary  con* 
tingencies  of  the  confederation.  Only  in  extreme  cases,  where 
the  treaty-making  power  is  called  upon  to  accept  tiiefacC  of 
conquest,  or  to  save  the  whole  body  from  ruin  by  surrendering 
a  part,  could  such  an  exercise  of  power  be  justified.  (Oomp. 
§§  52,  163.) 

§100. 

3.  A  treaty,  in  which  the  treaty-making  power  flagitiously 
Treaties  obtained  Bacrffices  the  iutcrcsts  of  the  uatiou  which  it  re- 
b^ndiSg"!)?"  ot  presents,  has  no  binding  force.  In  this  case  the 
"**"•  treacherous  act  of  the  government  cannot  be  just- 
ly regarded  as  the  act  of  the  nation,  and  the  forms  ought  to 
give  way  to  the  realities  of  things.  Moreover,  the  other  party 
to  the  treaty  ought  not  to  draw  advantage  from  the  iniquitj* 
of  an  agent  whom  it  has  itself  tempted.  What,  for  example, 
was  the  cession  worth,  which  the  king  of  Spain  made  of  hid 
rights  to  the  crown  to  Bonaparte  in  1807,  and  who  could  think 
himself  bound  by  such  an  act,  even  if  it  lay  within  the  compe- 
tence of  the  sovereign  ? 

4.  Treaties  obtained  by  false  representations,  or  by  force, 
Northow  obtain-  are  uot  binding.  The  rule  for  nations  here  is  the 
nentb  or  by  force,  samc  which  in  all  law  holds  good  for  individuals. 
In  the  former  case,  the  consideration  which  led  to  the  making 
of  the  treaty  did  not  exist,  but  a  false  statement  was  purposely 
made  in  order  to  bring  about  the  contract.  In  the  latter  case, 
tlie  engagement  was  not  the  free  act  of  an  independent  will. 

But  tliis  rule  will  not  invalidate  a  treaty,  where  one  of  the 
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partieB  acts  tmder  a  wrong  judgment,  or  has  a  false  impression 
for  which  the  other  is  not  responsible.  For  the  consideration 
is  not  real  objective  good,  but  the  expectation  of  good,  which 
may  not  be  realized.  Having,  under  the  sway  of  this  expecta- 
tion, influenced  the  conduct  of  the  other  party,  he  has  brought 
himself  under  obligation.  Thus,  if  a  garrison  capitulates  un 
der  a  mistake  as  to  the  force  of  the  besieging  army  or  the  pro- 
bability of  relief,  and  discovers  the  mistake  before  the  capitu- 
lation takes  effect,  this  is  still  binding.  Again,  when  we  speak 
of  force  invalidating  a  treaty,  we  must  intend  unjust  duress  or 
violence  practised  on  the  sovereign  or  the  treaty-making  agent. 
A  disadvantageous  treaty  made  to  preverit  further  conquest,  or 
to  releaee  the  Boverdgn  or  others  from  lawful  captivity,  is  as 
binding  as  any  other ;  for  a  fair  advantage  of  war  has  been 
used  to  obtain  terms  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  con- 
ceded. Thus  when  Pope  Paschal  II.  was  taken  prisoner  in 
1111,  by  the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  or  John  of  France,  in  1356, 
by  Edward  III.  of  England  at  Poitiers,  or  Francis  I.  in  1525, 
at  Pavia,  by  the"Dfl5cerB  of  Charles  V.,  the  treaties  made  to 
procure  their  liberty  were  respectively  binding,  so  far  as  no- 
thing immoral  was  involved  in  their  articles,  or  the  persons 
making  the  treaties  did  not  transcend  their  powers.  In  the 
case  of  Paschal,  the  feeling  of  the  age,  or  at  least  of  the  stricter 
party  in  the  church,  regarded  the  practice  of  lay  investitures, 
to  which  he  gave  his  consent,  as  something  irreligious ;  and  it 
was  claimed  that  he  was  under  compulsion  when  he  performed 
the  act.  But  why,  if  he  renounced  his  engagement  as  constrain- 
ed and  unlawfal,  did  he  not  return  to  his  imprisonment  ?  John, 
with  true  feudal  honor,  when  a  prince  of  his  blood  violated  his 
stipulation,  put  himself  again  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
king ;  while  Francis,  unlike  his  ancestor,  and  unlike  St.  Louis, 
who  kept  his  faith  with  the  Saracens,  given  almost  in  fear  of 
death;  neither  stood  to  his  engagements,  nor  went  back  into 
captivity  at  Madrid.  In  the  case  of  Francis,  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  the  estates  of  Burgundy  could  be  transferred  with- 
out their  consent  to  another  sovereign :  feudal  law,  not  then 
*jxtinctj  would,  not  give  such  power  into  the  hands  of  the  suze 
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rain  "^ithunt  the  vasBaPB  conciureiice.  But  wh}  did  he  make 
a  treaty  if  not  free,  and  why,  if  not  able  to  execute  it,  did  he 
not  restore  all  things,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  their  conditioii 
anterior  to  the  treaty  ?  * 

§101. 

6.  A  treaty  can  never  obligate  to  do  an  unlawful  act^  foi 
TteftttM  to  do  an  neither  party  can  give  couBent  to  do  evil  in  ex- 

onliiwfnl  Mt   oot  .  /.  ,1  .        1        mi  ^         ^ 

binding.  poctatiou  of  a  good  to  be  received,    ihus  a  treaty 

contradicting  a  prior  treaty  with  another  power  is  void,  and  if 
observed,  an  act  of  injustice.  Thus,  too,  a  combination  to  com- 
mit injustice,  for  example,  to  put  down  liberty  or  religion,  oi 
to  conquer  and  appropriate  an  independent  country,  as  Poland, 
is  a  crime  which  no  formalities  of  treaty  can  sanction.  This 
rule,  it  is  true,  is  not  one  of  much  practical  application  to  the 
concerns  of  nations,  for  heforehcmd^  most  of  the  iniquities  of 
nations  are  varnished  over  by  some  justifying  plea,  and  the 
only  tribunal  in  the  case  is  the  moral  indignation  of  mankind, 
while,  after  the  crime  has  triumphed,  mankind  accept  the  new 
order  of  things,  rather  than  have  a  state  of  perpetual  war.  But 
the  rule  is  useful,  so  far  as  it  sanctions  the  protests  of  innocent 
status,  and  their  combinations  to  resist  the  power  and  danger 
of  combined  injustice. 

§  102. 

Treaties  are  of  various  kinds.  They  may  define  private 
relations,  like  commercial  treaties,  or  political  re- 
lations. They  may  be  temporary,  or  of  unlimited 
duration,  and  among  the  latter,  some,  or  some  provisions  whicli 
they  contain,  may  be  dissolved  by  war,  and  others,  intended  to 
regulate  intercourse  during  war,  may  be  perpetual.  They  may 
secure  co-operation  merely,  as  treaties  of  alliance,  or  a  closer 
union,  as  confederations,  or  the  uniting  of  two  or  more  states 
into  :>ne.  All  the  intercourse  of  nations  may  come  under  the 
operation  of  treaties  ;  and  they  may  reach  to  the  explanatiou 
or  alteratioQ — as  far  as  the  parties  are  concerned — of  interna 

•  Comp.  Flaasan,  Diplom.  FraB9atse,  I.  828,  seq.,  and  Wanl'a  HUt  IL  861. 
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tional  law.    Hence  the  importance  of  collections  of  treatieB, 
and  of  the  history  of  diplomatic  mtercourse. 

Besides  these  leading  divisions,  treaties  may  differ  fron- 
one  another  in  many  ways.  They  may,  for  instance,  be  mad« 
by  the  treaty-making  powers  in  person  or  by  their  agents,  maj 
be  open  or  secret  or  with  articles  of  both  kinds,  may  b^  abso- 
lute or  conditioned,  may  contain  promises  of  performance  on 
one  pr  on  both  sides,  may  be  attended  or  not  with  a  pecuniary 
payment,  be  revocable  at  the  will  of  either  party  or  irrevo- 
cable. They  may  be  principal  or  accessory,  preliminary  or 
definitive.  They  may  be  simple,  consisting  of  one  engage- 
ment, or  contain  many  articles,  some  leading,  others  subordi- 
nate. They  may  contain  new  provisions,  or  confirm  or  explain 
old  treaties.  Thus  some  of  the  more  important  treaties,  aa 
those  of  Westphalia  and  Otrecht,  have  been  confirmed  many 
times  over.* 

§103. 

Treaties  of  alliance  may  be  defensive  or  offensive,  or  both. 
DefeTisvoe  treaties,  as  generally  understood,  are  TreatiM,  i.  of  ai- 
made  to  secure  the  parties  to  them  against  aggres-  ^'^^' 
sion  from  other  states.  They  may,  also,  aim  at  the  mainten- 
ance of  internal  quiet,  or  of  neutrality  amid  the  conflicts  o* 
neighboring  powers.  To  attempt  to  gain  any  of  these  oVjecta 
LB  not  necessarily  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  or  to  natural 
justice.  Mutual  aid,  indeed,  against  the  disturbers  of  internal 
quiet,  may  secure  an  absolute  government  against  popular 
revolutions  in  favor  of  liberty  (§  41),  but  if  a  confederation  or 
,  alliance  may  secure  to  its  members  the  enjoyment  of  fi*ee  insti- 
tutionS)  there  is  no  reason,  as  far  as  international  law  is  con- 
cerned, why  institutions  of  an  opposite  kind  may  not  support 
themselves  in  the  same  way.  The  law  of  nations,  we  have 
Been,  shows  no  preference  for  any  one  kind  of  goveniment,  but 
acknowledges  aU  established  governments  as  having  a  right  tc 
exist  TredOea  of  neul/rality  ar^  reciprocal  engagements  to 
have  no  part  in  the  conflicts  between  other  powei's, — ^to  remain 

*  Gomp.  Kluber,  g§  146,  U7. 
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at  peace  m  an  apprehended  or  an  actual  war  They  are  siig- 
(jested  by,  and  prevent  the  evils  of  that  interference  of  nations 
in  each  other's  affairs,  for  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of 
power  or  the  safety  of  the  parties  interfering,  which  is  so  com* 
mon  in  modem  history.  Alliances  cat  once  offensive  and  dsfevr 
sivo  Iiave  one  of  the  usual  and  more  important  characteristics 
of  confederations. 

Sometimes  a  treaty-engagement  is  made  to  do  a  certain 
specific  act  of  limited  extent  in  contemplation  of  a  possible 
future  state  of  war,  as  to  supply  a  certain  amount  of  money  or 
number  of  troops.  The  party  entering  into  such  a  stipulation, 
if  the  agreement  was  general,  and  had  no  special  reiirence  to 
a  particular  war  with  a  particular  nation,  is  held  not  to  have 
taken  a  belligerent  attitude.*  Much,  however,  would  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  assistance  promised,  and  it  stands  open  to 
the  party  injured  by  such  aid  afforded  to  his  rival,  to  regard  it 
as  an  act  of  hostility  or  not,  as  he  may  think^best. 

A  treaty  of  alliance  can  bind  the  parties  to  no  injustice 
(§  101),  nor  justify  either  of  them  in  being  accessory  to  an  act  of 
bad  faith  on  the  part  of  another.  Hence  a  defensive,  still  more 
an  offensive  alliance,  can  only  contemplate,  if  lawful,  the  ward 
ing  off  of  intended  injustice.  Where  justice  is  doubtful,  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  it  is  held,  ought  to  accrue  to  the  ally.  It  is 
held,  also,  that  in  cases  where  compliance  is  plainly  useless,  or 
would  be  ruinous,  an  ally  is  not  obliged  to  aid  his  friend. 
With  regard  to  defensive  alliances,  the  question  may  arise, 
what  constitutes  a  defensive  war,  since  certain  wars  have  been 
defensive  in  spirit,  though  offensive  in  form.  The  best  answer 
seems  to  be,  that  cliearly  menaced  injustice  may  be  prevented^ 
l)y  an  ally ; — that  he  ought  not  to  wait  until  the  formality  of 
striking  the  blow  arrives,  but  fiilfil  his  obligation  by  giving 
fiid,  as  soon  as  it  is  needed.t  Thus  a  defensive  alliance  scarcely 
differs  from  a  justifiable  offensive  one. 

•  Vattel,  m.  g  97 ;  Wheaton'B  EL  HL  2.  g  14. 
t  Oomp.  Wheaton,  EL  il  b.  UL  2.  g  IS. 
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§104. 

A  confederation  is  a  nnion,  more  or  less  complete,  of  two 
or  more  states  which  before  were  independent.  ^  of  ©onfeder* 
It  aims  to  secure  a  common  good,  external,  as  ****"• 
mutual  protection  against  powerM  neighbors,  or  internal,  ac 
commerce  and  community  of  justice  by  means  of  common 
institutions.  If,  by  the  terms  of  the  league,  the  parts  are  so 
far  united  together  as  to  act  through  one  organ  in  all  external 
relations,  and  if  this  organ  has  many  of  the  properties  of  sov- 
ereignty in  internal  affairs,  the  resulting  government  is  not  a 
league  of  states  (a  Staatenbund,  as  the  Genaans  call  it),  but  a 
state  formed  by  a  league.  (Bundesstaat^  But  the  two  have 
"no  exact  limits  to  separate  them. 

States  have,  as  far  as  others  are  concerned,  an  entire  right 
to  form  such  leagues,  or  even  to  mierge  their  existence  in  a  new 
state,  provided,  however,  that  no  obligation  toward  a  third 
power  is  thereby  evaded,  and  no  blow  is  aimed  at  its  safety. 
When  so  constituted,  a  union  must  be  respected  by  other 
powers,  who  are  henceforth  to  accommodate  their  diplomatic 
and  commercial  intercourse  to  the  new  order  of  things.  If  any 
of  the  members  came  into  the  union  with  debts  on  their  heads, 
the  obligation  to  pay  them  is  not  cancelled  by  the  transaction ; 
or  if  in  any  other  way  owing  to  the  new  state  of  things  for- 
eign states  are  wronged,  compensation  is  due.  In  the  opposite 
case,  when  a  league  or  union  is  dissolved,  the  debts  still  re- 
main, justice  requiring  not  only  that  they  be  divided  between 
the  members  in  a  certain  ratio,  but  also  that  each  of  the  mem- 
bers be  in  some  degree  holden  to  make  good  the  deficiencies 
of  the  others.     Comp.  §  38. 

§105. 

Treaties  of  guaranty*  are  to  be  classed  among  treaues  as  it 
respects  their  form,  and  as  it  respects  their  objects 
among  the  means  of  securing  the  observance  of  anty,  an^guoran^ 
treaties.     They  are  especially  accessory  stipnla- 
tions,  sometimes  incorporated  in  the  main   instrument,  and 

*  Comp.  Vattd,  IL  16,  §  285,  seq. ;  Eliiber,  §§  167-159 ;  Hemor,  §  97 ;  Whea 
tOD*B  EL  m.  2,  g  IS. 
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sometimeB  appended  to  it,  in  which  a  third  power  promise  te 
give  aid  to  one  of  the  treaty-making  powers,  in  case  certain 
BX>ecifio  rights, — all  or  a  part  of  those  conveyed  to  him  in  the 
instrument, — are  violated  by  the  other  party.  We  say  certain 
speciiic  rights,  becanse  an  engagement  to  afford  assistance 
against  the  violation  of  all  rights,  would  be,  as  Kliiber  remarks, 
a  league  or  treaty  of  alliance.  A  s^uaranty  may  refer  to  any 
rights  whatever,  for  instance  to  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money 
stipulated  in  a  treaty,  as  when  Eussia,  in  1776,  guaranteed  a 
Polish  loan  of  500,000  ducats ;  to  the  secure  possession  of  ceded 
territory ;  to  the^ntegrity  of  a  state,  as  the  French  emperor 
guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the  Austrian  states  in  the  peace  of 
Vienna,  of  1809 ;  to  the  right  of  succession,  as  the  famous 
pragmatic  sanction  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  (Append.  IL 
1735)  was  guaranteed  by  Spain,  France,  the  empire,  etc.,  and 
the  succession  of  the  Bourbons  in  Spain  by  Austria,  in  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  1736,  (Append.  H.) ;  to  religious  franchises, 
as  in  the  guaranties  of  the  treaties  of  Westphalia ;  to  the  main- 
tenance of  an  existing  constitution,  which  might  imply  help 
against  revolted  subjects ;  to  national  independence,  as  when 
in  the  Paris  peace  of  1856,  England  and  France  pledged  them- 
selves to  sustain  the  national  existence  and  integrity  of  Turkey, 
— ^to  any  or  to  aU  of  these.  Guaranties  often  extend  to  all  the 
provisions  of  a  treaty ;  and  thus  approach  to  the  class  of  defen- 
sive aUiances. 

Guaranties  may  be  given  to  each  other  by  all  the  parties  to 
a  treaty,  where  there  are  more  than  two,  or  by  certain  parties 
to  certain  others,  or  by  a  third  power  to  secmae  one  of  the  prin- 
cipals in  the  transactions.  At  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
1748,  the  eight  contracting  powers  gave  mutual  guaranties. 
At  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and  that  of  Paris,  in  1763,  all  the 
powers  concerned  did  the  same.  Sometimes  a  treaty  renews 
dr  confirms  previous  ones,  and  the  question  may  arise  whether 
A  general  guaranty  to  such  a  treaty  is  also  a  guaranty  to  all 
past  treaties  which  it  includes.  Thus,  the  treaty  of  Teschen^ 
(1779,  Append.  11.),  which  was  guaranteed  by  Kus^a,  renewe** 

*  Comp.  de  MartenB,  g  888. 
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the  treaties  of  Westphalia.  Did  then  Russia  become  a  gua^ 
,  antee  to  that  peace  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  same  sense  in  whicl 
Prance  and  Sweden  became  snch,  when  it  was  made  (Append 
n,  1648),  and  at  most,  only  so  far  as  the  relations  betweeE 
those  powers  were  concerned  who  were  parties  to  the  principal 
^aty. 

The  political  importance  of  general  guaranties  is  none 
other  than  that  of  alliances  framed  in  view  of  existing  affairs. 
They  are  a  mode  of  providing  beforehand  against  infrac^tions 
of  rights  by  securing  the  pledge  of  a  third  party,  and  a  con- 
venient  way  of  intervening  in  the  affairs  of  other  states,  and 
of  keeping  up  the  present  order  of  things.  Whether  they  are 
justifiable  in  sucli  cases  depends  not  on  the  form  which  they 
take,  but  on  the  propriety  of  intervention.    (Comp.  §  42,  note.) 

A  guaranty  requires  the  party  making  it,  to  give  aid  when 
called  upon,  and  so  much  aid  as  he  had  stipulated,  and  in  a 
case  to  which,  in  his  judgment,  the  guaranty  relates.  If  the 
party,  on  whose  account  he  became  a  security,  declines  his 
assistance,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  further,  unless, 
indeed,  grounds  of  public  interest,  apart  from  his  obligation, 
make  his  intervention  of  importance.  If  the  parties  to  a  treaty 
alter  it  or  add  to  it,  he,  of  course,  is  not  bound  by  his  guaranty 
in  regard  to  these  new  portions  of  the  treaty :  if  the  alterations 
are  essential,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  guaranty,  made, 
perhaps,  in  view  of  another  state  of  things,  has  not  ceased  to 
be  obligatory.  If  by  the  assistance  promised,  he  cannot  make 
good  the  injury,  he  is  bound  to  nothing  more,  much  less  to 
compensation.  K  he  guarantees  a  debt,  and  the  payment  is 
refused,  he  is  not  bound  to  make  it  good ;  for  in  this,  according 
to  Yattel,*  lies  the  difference  betweei^  a  stirety  and  a  gtuir- 
imtee^  that  the  former  is  obliged  to  perform  what  the  principal 
party  has  failed  to  do,  while  the  latter  is  only  bound  to  do  his 
best  to  bring  the  other  to  a  compliance  with  liis  engagement. 

Treaties  of  guaranty,  when  they  pledge  a  stronger  powei 
to  maintain  the  independence  and  integrity  of  a  Q^gin  of  goMM 
weaker,  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  treaties  "••  ^  *"**^«* 

«  Yattel,  II.  16,  §  240.    Comp.  Wheaton,  xl  •. 
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iff  protection  which  were  not  unknown  to  the  middle  age& 
0\  such  a  description  was  the  treaty  between  John  of  England  « 
and  the  king  of  the  Isle  of  Man  in  1205,  which  Mr.  Ward 
notices  in  his  history  (11.  159),  and  which  soon  afterward  (in 
1212)  waa  changed  into  a  treaty,  whereby  the  king  of  England 
became  the  suzerain  of  the  other.  Guaranties  in  their  modern^ 
form  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  use  much  before  the  date  of 
the  treaties  of  Westphalia.  Before  this  time  persons  called 
conservators  were  sometimes  appointed  to  watch  over  the  exe- 
cution of  treaties,  who  might  be  ministers  or  governors  of  pro- 
vinces with  power  to  adjust  difficulties  between  the  parties ; 
and  even  private  persons  added  their  seals  to  that  of  their 
sovereign,  and  were  bound  to  declare  against  him,  if  he  broke 
his  word.  At  the  treaty  of  Senlis,  in  1493,  between  Charles 
VIII.  of  France  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  not  only  indivi- 
dual subjects  but  a  number  of  towns  attached  their  seals  on 
behalf  of  their  respective  sovereigns.  The  Sieur  de  Bevres, 
one  of  the  sealers,  declares  under  his  name  that,  if  the  Emperor 
and  his  son.  Archduke  Philip  the  Fair,  should  not  observe 
their  agreement,  he  would  be  bound  to  abandon  them,  and  give 
favor  and  assistance  to  the  king  of  France.  First  in  1505  the 
treaty  of  Blois  mentions  foreign  princes  as  its  conservators. 
They  add  their  confirmation  also  to  a  peace  made  at  Cambraj 
seven  years  later.  From  this  to  modem  guaranties  the  stexi 
was  an  easy  one.* 

§106. 

Various  other  ways  of  securing  the  parties  to  a  treaty 

against  each  other's  want  of  good  faith  have  been 

•ouflrming     the  takcu,  somc  of  which  are  obsolete  while  others  are 

fklth  of  treaties.  .-n  .  >-v  i  -i  t  i  • 

still  m  use.  One  way  was  to  add  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  oath  which  confirmed  the  treaty,  by  taking  it  over  the 
bones  of  saints,  the  gospels,  the  wood  of  the  true  cro*,  the  host 
^nd  the  like.     Another  kind  of  religious  sanction  is  found  in 

*  See  Mably.  L  Pirt  II.  129-181,  Amsterdam  edit  of  1777,  and  Flassan,  lOat  de 
la  Diplom.  Fnm9ai8e,  L  244,  in  bis  remarks  on  a  treaty  between  Louis  XL  ind  tbf 
Emperor  in  1482. 
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the  treaty  of  Cambray  (the  "  paix  des  dames,"  Append.  II)  ol 
Aug.  5,  1529,  in  which  the  parties  submitted  themselyes  to  the 
jurisdiction  and  censures  of  the  church,  even  to  the  point  of 
Buffering  the  secular  arm  to  be  called  in  to  support  the  ecclesi- 
astical ;  and  appointed  procurators  to  appear  at  Borne  on  their 
behalf  and  undei^o  the  condemnation  and  Mmination  of  such 
censures,*  etc 

Another  mode  of  securing  the  faith  of  treaties,  formerly 
much  in  u^e  but  now  almost  obsolete,  was  that  of 
giving  hostages,  one  of  the  last  examples  of  which 
occurred  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  when  two 
British  peers  (Lords  Sussex  and  Oathcart)  remained  on  parole 
at  Paris  until  Cape  Breton  should  be  restored  to  France.  The 
understanding  in  giving  hostages  was  that  their  freedom  and 
not  their  lives  secured  the  treaty :  hence,  when  it  was  viola- 
ted, they  might  be  detained  in  captivity,  but  not  put  to  death* 
Escape  on  their  part  would  be  gross  treachery.  On  the  fulfil- 
ment Ol  the  obligation  they  were  of  course  free.  The  mode  of 
treating  them  within  the  laws  of  humanity,  as  whether  they 
should  be  confined,  according  to  early  practice,  or  be  allowed 
to  go  about  on  parole,  would  depend  on  the  pleasure  of  the 
party  secured  by  them.  It  is  asked  wliether  a  prince  serving 
as  a  hostage  could  be  detained,  if  he  should  inherit  the  crown 
during  his  captivity.  Without  doubt  he  might  in  the  times 
when  hostages  were  commonly  given,  because  even  sovereigns 
were  then  so  detained.  And  if  the  practice  prevailed  now,  it 
might  be  doubted  whether  the  principle  of  exterritoriality 
would  not  have  to  be  sacrificed  in  such  a  ca8e.t 

Treaties  are  also  still  confirmed  by  pledges,  which  generally 
consist  in  territories  or  fortresses  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  other  party,  who  more  rarely  con- 
tents himself  with  simple  hypothecation  without  transfer.^ 

*  Comp.  Hably,  u.  s.  The  provision  is  found  in  Art.  XLVI.  of  the  treaty 
(Dnmoniy.  IV.  2,  16),  and  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  small  trust  which  the  parties  put 
m  one  another.  They  show  in  the  same  phice  a  dread  that  the  Pope  might  ab8olT« 
one  or  the  other  (as  he  had  already  done  in  the  case  of  Francis)  from  his  oath  and 
mithy  and  endeavor  to  guard  against  it 

t  Camp.  Vattel,  H.  Chap.  16,  §§  245-261,  and  Ward's  Hist.  L  172-lfr5. 

t  Ckmp.  Kiaber,  g  156. 
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The  occupation  of  the  French  fortresses  by  the  allieB,  accord* 
Lng  to  the  terms  of  the  second  treaty  of  Paris,  may  be  regarded 
as  coming  under  this  head,  since  it  secured  the  payment  of  the 
indemnities,  (Append.  11.  1815,)  although  it  was  equally 
intended  to  secure  the  Bourbon  dynasty. 

§  107. 

Treaties  are  binding,  unless  some  other  time  is  agreed 

upon,  at  the  time  when  they  are  signed  by  an 

treaties  }>^g\n  to  authorized  affeut,  and  their  ratification  by  their 

beWndlngI  •         •  ^  x- 

sovereign  is  retroactive. 
If,  then,  an  ambassador,  in  conformity  with  a  full  power 
received  from  his  sovereign,  has  negotiated  and  signed  a  treaty, 
is  the  sovereign  justified  in  withholding  his  ratification  {  This 
question  has  no  significance  in  regard  to  states,  by  whose  form 
of  government  the  engagements  made  by  the  executive  with 
foreign  powers  need  some  further  sanction.  In  other  cases, 
that  is  wherever  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  sovereign  is 
final,  the  older  writers  held  that  he  was  bound  by  the  acts  of  his 
agent,  if  the  latter  acted  within  the  Aill  power  which  he  had 
received,  even  though  he  had  gone  contrary  to  secret  instruc- 
tions. But  Bynkershoek  defended  another  opinion  which  is 
now  the  received  one  among  the  text-writers,  and  which 
Wheaton  has  advocated  at  large  with  great  ability.*  If  the 
minister  has  conformed  at  once  to  his  ostensible  powers  and  to 
his  secret  instructions,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  ordinary  cases 
it  would  be  bad  faith  in  the  sovereign  not  to  add  his  ratifica- 
tion. But  if  the  minister  disobeys  or  transcends  his  instruc- 
tions, the  sovereign  may  refuse  his  sanction  to  the  treaty  witli- 
out  bad  faith  or  ground  of  complaint  on  the  other  side.  But 
even  this  violation  of  secret  instructions  would  be  no  valid 
excuse  for  the  sovereign's  refusing  to  accept  the  treat}*^,  if  he 
should  have  given  public  credentials  of  a  minute  and  specific 
character  to  his  agent ;  for  the  evident  intentioL.  in  so  doing 
would  be  to  convey  an  impr^ion  to  the  other  party,  that  he 

•  Wheaton'8  EL  B.  III.  2,  g  6 ;  Bynkenhoek,  QiuBst  J.  P.  H  7;  de  ICaiieo^ 
g48. 
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16  maMng  a  sincere  declaration  of  the  terms  on  which  he  ii 
willing  to  treat. 

But  even  when  the  negotiator  has  followed  his  privati 
instructions,  there  are  cases,  according  to  Dr.  Wheaton,  where 
the  sovereign  may  refuse  his  ratification.  He  may  do  so  when 
the  motive  for  making  the  treaty  was  an  error  in  regard  to  a 
matter  of  fact,  or  when  the  treaty  would  involve  an  injury  to 
a  third  party,  or  when  there  is  a  physical  impossibility  of  f  qI- 
filling  it,  or  when  such  a  change  of  circumstances  takes  place  as 
would  make  the  treaty  void  after  ratification. 

All  question  would  be  removed,  if  in  the  ftiU  power  of  the 
negotiators  or  in  a  clause  of  the  treaty  itself,  it  were  declared 
that  the  sovereign  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  giving 
validity  to  the  treaty  by  ratification.  This,  if  we  are  not 
deceived,  is  now  very  generally  the  case. 

§108. 
Treaties,  like  other  contracts,  are  violated,  when  one  party 
a^lects  or  refuses  to  do  that  which  moved  the  violation  of  trc«. 
other  party  to  engage  in  the  transaction.  It  is  ^'"" 
not  every  petty  failure  or  delay  to  fiilfil  a  treaty,  which  can 
authorize  the  other  party  to  regard  it  as  broken, — above  all,  if 
the  intention  to  observe  it  remains.  When  a  treaty  is  violated 
by  one  party,  the  other  can  regard  it  as  broken,  and  demand 
redress,  or  can  still  require  its  observance. 

§109. 
The  laws  of  interpretation  in  the  case  of  treaties  are  sab- 
stantiaHy  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  other  con-  interpretation  oi 
tracts.     Some  writers,  as  Grotius  and  Vattel,  go  *"»»*^*- 
at  large  into  this  subject.*     The  following   are  among  the 
most  important  of  those  laws : 

1.  The  ordinary  itsus  loq^iendi  obtains,  unless  it  involves  an 
absurdity.  "When  words  of  art  are  used,  the  special  meaning 
which  they  have  in  the  given  art  is  to  determine  their  sense 

2.  If  two  meanings  are  admissible,  that  is  to  be  preferred 
which  is  least  for  the  advantage  of  the  party  for  whose  benefit 
a  clause  is  inserted.     For  in  securing  a  benefit  he  ought  to  ex 

•  Grothi9,  IT.'  16 :  Vattel,  TT.  Chnp.  17.     Tomp.  "WiLlman,  Vol.  I.  1TB-  18«. 
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press  himself  clearly.  The  sense  which  the  accepter  (rf  condi 
tions  attaches  to  them  ought  rather  to  be  followed  than  that  ol 
the  offerer. 

3.  An  interpretation  is  to  be  rejected,  which  involves  an 
absurdity,  or  renders  the  transaction  of  no  effect,  or  makes  its 
parts  inconsistent. 

4.  Obscure  expressions  are  explained  by  others  more  cleai 
in  the  same  instrument.  To  discover  the  meaning,  the  con- 
nection and  the  reasons  for  an  act  must  be  considered. 

5.  Odious  clauses,  such  as  involve  cruelty  or  hard  condi- 
tions for  one  party,  are  to  be  understood  strictly,  so  that  their 
operation  shall  be  brought  within  the  narrowest  limits;  while 
Clauses  which  favor  justice,  equity,  and  humanity,  are  to  be 
interpreted  broadly. 

Sometimes  clauses  in  the  same  treaty,  or  treaties  between 
the  same  parties  are  repugnant.   Some  of  the  rules 

Rppatciiftnt  clans-    ,  tit  •»•     c 

re  and  conflicting  bcrc  applicable  are 

1.  That  earlier  clauses  are  to  be  explained  by 
later  ones,  which  were  added,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  for 
the  sake  of  explanation,  or  which  at  least  express  the  last  mind 
of  the  parties.  So  also  later  treaties  explain  or  abrogate  older 
ones. 

2.  Special  clauses  have  the  preference  over  general,  and  for 
the  most  part  prohibitory  over  permissive. 

In  treaties  made  with  different  parties  the  inquiry  in  caS^ 
of  conflict  touches  the  moral  obligation  as  well  as  the  meaning. 
Here  the  earlier  treaty  must  evidently  stand  against  the  latter, 
and  if  possible,  must  determine  its  import  where  the  two  seem 
to  conflict. 

In  general,  conditional  clauses  are  inoperative,  as  long  as  the 
condition  is  unfulfilled ;  and  are  made  null  when  it  becomes 
rapossible.  Where  things  promised  in  a  treaty  are  incompa- 
tible, the  promisee  may  choose  which  he  will  demand  the  per- 
formance of,  but  here  and  elsewhere  an  act  of  expediency  ought 
to  give  way  to  an  act  of  justice.* 

*  For  some  remarks  on  the  language  nsed  m  making  treaties,  which  lo  pcsU) 
Mung  here,  see  §  160,  in  the  section  relating  to  treaties  of  peace. 
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CHAPTER  L 

9       -HE  BIGHTS  OF    8BLF-DBFENCB  AKD   BEDRB88  OF  INJURIB8  FERTAOI 
ire  TO  NATIONS,  OB  OF    WAR,  CAPTURE,  Aim  TREATIES  OF  FEAGB. 

Sbction  I. — Of  War. 

§  110. 

Peaoe  is  the  normal  state  of  mankind,  just  as  society  and 
oi  erly  ffovemment  are  natural ;  and  war,  like 
ba/bansm,  must  be  regarded  as  a  departure  from 
the  natural  order  oMhings.  But  as  the  present  state  of  nature 
in  the  individual,  being  abnormal  and  unnatural  in  the  higher 
sense,  leads  to  injuries,  trespasses  on  rights,  and  attempts  at 
redress,  so  is  it  in  the  society  of  nations.  International  law 
assumes  that  there  must  be  "  wars  and  fightings "  among  na- 
tions, and  endeavors  to  lay  down  rules  by  which  they  shall  be 
brought  within  the  limits  of  justice  and  humanity.  In  fact, 
wars-  and  the  relations  in  which  nations  stand  to  one  another, 
as  belligerent  or  neutral,  form  the  principal  branch  of  interna- 
tional law, — so  much  so  that  in  a  state  of  assured  and  perma- 
nenlf  peace  there  would  be  little  need  of  this  science,  whose 
tenc'ency,  therefore,  justly  estimated,  is  to  bring  about  a  time 
wh';n  it  shall  itself  lose  the  greater  part  of  its  importance. 

In  the  sections  of  this  chapter  we  shall  need  to  consider  war 
nf  'ioita  notion  and  moral  ground,  the  mode  of  commencing  it, 
a)  d  those  states  of  international  intercourse  which  lie  between 

V  \r  and  peace,  the  relation  into  which  it  brings 'the  belliger- 

V  it   parties,  its  usages  and  laws  on  land  and  sea  especially 
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those  which  affect  property  taken  on  the  latter,  and  lastly  its 
suspension  and  final  termination.  Then,  in  another  chapter, 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  neutrals  will  be  treated  of,  as 
affected  by  the  relations  of  the  belligerents. 

§  111. 

War  may  be  defined  to  be  an  interruption  of  a  state  of 
w«r  and  a  ja.i  P««^®  ^^  ^^^  purposc  of  attempting  to  procure 
WW,  what  I  good  or  prevent  evil  by  force;  and  a  Jvst  war  is 

an  attempt  to  obtain  justice  or  prevent  injustice  by  force,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  bring  back  an  injuring  party  to  a  right  state 
of  mind  and  conduct  by  the  infliction  of  deserved  evil.  A  just 
war  again,  is  one  that  is  waged  in  the  last  resort,  when  peace- 
ful means  have  failed  to  procure  redress,  or  when  self-defence 
calls  for  it.  We  have  no  right  to  redress  our  wrongs  in  a  way 
expensive  and  violent,  when  other  methods  would  be  successful. 

By  justice,  however,  we  intend  not  justice  objective,  but  as 
it  appears  to  a  party  concerned,  or,  at  least,  as  it 

Who  Is  to  Judge!     .       \\        J    i.  '  /     1?  xi,       .    J  J  X 

18  claimed  to  exist;  rrom  the  independence  of 
nations  it  results  that  each  has  a  right  to  ))old  and  make  good 
its  own  view  of  right  in  its  own  affairs.  When  a  quarrel  arises 
between  two  states,  others  are  not  to  interfere  (Comp.  §  20)  be- 
cause their  views  of  the  right  in  the  case  differ  from  those  of  a 
party  concerned ;  or  at  least  they  are  not  to  do  this  unless  the 
injustice  of  the  war  is  flagrant  and  its  principle  dangerous.  li 
a  nation,  however,  should  undertake  a  war  with  no  pretext  of 
right,  other  states  may  not  only  remonstrate,  but  use  force  to 
put  down  such  wickedness. 

It  njay  be  said  that  as  individuals  ought  not  to  judge  m 
Are  nations  tlicir  owu  cause,  SO  uatious  ought  to  submit  th^ir 
ltd?"*  dVw^.?iI  differences  to  third  parties  and  abide  by  the  issue, 
to  arbitrator.!  j^  would  doubtlcss  bc  dcsirablc,  if  resort  were 
more  frequently  had  to  arbitration  before  the  last  remedy  of 
wrongs  were  used,  and  probably,  as  the  world  grows  better,  this 
practice  will  more  and  more  prevail.  But  in  the  past  a  malti 
tude  of  aggressions  have  occurred  which  could  not  be  so  pre- 
*«ntcd,  which  needed  to  be  repelled  by  the  speediest  means  • 
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nor  have  the  intelligence  and  i^robity  of  men  been  sndi  that 
good  arbitrators  could  always  be  found.  The  question,  how- 
Qver,  relates  to  duty,  and  does  not  affect  the  justice  of  a  war 
which  a  nation  should  undertake  on  grounds  which  approvei? 
themselyes  to  its  own  unaided  judgment.    (Comp.  §  19.) 

A  state  bound  by  treaty  to  assist  another  in  the  event  of 
war,  must  of  course  judge  whether  the  casus  fed-  ^  ^t  an  aiiir  to 
deris  exists,  and  is  also  bound  to  pass  judgment  ^°^* 
on  the  nature  of  the  war,  since  no  treaty  can  sanction  injustice. 

§  112. 

The  rightfiilness  of  war,  that  is  of  some  wars,  will  be  dear 
when  we  consider  that  to  states,  by  the^ivine  RightfWnew  of 
constitution  of  society,  belong  the  obligations  of  ^**" '°  ««"«'»^ 
protecting  themselves  and  their  people,  ad  well  as  the  right  of 
redress,  and  even,  perhaps,  that  of  punishment.  (§  20.)  To 
resist  injury,  to  obtain  justice,  to  give  wholesome  lessons  to 
wrong-doers  for  the  ftiture,  are  prerogatives  deputed  by  the 
Divine  King  of  the  world  to  organized  society,  which,  when 
exercised  aright,  cultivate  the  moral  faculty,  and  raise  the  tone 
of  judging  through  mankind.  War  is  a  dreadful  thing  when 
evil  suffered  or  inilicted  is  considered ;  and  yet  war  has  often 
been  the  restorer  of  national  virtue,  which  had  nearly  perished 
under  the  influence  of  selfish,  luxurious  peace. 

A  war  may  be  waged  to  defend  any  right  which  a  state  is 
bound  to  protect,  or  to  redress  wrong,  or  to  pre-  For  what  may 
vent  apprehended  injury.  And  (1.)  a  state  may  taken? 
go  to  war  to  defend  its  sovereignty  and  independence,-7-that  is, 
its  political  life,  and  its  territory.  This  reason  for  war  is  an- 
alogous to  the  individual's  right  of  self-preservation,  and  of  de- 
fending his  house  when  attacked. 

(2.)  The  state  being  bound  to  protect  the  individual  inhab- 
itant in  all  his  rights,  is  his  only  defender  against  foreign  vio- 
lence, and  may  redress  his  wrongs  even  by  war.  But  here  it 
ia  reasonable  to  consider  the  extent  of  the  injury,  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  evil  which  the  remedy  may  involve.     A  state  maj 
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forbear  to  redress  its  own  public  wrongs,  much  more  tl  e  smaller 
ones  of  individuals. 

(3.)  A  state  may  engage  in  war  to  obtain  satisfaction  for 
violations  of  its  honor,  as  for  insults  to  its  flag  or  its  ambaesa- 
dors,  or  its  good  name.  We  have  seen  (§  18),  that  a  state  has 
a  right  of  reputation,  that  this  right  is  extremely  important, 
and  tliat  infractions  of  it  cannot  fail  to  arouse  a  deep  sense  of 
wrong  in  a  high-minded  people.  Redress,  therefore,  is  here  aa 
just  and  natural,  as  suits  for  libel  or  slander  between  individn- 
als.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  every  small  want  of  comity  oi 
petty  insult  does  not  warrant  hostile  measures,  though  it  may 
call  for  remonstrance. 

(4.)  Violations  of  those  rights  which  nations  concede  to  one 
another  by  treaty  njiay  call  for  the  redress  of  war.  A  contract 
is  broken,  and  there  is  no  court  before  which  the  party  doing 
the  injury  can  be  summoned. 

(5.)  The  prevention  of  intended  injury  is  a  ground  of  war 
This  indeed  is  a  case  of  self-defence,  only  the  injury  must  not 
be  remote  or  constructive,  but  fairly  inferrible  from  the  prep- 
arations and  intentions  of  the  other  party.  The  injury,  again, 
which  is  to  be  prevented  may  not  be  aimed  directly  against  a 
particular  state,  but  may  affect  the  equilibrium  of  a  system  of 
states.  Thus  the  ambition  of  a  leading  state,  it  is  now  held, 
may,  by  disturbing  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  provoke 
the  interference  of  others  upon  the  same  continent.  (Comp. 
§  43.) 

(6.)  In  some  rare  cases  a  great  and  flagrant  wrong  commit- 
ted by  another  nation,  against  religion  for  instance,  or  liberty, 
may  justify  hostile  interference  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
not  immediately  affected.  (§  50.)  And  this,  not  only  becwise 
tRe  wrong,  if  allowed,  may  threaten  all  states,  but  also  because 
the  better  feelings  of  nations  impel  them  to  help  the  injured. 

§113. 

Wars  maybe  waged  against  foreign  states  in  the  same  poli- 
Kinds  of  war,  of-  tical  system,  or  nations  out  of  the  pale  of  Christ  iau 

fcusive    and    de-      ,    „.        .  .  •      ^      •      ^  i 

ii.Hiw  war.         civilization,  against  savages,  against  pirates,  or  h\ 
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the  parts  of  a  state  against  each  other.  Of  the  most  of  these, 
after  the  first,  international  law  has  nsually  but  a  word  to  say. 
Ware,  again,  have  been  divided  into  defensive  and  offensive. 
This  distinction  is  of  no  very  great  importance,  since,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  two  may  differ  less  in  essence  than  in  form, 
and,  bs  it  respects  form,  the  one  rons  into  the  other.  A  wronged 
nation,  or  one  fearing  sadden  wrong,  may  be  the  first  to  attack, 
and  that  is  perhaps  its  best  defence.  Moreover,  offensive  wars, 
however  apt  to  be  imjust,  have  nsually  some  pretext  of  justice 
to  urge  in  their  favor,  which  nations,  except  in  extreme  cases, 
must  respect,  unless  every  nation  is  to  become  a  judge  and  a 
party. 

^Nations  have  sometimes  resorted  to  measures  for  obtaining 
redress,  which  have  a  hostile  character,  and  yet  Measuiw  for  n- 

'  '  •f  drOAA  fHlliUff  BllOXt 

fall  short  of  actual  war.    Emba/rgo^  retorsion^  and  of  w»r. 
reprisal^  are  of  this  description. 

1.  An  embargo  (from  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  efmr 
ha/rgao'^  to  hinder  or  detain^  the  root  of  which  is 
the  same  as  that  of  ftor,  ha/rrioade)^  is,  in  its  spe- 
cial sense,  a  detention  of  vessels  in  a  port,  whether  they  be  na- 
tional or  foreign,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  employing  them 
and  their  crews  in  a  naval  expedition,  as  was  formerly  prac- 
tised, or  for  political  purposes,  or  by  way  of  reprisals.  A  oiml 
embargo  may  be  laid  for  the  purpose  of  national  welfare  or 
safety,  as  for  the  protection  of  commercial  vessels  against  the 
rules  of  belligerent  powers  which  would  expose  them  to  cap- 
ture. Such  was  the  measure  adopted  by  the  United  States  in 
December,  1807,  which  detained  in  port  all  vessels  except  those 
which  had  a  public  commission,  and  those  that  were  already 
laden  or  should  sail  in  ballast.  The  right  to  adopt  such  a  mea* 
sure  of  temporary  non-intercourse,  is  undoubted.  Great  Britain, 
although  injured  by  the  act,  acknowledged  that  it  afforded  to 
foreign  nations  no  ground  of  complaint.  And  yet,  in  the  half 
century  since  that  event,  uninterrupted  intercoxurse  has  come 
to  be  regarded  almost  as  an  absolute  right,  and  the  injuries  in- 
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flicted  in  Bach  a  way  on  friendly  states  would  cause  them  to 
protest  with  energy  or  tc  retaliate.     (-NTote  6.) 

A  hxystnle  embargo  is  a  kind  of  reprisals  by  one  nation  up<>n 
vessels  within  its  ports  belonging  to  another  na^ 
tion  with  which  a  difference  exists,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  it  to  do  justice.  If  this  measure  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  war,  the  vessels  are  regarded  as  captured,  if  by  peace, 
they  are  restored.  "  This  species  of  reprisal,"  says  Kent,  ^ 
61,)  '^  is  laid  down  in  the  books  as  a  lawM  measure  according 
to  the  usage  of  nations,  but  it  is  often  reprobated,  and  cannot 
well  be  distinguished  from  the  practice  of  seizing  property 
foimd  in  the  territory  upon  the  declaration  of  war."  Although 
such  a  measure  might  bring  au  adversary  to  terms,  and  pre- 
vent war,  yet  its  resemblance  to  robbery,  occurring,  as  it  does, 
in  the  midst  of  peace,  and  its  contrariety  to  the  rules  according 
to  which  the  private  property  even  of  enemies  is  treated,  ought 
to  make  it  disgraceful,  and  drive  it  into  disuse. 

2.  Retorsion  (from  retorquere,  French,  retordre^  retort),  or 

retaliation,  is  to  apply  the  lex  talionia  to  anothei 
nation, — ^treating  it  or  its  subjects  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances according  to  the  rule  which  it  has  set.  Thus,  if  a 
nation  has  failed  in  comity  or  politeness,  if  it  has  embarrassed 
intercourse  by  new  taxes  on  commerce  or  the  like,  the  same  or 
an  analogous  course  may  be  taken  by  the  aggrieved  power  to. 
bring  it  back  to  propriety  and  duty.  The  sphere  of  retorsion 
ought  to  be  confined  within  the  imperfect  rights  or  moral 
claims  of  an  opposite  party.  Eights  ought  not  to  be  violated 
because  another  nation  has  violated  them. 

3.  Beprisals  (from  reprenderey  Latin,  repreaaaUm^  in  medi 

aval  lunim,  reprisaiUes,  French),  consist  properl) 
^  in  recovering  what  is  our  own  by  force,  then  in 

leizing  an  equivalent,  or,  negatively,  in  detaining  that  which 
belongs  to  our  adversary.  Eeprisals,  says  Vattel,  "  are  used 
between  nation  and  nation  to  do  justice  to  themselves,  wheu 
they  cannot  otherwise  obtain  it.  If  a  nation  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  what  belongs  to  another ;  if  it  refuses  to  pay  a  debt,  to 
repair  an  injury,  to  make  a  just  satisfaction,  the  other  mai 
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seize  what  belongs  to  it,  and  apply  it  to  its  own  advantage,  till 
it  has  obtained  what  is  due  for  interest  and  damage,  or  keep  it 
88  a  pledge  until  fiill  satisfaction  has  been  made.  In  the  last 
case  it  is  rather  a  stoppage  or  a  seizure  than  reprisals ;  but  thej 
are  frequently  confounded  in  common  language."  (B.  II.  § 
842.)  Rqprisala  differ  from  retorsion  in  this,  that  the  essence 
of  the  former  consists  in  seizing  the  property  of  another  nation 
by  way  of  security,  until  it  shall  have  listened  to  the  jiist  re 
damations  of  the  offended  party,  while  retorsum  includes  all 
kinds  of  measures  which  do  an  injury  to  another,  similar  and 
equivalent  to  that  which  we  have  experienced  from  him.*  Em- 
bargo, therefore,  is  a  species  of  reprisals. 

Reprisals  may  be  undertaken  on  account  of  any  injury,  but 
are  chiefly  confined  to  cases  of  refusal  or  even  obstinate  delay 
of  justice.  Grotius  adds  that  they  are  authorized,  "  si  in  re 
minime  dubia  plane  contra  jus  judicatum  sit."  (III.  2,  §  5,  1.) 
But  this  is  an  unsafe  opinion,  and  to  be  acted  upon  only  in  an 
extreme  case,  for  the  sentence  of  a  regular  tribunal  will  always 
be  supported  by  some  plausible,  if  not  valid  reason:  there 
should  be  the  frdlest  proof  of  an  intention  to  deny  or  to  over- 
turn justice. 

Where  the  property  of  a  state  is  seized  by  way  of  reprisals, 
the  proceeding  needs  no  defence ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  take  the 
goods  of  private  persons  as  security  for  the  reparation  of  public 
wrongs  is  indefensible  except  on  the  ground  that  a  state  and 
its  subjects  are  so  far  one  as  to  give  it  a  claim  on  their  prop- 
erty for  public  purposes,  and  that  the  injured  state  takes  the 
place  of  the  injurer,  and  exercises  its  power  by  the  only  means 
within  its  reach.  As  therefore,  when  a  man's  land  is  taken  for 
a  public  road,  he  has  a  claim  for  confpensation,  so,  when  a  man 
loses  his  property  by  the  violent  process  of  a  foreign  state 
Against  hifi  own  country,  not  he,  but  the  whole  society  ought  to 
make  his  loss  good.  Still  reprisals  are  inhumane,  and  like 
seizure  of  private  effect^  in  land  war,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
ore  long  entirely  cease. 

*  Pinheiro-Fermrs  in  de  Martens,  YoL  H.  §  200. 
IS 
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The  Somans  know  nothing  of  reprisals,*  but  with  great 
eraek  and  Roman  fonnality  defined  and  observed  the  limits  between 
aaagM.  peaco    and    war.      The    Greeks,  however,   had 

nsiiges,  similar  to  this,  drawn  from  their  simpler  semi-barbar- 
ous times.  Thxis,  before  war  was  declared,  and  after  the  denial 
of  jostice,  they  gave  license  to  their  citizens  to  take  plunder 
from  the  offending  state  on  land*  and  sea.  There  was  also  a 
custom  prevailing  between  border  states,  when  a  homicide  had 
b^n  committe*!,  and  the  man-slayer  was  not  given  np  to  thi 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  of  allowing  them  to  seize  and  keep  in 
chains  three  countrymen  of  the  wrong-doer,  until  satisfaction 
should  be  rendered. 

The  Greeks  here  present  to  us  two  forms  of  reprisals,  the 
one  where  the  state  skives  authority  to  all,  or  in  a 

Medi»yaland  ...  ^^  °    ^         l.i.    •       •      ^-         Z     4f 

public  way  attempts  to  obtain  justice  by  lorce, 
which  is  called  general^  and  the  other,  where  power  is  given  to 
the  injured  party  to  right  himself  by  his  own  means,  or  special 
reprisals.  The  latter  has  now  fallen  into  disuse,  and  would  be 
legarded  as  an  act  of  hostility,  but  with  the  other  was  a 
leceived  method  of  redress  in  the  middle  ages;  nor  was  it 
strange  that  a  private  person,  by  the  leave  of  his  superior, 
should  wage  a  war  of  his  own,  when  private  wars  were  a  part 
of  the  order  of  things.  Mr.  Ward  (I.  176),  and  the  English 
historians,  mention  an  instance  of  reprisals  between  the  English 
and  France  in  the  13th  century,  which  might  seem  to  pertain 
to  the  Dyaks  or  the  Ojibways.  In  1292,  two  sailors,  a  Norman 
and  an  Englishman,  having  come  to  blows  at  Bayonne,  the 
latter  stabbed  the  former,  and  was  not  brought  before  the 
courts  of  justice.  The  Normans  applied  to  Philip  the  Fair 
for  redress,  who  answered  by  bidding  them  take  their  own 
revenge.  They  put  to  sea,  seized  the  first  English  ship  they 
met,  and  hung  up  several  of  the  crew  at  the  mast  head.  The 
English  retaliated  without  applying  to  their  government,  and 
things  arose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  200  Norman  vessels  scoured 

*  Osenbruggen,  de  jure  etc,  p.  36.  Sohfimaim,  Antiq.  juris  publioi,  p.  866,  and 
Ub  Oriech.  iJterthumer,  2,  p.  6.  Comp.  Byokershoek,  QusBSt  J.  P.  I.  2i.  Thf 
Greeks  said,  avKa  SiS^vat,  ^^aia  KaTay7«AAcii'  ttard  timou 
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the  English  seas,  hanging  all  the  Bailors  they  caught,  wliile  the 
fiuglish,  in  greater  tbrce,  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  ^Norman 
ships,  and  15,000  men.  It  was  now  that  the  govemmenta 
interposed,  and  came  at  length  into  a  war  which  stripped  the 
English  of  nearly  all  Aqnitaine,  until  it  was  restored  in  1303. 
Every  authority  in  those  times,  which  could  make  war, 
oould  grant  letters  of  reprisals.    But  when  power 

,  .      ,  x_  T      J    ^-1  ■  •  modem  u«ag«». 

began  to  be  more  centralized,  the  sovereign  gave 
to  magistrates,  governors  of  provinces  and  courts  the  right  oi 
issuing  them,  until  at  length  this  right  was  reserved  for  the 
central  government  alone.  In  France,  Charles  YIII.,  at  the 
instance  of  the  states-general  held  at  Tours,  in  1484^  first  con- 
fined this  power  to  the  king,  for,  said  the  estates,  ^^  reprisals 
ought  not  to  he  granted  without  great  deliberation  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  case,  nor  without  the  formalities  of  law  in  such 
matters  required*"  The  ordinance  of 'Louis  XIY.,  on  the 
marine,  published  in  1681,  prescribes  the  method  in  which 
injured  persons,  after  they  had  shown  the  extent  of  their 
damages  received  from  a  foreigner,  and  after  the  king's  ambas* 
sadora  had  taken  the  proper  steps  at  the  foreign  courts,  should 
receive  letters  of  reprisals  permitting  them  to  make  prizes  at 
sea  of  property  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  state  which 
bad  denied  them  justice,  and  having  brought  their  prizes  be- 
fore the  court  of  admiralty,  should,  in  case  everything  was  law- 
ftil,  be  reimbursed  to  the  extent  of  their  injuries.    (Note  7.) 

Since  the  end  of  the  17th  century  but  few  examples  have 
occurred  of  reprisals  made  in  time  of  peace,  and  a  number  of 
treaties  restrict  the  use  of  them  to  the  denial  or  delay  of  jus- 
tice.*    (Note  8.) 

§  115. 

War  between  independent  sovereignties  is,  and  ought  to  bo, 
an  anxnjMd  open  wbj  of  obtaining  justice.    For  coromenceuiont 
every  state  has  a  right  to  know  what  its  relations  uo  u* " 
are  towards  those  with  whom  it  has  been  on  terms  of  amitv,- 
whether  the  ami^y  cx>ntinues  or  is  at  an  end.    Tt  is  necessary, 

*  Ortolan,  I.  891-401. 
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therefore,  that  eome  act  show  in  a  way  not  to  be  mistalcen  that 
a  new  state  of  things,  a  state  of  war,  has  begun. 

The  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  generally  began  war  by 
eraek  and  Roman  &  declaration  of  their  purpose  so  to  do.  Among 
practice.  ^j^^  Grecks,  a  herald,  whose  person  was  sacTBd 

and  inviolate,  carried  the  news  of  such  hostile  intent  to  the 
enemy,  or  accompanied  an  ambassador  to  whom  this  buainesB 
was  committed.  Only  in  rare  cases,  when  men's  passions  were 
up,  was  war  atetipvKro^^  i,  ^.,  such,  that  no  communications  by 
heralds  passed  between  the  enemies.  Among  the  Komans, 
the  ceremonies  of  making  known  the  state  of  war,  were  very 
punctiliotLs.  This  province  belonged  to  the  Fetiales,  a  college 
of  twenty  men,  originally  patricians,  whose  first  duty  was  to 
demand  justice,  res  repetere^  literally,  to  demand  back  property, 
an  expression  derived  from  the  times  when  the  plunder  of  cattle 
or  other  property,  was  the  commonest  offence  committed  by  a 
neighboring  state.  Three  or  tour  of  the  college,  one  of  their 
number  being  pater  patratus  for  the  time,  and  so  the  prolo- 
cutor, passed  the  bounds  of  the  offending  state,  and  in  a 
solemn  formula,  several  times  repeated,  demanded  back  what 
was  due  to  the  Eoman  people.  On  failure  to  obtain  justice, 
there  was  a  delay  of  three  and  thirty  days,  when  the  pater 
patratus  again  made  a  solemn  protestation  that  justice  was 
withheld.  Then  the  king  consulted  the  senate,  and  if  war  was 
decreed,  the  pater  patratus  again  visited  the  hostile  border, 
with  a  bloody  lance,  which  he  threw  into  the  territory,  while 
he  formally  declared  the  existence  of  the  war.  This  custom, ' 
which  seems  to  have  been  an  international  usage  of  the  states 
of  middle  and  southern  Italy,  continued  into  the  earlier  times 
of  the  republic ;  but  when  the  theatre  of  war  became  more 
distant,  the  fetialis,  consul,  or  pnetor,  contented  himself  with 
hurling  his  lance  from  a  pillar  near  the  temple  of  Bellona  in 
the  direction  of  the  hostile  territory,  while  the  declaration  of 
war  itself  was  made  by  the  military  commander  of  the  province 
through  an  ambassador.  It  was  thus  always  a  principle  with 
the  Romans,  as  Cicero  (de  offic.  I.  11)  has  it,  "nullum  bellimi 
esse  ji^stum,  nisi  quod  aut  rehus  repetitis  geratur,  au^.  denuntia- 
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ram  ante  sit  et  indictnm."    But  the  form  Batisfied  them,  and 
they  cared  little  for  the  spirit* 

So  also  in  the  middle  ages,  war  could  not  be  honorably 
begim  without  a  declaration ;  but  the  spirit  which  Media>v»i  prao- 
dictated  this,  seems  to  have  been,  as  Mr.  Ward  ^^^ 
remarks,  rather  a  knightly  abhorrence  of  everything  nnderhanii' 
ed  and  treacherous,  than  a  desire  to  prevent  the  effusion  of 
blood  by  giving  the  enemy  time  to  repair  his  fault.  Even  in 
the  private  warfare  which  characterized  that  age,  as  much  as 
in  the  duel,  a  chaUenge  or  formal  notice  to  the  enemy  was 
necessary.  The  declaration  of  war  was  made  by  heralds  or 
other  messengers :  that  of  Charles  V.  of  France  against  Edward 
m.,  was  carried  to  that  king  by  a  common  servant,  the  letter 
containing  it  bearing  the  seals  of  France.  Such  formal  chal- 
lenges were  sanctioned  by  law.  Thus  the  public  peace  of  the 
Emperor  Barbarossa,  in  1187,  contains  the  clause  that  an  in- 
jured party  might  prosecute  his  own  rights  by  force,  provided 
he  gave  to  his  adversary  three  days'  notice  that  he  intended  to 
make  good  his  claims  in  open  war.  And  the  Golden  BuU  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1356,  forbids  invasions  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  others  on  pretext  of  a  challenge  unless  the  same  had 
been  given  for  three  natural  days  to  an  adversary  in  person, 
M)T  publicly  made  known  before  witnesses  at  his  usual  place  of 
residence ;  and  this,  on  pain  of  infamy,  just  as  if  no  challenge 
Lad  been  offered.f 

The  modem  practice  ran  for  some  time  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, but  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  formal  declarations  have  not  been  exten- 
sively made,  and  are  falling  into  disuse.  Instances  of  the 
same  may  be  gathered  from  still  earlier  times.  Thus  no  decla* 
ration  preceded  the  expedition  of  the  grand  Armada  in  1588, 
— before  which  indeed  a  state  of  hostilities  existed  in  fact, — 
nnd  the  war  between  England  and  Holland,  in  1664, 1x*gan 
with  an  act  of  the  English  Council,  authorizing  general  repri- 

*  For  the  Greeks,  see  Schdmsim,  vl  s.    For  the  Romans,  Osenbrtifigeii,  pp.  27* 
^,  Bekker-Marqaardt,  Rdm.  AlterthOm.  IV.  880-888. 
t  Ward,  n.  128,  seq. 
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Balfi,  which  became  a  fdll-blown  war  without  any  dedaratioa 
ThuB  also  the  war  of  Orleans,  so  called,  was  began  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  1688,  before  he  issned  his  manifests ;  in  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession  the  battle  of  Dettingen  had  been  fought 
before  the  French  declared  war  against  Great  Britain  ana 
Austria ;  and  in  the  seven  years'  war  hostilities  began  on  th>i 
continent  between  England  and  France  two  years  before  the 
parties  to  this  important  war  made  their  declarationa.* 

This  disuse  of  declarations  does  not  grow  out  of  an  inten« 

Beaions  for  the  ^^^^  ^^  **^®  *^®  enemy  at  unawares,  which  would 
wodern  usage.  imply  an  cxtremc  degradation  of  moral  principle, 
but  out  of  the  pubh'city  and  circulation  of  intelligence  peculiar 
to  modem  times.  States  have  now  resident  ambassadors 
within  each  other's  bounds,  who  are  accurately  informed  in 
regard  to  the  probabilities  of  war,  and  can  forewarn  their 
countrymen.  War  is  for  the  most  part  the  end  of  a  long 
thread  of  negotiations,  and  can  be  generally  foreseen.  Inten- 
tions, also,  can  be  judged  of  from  the  preparations  which  are 
on  foot,  and  nations  have  a  right  to  demand  of  one  another 
what  is  the  meaning  of  unusual  armaments.  It  is,  also,  tolera- 
bly certain  that  nations,  if  they  intend  to  act  insidiously,  will 
not  expose  their  own  subjects  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  to 
the  embarrassments  of  a  sudden  and  unexpected  war.  And  yet 
tlie  modern  practice  has  its  evils,  so  that  one  cannot  help  wish- 
ing back  the  more  honorable  usage  of  feudal  times.  (Note  9.) 
This  rule,  be  it  observed,  of  declaring  war  beforehand, 
so  long  as  it  was  thonght  obligatory,  only  bound  the  assailant. 
The  invaded  or  defensive  state  accepted  the  stat«  of  war  as  a 
fact^  without  the  formalities  of  a  declaration. 

§116. 

But  if  a  declaration  of  war  is  no  longer  necessary,  a  state 
which  enters  into  war  is  still  bound  (1,)  to  indi- 

ii»t««>f  war  ought  cato  iu  somc  way,  to  the  party  with  whom  it  has 

a  difficulty,  its  altered  feelings  and  relations 

This  is  done  by  sending  away  its  ambassador,  by  a  state  of 

*  Gomp.  BynKenh.  Qwest.  J.  P.  I.  2,  and  among  modem  STStentatiata  PbiUimoit 
in.  75-102. 
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nou-mterooTirBe,  and  the  like.  (2.)  It  is  neoeesary  and  nana] 
that  its  own  people  shonld  have  information  of  the  new  state 
of  things,  otherwise  their  persons  and  property  may  he  exposed 
to  periL  (3.)  Centrals  have  a  rirht  to  Imow  that  a  state  ol 
war  exists,  and  that,  early  enough  to  adjust  theii  commercial 
transactions  to  the  altered  state  of  things,  other^dse  a  great 
wrong  may  he  done  them.  Such  notice  is  given  in  manifestos 
"  These  pieces,"  says  Vattel,  "  never  fail  to  contain  the  justiii- 
cative  reasons,  good  or  bad,  for  proceeding  to  the  extremity 
pf  taking  up  arms.  The  least  scrupulous  sovereign  would  be 
thought  just,  equitable,  and  a  lover  of  peace ;  he  is  sensible 
that  a  contrary  reputation  might  be  detrimental  to  him.  The 
manifesto  implying  a  declaration  of  war,  or  the  declaration 
itself,  which  is  published  all  over  the  state,  contains  also  the 
general  orders  to  his  subjects  relative  to  their  conduct  in  the 
war."  * 

§  117. 

The  old  strict  theory  in  regard  to  a  state  of  war  was,  that 
each  and  every  subject  of  the^one  belligerent  is  at  ^^fecu  of  %  lUte 
war  with  each  and  every  subject  of  the  other.  °'^*'* 
Now  as  it  was  also  a  received  rule  that  the  persons  and  goods 
of  my  enemy  belong  to  me  if  I  can  seize  them,  there  was  no 
end  to  the  amount  of  suffering  which  might  be  inflicted  on  the 
innocent  inhabitants  of  a  country  within  the  regular  operations 
of  war.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  Christian  state  acts  on 
such  a  theory,  nor  did  the  Greeks  and  Komans  generally  carry 
it  out  in  practice  to  its  extreme  rigor.  In  particular  there  is 
now  a  wide  line  drawn  between  combatants  and  non-combat* 
tints,  the  latter  of  whom,  by  modem  practice,  are  on  land  ex- 
empted from  the  injuries  and  molestations  of  war,  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  use  of  such  a  method  of  obtaining  justice. 

It  follows  from  the  notion  of  war,  as  an  interruption  oi 
peaceiul  intercourse,  that  all  commerce  between  N««.int«rcoTirt« 
the  subjects  of  the  belligerents  is  unlawftil,  unless  ^^  •**•  Mumj, 
expressly  licensed,  or  necessary  for  the  war  itself.    Hence  paii> 
iiei'ships  with  an  enemy  are  dissolved,  aud  all  power  of  pixjse 

♦  Vattd,  B.  m.  4,  §  64. 
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catmg  claims  through  the  courts  of  the  enemy  is  suspendec 
during  the  war ;  and  all  commercial  transactions  with  the  sab 
jects  or  in  the  territory  of  the  enemy  of  whatever  kind,  except 
ransom  contracts  (§  142),  whether  direct,  or  indirect,  as  through 
an  agent  or  partner  who  is  a  neutral,  become  illegal  and  void. 
In  the  case  where  the  business  is  conducted  by  a  neutral  part- 
ner, his  share  in  the  concern  alone  is  protected,  while  that  of 
the  belligerent's  subject  is,  if  seized,  liable  in  his  own  country 
to  confiscation.     (Comp.  §  168.) 

It  is  not  unusual,  bowever,  for  a  belligerent  to  grant  to  its 

Lieenie  to  tntde  ^^'^  subjccts  a  liccuse  to  cany  on  a  certain  sped- 
with  the  enemy,     fl^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  cuemy,  which,  if  the  other 

party  allows  it,  becomes  a  safe  and  legitimate  traffic.  It  is 
common,  also,  for  the  subjects  of  one  belligerent  to  obtain  such 
a  license  from  the  other ;  but,  of  course,  this  of  itself  will  not 
protect  them  against  the  laws  of  their  own  country.  (Comp. 
§  147.) 

§  118. 

From  the  strict  theory  of  hostile  relations  laid  down  above, 

it  would  follow,   (1.)   that  an   enemy's   Bubiects 

and eiKra>»t prop,  withm  the  couutrv  could  bc  treated  as  prisoners 

eny  within  a  l»«l-  i        .  .  ■•  ••  . 

Ilgtrent'a  country,    of  War.       But   BUCh   HgOr   IS   UnknOWU,   UUlCSS   ID 

measures  of  retaliation.  The  most  severe  treatment  of  the  for- 
eigner allowed  by  modem  usage  is  to  require  him  to  leave  the 
country  within  a  certain  time.*  (2.)  That  enemies'  property 
within  the  country  at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  was  liable  to 
confiscation.  This  principle  would  apply  also  to  debts  due  to 
them  at  that  time.  And  it  would  be  a  fiirther  application  of 
it,  if  shares  in  the  public  stocks,  held  by  a  foreign  government, 
were  confiscated.  With  regard  to  the  two  former  cases,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided,  in  accordance 
with  the  body  of  earlier  and  later  text-writers,  that  by  strici* 

*  Bonaparte  in  1803,  upon  the  ruptare  with  England  after  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
twdered  the  arreet  of  all  Englishmen  in  France  between  sixteen  and  sixty  years  of 
age,  that  they  might  serve  as  hostages  for  such  Frenchmen  as  might  be  captured  on 
board  of  French  yessels  after  the  breach  of  peace  and  in  ignorance  of  it  The 
Hatayian  lepublic  was  bidden  to  issue  the  same  order.    (Garden,  YIII.  161).  j 
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right  such  property  i&  confiscable,  but  they  add,  that  Buch  a 
meaanre  requires  the  sanction  of  the  national  legislature,  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  never  consent  to  disgrace  the  country  by 
an  act  of  that  kind,*  For  the  usage  is  now  general,  if  not  fixed, 
with  the  single  exception  of  measures  of  retorsion,  to  allow  the 
anbjects  of  the  enemy  to  remain  within  the*  territory  during 
good  behavior,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property,  or  to  givo 
them,  by  public  proclamation,  reasonable  time  to  remove  with 
their  effects  from  the  country.  The  English  and  French  in  the 
late  Crimean  war  allowed  Russian  vessels  six  weeks'  time  to 
leave  their  ports  and  reach  their  destination.  In  many  cases 
treaties  have  given  additional  security  to  the  goods,  claims  and 
persons  of  enemies'  subjects  so  situated.  The  treaty  of  1795, 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  commonly  called 
Jay's  from  its  negotiator,  declared  it  to  be  unjust  and  impolitic 
to  confiscate  debts  due  to  the  subjects  of  a  nation  that  has  be- 
come hostile. t  It  was  also  stipulated  in  this  instrument,  that 
the  citizens  of  either  power  might  remain  immolested  during 
war,  in  the  dominions  of  the  other,  so  long  as  they  should  be> 
have  peaceably,  and  commit  no  offence  against  the  laws ;  and 
that,  if  either  government  desired  their  removal,  twelve 
months'  notice  should  be  given  them  to  this  effect.  Of  treaties 
containing  similar  provisions,  "  a  list  lies  before  me,"  says  Mr 
Manning,  "  too  long  for  insertion,  but  even  the  Barbary  pow- 
ers have  in  a  great  number  of  instances  concluded  such  agree- 
ments." X 

"With  regard  to  the  shares  held  by  a  government  or  its  sub* 
jects  in  the  public  funds  of  another,  all  modem  authorities 
agree,  we  believe,  that  they  ought  to  be  safe  and  inviolate. 

*  Gompi  Kent,  L  Leci  8,  p.  59,  leq. 

t  In  Article  X.  it  U  provided,  that  "neither  debts  dne  from  indiyiduals  of  the 
0BO  nation  to  indiyidnals  of  the  other,  nor  shares  nor  monies  whioh  they  may  haTe  in 
the  public  f  onds  or  in  the  public  or  private  bonks,  shall  ever,  in  any  event  of  war  or 
national  difference,  be  sequestered  or  confiscated ;  it  being  unjust  and  impolitic  tha** 
debts  and  engagements,  contracted  and  made  by  individuals,  having  confidence  in 
each  other  and  in  their  respective  governments,  should  ever  be  destroyed  oc  impaired 
by  national  authority  on  account  of  national  differences  and  disoontents. 

X  Comment  p.  136. 
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To  confiscate  either  principal  or  interest  would  bo  a  breach  of 
good  faith,  would  injnre  the  credit  of  a  nation  and  of  its  public 
securities,  and  would  provoke  retaliation  on  the  property  of  iti 
private  citizens.  "  The  Emperor  Napoleon  L  during  his  staj 
at  Posen,  imagining  that  the  cabinet  of  London  had  the  inten 
tion  of  confiscating  stock  in  the  public  debt  belonging  to 
Frenchmen,  ordered  his  minister  of  finance  to  examine  whether 
in  case  they  should  so  act,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have 
reoonrse  to  the  Bame  rigor.  The  matter  is  a  very  delicate.one, 
said  he ;  I  am  not  willing  to  set  the  example,  but  if  the  English 
do  so,  I  ought  to  make  reprisals.  M.  Mollien  replied  that 
such  an  act  was  so  contrary  to  English  policy,  that  he  could 
not  believe  it,  that  he  wished  the  cabinet  of  London  would 
commit  such  a  mistake,  but  that  its  results  would  be  the  more 
disastrous  for  them,  if  it  were  not  imitated.  On  this  occasion 
he  sent  to  the  Emperor  the  memoir  of  Hamilton,*  the  friend, 
counsellor,  and  minister  of  Washington,  on  the  question 
whether  the  political,  more  even  than  the  moral  rule,  did  not 
forbid  every  government,  not  only  to  confiscate  capital  which 
had  been  lent  to  it  by  the  subjects  of  a  power  with  which  it 
was  at  war,  but  even  to  suspend,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
the  payment  of  interest.  Napoleon  did  not  insist  frirther  on 
the  matter."  f 

We  close  this  subject  with  referring  to  some  of  the  opinions 
which  text  writers  have  expressed  on  the  several  points  consid 
ered.  As  for  immovable  property  in  an  enemy^s  country 
Bynkershoek  says,  that  in  strict  justice  it  can  be  sold  and  con- 
fiscated, ^^  ut  in  mobilibus  obtinet,"  but  he  adds  that  it  is  a 
general  usage  throughout  Europe  for  the  rents  to  go  to  the 
public  treasury  during  war,  but  for  the  property  itself  after  the 
war  to  revert  "  ex  pactis  "  to  the  former  owner.  (Qusest.  Jur. 
Publ.  I.  7.)  As  for  other  property,  except  debts,  aU  jurist! 
bold  the  same  doctrine  of  its  liability  to  confiscation.    (Comp 

*  Probably  the  letters  of  Gumlltts.    See  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  sectioiL 
f  From  a  biography  of  Count  MoUien,  contributed  by  Michel  Oherafier  to  tbi 
Bevue  dee  deux  mondee,  in  the  year  1856,  cited  by  Verg^  on  de  Martona,  %  808,  ed 
of  1868.  ' 
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Manning,  p.  127.)  As  for  debts,  even  Grotins  decided  that 
"hsBcnon  belli  jure  qnsesita  sed  bello  tantum  exigi  vetita." 
But  Bynkershoek  (u.  s.),  while  he  mentions  that  the  right  to 
con&cate  them  had  been  questioned,  adds,  ^*  sed  videtur  esse 
jus  'jommune  ut  et  aetiones  publicentur,  ex  eadem  nempe 
ratinne  qu4  corporalia  quselibet.  Aetiones  utique  sive  credita 
non  minus,  jure  gentium,  sunt  in  dominio  nostro  quam  alia 
bona ;  eccur  igitur  in  his  jus  belli  sequamur,  in  aliis  non  sequa- 
mm\"  There  must,  however,  be  actual  confiscation.  "If 
the  sovereign," — Bynkershoek  goes  on  to  say, — "  has  exacted 
debts  due  to  enemies  from  his  subjects,  they  are  duly  paid,  but 
if  not,  at  peace  the  creditor's  former  right  revives,  because 
occupation  in  war  consists  rather  in  fact  than  in  jural  power. 
Debts,  therefore;  if  not  confiscated,  in  time  of  war  suffer  a 
temporary  suspension,  but  upon  peace  return  by  a  sort  of  post- 
liminy to  their  old  owner."  Accordingly,  he  adds,  that  trea- 
ties often  provide  for  the  non-payment  to  the  creditor  of  con- 
fiscated debts.  Yattel  takes  the  same  ground  as  to  debts,  but 
adds  that  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  have  departed  from  this 
rigor,  and,  as  the  usage  has  altered,  he  who  should  act  contrary 
to  it,  would  injure  the  public  faith.  (B.  III.  5,  §  77.)  Mr. 
Manning  says  that  "  debts  due  from  individuals  to  the  enemj 
may  be  confiscated  by  the  rigorous  application  of  the  rights  of 
war — ^but  the  exercise  of  this  right  has  been  discontinued  in 
modem  warfare ; — and  it  may  be  regarded  as  established,  that 
though  debts  cannot  be  claimed  by  an  enemy  during  war,  yet 
that  the  right  to  claim  payment  revives  on  the  return  of 
peace."  (pp.  129, 130.)  Dr.  Wheaton  says  that  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a- half  previous  to  the  French  revolution  no  in- 
stance of  confiscation  of  debts  had  occurred,  with  the  simple 
exception  of  the  Silesian  loan  in  1753.  And  he  sums  up  his 
view  of  international  law  on  this  point  in  the  words,  that  prop- 
erty of  the  enemy  found  within  the  territory  of  the  belligerent 
itate,  or  debts  due  to  his  subjects  by  the  government  or  indivi- 
duals, at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  are  not  liable  to  be 
seized  and  confiscated  as  a  prize  of  war.  This  rule,  he  adds^ 
Is  frequently  «:iforced  by  treaty-stipulations,  but  unless  it  be 
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diii3  enforced,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  an  inflexible,  thongb 
an  established  rule.  (El.  IV.  L  346-347.) 

Finally,  as  to  public  debts  due  to  individual  subjects  of  the 
enemy,  I  will  cite  but  the  single  authority  of  Mr.  Manning : 
"  One  description  of  property  is  invariably  respected  duiing 
war,  namely  the  sums  due  from  the  state  to  the  enemy,  sudi 
as  the  property  which  the  latter  may  possess  in  the  public 
fimds.  This  is  justly  regarded  as  entrusted  to  the  faith  of  the 
nation ;  and  during  the  most  bitter  animosity  of  our  wars  with 
France  no  attempt  has  been  made  on  either  side  to  confiscate 
such  property,  which  cannot  be  touched  without  a  violation 
of  public  faith."  * 

§  119. 
If  each  and  all  on  the  one  side  were  enemies  to  each  and 
Have  all  In  each  *^^  ^^  ^^^  othcr,  it  would  secm  that  cvcry  person 
righ"*to  SSr^  on  ^^  ^  ^ight,  SO  far  as  the  municipal  code  did  not 
^"^  forbid,  to  fall  upon  his  enemy  wherever  he  could 

find  him,  that,  for  instance,  an  invading  army  had  a  right  to 

*  In  the  letters  of  Gamillus,  written  by  Alexander  Hamilton  just  after  Jay's 
treaty  in  1796,  this  subject  is  considered  at  length,  parUcularly  in  letters  18-20. 
(Works,  vol.  YII.)  In  letter  19,  he  examines  the  right  to  confiscate  or  sequestrate 
private  debts  or  property  on  the  ground  of  reason  and  principle.  He  admits  at  the 
outset  the  proposition  that  every  individual  of  the  nation  with  whom  we  are  at  war 
is  our  enemy,  and  his  property  liable  to  capture.  To  this  there  is  one  admitted 
exception  respecting  enemy's  property  in  a  neutral  state,  but  this  is  owing  to  the 
right  of  the  neutral  nation  alone.  Reason,  he  maintains,  *'  suggests  another  excep* 
tion.  Whenever  a  government  grants  permission  to  foreigners  to  acquire  pioperty 
within  its  territories,  or  to  bring  and  deposit  it  there,  it  tacitly  promises  protection 
and  security.** — "  The  property  of  a  foreigner  placed  in  another  country,  by  permis- 
sion of  its  laws,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  deposit  of  which  the,  society  is  a  trustee. 
How  can  it  be  reconciled  with  the  idea  of  a  trust,  to  take  the  property  from  its  owner 
when  he  has  personally  given  no  cause  for  the  deprivation  ?  "  Goods  of  euemies 
found  elsewhere  difier  from  those  which  are  in  our  country,  since  in  the  latter  case 
there  is  a  reliance  on  our  hospitality  and  justice.  And  the  same  argument  which 
would  confiscate  the  goods  would  seize  the  persons  of  enemies*  subjects.  The  case 
of  property  in  the  public  funds  is  still  stron  er  than  that  of  private  debts. 

The  result  which  Hamilton  reaches  is  sound,  but  if  we  admit  the  principle  that 
every  individual  belonging  to  the  belligerent  nation  is  an  enemy,  and  every  enemy's 
proparty  liable  to  capture,  we  must  deny  the  validity  of  exceptions,  unless  treaty  oi 
asage  has  established  them.  The  foreigner  brought  his  property  here,  it  can  at  one : 
»e  said,  knowing  the  risk  he  might  run  in  the  event  of  a  war.    Why  shiould  he  no^ 
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eeizo  on  all  the  property  and  persons  within  reach,  and  dispose 
ot  them  at  discretion.  But  no  such  unlimited  enmity  is  no^ 
known  in  the  usages  of  nations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
theory  from  which  such  consequences  flow  will  be  abandonee 
and  disappear  altogether.  The  true  theory  seems  to  be  that 
the  private  persons  on  each  side  are  not  fdUy  in  hostile  rela 
tions  but  in  a  state  of  non-intercourse,  in  a  state  wherein  the 
rights  of  intercourse,  only  secured  by  treaty  and  not  derived 
from  natural  right,  are  suspended  or  have  ceased ;  while  the 
political  bodies  to  which  they  belong  are  at  war  with  one 
another,  and  they  only.  Of  course  xmtil  these  political  bodies 
aUow  hostile  acts  to  be  performed,  such  acts,  save  in  self- 
defence,  may  not  be  performed ;  and  accordingly  the  usages 
of  war  visit  with  severity*  those  who  fight  without  a  sanction 
from  their  governments.  The  plunder  which  such  persons 
seize  belongs  not  to  themselves  but  to  the  public,  until  public 
authority  gives  them  a  share  in  it. 

§120. 

There  has  long  been  a  difference  between  the  treatment  of 
enemies'  property — ^including  in  this  term  the 
property  of  individual  subjects  of  the  hostile  state  mie«»  property  ^ 

,--  .,  -i-ij         land  and  sea. 

— on  land  and  on  the  sea,  or  more  generally  be- 
tw^een  such  as  falls  within  the  ]^wer  of  invading  armies,  and 
such  on  the  sea  and  along  the  coast,  as  falls  within  the  power 
of  armed  vessels.  The  former,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come 
anon  to  consider  the  laws  and  usages  of  warfare,  is  to  a  certain 
extent  protected.  The  latter,  owing  to  the  jealous  feelings  of 
commercial  rivalship,  hardened  into  a  system  by  admiralty 
courts,  has  been  extensively  regarded  as  lawful  prey.  Wc 
must,  however,  admit  that  there  is  some  pretence  of  reason  foi 
this  difference  of  practice  upon  the  two  elements.    For,j^«^, 

mcnr  the  liak  ?  He  should  hicur  it,  sa  j  the  older  pracdoe,  and  the  older  anthoriliea. 
He  should  not,  says  the  modem  practice,  although  mtemational  law  m  its  rigor  in 
rolyee  him  in  it.  He  should  not,  according  to  the  true  principle  of  justice,  becausa 
Us  relation  to  the  state  at  war  is  not  the  same  with  the  relation  of  his  sorereign  Oi 
gorenunent :  because,  in  short,  he  is  not  in  the  fidl  sense  an  enemy. 
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dn  enemy's  intercourBe  with  other  states  bj  sea  more  cliieetly 
increases  his  capacity  to  snstain  and  protract  the  war.  Ano 
gecotuBy,  there  is  a  difference  on  the  score  of  humanity  between 
land  and  maritime  capture.  On  the  land,  interference  with 
private  property,  by  stripping  families  of  their  all,  is  often  the 
source  of  the  deepest  misery.  It  also  embitters  feeling,  and 
drives  non-combatants  into  guerilla  warfare  or  into  the  regular 
service.  Invasion  always  aroxLses  a  national  spirit ;  but  inva^ 
sion  with  plunder  rather  defeats  the  end  of  war  than  promotes 
ity  until  a  nation  is  bowed  down  to  the  dust.  And  at  that 
point  of  time  it  disables  the  conquered  from  giving  the  com- 
pensation for  which  the  war  was  set  on  foot.  But  capture  on 
the  sea  is  effected  for  the  most  part  without  much  fighting ;  it 
rather  deprives  the  foe  of  his  comforts  and  means  of  ezchaug^ 
ing  his  superfluities  than  destroys  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and 
it  afflicts  more  directly  the  classes  which  have  some  influence 
upon  the  government,  as  well  as  the  resources  of  the  govern- 
ment itself^  than  the  day-laborer  and  the  cultivator  of  the  soil, 
who  have  special  claims  to  be  humanely  treated. 

§  121. 

On  the  land,  in  addition  to  standing  armies,  a  militia  and 
Forces  employed  voluutecrs,  oftcu  Commanded  by  regular  officers, 
•i  Thf *  Ma^ftK  ^^y^  been  employed  in  carrying  on  war,  especial- 
Tftieera.  jy  jj^  national  defence.    As  the  different  military 

corps  .are  Jrequently  united  in  their  operations,  and  no  great 
harm  can  be  done  by  the  less  disciplined,  if  under  proper  of- 
ficers ;  to  employ  a  militia  or  volunteers  can  furnish  no  just 
groxmd  for  complaint.  On  the  sea  the  practice  of  commercial 
states  has  long  been  to  make  use  not  only  of  public  but  also  of 
private-armed  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  doing  injury  to  the 
enemy..  This  usage  in  Europe  runs  back  to  the  time  when 
permanent  public  navies  scarcely  existed ;  tor  during  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  middle  ages,  the  European  states  having 
%mall  fleets  or  none  at  all,  impressed  or  hired  merchant  vessels 
for  the  uses  of  war.  Private  persons  also  engaged  in  nava 
warfare  on  their  own  account,  employing  their  own  vessclf 
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either  at  the  pablic  expenee — called  Kruyssera^  cruizers  by  the 
J>utch ;  or  at  their  own  expense — Kapers^  Vryhuyters^  cap- 
tors, free-plunderers, — or  hiring  a  public  vessel  with  a  crew 
and  outfit  of  their  own ;  of  which  last  description  an  expedition 
undertaken  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  against  the  Portuguese 
at  Eio- Janeiro,  to  get  satisfaction  for  an  insult  on  a  French 
ambassador,  was  an  example.^ 

A  private-armed  vessel  or  privateer  is  a  vessel  ownod  and 
officered  by  private  persons,  but  acting  under  a  commission 
from  the  state,  usually  called  letters  of  marqucf  It  answers 
to  a  company  on  land  raised  and  commanded  by  private 
persons,  but  acting  under  mles  from  the  supreme  authority, 
rather  than  to  one  raised  and  acting  without  license,  which 
would  resemble  a  privateer  without  commission.  The  com 
mission,  on  both  elements,  alone  gives  a  right  to  the  thing 
captured,  and  insures  good  treatment  from  the  enemy.  A 
private  vessel  levying  war  without  such  Ucense,  although  not 
engaged  in  a  piraticsJ  act,  would  fare  hardly  in  the  enemy's 
hand&    • 

The  right  to  employ  this  kind  of  extraordinary  naval  force 
is  unquestioned,  nor  is  it  at  all  against  the  usage  of  nations  in 
times  past  to  grant  commisBionB  even  to  privateen  owned  by 
aliens.  The  advantages  of  employing  privateers  are  (1.)  that 
seamen  thrown  out  of  work  by  war  can  thus  gain  a  livelihood 
and  be  of  use  to  their  country.  (2.)  A  nation  which  maintains 
no  great  navy  is  thus  enabled  to  call  into  activity  a  temporary 
force,  on  brief  notice,  and  at  small  cost.  Thus  an  inferior 
state,  with  a  large  commercial  marine,  can  approach  on  the 
sea  nearer  to  an  equality  with  a  larger  rival,  having  a  power- 
ful fleet  at  its  disposal.  And  as  aggressions  are  likely  to  come 
from  large  powers,  privateering  may  be  a  means,  and  perh^ 
the  Only  effectual  means,  of  obtaining  justice  to  which  a  small 
commercial  state  can  resort. 

*  Bynkenh.  Qumt  J.  P.  L  18 ;  OrtoUn,  IL  02.  ICartena :  les  AimateaxB,  Chiip.  I 
f  From  the  Bigniflcation,  border^  the  marehta^  it  is  said.    Leiten  of  lieease  to  gjt 
•eroM  the  boundary  and  make  repriaak. 
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§122. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  privateering  is  attended 
■ni.  of  privateer-  ^ith  Very  great  evils.  (1.)  The  motive  is  plnn- 
^'*'  der.     It  is  nearly  impossible  that  the  feeling  of 

honor  and  regard  for  professional  reputation  should  act  upor 
the  privateersman's  mind.  And  when  his  occupation  on  the 
sea  is  ended,  he  returns  with  something  of  the  spirit  of  a  rob- 
ber to  infest  society.  (2.)  .The  control  over  such  crews  is  slight, 
while  they  need  great  control.  They  are  made  up  of  bold, 
lawless  men,  and  are  where  no  superior  authority  can  watch 
or  direct  them.  The  responsibility  at  the  best  can  only  be 
remote.  The  officers  will  not  be  apt  to  be  men  of  the  same 
training  with  the  commanders  of  public  ships,  and  cannot 
govern  their  crews  as  easily  as  the  masters  of  commercial 
vessels  can  govern  theirs.  (3.)  The  evils  ai*e  heightened  when 
privateers  are  employed  in  the  execution  of  belligerent  rights 
against  neutrals,  where  a  high  degree  of  character  and  forbear- 
ance in  the  commanding  officer  is  of  especial  importance.  * 

Hence  many  have  felt  it  to  be  desirable  that  privateering 
should  be  placed  under  the  ban  of  intemationa] 

Testimony  to  the    ,  j  ^i      /•     t         •  ^t_      • 

evils  of  privateer,  law,  and  the  feclmg  IS  on  the  mcrease,  m  our  age 

of  humanity,  that  the  system  ought  to  come  to  an 
end.  We  cite  as  expressing  this  feeling  only  writers  belonging 
to  our  own  country.  Dr.  Franklin,  in  several  passages  of  his 
correspondence,  makes  decided  protests  against  it,  as  well  as 
against  the  spirit  of  plunder  in  which  it  originates.  "The 
practice  of  robbing  merchants  on  the  high  seas,  a  remnant  of 
the  ancient  piracy,  though  it  may  be  accidentally  beneficial  to 
particular  persons,  is  far  from  being  profitable  to  all  engaged 
in  it,  or  to  the  nation  that  authorizes  it."  "  There  are  three 
employments  which  I  wish  the  law  of  nations  would  protect, 
80  that  they  should  never  be  molested  nor  interrupted  by  ene- 
mies even  in  times  of  war ; — I  mean  farmers,  fishermen,  and 
merchants."  In  some  observations  on  war,  he  pursues  this 
subject  of  the  evils  of  privateering,  at  great  length,  and  endi 
thus !  "  There  is  then  the  national  loss  of  all  the  labor  of  so 
many  men  during  the  time  they  have  been  employed  in  rob 
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bing,  who,  besides,  spend  what  they  get  in  drankenness  and 
debaaohery,  lose  their  habits  of  industry,  are  rarely  fit  for  ariy 
sober  business  after  a  peace,  and  serve  only  to  increase  the 
munber  of  highwaymen  and  honsebreakers."  * 

Privateering,  says  CJhanceUor  Kent,  "under  all  the  restrio- 
tions  which  hare  been  adopted,  is  very  liable  to  abuse.  The 
object  is  not  fame  or  chivabric  warfare,  but  plunder  and  profit. 
The  discipline  of  the  crews  is  not  apt  to  be  of  the  highest 
order,  and  privateers  are  often  guilty  of  enormous  excesses, 
and  become  the  scourges  of  neutral  commerce.  Under  the 
best  regulations  the  business  tends  strongly  to  blunt  the  sense 
of  private  right,  and  to  nourish  a  lawless  and  fierce  spirit  of 
lupacity."  t 

Dr.  Wheaton  says,  that  "  this  practice  has  been  justly  ar* 
raigned,  as  liable  to  gross  abuses,  as  tending  to  encourage  a 
spirit  of  lawless  depredation,  and  as  being  in  glaring  contra* 
diction  to  the  more  mitigated  modes  of  warfare  practised  by 
land."  t 

Dr.  Franklin  expressed  his  feelings  in  regard  to  privateering, 
in  the  treaty  of  1785,  between  the  United  States 
and  Prussia,  which  he  drew  np.  In  this  treaty  privateeriag  by 
(Article  23,  end)  it  was  provided  that  neither  of  *  ^  . 
the  parties  should  grant  or  issue  any  commission  to  any  private 
armed  vessels,  agaiust  the  other,  empowering  them  to  take  or 
destroy  its  trading  vessels,  or  to  interrupt  commerce.  On  the 
expiration  of  the  treaty  dn  1799,  this  article  was  not  renewed. 
Another  article  of  the  same  treaty  deserves  mention,  which  en- 
gages that  in  war  all  regular  x^ommerce  of  either  party,  being 
neutral,  with  the  enemy  of  the  other,  shall  not  be  interrupted. 
But  before  this  treaty  with  Prussia,  an  unfulfilled  agreement 
had  been  made  between  Sweden  and  tlie  United  Provinces,  as 
early  as  1675,  to  terminate  this  practice.  Russia,  in  1767  and 
the  following  years,  abstained  fh)m  giving  commissions  of  this 
nature,  but  made  use  of  them  again  in  1770.  In  1792,  the 
trench  legislative  assembly  agreed  to  suppress  privateering, 

•  Franklin's  Works,  edited  by  Sparks,  IX.  41,  467. 
t  Ken^  I.  97,  Loot   6.  t  EL  IV.  2,  §  10. 
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but  the  reyolution  floon  made  this  a  dead  letter.*  Ajfter  the 
French  revolution,  although  privateering  continued  to  receive 
th't  sanction  of  the  nations,  some  few  voices  were  lifted  up 
af  sinst  it,  and  even  against  all  capture  of  merchant  vessels 
pursuing  a  lawftil  trade.  Thus  the  reviewer  of  a  pamphlet^ 
entitled  "  War  in  Disguiso  "  (Edinbui^h  Eev.,  No.  15,  p.  14), 
says :  '^  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  practice  of  maritime 
capture  is  inconsistent  with  the  generous  and  enlightened 
notions  of  public  hostility  which  were  brought  to  maturily  in 
the  last  century,  and  that  it  is  a  stain  upon  that  lenient  and 
refined  system  of  policy,  by  which  the  history  of  modem  Eu- 
rope  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world." 

The  most  important  step  towards  the  entire  abolition  of 
TrMtyof  PuiBiii  privateering  has  been  very  recently  taken.  The 
*"^  powers  which  concluded  the  treaty  of  1866,  at 

Paris,  united  in  a  declaration,  by  the  first  article  of  which 
"privateering  is  and  remains  abolished."  (Comp.  §  175.) 
Other  states  were  invited  to  adopt  the  principles  of  this  decla- 
ration, but  it  was  agreed  tliat  they  must  be  accepted  aa  a  whole 
or  not  at  all. 

The  United  States,  among  other  states,  were  invited  to 

Attire  of  the  bccomc  a  party  to  this  declaration.  The  secre- 
uniteTsute..       ^j^  ^f  g^^^^  -j^^  Marcy,  in  a  letter  of  July  28, 

1856,  addressed  to  M.  de  Sartiges,  minister  of  France  at  Wash- 
ington, declined  the  proposal,  although  it  secured  what  this 
country  had  so  long  been  wishing  for,  the  greater  freedom  of 
neutral  vessels.  The  reluctance  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the 
declaration,  was  owing  to  a  cause  already  suggested, — ^that  the 
relinquishment  of  privateering  would  be  a  gain  to  nations, 
which  keep  on  foot  a  large  n^val  force,  but  not  to  the  United 
States,  where  a  powerful  navy  is  not  maintained,  on  aceoim 
of  its  great  cost,  and  its  danger  to  civil  liberty.  On  the  break 
ing  out  of  a  war,  therefore,  with  a  nation  powerful  at  sea,  the 
United  States  must  rely,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  merchant 
v^essels  converted  into  vessels  of  war.  The  secretary,  however, 
declares  that  our  government  will  readily  agree  to  an  arrange 

*  Kent,  I.  98 ;  Ortolan,  II.  64. 
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ment)  Irjr  which  the  private  property  of  the  subjects  or  citiseni 
of  a  belligerent  power  shall  be  exempted  firom  seizure  by  public 
armed  vessels  of  the  enemy,  except  it  be  contraband  of  war, 
and  that  "  with  this  we  will  consent  to  the  placing  of  privateer- 
ing under  the  ban  of  the  law  of  nations."  It  will  be  the  policy 
if  GUT  government,  hereafter,  it  may  be  presumed,  in  all 
treaties,  to  couple  the  abolition  of  privateering  with  the  entire 
immunity  of  merchant  ships  engaged  in  a  lawM  trade.^ 
(Comp.  §  175  and  Note  10.) 

§  123. 

The  restrictions  on  privateering  are  of  three  kinds. 

1.  The  laws  of  some  states  narrow  the  ranice 
of  their  operations,  and  regulate  the  composition  pHvateeriDg  to 
of  their  crews.    They  are  forbidden  to  -cruise  in  ^"^®^*' 
the  rivers  or  within  the  sea-line  of  a  hostile  state,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  a  crew  is  required  to  consist  of  natives.t    But  these 
rule«  have  not  passed  into  international  law,  or  general  usage. 

*  The  aimotator  on  de  Martens,  ed.  of  1858,  M/Yerg^,  in  speaking  of  this  prop- 
orition  of  onr  gorenunent,  expresseB  himself  as  foUows :  '*  In  the  usages  of  war  on 
land,  the  soldiers  of  belligerent  powers  have  no  right,  and  can,  in  the  way  of  fact, 
exercise  no  control  oyer  the  private  property  of  the  subjects  of  the  hostile  power. 
Why  should  not  the  same  principles  be  applicable  to  maritime  war  ?  The  addiiional 
proposition  of  the  cabinet  of  Washington,  is  eridently  logicaL  Vainly  has  it  been 
contended  (in  the  Journal  des  I)4bats  of  October  22,  1856)  that  the  daim  of  llie 
United  States,  that  laud  and  sea  warfare  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing,  is  not 
admissible,  nor  just,  nor  good  even,  since  the  calamities  of  war  a£ford  this  adyan- 
tage,  that  in  acting  on  the  population  of  countries,  they  render  war  shorter  and 
more  unfrequent  It  seems  in  all  cases  difficult  to  maintain  the  proposition  that  the 
•>31age  of  prirate  property  by  privateers  is  just,  rational,  and  legitimate.  One  can* 
iiot  admit  that  private  property,  which  is  free  even  in  the  enemy's  land  itself^  on  the 
toil  invaded  by  an  army  victorious,  and  invested  with  the  right  of  conquest,  can  be 
justly  taken  and  plundered  on  the  sea,  on  that  element  free  by  its  nature,  which  is 
ndther  friendly  nor  hostile  territory.  Let  us  hope  that  the  initiative  bo  gloriously 
ad(^ted  by  the  congress  of  Paris,  will  be  fruitful  for  the  ftiture,  and  that  diplomacy 
will  one  day  reach  the  point  of  rendering  commerce  free  for  belligerents  as  for  neu- 
trals, that  private  goods  and  citizens,  who  are  strangers  to  the  profession  of  anns, 
will  be  freed  from  the  disasters  of  war,  and  that  private  property  will  remain  out- 
side of  contests  exclusively  concentrated  in  annies  acting  in  the  name  and  undef 
the  direction  of  the  public  power.**  II.  g  289.  Oomp.  the  recent  resolution!  of  thi 
shamlier  of  commerce,  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  under  §  189. 

f  Comp.  Ortolan,  11.  67-69  ;  HefHer,  g  187. 
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2.  To  give  it  the  character  of  an  honest  and  lawful  pnrsoit^ 
commissions,  as  already  said,  are  granted,  and  bonds  are  taken 
from  those  who  receive  the  letters  of  marque.  These  rcgnla- 
tions,  which  vary  with  the  municipal  law  of  each  country, 
subject  the  owners  and  officers  of  privateers  to  heavy  penaltiei 
in  case  of  transgression.* 

It  is  only  the  commission  which  gives  an  interest  in  a  pruse, 
since  all  captures  vest  originally  in  the  state.  This  maxim 
draws  its  truth  from  the  right  notion  of  war,  as  we  have  en- 
deavored to  set  it  forth, — that  war  is  undertaken  by  the  state, 
for  the  sake  of  the  state,  and  against  another  state. 

3.  Many  treaties  provide  that  the  subjects  of  either  of  the 
treaty-making  powers,  while  in  a  state  of  peace,  shall  not  take 
out  letters  of  marque  from  a  third  power  at  war  with  the  other 
party,  and  that  those  who  violate  this  provision  may  be  held 
by  the  other  party  to  have  committed  the  crime  of  piracy. 
Such  treaties  of  longer  or  shorter  duration  have  been  made,  for 
instance,  by  the  United  States,  with  France,  Sweden,  Prussia, 
Great  Britain,  Spain,  Central  America,  and  Colombia.  In  the 
absence  of  such  treaties,  a  neutral  may  with  impunity  accept  a 
military  commission  from  a  belligerent,  for  sea  or  land  service. 
But  municipal  law  often  forbids  the  citizen  or  subject  to  take 
this  step.  (Comp.  §  162,  §  165.) 


Sbgtion  II. — Lom9  wnd  Usages  of  Wa/r^  espeoiaJh/  on  LcmcL 

§124. 
The  subject  of  prize,  or  the  rules  of  captured  property,  t 
The  laws  and  n«-  ospccially  ou  the  sca,  we  shall  consider  by  itself 
age«  of  war         ^  another  section.    At  present  we  paas  on  to  the 

*  For  the  rules  of  respODsibility  of  owners,  oonamanders,  and  sureties,  Comp. 
Kent,  I.  98,  99,  Lect  V  A  maritime  ordinance  of  Pedro  IV^  king  of  Aragou  \k 
1 356,  speaks  of  such  security.  A  sum  of  money  was  to  be  deposited  in  the  hands 
af  certain  public  officers  by  the  owner  of  a  vessel.  Pardeasus,  Collection^  V.  471 
And  another  rule  of  1364,  passed  by  the  German  Hanse  towns,  to  the  same  effect,  is 
lited  by  de  Martens,  §  289,  note  c 

\  0}mp.  for  this  section,  the  instructions  for  the  govemment  of  armies  of  KIm 
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important  topic  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  war.  These  mlea 
are  necessarily  somewhat  yague  and  fluctuating,  ^„  .omewhat 
partly  because  they  have  less  to  do  with  justice  ^••"•» 
than  with  humanity,  where  clear  lines  of  definition  are  want' 
ing ;  partly  because  much  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  oi 
commanders  with  varyiDg  dispositions  and  principles ;  partly 
because  nations  sometimes  enter  with  excited  passions,  some- 
times with  cool  calculation,  into  war,  and  their  spirit  will 
modify  all  its  movements. 

Notwithstanding  this  vagueness,  the  rules  of  war  have 
grown  in  humanity  and  mildness  in  recent  times. 
The  principal  causes  of  this  amelioration  are, 

1.  The  growth  of  a  feeling  of  the  brotherhood  of  mankind, 
fostered  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Thus,  for  cmws  of  tbeii 
instance,  slavery  having  ceased  in  nearly  all  *™«^*o»"«»- 
Christian  countries  under  the  benign  sway  of  the  Gospel,  how 
could  the  old  practice  of  enslaving  captives  taken  in  war  fail 
to  go  out  of  use? 

2.  The  influence  of  writers  such  as  Grotius,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  great  captains,  who  under  the  control  of  humane  feel- 
ings have  followed  a  better  practice. 

3.  The  greatly  increased  intercourse  among  Christian 
countries,  the  inhabitants  of  which  ^re  no  longer  strangers  to 
one  another,  and  beyond  each  other's  view ;  but  are  connected 
by  various  ties,  which  soften  the  asperity  of  a  sense  of  injury. 

4.  The  marked  separation  of  the  soldiery  as  a  distinct  class 
firom  the  citizens,  and  an  improved  feeling  among  soldiers 
themselves,  which  is  due  to  the  substitution  of  regular  for 
irregular  troops,  to  the  spread  of  professional  honor  among 
officers,  and  to  the  cooler  and  more  scientific  way  in  which 
wars  are  carried  on. 

5.  Add  to  this  that  an  organized  commissariat  renders  it 
annecessary  for  the  soldier  to  procure  his  daily  food  by  plunder, 
while  modem  systems  of  finance  and  credit  meet  tlie  expenses 
of  armies  abroad.    "Paid  soldiers  only,"  says  Col.  Napier, 

CTnited  States  in  the  field,  prepared  by  Dr.  Lieber,  revised  by  a  board  of  office «» anfl 
ifiproved  by  the  President  in  1868. 
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'-^can  be  kept  mider  discipline ;  soldiers  without  money  beoome 
robbers/'  * 

6.  The  different  mode  of  warfare  which  the  nse  of  gun- 
powder has  introduced.  ^^  There  is  as  mnch  difference,"  saye 
the  same  anthoritj,  "between  the  modem  and  the  andeat 
soldier,  as  between  the  sportsman  and  the  butcher.  The  an- 
cient warrior,  fighting  with  the  sword  and  reaping  his  harveat 
of  death  when  the  enemy  was  in  flight,  became  habituated  to 
the  act  of  slaying.  The  modem  soldier  seldom  uses  his  bay* 
onet,  sees  not  his  peculiar  victim  fall,  and  exults  not  over 
mangled  limbs,  as  proofs  of  personal  prowess." 

§  125. 
The  rules  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  a  humane  system  or 

Pandamental  ^^  ^®> 

role,  of  war.  j    That  pcacc  is  the  uormal  statc  of  Christian 

nations,  to  which  they  are  bound  to  seek  to  return  from  the 
temporary  and  exceptional  interruptions  of  war. 

2.  That  redress  of  injuries  and  not  conquest  or  plunder  is 
the  lawful  motive  in  war ;  and  that  no  rule  of  morality  or 

i«istice  can  be  sacrificed  in  the  mode  of  warfare. 

3.  That  war  is  waged  between  governments  by  persons 
whom  they  authorize,  and  is  not  waged  against  the  passive 
inhabitants  of  a  country. 

4.  That  the  smallest  amount  of  injury,  consistent  with  the 
sad  necessity  of  war,  is  to  be  inflicted.     And,  finally, 

5.  That  the  duties  implied  in  the  improved  usages  of  war, 
so  far  as  they  are  not  of  positive  obligation,  are  reciprocal,  like 
very  many  rules  of  intercourse  between  states,  so  as  not  to  be 
binding  on  one  belligerent,  as  long  as  they  are  violated  by  the 
Uther.     This  leads  us  to  retaliation  in  war. 

§126. 

That  retaliation  in  war  is  sometimes  admissible  all  agrue : 

thus  if  one  belligerent  treats  prisoners  of  war 

harshly,  the  other  may  do  the  same ;  or  if  one 

•que«>zcs  the  expenses  of  war  out  of  an  invaded  territorj    tin 

«  PentiiB.  War,  III.  S11  (Amen  ed.  of  184^) 
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other  may  follow  in  his  steps.  It  thus  becomes  a  measmre  ci 
self- protection,  and  secures  the  greatest  amonnt  of  hnmanity 
from  unfeeling  military  officers.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
rule.  If  one  general  kills  in  cold  blood  some  hundreds  of 
prisoners  who  embarrass  his  motions,  his  antagonist  may  not  be 
justified  in  staining  himself  by  similar  crime,  nor  may  he  break 
Ala  word  or  oath  because  the  other  had  done  so  before.  The 
Ibnits  of  such  retaliation  it  may  be  hard  to  lay  down.  Yet 
any  act  of  cruelty  to  the  innocent,  any  act,  especially,  by  which 
non-combatants  are  made  to  feel  the  stress  of  war,  is  what 
brave  men  shrink  from,  although  they  may  feel  obliged  to 
threaten  it.  (Comp.  §  114.  and  the  instructions  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  our  armies,  §§  27,  28.) 

§127. 

The  use  of  poisoned  weapons,  the  poisoning  of  springs,  the 
employment  of  hired  assassins,  have  long  been  p.,rticuiar  ruiet 
condemned,  as  opposed  to  the  idea  of  war,  which  ^^f;,,  ^  ^l,^. 
is  an  open  honorable  way  of  seeking  redress.*  SJurTng  tbe^Jne' 
Such  practices  characterize  savage  warfare.  Gro-  ™^"  p«"«>- 
tijis  (HI.  4,  §  17)  is  decided  in  condemning  the  practice  of 
poisoning  springs,  but  thinks  that  it  is  right  to  corrupt  water 
so  that  it  cannot  be  used,  which  is  no  worse  than  to  turn  the 
channel  of  a  stream  in  a  direction  where  the  enemy  cannot  get 
at  it.  He  says  also  (§  18),  that  whilst  hired  assassins  must 
never  be  used,  above  all  when  they  violate  express  or  implied 
confidence,  an  enemy  may  undertake  to  kill  another  in  a 
private  and  concealed  way.  This  he  supports  as  usual  by 
testimonies  from  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Modem  times 
would  use  another  language.  Bynkershoek,  in  1737,  falls 
below  the  standard  of  Grotius,  and  allows  of  fraud  to  any 

*  For  the  historj  of  the  rales  of  war,  comp.  Mr.  Ward's  Hist.,  Chapters  IX, 
XV.,  and  elsewhere ;  also  an  excellent  article  in  the  Oxford  essays  for  1866,  by 
Moantague  Bernard,  Esq.,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  the  present  writer,  and 
from  which  the  passages  appearing  as  quotations  in  the  next  pages  are  taken.  See 
also  Gen.  Halleck's  Int,  Law  and  Laws  of  War,  Chap.  XYI.  This  work  of  the 
learned  military  officer  would  have  been  of  import&nt  serrice  to  the  autl  or  of  tUf 
brjok,  if  he  coald  have  seen  it  sooner. 
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extcoxt  ill  war.  ^^  Ego  omnero  dolum  permitto,  Bola  perfidia 
excepta,  non  quod  contra  hoBtem  non  quodlibet  liceat,  sed  quod, 
fide  data,  quatenus  data  est,  hostis  esse  desinat," — (Qiisest.  J. ' 
P.  I.  1,) — opinions  which  it  gives  us  pain  to  cite  from  such  a 
writer.  The  Greeks,  Bomans,  and  some  other  states  of  anti- 
quity, professed  to  abhor  these* methods  of  fraud  in  carrying 
on  war.*  The  Emperor  Tiberius,  when  an  offer  was  made 
him  to  put  Arminius  out  of  the  way  by  poison,  rejected  it, 
although  he  committed  many  worse  crimes.  ^^  Non  fraude," 
Tacitus  makes  him  say,  (Annal.  IE.  88,)  "  neque  occultis,  sed 
palam  et  armatum  populum  Bomanum  hostes  suos  ulcuici." 
The  spirit  of  chivalry  was  still  more  opposed  to  fraud  and 
secret  stratagem.  Enemies  often  gave  notice  of  an  intention 
to  make  an  attack  at  a  certain  time,  and  the  true  knight  reject- 
ed every  advantage,  save  that  which  his  skill  and  prowess  in 
knightly  warfare  afforded  him. 

The  laws  of  war  are  loose  in  regard  to  the  instrumentj  of 
2.  Allowable  wea-  death  uscd  agaiust  an  enemy.  Formerly  chain- 
wi!  n  era  ^^^  ^^^  red-hot  shot  were  objected  to,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  now.  "  Now  invention  racks  itself  to  pro- 
duce the  biggest  gun,  the  deadliest  projectile,  the  most  fright- 
ful engine  of  wholesale  slaughter,  and  the  shallows  of  Kertch 
and  Cronstadt  are  planted  thick  with  infernal  machines.  It  is 
possible  to  go  too  fast  and  too  far  in  this  direction."  f  What 
is  here  quoted  from  an  English  essay  written  a  few  years  since 
is  more  true  of  sea  warfare  than  of  land.  As  Heflfter  remarks 
(§  119),  war  on  that  element  is  the  more  harsh  and  destructive, 
"  Its  maxims,  owing  to  a  want  of  the  proper  equipoise  between 
naval  power^,  have  been  far  from  re^hing  the  same  level  ot 
humanity  on  which  land-warfare  stands.  It  is  still  half  a  wa. 
of  plunder."  As  for  war  in  general,  Klliber  (§  244)  lays  it 
down  that  the  customs  of  war  ("  Eriegsmanier  ")  condemn  not 
only  poisoned  weapons,  poisoning  of  wells  and  of  utensils,  at- 
tempts^to  spread  the  plague  among  the  enemy,  but  also  the  use 

*  Ck>mp.  Dionys.  HaL  tntiq.  m.  8,  ovS*  in  rod  ^curtpav  iwi^nno  ^/mmt*  Af  6  ifw^ 
h^io7  rov  voX4fiov  w6fioSf  iW*  inrh  o'K6ra»9» 
f  Mount^gue  Bernard,  u.  ■.,  p.  187. 
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of  chain  «liot  and  bar-shot  (bovlets  a  hras),  shooting  bits  of  iron, 
brass,  nails,  etc.  (tirer  a  la  mit/rcdUe).  The  loading  of  mnskete 
with  two  balls,  with  jagged  balls,  or  with  balls  mixed  with 
glass  or  lime,  he  also  holds,  somewhat  too  broadl j,  to  be  for 
bidden.  Special  treaties  have  prohibited  as  between  the  par- 
ties the  nse  of  chain,  bar,  and  hot  shot,  as  well  as  of  pitch 
lings  {cerdea  poisses).  An  infernal  machine  invented  about 
the  year  1585,  which  was  a  kind  of  fire  ship,  was  disapproved 
of  by  some,  but  went  out  of  use  because  it  did  not  do  its  work 
welL 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  weapons  whose  efl5ciency 
consists  simply  in  inflicting  a  bad  wound,  and  instruments  of 
wholesale  slaughter  which  cannot  be  foreseen  or  avoided  by 
flight,  are  against  the  customs  of  most  kinds  of  warfare  ;  but 
that  naval  warfare  too  much,  and  sieges,  of  necessity,  make  use 
of  summary  and  wholesale  means  of  death.  Naval  warfare  is 
the  storming  of  one  floating  fortress  by  another,  but  its  laws 
need  not  be  altogether  assimilated  to  the  storming  of  fortified 
places  on  the  land. 

Hitherto  the  practice  of  using  barbarians  in  the  wars  of 
Christian  nations  with  one  another,  has  not  been  j^j^^  ^^  ^^^ 
absolutely  condemned  by  the  law  of  nations.  The  «™p'oye^ 
French  used  the  American  Indians  against  the  English  in 
America,  and  the  Turcos,  a  force  made  up  of  Algerines,  Ka- 
byles,  and  Negroes,  in  Italy ;  the  English  employed  savages 
against  their  revolted  colonies,  in  spite  of  the  rebukes  of  Lord 
Chatham;  and  the  Russians  brought  Circassians  with  them 
into  Hungary  in  the  war  following  1848.  But  nothing  is 
clearer  than  that  troops  who  are  accustomed  to  an  inhuman 
mode  of  warfare,  and  belong  to  a  savage  race,  cannot  be 
trusted  tu  wage  war  according  to  the  spirit  of  humanity,  and 
flight  uot  to  be  employed. 

Breach  of  faith  between, enemies  has  always  been  strongly 
.•oiidemned,  and  that  vindication  of  it  is  worth- 

'  .  .^v        *  8.  Breach  of  faith: 

less  winch  mamtams  that,  without  an  express  or  soiioitaiionBto 

.  -  crime. 

nacit  promise  to  our  enemy,  we  are  not  bound  to 

keep  faith  with  him      But  no  rule  of  war  forbids  a  commautler 
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to  circulate  false  information,  and  to  use  means  for  deceiving 
liis  enemy  with  regard  to  his  movements.  If  he  abstains  6rom 
them,  he  must  do  so  by  the  force  of  his  own  Christian  con 
science.  To  lead  the  oificers,  counsellors,  or  troops  of  an  en 
emy  to  treachery  by  bribes,  or  to  seduce  his  subjects  to  betray 
their  country,  are  temptations  to  commit  a  plain  crime,  wliicli 
no  hostile  relation  will  justify.*  Yet  to  accept  of  the  servicei 
of  a  traitor  is  allowable,  f 

§128. 

A  combatant  is  any  person  directly  engaged  in  carrying  on 
war,  or  concerned  in  the  belligerent  government,  or  present 
with  its  armies  and  assisting  them ;  although  those  who  are 
present  tor  purposes  of  humanity  and  religion, — as  surgeons, 
nurses,  and  chaplains — are  usually  classed  among  non-combat- 
anta,  unless  special  reasons  require  an  opposite  treatment  of 
them.     The  ancient  rule  was,  that  a  combatant  taken  in  battle 

became  the  property  of  his  captor,  who  could 
captured  peraotw,  kill,  cnslave,  or  scU  him.     Ransom  was  a  kind  of 

Mp.  of  80ldi6r8.  ^ 

sale  to  those  who  were  most  interested  in  paying 
a  high  price.  Among  the  Greeks  the  general  practice  was  not 
to  refuse  quarter  to  a  Greek  who  gave  himself  up  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  to  allow  his  friends  to  redeem  him,  if  they 
would ;  the  price  for  which  was  more  or  less  fixed  between 
contending  parties.  This  usage  prevailed  also  among  the 
Romans,  as  well  as  that  of  exchanging  prisoners,  but  any  de- 
gree of  injury  to  the  enemy  was  allowed  in  their  ^'t/*  belli. 
Neither  law,  nor  the  feelings  of  himianity,  nor  aught  save  con 
sidorations  of  prudence,  restrained  them.  After  the  disaster 
in  the  Caudine  Forks,  when  they  gained  their  next  victory 
over  the  Samnites,  they  slew  alike  the  resisting  and  the 
nnresidting,  armed  and  unarmed,  slaves  and  free,  boys  and 
adults,  men  and  cattle,  nor  would  any  living  thing  have  been  left 
alive,  unless  the  consul  had  given  the  signal  for  withdrawing, 

*  A  qualificati  m  is  here  necessary,  that  when  a  nation  has  been  conquered  and  » 
andcr  a  usurper'^  sway,  and  m  similar  cases,  it  cannot  be  wrong  foi  t}  ose  whc  an 
engaged  in  a  war  of  liberation  to  lead  the  people  to  reYolU 

t  Vatiel,  m.  10,  §§  180,  181. 
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(livy,  IX.  14.)  By  the  rules  of  both  nations  leading  officer! 
of  the  hostae  army,  after  being  taken,  might  be  pnt  to  the 
sword.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  Athenian  generals  taken 
at  Syracuse,  (Thucyd.  VII.  86,)— against  the  will,  however,  it 
shonid  be  added,  of  the  Spartan  general  Gylippus, — and  many 
an  illustrious  warrior,  taken  captive  by  the  Bomans,  had  his 
death  delayed,  only  to  endure  the  humiliation  of  being  led  in 
triumph.  Simflar  cruelty  was  univerBal  in  ancient  times,  as 
among  the  Jews,  where  David's  campaigns  dealt  death  in 
firightftd  forms  upon  surrounding  nations ;  and  yet,  a  century 
and  a  half  after  David,  a  prophet,  to  the  king  of  Israel's  inquiry, 
**  Shall  I  smite  them  ? "  could  answer,  "  Wouldst  thou  smite 
those  whom  thou  hast  taken  captive  with  thy  sword  and  thy 
bow  ? " — ^showing  that  a  more  humane  mode  of  warfare  waa 
then  in  vogue. 

War  put  on  all  its  horrors  in  the  invasions  of  the  empire 
by  the  Germans.  Then  came  the  times  of  feudalism  and 
knighthood,  when  many  mitigations  of  the  barbarian  praciico 
grew  up.  Captives,  in  wars  between  Christians,  were  ran- 
somed and  sometimes  released  on  parole  to  raise  the  money 
necessary  for  this  purpose.  But  the  common  soldier  did  not 
receive  much  benefit  from  the  relaxation  of  the  old  severities. 
During  the  wars  just  before  the  reformation,  especially  those 
of  the  French  invasions  of  Italy,  the  cruelties  of  war  seemed 
to  revive,  and  the  religious  animosities  of  the  century  and  a 
half  afterwards  did  not  extinguish  them.  In  the  thirty  years' 
war  Gustavus  Adolphus  made  a  convention  with  the  Imperial- 
ists to  give  and  receive  quarter :  only  the  Croats  on  one  side, 
and  the  Pomeranians  on  the  other,  were  excepted  from  this  act 
of  humanity.  In  the  wars  of  England  between  the  king  and 
the  parliament  no  quarter  was  allowed  to  the  Irish,  who  served 
in  the  royal  army,  and  when  Prince  Rupert  retaliated,  he  wjis 
told  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  an  Irishman  and 
an  Englishman.  .In  these  wars  the  exchange  of  prisoners, 
practised  jnst  before  in  the  wars  of  Qermpjiy,  became  systema- 
lic.  Cartels  fixing  the  rate  of  ranscm  for  prisoners  exchanged 
are  H.iid  to  hai  e  been  of  somewhat  later  date.     For  the  twc 
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centuries  past,  cruelty  to  prisoners  and  non -resisting  soldiers 
has  been  exceptional.  The  present  practice  is  to  spare  the 
lives  of  those  who  yield  themselves  up,  to  exchange  them  with 
3aptives  taken  by  the  other  party,  or  to  give  them  up  on  pay 
ment  of  a  ransom,  and  meanwhile  "to  supply  them  with  the 
necessary  comforts  at  the  expense  of  the  state  to  which  they 
belong."  It  were  well  if  such  comforts  were  to  be  found  in  a 
state  of  captivity,  but  the  prison-hulks  of  some  civilized  nations, 
and  the  general  neglect  of  the  prisoners,  seem  almost  calcu- 
lated to  make  them  unserviceable  when  exchanged.  Officers 
and  others,  whose  word  can  be  relied  on,  are  often  set  free,  on 
their  parole  not  to  serve  during  the  war  or  until  ransomed* 
Persons  escaping  from  captivity,  and  retaken,  or  even  recap- 
tured in  war,  are  not  held  to  merit  punishment,  for  they  only 
obeyed  their  love  of  liberty ;  but  the  breach  of  parole  justly 
subjects  such  persons  to  heavy  punishment.  (Heflfter,  §  129.) 
Deserters,  if  captured,  acquire  no  rights  from  joining  the 
other  belligerent,  and  may  be  put  to  death.  The  property 
belonging  to  combatants,  or  taken  on  the  field  of  battle,  has 
been  considered  to  be  lawful  plunder,  and  usually  goes  to  the 
victorious  officers  and  troops  (such  of  it  as  is  not  stolen),  as  a 
reward  of  successful  bravery. 

The  treatment  which  the  milder  modem  usage  prescribes 
B.  Treat  ment  of  ^^^  regular  soldicrs  is  extended  also  to  militia 
imguiar  «>idie».  ^^]]q^  ^^^^  Y)j  pubUc  authority.     Guerilla  parties, 

however,  do  not  enjoy  the  fiill  benefit  of  the  laws  of  war. 
They  are  apt  to  fare  worse  than  either  regular  troops  or  an 
unarmed  peasantry.  The  reasons  for  this  are,  that  they  are 
annoying  and  insidious,  that  they  put  on  and  off  with  ease  the 
character  of  a  soldier,  and  that  they  are  prone,  themselves,  to 
treat  their  enemies  who  fall  into  their  hands  with  great 
leverity. 

§129. 

It  is  in  regard  to  non-combatants  and  their  property  that 
I.  Non-oombftt-  the  mildness  of  modem  warfare  appears  in  most 
property.  Striking  coutrast  With   the  seventy  of  ancient 

Tlie  old  mle  was  to  regard  every  hnman  being  pert&ining  tc 
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the  enemj^s  country  as  a  foe,  to  laj  waste  territory,  kill  oi 
take  captive  thoee  who  could  serve  in  the  enemy's  armies,  en 
slave  women  and  children,  and  carry  off  all  the  property  of 
value  which  could  be  transported.  Wars  to  a  considerabk 
extent  were  ravaging  forays  into  a  hostile  country,  and  the 
more  harm  was  done,  the  sooner,  it  was  thought,  redress  could 
be  procured.  War  thus,  especially  at  Eome,  fed  UMgesof  the  ■■». 
the  public  treasury,  supplied  the  market  with  «»•»'-• 
slaves,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  wealth  of  noble  families. 
The  ma/ngo  or  slave-dealer  accompanied  the  armies,  and  for- 
warded the  captives,  purchased  by  him  at  wholesale,  to  the 
city  market.  If  a  territory  was  conquered,  the  former  inhabi 
tants  were  stripped  often  of  a  part  of  their  lands,  and  we  find 
one  third  confiscated  by  the  Romans  on  a  number  of  occasions ; 
or  they  were  removed  in  mass,  as  was  common  in  the  East, 
into  another  country.  When  the  Germans  conquered  the  em- 
pire, the  horrors  of  war  for  the  inhabitants  were  not  as  great 
as  those  which  the  Komans  in  their  best  days  inflicted  on  the 
conquered,  for  the  provinces  yielded  with  slight  struggles,  and 
the  possessors  of  the  soil  were  generally  allowed  to  retain  a 
part,  from  one  to  two  thirds,  of  their  lands. 

In  the  middle  age  the  treatment  which  Christians  received 
^om  Christians  during  invasions  was  somewhat  q^  ^^  ^ ^^ 
/  dtter,  although  between  them  and  Mohammedans  ^^ 
the  law  of  the  sword  prevailed.  Still,  although  women,  chil- 
dren, and  ecclesiastical  persons  were  mercifully  used,  every  able- 
bodied  peasant  was  accounted  an  enemy ;  armies  were  quartered 
on  an  invaded  district ;  and  pillage,  as  well  as  devastation,  was 
the  rule.  In  1346,  the  English,  under  Edward  III.,  marched 
through  Normandy,  burning  and  ravaging ;  but  though  they 
collected  a  vast  booty,  the  army  at  Crecy  was  very  soon  after- 
wards in  severe  want.  Nearly  seventy  years  after  this,  when 
Henry  V.  invaded  France,  a  truer  policv  prevailed,  the  army 
was  accompanied  by  stores,  only  bread  and  nine  were  exacted 
from  the  peasants,  even  when  offering  resistance ;  and  orders 
to  the  troops  forbade  injuries  to  property  and  insults  to  women. 
A.t  the  end  of  this  century  the  invasions  of  Italy  by  the  French 
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under  Charles  Vili.  and  Louis  XIL  were  characterize  i  by  % 
return  to  greater  barbarity.  The  invaders  lived  on  the  re 
sources  of  the  country,  and  the  spirit  of  plunder  was  insatiable. 

The  same  spirit  was  seen  in  that  terrible  scourge  of  Ger- 
of  the  thirty  ^^^Ji  tl^o  thirty  years'  war.  Count  Mansfeid'i 
jMra'  war.  maxim  was  that  war  should  support  itself^  whik. 

Christiau  of  Halberstadt,  of  the  Protestant  party,  like  MaoB- 
feld,  was  no  better  than  a  robber  and  incendiary.  On  the 
side  of  the  Imperialists,  Wallenstein  did  not  curb  the  rapacity 
of  his  troops,  who  plundered  on  every  hand  for  food,  and 
Tilly's  armies  were  worse  governed.  Nor  did  the  French 
under  Guebriant  behave  much  better.  But  how  could  armiea 
be  kept  from  plunder  and  brutality,  which,  being  unpaid, 
lived  by  requisitions,  made  food  and  winter-quarters  the  object 
of  their  campaigns,  and  were  a  coU/umee  of  all  nations,  without 
good  officers  or  a  sense  of  profescgional  honor.  Gustavna 
Adolphus  paid  and  disciplined  his  troops,  but  the  generals  of 
the  Swedes  after  his  death  allowed  greater  license  to  their 
forces:. thus  Baner,  after  the  victory  of  Wistock,  laid  Saxony 
and  Bohemia  waste. 

In  the  earlier  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  the  treatment  of  non- 
or  the  time  of  combatauts  and  their  property  was  no  better, — ^in 
iA>aiBXiv.  some  respects  was  even  worse.  Turenne  laid 
waste  large  tracts  of  country  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  the 
means  of  subsistence.  The  crimes  of  the  armies  under  Catinat, 
Feuquieres  and  Melas,  the  terrible  ravages  of  the  Palatinate, 
were  sanctioned  by  orders  from  Paris.  But  in  the  war  of  the 
succession  Marlborough  and  YUlars  introduced  something  like 
humanity  into  the  conduct  of  their  armies.  By  an  understand- 
ing between  the  commanders,  each  belligerent  levied  contribu- 
tions on  the  district  occupied  by  his  troops,  which  were  not  to 
exceed  a  certain  amount,  determined  by  commissioners  of  the 
two  hostile  parties.  If  the  local  authorities  thought  that  too 
arge  a  sum  had  been  demanded,  "  they  sent  in  complaints  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  friendly  army,  which  were  attendeil 
to  immediately."  Yillars  declares  his  satisfaction  at  having 
fed  an  army  of  two  Jbundred  battalions,  and  of  more  than  three 
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hundred  aqnadronB  of  caviLliy  for  three  months  on  a  Bpaco  neiir 
ihe  Khine  of  a  hundred  square  leagues  without  forcing  a  peas- 
ant to  quit  his  dwelling. 

^^  The  Prussians  and  Austrians  in  the  time  of  Frederick  the 
Great  contented  themselves  with  levying  contri-  q,  pr©<ieriok  th« 
butions  where  they  moved,  and  speaking  gener-  ^'^'• 
ally,  the  habit  of  depending  for  subsistence  on  magazines,  and 
on  the  cumbrous  provision-trains  which  followed  armies  on 
their  march,  is  noted  by  Jomini  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
eighteenth  century."  In  the  war  of  our  revolution  the  British 
government  declared  it  to  be  right  in  war  (1.)  to  demand  pro- 
visions, and  raise  contributions,  which  may  be  en- 

-»  j«/»  -i.-i  i//^\^  -And  of  the  Enff- 

lorced,  it  necessary,  by  the  sword ;  (2.)  to  ravage  "ah  in  the  Amen. 
a  territory  where  you  have  no  other  way  of  bring- 
ing an  enemy  to  an  engagement  or  to  terms ;  (3.)  to  treat  reb- 
^  afl  enemies.  The  right  to  ravage  has  not  been  asserted  or 
acted  upon  since,  unless  in  a  few  cases,  which  were  pretended 
to  be  e^reme.  In  the  last  war  between  Great  Britain  and  our 
oountr]^ ,  nothing  was  taken  from  private  persons  without  being 
paid  for,  and  the  same  may  be  said,  we  believe,  of  our  war  with 
Mexico. 

The  wars  of  Napoleon  were  marked  by  the  enormous  re- 
quisitions which  were  levied  upon  invaded  coun- 

*  .  -       .  f  -u  J.         ^  Napoleon. 

tnes,  producmg  amounts  nearly  large  enough  to 
save  the  necessity  of  increased  taxes  upon  France  itself.  The 
rule  with  Bonaparte  was  to  make  the  war  pay  for  the  war. 
Thus,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  1806,  the  requisition  upon 
humbled  Prussia  was  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  francs : 
half  that  sum  was  imposed  on  the  province  of  Valencia,  after 
Suchet's  conquest  of  it  in  1812,  and  the  conquering  army  was 
to  have  a  donative  of  two  hundred  millions  besides,  to  be  col- 
lected chiefly  from  the  same  quarter  of  Spain. 

During  his  Peninsular  wars,  Wellington  was  amoiig  friends, 
—where  all  codes  require  private  property  to  be  respected, — 
until  he  entered  France  in  1813,  and  there  policy,  if  nothing 
else,  demanded  the  observance  of  the  same  rule.  But  he  seems 
to  have  regarded  requisitions  as  iniquitous,.and  when  the  min 
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ifltay  at  home  proposed" that  he  should  adopt  them,  he  opposed 
the  system,  as  needing  terror  and  the  bayonet  to  carry  it  exit, 
— as  one  for  which  the  British  soldier  was  nnfit,  and  as  likelj 
to  injure  those  who  resorted  to  it.*  The  right  to  levy  contri 
bntions  was  again  enforced  by  the  Prussians  in  the  war  of  184^ 
with  Denmark,  but  it  slumbered,  we  believe,  in  the  lecent  wai 
of  the  allies  segainst  Bussia. 

§130. 

To  sum  up  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  topic,  we  may^  lav 
down  the  followinff  rules  of  war : 
/""""""  1.  Private  persons,  remaining  quiet,  a^d  tak 

ing  no  part  in  the  conflict,  are  to  be  unmolested,  but  if  the 
people  of  an  invaded  district  take  an  active  part  in  a  war,  they 
forfeit  their  claim  to  protection.  This  marked  line  of  separar 
tion  between  the  soldier  and  the  non-soldier,  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance for  the  interests  of  humanity. 

2.  The  proJ)erty,  movable  as  well  as  immovable,  of  private 
persons  in  an  invaded  country,  is  to  remain  uninjured.  But 
if  the  wants  of  the  hostile  army  require,  it  may  be  taken  by 
authorized  persons  at  a  fair  value ;  but  marauding  must  be 
checked  by  discipline  and  penalties. 

3.  Contributions  or  requisitions  are  still  permissible,  on  the 
plea,  first,  that  they  are  a  compensation  for  pillage,  or  an 
equitable  repartition  of  what  would  accrue  from  this  source, — 
which,  if  pillage  is  wrong,  is  no  plea  at  all; — and  again,  that 
they  are  needed  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  governing  a  con- 
quered province,  wliich  is  a  valid  plea  when  conquest  has  been 
effected,  but  not  before ;  and  thirdly,  on  the  plea  that  in  a  jusi 
war  it  is  right  to  make  the  "  enemy's  country  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  army,  and  towards  defraying  all  the  charges  of 
the  war."  f  But  if  the  true  principle  is  that  war  is  a  public 
contest,  waged  between  the  powers  oi  authorities  of  two  coun- 
tries, the  passive  individual  ought  not  to  suffer  more  than  the 
necessities  of  war  require.  Vattel  adds,  "  that  a  general  who 
would  not  sully  liis  reputation,  is  to  moderate  his  contributioaa. 

•  Napior,  u,  g.,  IV.  21.  f  Vattel,  m.  9,  §  165. 
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An  excess  in  this  point  is  not  without  the  reproach  of  cmelt> 
and  inhumanity."  But  many  generals  will  go  to  the  extreme 
of  what  they  think  can  be  exacted,  without  regard  to  their  re- 
putation ;  and  cruelty  and  inhumanity  are  as  unavoidable  in 
Buch  transactions,  as  they  would  be  if  sheriffs  and  their  men 
were  to  levy  on  goods  by  force  of  arms,  and  pay  themselves  out 
of  the  things  seized.  Moreover,  requisitions  are  demoralizing, 
and  defeat  their  own  ends.  They  foster  the  lust  of  conquest, 
they  arouse  the  avarice  of  officers,  they  leave  a  sting  in  the 
memories  of  oppressed  nations ;  who,  when  iniquity  is  AiU, 
league  together  to  destroy  the  great  plunderers  of  mankind. 
The  unly  true  and  humane  principle  is  that  already  laid  down, 
that  war  is  waged  by  state  against  state,  by  soldier  against  sol- 
dier.* The  state  resists  an  effort  to  obtain  justice ;  the  soldier 
obstructs  the  way  of  the  armed  ofQcer  of  justice,  and  must  be 
resisted* 

*  We  cannot  forbear  inserting,  as  bearing  on  this  point,  an  opinion  of  Portalia, 
in  his  speech  at  the  installation  of  the  council  of  prizes,  which  we  borrow  from  Heff 
ter,  §  119.  "The  right  of  war  is  founded  on  this,  that  a  people,  in  the  interests  of 
■elf-conserration,  or  for  the  sake  of  self-defense,  will,  can,  or  ought  to  use  force 
against  another  people.  It  is  the  relation  of  things,  and  not  of  persons,  which  con- 
stitutes war ;  it  is  the  relation  of  state  to  state,  and  not  of  individual  to  individual. 
Between  two  or  more  belligerent  nations^  the  private  person^  of  which  these  nations 
consist,  are  enemies  only  by  acddent ;  they  are  not  such  as  men,  they  are  not  even 
as  citizens,  they  are  such  solely  as  soldiers." 

To  the  same  effect  are  Talleyrand's  words  in  a  despatch  to  Napoleon,  of  Nov.  20. 
1806.  '*  Three  centuries  of  civilization  have  given  to  Europe  a  law  of  nations,  for 
which,  according  to  the  expression  of  an  illustrious  writer,  human  nature  cannot  be 
Buffidently  grateful.  This  law  is  founded  on  the  principle,  that  nationnpught  to  do 
to  one  another  in  peace,  the  most  good,  and  in  war,  the  least  evil  possible. 

"  According  to  the  maxim  that  war  is  not  a  relation  between  a  man  and  another, 
but  between  state  and  state,  in  which  private  persons  are  only  accidental  enemies, 
not  such  as  men,  nor  even  as  members  or  subjects  of  the  state,  but  simply  as  its 
deffmders,  the  law  of  nations  does  not  allow  that  the  rights  of  war,  and  of  conquest 
thence  derived,  should  be  applied  to  peaceable,  unarmed  citizens,  to  private  dwellings 
and  properties,  to  the  merchandize  of  commerce,  to  the  magazines  which  contain  it, 
to  the  vehicles  which  transport  it,  to  unarmed  ships  which  convey  it  on  streams  anj 
leas ;  in  one  word,  to  the  person  and  the  goods  of  private  individuals. 

**  This  law  of  war,  bom  of  civilization,  has  fiivored  its  progress.  It  is  to  this  that 
Europe  must  ascribe  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  her  prosperity,  even  in  t)w 
"uldst  of  the  frequent  wars  wbicb  have  divided  her." 

16 
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4.  Extraordinary  cases,  as  retaliation  (§  126),  and  perliapfi, 
in  fighting  with  barbarians  or  semi-barbarians,  who  acknowl 
edge  no  rules  of  war,  the  necessity  of  reading  them  a  severe 
lesson  (comp.  §  136),  wiU  justify  a  departure  from  these  prior 
c])>le8.  But  pillage  and  devastation  are  seldom  politic,  even 
when  they  are  supposed  to  be  just. 

-     §181. 

The  older  practice  made  little  distinction  between  public 
I.  Fnbiio  prop.  ^^  prfvatc  property,  little  between  public  prop^ 
•"^-  erty  of  different  kinds.     That  which  had  the  least 

relation  to  military  affairs,  as  librariee,  works  of  art,  pxxbUc 
buildings  for  peaceM  purposes,  might  be  plundered  or  do- 
itroyed«  For  nearly  two  centuries  the  Palatine  manuscripts^ 
which  were  taken  Ifrom  Heidelberg  in  the  thirty  years'  war^ 
remained  at  Eome,  and  Napoleon  transported  pictures  to  the 
Louvre  from  every  quarter  where  his  arms  penetrated. 

The  treasures  of  the  Palatine  library,  or  rather  a  part  of 
them,  were  restored  after  the  peace  in  1815.  When  the  alliea 
entered  Paris  after  the  battle  of  "Waterloo,  they  recovered  the 
works  of  art  which  the  French  emperor  had  robbed  them  of. 
At  the  same  time  a  requisition  was  made  on  Paris  of  a  hundred 
millions  of  francs,  which  was  afterwards  greatly  reduced  in 
amount.  Great  complaint  has  been  made  against  these  meas- 
ures by  Frenchmen  of  all  political  shades ;  against  the  latter 
as  extortionate  and  oppressive,  and  the  other,  as  a  shameftil 
abuse  of  victory.  But  the  requisition  was  not  beyond  the 
means  olthe  capital,  nor  unauthorized  by  the  practice  of  the 
French  themselves,  and  the  recovery  of  the  works  of  art  was 
an  act  t  f  simple  justice,  not  precluded  by  previous  treaty. 

Th^  rule  is  now  pretty  well  established,  that  while  all  mili- 
tary stores  and  buildings  are  lawful  plunder,  and  while  every 
edifice  in  the  way  of  military  movements, — ^whether,  indeed, 
public  or  private, — ^may  be  destroyed,  whatever  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  uses  of  war,  ought  to  remain  intact.  It  was  a 
blot  to  the  British  character,  when  they  burned  the  capitol  at 
Washington,  and  the  excuse  for  it,  on  the  ground  of  rotaliation. 
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allhough  iDsufficient,  showed  the  necessity  for  an  excuse  to  th« 
ciyilized  world.    Even  military  hospitals  are  spared,  if  not  mifl 
ased  for  a  hostile  purpose.     (Note  11.) 

§  132. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  license  of  war  in  successfiil  siegei 
and  storms  was  unlimited.  The  butchery  of  the 
PlatsBans,  the  intended  but  revoked'  cruelty  of  •tormB  at  toru 
the  Athenian  people  towards  Mitylene,  their 
treatment  of  the  Melians,  the  sack  of  Thebes  by  Alexander, 
and  many  similar  events,  show,  that  on  such  occasions,  rapine, 
wholesale  slaughter,  and  enslavement,  whether  of  garrisoning 
troops,  or  ol  vitizens,  were  dependent  on  the  conqueror's  will. 
So,  too,  the  sack  of  Syracuse,  although  captured  without  a 
storm,  that  of  Carthage,  that  of  Corinth,  and  of  other  towns  by 
the  Bomans,  repeated  the  same  scenes.  The  sieges  of  Europe, 
down  to  modem  times,  were  terminated  in  a  manner  not  less 
disgraceM  to  the  general  and  the  soldier.  Thus  Rome  suflFer- 
ed  as  much  when  taken  by  the  generals  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  as  in  any  siege  it  ever  sustained.  "  When  Henry  II.  of 
France,  entered  the  Low  Countries,  every  city  which  did  not 
surrender  before  he  opened  fire,  was  given  up  to  destruction, 
the  garrison  hung,  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword."  The 
fate  of  Magdeburg,  in  the  thirty  years'  war  (in  1631),  is  per- 
haps the  most  dreadful  act  in  the  gloomy  drama,  and  naturally 
provoked  the  retaliation  of  the  Protestants,  when  Wurtzburg 
was  captured.  If  Cromwell  put  the  garrisons  of  Tredah  and 
Wexford  to  the  sword,  after  the  storming  of  those  cities,  it  Was 
a  cruel  policy,  but  was  less  than  the  practice  of  war  at  that 
time  permitted. 

More  modem  usage  in  sieges  and  storms,  though  in  some 
respects  very  harsh,  shows  an  advance  in  humanity.  There 
Is  a  distinction  to  be  made  hetween  forts  and  fortified  towns. 
Any  means  of  assailing  a  fort  may  be  used  which  are  likely  to 
be  successftil,  but  many  generals  abstain  from  bombarding  a 
garrisoned  town,  and  resort  to  storming  in  order  to  save  tli€ 
inhnbitants ;  or  if  the  nature  of  the  place,  or  anything  else^ 
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renders  bombardment  necessary,  they  give  notice  to  the  inhab* 
itants,  that  they  may  retire  to  a  place  of  safety.  It  was  a  pro- 
ceeding worthy  only  of  barbarians,  when  Snchet  drove  the 
people  of  Lerida,  in  Catalonia,  into  the  citadel,  then  threw 
shells  among  the  unprotected  multitude,  and  compelled  tlie 
governor  to  capitulate  by  such  an  appeal  to  his  humanity.  For- 
merly, it  was  regarded  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  crime,  if  a 
commander  of  a  fortress  held  out  as  long  as  he  could,  and  in- 
stances may  be  adduced  where  such  officers  were  put  to  de^ith 
for  their  obstinacy.  Now,  in  ordinary  cases,  surrendering  at 
discretion  only  reduces  the  soldiers  to  the  state  of  prisoners  of 
war.  A  commander  who  should  blow  up  the  works  of  his  for- 
tress, and  break  through  a  blockading  army,  would,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  some,  be  doing  an  act  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  war ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  true,  although  the 
blockader  might  be  justified  in  revising  quarter  to  those,  or  at 
least  to  those  officers  who  should  seek  thus  to  deprive  them  of 
the  firuit  of  their  toils.* 

When  a  fortified  town  has  been  stormed, the  prevailing  usage 
of  modern,  as  of  ancient  warfare,  is,  to  let  the  soldiers  have  full 
license.  The  frightful  scenes  at  the  storms  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
Badajos,  and  St.  Sebastian,  under  so  humane  a  general  as  Wel- 
lington, show  that  it  is  tliought  impossible  at  such  times  to 
curb  the  ferocity  of  soldiers.  Wellington  himself  was  of  this 
opinion ;  but  says  Napier,!  "  let  the  plunder  of  a  town  after 
an  assault  be  expressly  made  criminal  by  the  laws  of  war,  with 
a  due  punishment  attached ; — let  a  select,  permanent  body  of 
men,  receiving  higher  pay,  form  a  part  of  the  army,  and  be 
charged  to  follow  storming  columns,  with  power  to  inflict" 
even  death,  if  necessary ;  let  money,  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
portance and  delay  of  the  services,  be  paid  to  the  successAi] 
troops,  and,  "with  such  regulations,  the  storming  of  towni 
would  not  produce  more  military  disorders  than  the  gaining  of 
battles  in  the  field." 

•  Comp.  Napier,  u,  b.,  IV.  262.  f  I<^  IV.  »!«. 
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§133. 

Tlie  liability  of  private  property  to  capture  on  the  sea,  we 
have  already  considered,  and  the  regulations  of  ^a^^  ^f  ^„  ^^ 
capture  we  shall  reserve  for  a  separate  section.  It  ****  •®*- 
iiaa,  moreover,  already  appeared,  that  the  usages  of  naval  war- 
fare are  more  like  those  relating  to  attacks  on  forts,  than  like 
those  which  control  ordinary  land  operations ;  and  that  even 
submarine  instruments  of  death,  exceptionable  as  they  are,  ai'e 
not  yet  discarded.  A  word  remains  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
•treatment  of  sea  ports  and  coasts  by  vessels  of  the  enemy.  For 
a  long  time  it  was  lawful  to  descend  upon  coasts,  bombard 
towns,  levy  contributions,  and  bum  places  which  re:5ised  to 
pay  them.*^  Even  in  1813,  the  British  admiral,  Cochrane,  had 
orders  to  destroy  property  on  the  American  coast,  but  the  in- 
jury done  to  Newark,  in  Canada,  by  our  forces,  was  given  as 
the  reason.  More  recent  operations  have  shown  a  milder  spirit. 
Odessa  was  not  attacked  in  the  late  war  with  Eussia,  as  being 
merely  a  commercial  port.  On  the  whole,  there  are  signs  that 
ravages  by  forces  on  both  elements  and  requisitions  on  the 
ground  of  exemptions  from  them  are  growing  obsolete. 

§134. 

Communications  between  enemies  in  war  have  long  been 
carried  on  by  heralds,  persons  bearing  fla^js  of 
truce,  cartels  for  the  exchange  oi  prisoners  and 
other  purposes,  etc  A  belligerent  may  decline  to  rei^eive  a 
flag  of  truce,  or  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  enemy,  or 
may  even  fire  upon  those  who  persist  in  attempting  to  open 
such  intercourse  after  being  warned  o£F,  but  the  bittemeso  of 
war  rarely  reaches  this  point. 

Contracts  lawful  during  war,  as  safeguards  and  passports, 
licenses  to  trade,  armistices,  ransom  contracts,  contracts  to  pa} 

*  The  German  word  hrandsehaiXy  literally  denoting  tn  estimate  of  the  onrmng, 
n  an  equiyaleut  to  the  burning  of  a  dwelling  or  town,  and  applicable  to  the  oxnyn^ 
tiona  of  both  military  and  naval  war,  contains  in  itself  the  history  of  whae  Hges  of 
barbarity.    . 
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reqaisitious  and  the  like,  will  be  considered  elsewhere,  as  fa^ 
as  may  be  necessary.    (Oomp.  §  146,  §  147,  §  142.) 

§135. 

A  general  rale  of  war  allows  the  punishment  of  death  to  be 

inflicted  upon  spies  who  are  found  in  disguiar 

^         within  the  lines  of  an  army.     The  case  of  Majoi 

Andr6,  painful  as  it  was,  was  strictly  within  military  usage. 

But  ntiilitary  spies  in  their  regimentals,  when  taken,  are  treated 

as  ordinary  prisoners  of  war. 


Section  III. — Qf  OwU  Wars^  WaarawUh  Sa/vagesy  Piraoy  artd 

the  SUwe-trade. 

§136. 

We  have  thus  to  -contemplated  wars  between  sovereigu 
states ;  but  there  may  also  be  intestine  or  internal  wars ;  wars 
with  hordes  of  savages,  or  with  nations  not  governed  by  our 
international  code ;  and  wars  with  pirates. 

By  internal  war  we  intend  movements  more  serious  and 
lasting:  than  sedition,  Ura^^  by  portions  of  the 

Internal  wars.  ^  -^  4.U  •      1    ^ 

people  of  a  country  agamst  one  another, — ^mclud- 
ing  in  the  term  cawntry  the  complex  body  of  a  nation  and  its  col- 
onies or  other  dependencies.  In  some  cases  the  coimexion  with 
dependencies  may  be  so  remote  that  the  war  may  almost  be 
called  a  foreign  one.  A  civil  war  is  one  in  which  the  opposing 
parties  are  distributed  over  the  territory ;  while  a  war  in  which 
they  are  localized  may  be  called  a  rebellion*  insurrection  or  re- 
volt. A  civil  war  again  does  not  aim  at  the  destruction  of 
unity,  but  rather  at  some  change  of  government,  constitution  or 
laws,  while  the  other  may  aim  at  sundering  parts  before  united. 
With  internal  wars  international  law  comes  into  contact  so 
far  as  the  laws  of  war,  that  is,  of  humanity  and  natural  justice 
are  concerned,  and  also  in  the  bearings  of  the  war  upon  the  in- 
leiests  and  rights  of  foreign  states — a  point  to  be  cor»^i^  -»*^  in 
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the  aequeL  (§  166  h.)  In  every  state  there  are  laws  against 
resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  government^  defining  sedition^ 
treason,  and  the  like,  and  punishing  in  person  or  property  oi 
both.  When  an  internal  war  breaks  out,  the  government  must 
determine  whether  the  municipal  or  the  international  code,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  shall  be  adopted.  In  general  the  relation  of 
the  parties  (mg/U  to  be  nearly  those  of  ordinary  war,  which  hu 
manity  demands,  and  tcill  he,  because  otherwise  the  law  of  re 
taliation  will  be  applied.  Municipal  law  may  be  enforced  with 
less  evil  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  than  of  personal  penalties ; 
fines  or  confiscations  may  be  efficacious  in  strengthening  the 
^vemment  and  deterring  from  rebellion.  If  slaves,  as  among 
OS,  form  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  rebels,  since  slavery  is  lo- 
cal and  the  law  of  nations  knows  of  no  such  thing  (§  70,  §  138), 
the  advancing  military  power  of  the  government  may  set  them 
free  and  use  or  protect  them ;  and  indeed,  if  force  overthrows 
the  local  laws  on  which  slavery  rests,  they  become  free  of  course. 

The  same  rules  of  war  are  required  in  such  a  war  as  in  any 
other — the  same  ways  of  fighting,  the  same  treatment  of  pris- 
oners, of  cembatants,  of  nen-combatants,  and  of  private  prop- 
erty by  the  army  where  it  passes :  so  also  natural  justice  de- 
mands the  same  veracity  and  faithAilness  which  are  binding 
in  the  intercourse  of  all  moral  beings. 

Nations  thus  treating  rebels  by  no  means  concede  thereby 
that  they  form  a  state,  or  that  they  are  de  facto  such.  There 
is  a  difference  between  belligerents  and  belligerent  states, 
which  has  been  t»o  much  overlooked. 

When  a  war  ends  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  insurgents, 
municipal  law  may  clench  the  naQ  which  war  has  driven,  may 
hang,  after  legal  process,  instead  of  shooting,  and  confiscate  the 
whole  instead  of  plundering  a  part.  But  a  wise  and  civilized 
nation  will  exercise  only  so  much  of  this  legal  vengeance,  as 
the  interests  of  lasting  order  imperiously  demand. 

Again,  as  savage  tribes  are  not  g<^emed  by  the  justice 
which  is  acknowledged  in  Christian  lands,  inter-  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
national  law  is  here  likewise  inapplicable.    But  "^^ 
here  one  of  the  parties  being  a  subject  of  a  code  which  h« 
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believes  to  be  founded  in  jnetice,  it  would  be  flagitious  for  him 
to  depart  from  the  essential  principles  which  he  observes  to- 
wards other  Christian  states.  Thus  while  sommarj  punish- 
ment foi*  robbery  and  treachery  may  be  expedient,  the  Chris- 
tian state  is  bound  by  its  own  character  and  practice,  in  war- 
ring with  savages,  to  exercise  good  faith  and  humanity,  to  treat 
prisoners  I  well,  to  respect  treaties  and  truces,  and  to  regard  the 
civil  rights  of  the  savage  communities.  For  though  too  de- 
graded to  understand  what  their  obligations  are,  they  can  be 
raised  far  above  their  present  level  by  humane  examples ;  while 
civilized  men,  falling  down  in  their  dealings  with  savages  to 
their  level,  only  increase  their  spirit  of  suspicion  and  revenge, 
and  sink  them  to  lower  depths  of  ferocity. 

Here  let  it  be  added,  that  the  civilized  and  hall-civilized 
DwUingswithciT.  nations  of  the  world,  which  have  not  owned  our 
di*^o°*o?JS  Tur  ^^^  o^  nations,  deserve  a  peculiar  consideration. 
•^•^  The  object  in  their  case  ought  to  be  not  only  to 

act  justly  and  kindly  towards  them,  but  also  to  lead  them  to 
adopt  our  international  law.  Why  should  they  not,  if  it  is 
based  on  the  true  principles  of  human  natm:^,  presupposcb  a 
universal  morality,  and  is  thus  fitted  to  be  the  law  of  mankind  i 
In  all  probability  a  short  time  will  be  needed  to  bring  Per&ia, 
Siam,  China,  or  Japan,  under  this  law,  compared  with  that  dcuv 
ing  which  Christian  states  have  been  making  and  breaking  it. 

§13Y. 

With  piracy,  however,  the  law  of  nations  has  to  do,  as  it 
piratoB  and  ch«ir  ^®  *  crimo  not  agaiust  any  particular  state,  bnt 
treaLment.  against  all  statcs  and  the  establiehed  order  of  the 

world.  Piracy  is  robbery  on  the  sea,  or  by  descent  from  the 
sea  upon  the  coast,  committed  by  persons  not  holding  a  com- 
mission from,  or  at  the  time  pertaining  to,  any  established 
state.  It  is  the  act  (1.)  of  persons  who  form  an  organization 
for  the  purposes  of  plunder,  but  who,  inasmuch  as  such  a  body 
is  not  constituted  for  political  purposes,  cannot  be  said  to  be  n 
body  politic ;  (2.)  of  persons  who,  having  in  defiance  of  law 
seized  possession  of  a  chartered  vessel,  use  it  for  the  purpoM 
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of  robbery;  (3.)  of  persons  taking  a  commission  from  two  bel- 
ligerent adversaries.  The  reason  for  ranking  these  lattei 
among  pirates  is,  that  the  anim/m  furwndi  is  shown  by  acting 
under  two  repugnant  authorities.  It  has  been  held  by  some 
that  a  vessel  which  takes  commissions  even  from  two  allies^  i? 
guilty  of  piracy,*  but  others,  as  Wheaton  (El.  II.  2,  §  15),  and 
Phillimore  (I.  394),  regard  such  an  act  only  as  illegal  and 
irregular. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  held  to  be  piracy,  if  a  privateer 
or  other  armed  vessel,  exceeding  its  commission,  prey  on  com- 
merce admitted  by  its  sovereign  to  be  friendly.  0£Fences  of 
this  kind  entitle  the  injured  party  to  compensation,  but  the 
jurisdiction  belongs  to  the  vessel's  sovereign,  who  is  responsi 
ble  for  the  conduct  of  his  oflScer. 

Piracy  being  a  crime  against  nations,  may  be  brought  be- 
fore any  court,  no  matter  what  the  nationality  of  the  plaintift' 
or  the  origin  of  the  pirate  may  be.  It  is  a  natural  although 
not  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  principle,  that  an  acquittal 
by  any  court  in  Christendom  is  an  effectual  bar  against  another 
trial  for  the  same  offence. 

As  pirates  acquire  no  title  to  what  they  take,  on  recapture 
it  reverts  to  the  proprietor  ^vithout  application  of  the  rule  of 
postliminy.     (Comp.  §  143.) 

The  punishment  of  piracy  depends  on  the  muncipal  law  of 
the  state  where  the  offence  is  tried :  the  established  penalty  is 
death. 

The  law  of  each  state  may  enlarge  the  definition  of  the 
crime  of  piracy,  but  must  confine*  the  operation  of  the  new  de- 
finition to  its  own  citizens  and  to  foreigners  on  its  own  vessels. 
So  by  treaty  two  states  may  agree  to  regard  as  piracy  a  parti- 
cular crime  which  is  not  classed  Under  international  piracy. 
The  effect  of  such  a  treaty  is  to  give  to  both  states  jurisdiction 
for  this  crime  over  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  both,  but  its 
operation  has  no  bearing  on  other  nations. 

In  the  time  of  Bynkershoek  it  was  made  a  question  whethei 

*  This  is  tatigbt  by  HautefeuiUe  (I.  190  ed.  2)  after  Maas6,  de  Martens  (but  lei 

« 

artnateura,  Cliap.  2.  §  14)  and  Valin. 
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the  Barbary  powers  were  pirates,  as  earlier  writers  on  the  lav 
of  nations  had  pronounced  them  to  be.  He  decides  that  the} 
form  states,  and  may  be  ^'justi  hostes"  in  war;  and  that  in 
fact  Europe  had  acknowledged  this  by  making  treaties  with 
them.  No  one  now  will  question  this,  especially  as  in  the 
course  of  time  these  states, — those  of  them  which  still  exist, — 
have  in  a  measure  laid  aside  their  piratical  habits.^  (Note  12.) 

§138. 

In  the  progress  of  humane  and  Christian  principles,  and 
1.  the  .uv-tr.de  of  corroct  vicws  of  humau  rights,  slavery  has 
piracy  ?  comc  to  be  regarded  as  an  unjust  and  cruel  degrar 

dation  of  man  made  in  the  image  of  God.  It  is,  accordingly,  a 
itdtiLS  unprotected  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  supported  where 
it  exists,  only  by  local  law.  (§  70.)  Hence  persons  seized  to  be 
sold  as  slaves  in  a  territory  where  the  importation  of  slaves  is 
forbidden,  commit  no  crime  when  they  get  possession  of  the 
vessel,  and  either  slay  the  crew,  or  compel  them  to  sail  for 
another  country.  They  are  only  defending  their  lawful  rights. 
Thus,  when  certain  blacks  who  had  lately  been  imported  into 
Cuba  from  Africa,  and  were  therefore  illegally  held  in  bond- 
age, and  were  by  right  free  according  to  Spanish  law,  rose  on 
the  crew  between  Havana  and  Puerto  Principe,  killed  the 
captain,  and  finally  came  into  the  waters  of  the  United  States, 
it  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  if  they  had  been  slaves, 
our  treaties  with  Spain  would  have  required  their  restoration, 
but  that  they  were  not  slaves,  and  if  not  slaves,  not  pirates.t 

With  new  views  of  men's  rights,  and  with  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  woes  inflicted  on  Africa  by  the  slave-trade,  this  traffic, 
which  misguided  benevolence  at  first  suggested,  became  abhor 

*  For  piracy  in  general,  comp.  especially  Bynkersh.  Quest.  J.  F.  I.  17,  entitled 
de  Piratica,  et  an  Barbari  in  Africa  slnt  pirates.  Comp.  also  Kent,  Lect  IX.,  and 
Wildman,  11.  150.  The  prindpal  passages  of  the  Roman  lawyers  respecting  restora- 
tion of  things  taken  by  pirates  without  postliminy,  are  one  from  XJlpian  (Dig.  49, 
lit  16,  24),  ^  qui  a  latronibus  captus  est,  servus  latronum  non  est ;  nee  postliminium 
illi  neccssarium  est,"  and  one  from  Paulus  (u.  s.  19,  g  2),  *'a  piratis  aut  latroiib^if 
eapti  liberi  permanent*' 

f  United  States  i*.  The  Amistad,  15  Peters,  618^08. 
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rent  to  the  feelings  of  ChnBtendom,  and  hac>  eTerywheit 
Decome  unlawfiiL  Denmark,  we  believe,  led  the  way,  in  1792, 
by  prohibiting  the  slave-trade,  and  importation  into  her 
colonies  of  slaves  from  abroad  after  the  year  1802.  Under  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  importation  of  slaves 
could  not  become  illegal  before  1808,  but  acts  passed  in  1794 
and  1800,  forbade  all  citizens  and  residents  to  carry  slaves 
from  this  country  to  a  foreign  one,  or  from  one  foreign  country 
to  auothen  In  1807  the  importation  of  slaves  was  made  to 
cease  after  January  1,  1808,  and  in  1818  a  law  was  passed  in- 
creasing the  penalties  of  the  trade,  and  applying  to  all  participa* 
tion  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  it.  In  1819  the  vessels 
and  effects  of  citizens  found  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  trade 
were  made  liable  to  seizure  and  coniiscation.  And  by  the  act 
of  March  3, 1820,  all  persons  over  whom  our  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends, that  is,  all  persons  in  vessels  owned  within  the  United 
States,  and  all  citizens  on  foreign  vessels,  concerned  in  the 
Blave-trade,  or  in  kidnapping  n^roes  or  mulattoes,  were  to  be 
deemed  pirates  and  to  suffer  death. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  first  act  declaring  the  slave-trade  un- 
lawful was  passed  in  1807,  but  not  until  1824  was  it  pronoun- 
ced to  be  piracy.  Nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  sub- 
sequently passed  laws  more  or  less  stringent  against  the  trafiic. 
Its  abolition  was  conceded  by  Spain  in  her  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  in  September,  1817.  Portugal  agreed  to  prohibit  it 
north  of  the  equator,  by  treaty  with  England,  of  January  22, 
1815,  and  it  ought  by  the  same  treaty  to  have  come  altogether 
to  an  end  when  the  independence  of  Brazil  was  acknowledged 
in  1825.  It  ceased  to  be  legal  in  Brazil  by  1830,  and  in  1831, 
a  law  of  that  country  not  only  freed  all  slaves  who  should  be 
imported  afterwards,  but  also  provided  for  their  reconveyance 
to  Africa. 

In  1824,  the  House  of  Representatives  in  our  Congress,  by 
a  very  large  majority,  requested  the  President  to  make  arrange- 
ments, by  which  the  slave-trade  should  become  piracy  undei 
international  law ;  but  nothing  was  herieby  effected.  (§  198.) 
Great  Britain,  both  before  and  after  this,  in   a  number  of 
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treaties,  secured  the  Bnppression  of  the  trade,  with  the  mntnal 
rigJit  of  search,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  (§  197.) 
In  her  treaty  with  Brazil,  of  March  13,  1827,  it  was  stipulated 
that,  after  three  years,  a  suhject  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
carrying  on  the  trade,  should  be  deemed  and  treated  as  a 
pirate.  This  must  mean  that  whatever  may  be  done  undei 
the  laws  of  nations,  for  the  detection  and  seizure  of  pirates, 
might  be  done  under  the  treaty  towards  Brazilian  slave-traders 
as  search,  capture,  and  trial  before  the  captor's  courts ;  but 
England  forbore  to  take  the  steps  to  which  the  treaty  gave  her 
a  right.* 

However  much  the  slave-trade  may  deserve  to  be  ranked 
with  piracy,  or  ranked  as  a  worse  crime  still,  it  is  not  yet  such 
by  the  law  of  nations,  and  would  not  be,  if  all  the  nations  in 
Christendom  constituted  it  piracy  by  their  municipal  codes. 
For  the  agreement  of  different  states  in  the  definitions  and 
penalties  of  crimes,  by  no  means  gives  to  any  one  of  them  the 
right  to  execute  the  laws  of  another.  That  power  must  be 
acquired  by  treaty  between  separate  states,  or  by  consent  of 
all  states,  in  which  latter  case  it  would  belong  to  international 
law.  Meanwhile,  the  fact  that  the  slave-trade  has  not  been 
placed  in  this  category,  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
pressmg  it,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel.     (§  199.) 


Section  IV. — Capture  and  Becapture^  Occupatwn  ami 

Recovery  of  Territory. 

§139. 

Capture  of  private  property  has  nearly  disappeared  fix>ni 
land  warfare,  but  is  allowed  by  international  war. 

Capture  In  grene-  n  •       ^i  /»  i  -  . 

rm!,  e«pe  Lilly       as  wcll  m  the  casc  oi  ucutrals  as  of  enemies,  at 

from  enonilea,  •       •    i  i 

sea.  Ine  same  humane  prmciples,  however, 
which  have  put  a  stop  to  it  on  the  one  element,  are  at  work  to 
abridge  its  sphere  on  the  other.  The  rule  already  adopted  b\ 
the  principal  European  powers,  that  free  ships  engaged  in  law 

*  WlldmaD,  II.  150,  Boq.    For  the  section  in  general,  Comp.  Kent,  Lect  IX. 
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fdl  trade  make  free  goods,  is  sure  to  become  muyersal ;  and  if 
6o,  the  hostile  property  exposed  to  the  cmiserB  of  the  othei 
belligerent  may  become  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  trade  of 
plundering  on  the  sea  will  be  hardly  worth  carrying  on. 
Meanwhile,  the  only  specious  pretexts  for  marine  capture  are 
these  two,  that  the  enemy's  commerce  ftimishes  him  with  the 
means  of  war,  so  that  it  may  justly  be  obstructed,  and  tliat  the 
captured  vessels  are  pledges  for  the  reparation  of  injuries. 
The  former  pretext  will  amount  to  nothing,  if  hostile  trade  can 
be  conducted  in  suet  a  way  as  to  exempt  it  from  capture. 
The  other  pretext  will  require  that  sliips  and  goods  captured 
be  regarded,  until  peace  settles  all  questions  between  nations, 
as  simply  detained  to  be  restored,  or  have  an  equivalent  paiJ 
for  them  if  necessary.  We  must  profess,  however,  that  we 
Indulge  that  ^^  pious  chimsera,"  as  it  has  been  called,  that  all 
private  property  on  the  sea,  engaged  in  a  lawftil  trade  to  per- 
mitted ports,  ought  to  cross  the  seas  in  safety ;  we  have  the 
sanction  of  the  authority  of  Franklin,  and  of  sober  propositions 
made  by  our  own  government,  for  regarding  such  a  rule  as 
both  desirable  and  practicable ;  we  must  esteem  it  nearer  to 
justice,  and  certainly  to  humanity,  than  the  present  inequality 
of  risk  on  the  two  elements ;  and  it  will  probably  be  found, 
owing  to  the  new  rule  in  favor  of  neutrals,  that  marine  capture 
will  not  be  worth  retaining.* 

The  fact,  meanwhile,  is,  that  on  land  the  property  of  com- 
batants, when  taken  in  battle,  goes  to  the  victors,  and  that 
soldiers  have  generally  fi-ee  license  of  plunder  at  the  storming 
of  towns.  On  the  sea,  property  of  the  enemy's  subjects  in 
their  ships  is  lawfril  prize,  unless  secured  by  a  special  permit. 
And  on  both  elements  most  kinds  of  public  property  of  the 
enemy  are  exposed  to  hostile  depredations.  The  right  is  ex- 
ercised even  against  such  vessels  as  have  had  no  notice  of  tlie 
commencement  of  hostilities,  and  everywhere  except  in  neutrid 
waters. 

*  In  a  meeting  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  reso 
Intions  have  been  recently  passed  to  memorialize  the  congresii  expected  to  meet  at 
l*arip,  in  favor  of  the  exemption  of  private  property  on  the  sea  from  CHpfure.  Tlie 
resolution  passed  at  Bremen,  Dec.  2,  1869,  is  as  follows :— **  That  the  iimolabili;j 
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§140. 

From  the  principle  that  states  are  the  belligerent  parties, 
it  flows,  as  we  have  seen,  that  an  authority  de- 
how  and  when  be-  rived  from  the  state  is  necessary,  before  a  prize 

can  be  taken.  It  flows,  also,  from  the  same  prin-  j 
eiple,  that  all  private  title  to  prize  must  be  derived  from  the 
laws  of  the  state.  When  does  such  a  title  commence  ?  Some 
have  said,  at  the  moment  of  capture,  or  of  taking  possessiou, 
ab  though  the  vessel  taken  were  a  rea  nulUica;  others,  after 
twenty-four  hours'  possession ;  others,  when  the  prize  is  carried 
infra  prcesidia^  and  is  thus  secure  against  recapture ;  *  and 
others,  finally,  when  a  court  has  adjudged  it  to  the  captor. 
"The  question,"  says  Kent,  "never  arises  but  between  the 
original  owner  and  a  neutral  purchasing  from  the  captor ;  and 
between  the  original  owner  and  the  recaptor.  If  a  captured 
ship  escape  from  the  captor,  or  is  retaken,  or  the  owner  ran- 
Boms  her,  his  property  is  thereby  revested.  But  if  neither  of 
these  events  happens,  the  question  as  to  change  of  title  is  open 
to  diBpute,  and  many  arbitrary  lines  have  bl  drawn,  pa^ly 
from  policy,  to  prevent  too  easy  disposition  of  the  property  of 
neutrals,  and  partly  from  equity,  to  extend  \hQ  jua  postUfninii 
in  favor  of  the  owner."  f  Thus  there  is  no  settled  view  or 
principle  as  to  the  time  when  a  title  from  capture  begins. 
Perhaps  no  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  any  more  than  in 
answering  the  question  when  occupation  ends  in  ownership, 
which  the  laws  of  different  states  will  determine  differently. 
The  state's  title  begins  in  the  fact  of  seizure  according  to  thu 

of  person  and  property  in  time  of  war,  on  the  high  seas,  extended  also  to  the  eubjecta 
and  citizens  of  belligerent  states,  except  so  far  as  the  operations  of  war  nfecenarily 
restrict  the  same,  is  imperatively  demanded  by  the  sentiments  of  Justice  uniyersaUy 
eutertained  at  the  present  day.*'  They  then  request  the  senate  of  Bremen  to  sup- 
port this  principle,  and  to  lay  the  subject  before  the  German  confederation  or  the 
proposed  congress. 

»  Comp.  Bynkersh.  Qusest  J.  P.  I.  4.  The  twenty  four  hours*  rule  grew  up  in 
modem  Euro{)e,  and  is  purely  arbitrary.  The  rule  that  the  prize  must  be  carried 
infra  presidia  was  a  Roman  one ;  **  ci\ju8  juris  non  alia  ratio  est  quam  quod  tianc 
un  nis  rei  perg^equendse  et  recuperandse  spcs  decollaverit**    Bynkersh.  u.  a. 

f  Kent,  I.  101,  Lect.  V. 
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rights  of  war — ^that  is,  ^'  when  the  battle  ie  over,  and  the  epe% 
recupercmdi  is  srone."  (Phillimore  3,  460.)  But  the  title  can  be 
contested  in  certain  circumstances  by  neutral  governments,  as 
on  the  ground  that  capture  was  made  in  their  waters;  or  bj 
private  subjects  of  neutral  governments,  as  in  the  various  caser 
of  seizure  of  neutral  goods  and  ships;  or  by  subjects  of  the  en- 
emy, as  where  licenses  to  trade  were  not  respected  by  the  cap- 
tor. If,  now,  a  neutral  buys  the  prize  immediately  after 
capture,  he  buys  it  subject  to  the  claims  of  injured  parties,  and 
has  his  remedy  in  the  captor's  courts,  provided  the  latter 
conveys  that  for  which  he  had  no  good  title.  If  the  owner 
ransoms  her,  he  extinguishes  the  captor's  title,  of  whatever 
kind  it  be,  good  or  bad.  The  laws  of  the  state  determine  the 
steps  which  the  captor,  as  the  state's  agent,  must  take  in  regard 
to  the  property,  and  especially  at  what  time  he  is  allowed  to 
have  an  entire  or  partial  interest  in  the  things  taken.  It  is 
the  first  duty  of  the  captor,  says  Mr.  Wildman  (2,  176,)  to 
bring  in  his  prize  for  adjudication,  but  ^'  if  this  is  impossible, 
his  next  duty  is  to  destroy  the  enemy's  property :  if  it  be 
doubtful  whether  it  be  the  enemy's  property,  and  impossible 
to  bring  it  in,  no  such  obligation  arises,  and  the  safe  and  prop- 
er course  is  to  dismiss."  Of  course,  if  this  doctrine,  based  on 
English  decisions,  be  true,  destruction  of  neutral  ships  or  prop- 
erty by  mistake  must  be  made  good  by  the  cruiser's  goverYi- 
ment.*  ,  (Note  18.) 

§  141. 

By  modem  usage,  a  Complete  title  to  a  prize  taken  at  sea, 
is  given  to  the  captor  only  by  the  sentence  of  a  oompieu  utie 
competent  court.  By  a  competent  court  is  in-  «*^«"^y»«»ort. 
tended  one  which,  by  the  law  of  the  state,  has  jurisdiction  in 
matters  pertaining  to  prize,  no  matter  what  other  jurisdiction 
it  may  have,  or  not  have.  Such  courts  in  the  United  States, 
are  the  district  and  circuit  courts  of  the  confederation,  with 
appeal  up  through  the  circuit  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 

*  The  dootrina  is  miflafe  for  neatnJa,  where  the  ondMr  pertaiiu  to  a  beUigerenf 
dlf/Mfa.  attempting  to  become  a  nation,  no|  to  a  lawftil  and  acknowledged  power. 
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Union  ;  such  were,  in  France,  after  1659,  the  council  of  prizes, 
with  ajipeal  to  the  council  of  state,  and  tlience  to  the  rojral 
council  of  finance ;  and  such  are,  in  the  British  dominion?*,  the 
vice-admiralty  and  admiralty  courts,  from  whom  appeal  lit^s 
to  a  committee  of  members  of  the  privy  council,  known  as 
the  Judicial  Committee.  And,  in  general,  the  court  must  be 
one  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  captor's  sovereign,  and 
holding  its  session  at  home  or  within  the  territory  of  an  ally. 
A  consul  or  ambassador,  residing  abroad,  has  no  jurisdiction, 
it  ig  held,  iji  prize  cases  ;  and  when  the  French  government,  ip 
1796,  allowed  their  consuls  and  vice-consuls,  in  neutral  ports, 
to  decide  such  questions,  Sir  W.  Scott  declaimed  it  a  thing  un- 
heard of.  (Manning,  p.  381 ;  Heftier,  §  138.)  Neutrality  is  too 
delicate  a  thing  to  allow  either  the  courts  or  territory  of  neu- 
trals to  be  used  in  such  cases.*  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
that  the  prize  itself  should  be  conveyed  into  the  ports  of  the 
captor's  sovereign  or  of  his  ally,  but  if  a  neutral  consents,  it 
may  be  taken  into  a  convenient  port  of  that  description.  Such 
consent  the  neutral  may  give  or  withhold,  as  he  judges  best, 
and  it  is  not  generally  withheld;  but  perhaps  the  strictest 
notion  of  what  neutrality  requires,  and  the  true  policy  of 
neutrals,  which  is  to  render  capture  on  the  high  seas  as  incon- 
venient as  possible,  demand  of  them  to  close  their  ports  to 
prizes,  unless  some  urgent  cause,  as  a  storm  or  the  vessel's 
condition,  should  render  temporary  sojourn  there  necessary. 
It  will  be  the  captor's  right,  if  the  neutral  opens  his  ports,  to 
carry  there  prizes  taken  from  the  neutral's  own  subjects  as 
well  as  those  belonging  to  any  other  nationality. 

§142. 

It  may,  for  various  reasons,  be  inconvenient  to  send  a  prize 
EaDBora  of  cap-  ^^^^  ^  'poTty  and  a  captor  so  situated  will  be  apt, 
lured  veiwciB.  jf  permitted,  to  let  the  prize  go  free  again  for  less 
than  its  worth.    For  these  reasons,  and  in  accordance  with  tlie 

*  Sir  W.  S-jott  knew  of  no  inatance  where  neutral  coarte  exerdsed  such  jurisdio> 
tion,  but  Mr.  Manning  produces  one  from  a  treaty  made  between  Denmark  and 
Genoa  in  1789.    (?.  881.) 
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practice  of  ransom  formerly  bo  common  on  the  land,  it  be- 
gan to  be,  about  tlie  end  of  die  ITth  century,  the  custom  to 
allo«<^  captors  to  liberate  a  captured  vessel  on  an  engagement 
to  pay  a  certain  ransom.     The  receipt  for  the  ransom  is  of  th€ 
nature  of  a  passport  or  safe  conduct,  and  contains  a  permission 
good  against  all  cruisers  of  the  belligerent  or  his  ally,  to  pur 
sne  a  certain  voyage.    Only  in  cases  of  necessity  can  the  route 
and  time  laid  down  be  departed  from  without  violating  the 
contract.    The  contract  insmres  against  molestation  from  othei 
cruisers,  but  not  against  other  kiu^s  of  hazard,  and  the  ran 
Bom  would  still  be  binding,  if  nothing  were  said  to  the  contraiy 
in  case  the  vessel  perished  by  the  perils  of  the  seas. 

As  it  IB  difficult  to  enforce  the  payment  of  ransom  during 
war,  the  custom  has  prevailed  more  or  less  to  Hort«ge«to8eoiire 
deliver  over  to  the  captor  hostages,  who  might  be  ^^®  »"«>«». 
detained  until  the  liquida,t;ion  of  the  contract,  and-  whose  ex- 
penses were  provided  for  in  the  ransom-bill.  The  hostage 
being  only  collateral  security,  his  death  or  flight  cannot  release 
from  the  contract.  If  the  master  or  owners  refuse  to  fiilfi  I 
their  stipulation,  the  hostage's  remedy  lies  in  an  appeal  to  the 
courtB'of  the  captor's  or  owner's  country. 

If  a  ransomed  vessel  is  captured  out  of  its  course  and  con- 
demned, the  ransom  is  deducted  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
vessel,  and  only  the  remainder  goes  to  the  second  captor.  If 
the  captor's  vessel  is  recaptured,  with  the  ransom-contract,  or 
with  the  hostages,  or  with  both  on  board,  there  is  held  to  be  a 
complete  end  to  all  claim  for  payment.*  K,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  captor's  vessel  is  taken  after  putting  the  ransom-bill 
and  hostage  in  a  place  of  safety,  the  contract  continues  unim- 
paired: nay,  it  is  held  so  to  continue,  if  the  captor's  vessel  is 
taken,  and  the  securities  for  the  payment  of  ransom  are  con- 
cealed BO  as  not  to  come  into  the  actual  possession  of  the  second 
captor.  And,  again,  when  a  captor's  vessel  was  captured  with 
the  hoi^tage  and  ransom-bill  on  board,  in  which  there  was  an 

♦  So  Wildman,  II.  273,  after  Valin.  But  why,  if  the  first  captor  had  transmitteJ 
the  bin,  Tetaisisg  Uie  hostage  who  is  only  a  collateral  security,  should  not  liis  claioi 
be  still  goo''  f 

16 
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afpreement  that  payment  should  be  binding  notwithst;uiding 
Buch  second  capture,  the  English  courts  decided  that  the  iirst 
captor,  being  an  alien,  could  not  by  their  laws  bring  a  suit  (ot 
the  recovery  of  a  right  acquired  in  actual  war.  But  in  this 
case  the  hostage  might  sae,  or  in  case  of  his  death,  the  captoi 
after  the  end  of  the  war.* 

The  master  of  a  vessel  being  an  agent  for  the  owners,  they 
are  bound  by  his  act,  when  not  fraudulent  nor  contrary  to 
usage.  But  if  the  ransom  should  exceed  the  value  of  ship  and 
cargo,  it  is  held  that  the  owners  by  surrendering  these  may  be 
free  from  obligation. 

A  ransom  contract  is  valid  under  the  law  of  nations,  al- 
though made  in  war,  since  it  contemplates  a  state  of  war  which 
it  seeks  to  mitigate.  Nevertheless  no  nation  is  bound  to  allow 
its  citizens  to  give  or  receive  ransom-bills.  By*  a  French  ordi- 
nance of  1756,  privateers  were  forbidden  to  ransom  a  vessel 
until  they  had  sent  three  prizes  into  port.  The  power  of 
granting  ransom  has  been  taken  away  by  acts  of  parliament 
from  English  cruisers,  except  in  extreme  cases  to  be  allowed 
by  the  courts  of  admiralty.  The  reason  alleged  for  this  l^ia- 
lation  is,  that  captors  might  abuse  their  power  of  ransoming 
vessels  and  injure  neutral  trade.         (Note  14.) 

§143. 

If  according  to  the  received  right  of  war  a  thing  taken  from 
the  enemy  becomes  the  property  of  the  captor,  it 

Recapture.  ^  ,       ^  i  -ii  „\ 

Riirhts    of    the  ougM  whcn  retaken  to  become  the  property  of  tiie 

second  captor.  But  smce  the  captors  right  comea 
to  him  from  the  state,  the  state  may  decide  how  far  he  shall  be 
rewarded,  if  at  all,  for  his  risks  and  labor  in  retaking  what  had 
belonged  to  a  fellow-subject.  It  seemed  inequitable  tliat  tlie 
original  owner  should  wholly  lose  his  right  to  what  had  been 
lecently  his  own,  while  the  recaptor,  an  inhabitant  of  the  same 
)r  of  a  friendly  coiHitry,  at  the  end  of  two  acts  of  violence, 
same  into  possession  of  the  same  property.  And  yet  policy  a£ 
woU  as  justice  should  hold  out  a  prospect  of  reward  for  a  re- 

•  WUdouuD,  n.  27ft 
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capture,  whicji  the  cruiser  would  otherwise  be  apt  to  shrink 
from,  aiid  which  brought  with  it  its  hazards.  We  are  led  ther. 
to  the  questions  when  and  how  far  the  rights  of  the  original 
ovmer  revert  to  him,  and  to  the  right  of  salvage  or  the  premi 
am  granted  for  recapture.  And  as  the  return  of  property  to 
its  first  owner  appears  in  the  shape  of  the  Boman  doctrine  ol 
postliminy,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  briefly  what  the  Boman 
postliminy  was,  and  how  it  differs  from  that  which  is  known 
to  modem  international  law. 

By  ancient  ju%  gerbtium  all  things  seized  by  the  enemy  be- 
came his  property,  and  thus  free  persons  became 
slaves.  The  Bomans  regarded  such  a  person,  if 
a  captive  from  among  themselves,  as  suffering  capUia  demi/nu- 
tio^  or  losing  his  statns  of  freedom,  precisely  as  a  foreigner 
would  lose  his.  If  taken  by  Bomans.  -Suppose  now  such  a  per- 
son to  be  recaptured,  or  ransomed,  or  to  have  escaped,  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  what  was  his  status  on  his  return  to  Bome.  To 
remove  all  difficulty  lih^  jus  postliminii*  was  devised,  as  a 
l^al  fiction,  according  to  which  he  was  treated  as  not  having 
been  away,  or  at  least  as  having  only  been  absent  from  his 
threshold,  and  all  his  lost  rights  or  rights  in  abeyance  were  re- 
stored to  him.  The  same^t^tf  was  extended  so  as  to  cover  cer- 
tain kinds  of  things  captured  by  the  enemy,  namely,  slaves, 
ships  of  war  and  transport,  mules,  horses  and  land,  which  thus 
returned  on  recapture  to  their  original  owner.  Postliminy  had 
no  application  to  civil  war,  where  the  factions  were  not  enemies 
!:!  a  political  sense,  nor  to  war  with  pirates,  because  they  were 
robbers,  incapable  of  rights ;  but  qply  to  legitimate  war  between 
twc  states.  Kor  could  its  advantages  be  open  to  a  deserter  or 
other  betrayer  of  his  post,  or  to  one  whom  the  state  itself  had 
given  up  to  the  enemy.  If  a  free  person,  taken  in  war,  was 
ransomed  by  another,  whose  tie  of  relationship  to  the  captive 
did  not  oblige  him  so  to  act,  his  rights  seem  not  immediately  to 

*  Probably  fiom  poil  in  the  sense  behind^  and  Umtn  the  (hrethM.  Comp.  post 
iceoium,  poetognani.  As  postsoenium  denotes  the  space  behhid  the  scene,  so  might 
pietlitninium,  ori^nally,  the  space  behind  the  thi^eshold^Vhenoe  thr  fact  of  returt 
bi:hibd  the  threshold  or  into  the  house. 
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have  reverted  to  liim  hy  j'us  po«QMriimi  on  his  retam  to  B  >roM 
s(  il,but  he  continued  in  the  relation  to  the  ransomer  not  stridr 
ly  of  a  slave,  but  of  one  whose  body  could  be  held  until  the 
ran;iom  was  paid.  By  a  law  of  the  later  Roman  empire,  five 
years'  service  was  equivalent  to  this  ransom.  If  a  slave  taken 
by  the  enemy  was  thus  ransomed,  he  remained  under  the  ran- 
Bouier's  control  until  his  ransom  was  paid  by  his  former  master 
The  ransomer  within  a  certain  time  could  not  refuse  to  restore 
the  slave  on  the  offer  of  the  ransom  money,  and  then  tbe  ju$ 
posiUmmii  began.* 

It  must  be  regarded  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  sway  of 
Roman  law  over  the  European  mind,  that  the  lawyers  have 
taken  this  road  to  help  the  first  owner  to  his  property  after  re- 
capture. For  the  application  of  the  modem  postliminy  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  Roman.  (1.)  As  to  persons,  freemen 
to  whose  status  it  applied  by  Roman  law  more  than  to  anything 
else,  do  not  lose  their  status  in  modem  times  by  captivity  in 
war.  They  are  absent,  like  travellers  or  merchants,  and  their 
rights  aud  obligations  go  on,  as  far  as  personal  presence  is  nol 
necessary  for  their  exercise.  It  is  true,  iuvl-^d,  that  a  prisoner 
of  war  escaping  from  a  vessel  in  a  neutral  port,  is  protected 
against  recapture  by  this  right,  as  he  would  be.  among  the  Ro- 
raans.t  But  two  nations  might,  if  they  pleased,  agree  to  give 
up  such  escaped  captives ;  and  the  not  doing  so  may  be  best  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  that  the  laws  of  one  country  do  not  ex- 
tend into  the  territory  of  another,  and  especially  that  the  laws 
of  a  war  in  which  I  have  no  part,  ought  not  to  affect  my  friend 
or  subject  within  my  borde^^s, — ^the  principle  in  short  which 
makes  express  conventions  of  extradition  necessary.      And, 

*  I  follow  especially  E.  F.  Ease,  das  Jus  postlimmii  und  die  fictio  legis  Comelis 
flalle,  1851. 

•I  Paulus,  in  19,  §  8,  Dig.  XLIX.  16.  "Si  in  civitatem  sociara  amicamve,  aat 
■d  regem  sociuiu  vel  amicuro  venerit,  statim  postliminio  redisse  ridctur ;  qnia  il*i 
primum  nomine  publico  tutus  esse  incipit." — Here  not  siuiply  a  state  or  king  cUlied 
in  war^  but  any  non-hostile,  fHendly,  or,  as  we  should  say,  neutral  power  is  included 
This  is  denied  by  Grotius,  III.  9,  §  2,  and  Bynkersh.  Qusest.  J.  P.,  I.  16,  but  such  a 
•ense  given  to  amicus  would  restrict  the  postliminy  to  times  of  war,  whereas  Pan^Qi 
U  si>eald:.2  generally  of  its  exLtcnce  iu  war  or  peace.     Comp.  Base,  p.  68. 
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&gf»]U,  Bonian  postliminy  applied  to  slaveft,  but  as  slavery  ii 
not  sanctioned  by  the  modem  law  of  nations  (oomp.  §  70,)  it 
can  obtain  no  application  in  r^ard  to  them. 

As  for  the  private  relations  of  returned  captives,  the  Ro- 
man law  held  marriage  to  cease  with  captivity,  which  is  abhor 
rent  to  Christian  doctrine.  Public  personal  relations  by  mod 
em  law  continue  after  captivity,  but  the  laws  of  each  state  de* 
termine  how  far  their  advantages,  as  salary  during  absence  foi 
example,  can  be  claimed  on  return  to  one's  own  country.  The 
Boman  law  refused  to  admit  such  claims.*  (2.)  As  to  the  limit 
of  time  within  which  ihejtis  posfUtninii  takes  effect,  we  are 
not  aware  that  Roman  law  contains  any  definition.  Modem 
usage  gives  complete  possession  of  booty  to  the  enemy  on  land, 
afler  he  has  held  it  for  twenty-four  hour8,t  so  that  the  former 
owner  cannot  claim  it  again  from  the  purchaser ;  ihe  reason  fo? 
which  limit  is  the  difficulty  of  identifying  such  articles  after  a 
lapse  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  land  is  restored  to  its  origin- 
al owner,  until  peace  or  destruction  of  national  existence  has 
transferred  sovereignty  to  a  conqueror.  (3.)  By  modem  law 
captured  ships  with  the  goods  on  board,  carried  infra prcesidia 
by  the  enemy  and  condemned,  become  absolutely  his,  so  that, 
if  they  are  afterwards  recaptured  or  repurchased  by  a  neutral, 
the  former  owner  has  nothing  to  do  with  them :  their  connec- 
tion with  him  has  wholly  ceased*  It  is  only  in  the  interval  be- 
tween capture  and  complete  possession  that  his  right  of  post- 
liminy continues.  This  was  otherwise  by  Roman  law;  the 
right  affected  all  those  kinds  of  things  which  were  under  its 
operation  at  all,  when  they  came  into  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  more,  the  more  clearly  they  had  passed  int^  his  domi- 
uium.:^    (4.)  As  to  limit  of  place  modem  postliminy  takes 

•  HeflPler,  §  190. 

f  The  Romans  had  a  practice  often  mentioned  by  Livy  (as  Y.'  16),  of  bringing 
Ixick  the  booty,  allowing  former  owners  to  take  their  property  back,  and  selling 
tbc  resL    Two,  three,  or  thirty  days  were  alio  we  J  for  this  reclamation. 

X  Bynkerah.  Qua^t.  J.  P.,  L  6,  denies  that  there  is  any  postliminy  when  a  yessel 
baa  not  been  brought  into  port     ^  Qui  sciunt  quid  postliminium  sit,  sciunt  quoqne 
wm  ease  nisi  ejus,  quod  in  hostis  dominium  transierat    Dioendum  erat  [i.  e.  instead 
of  calling  it  by  this  name,]  ante  deductionem  in  portum,  res  non  esse  factas  hosdom 
'<A  remansipw?  pr  oris  domini,  rccuperauu  igilur  el  ccderc  et  non  recupcratort" 
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effect  only  within  the  territory  of  the  captor  or  his  ally,  with 
the  single  exception  already  mentioned  of  captiveB  escaping 
ashore  in  a  nentral  port.  But  the  Roman,  it  seems  most  proV 
able,  took  effect  within  the  borders  of  any  friendly  nation. 

A  nation  may  make  what  laws  it  pleases  in  regard  to  the 
recapture  of  the  goods  of  one  of  its  subjects  by  another,  but  is 
bound  to  follow  ihejt^j>a8tlimitm  in  cases  affecting  the  prop- 
erty of  neutrals. 

§1*4. 

The  laws  of  some  states  hold  out  special  rewards  to  en 
Rewards  for  eap-  oourago  the  capturc  of  vcsscls,  especially  of  com- 
eJJJu"**  ^^  ""  missioned  vessels,  of  their  enemies.    Such  is  the 

Salvage,  head-money  of  five  pounds,  due  under  a  section  of 
the  British  prize  act,  to  all  on  board  an  armed  vessel  acting 
under  public  authority,  for  every  man  on  board  of  a  similar 
captured  vessel  who  was  living  at  the  beginning  of  the  engage- 
ment. Such,  too,  in  a  sense,  are  the  advantages  given  to  other 
vessels  which  have  assisted  the^  capturing  one,  or  even  started 
to  render  assistance.^  But  the  claim  for  compensation  is  far 
more  reasonable  when  the  crew  of  one  vessel  have  saved  an- 
other and  its  goods  from  pirates,  lawftd  enemies  or  perils  of  the 
seas.  This  is  called  salvage,  and  answers  to  the  claim  for  the 
ransom  of  persons  which  the  laws  of  various  nations  have  al- 
lowed. The  legislation  of  a  particular  state  may  withhold  sal- 
vage from  its  citizens  or  subjects,  but  cannot  deprive  a  neutral 
or  an  ally  of  the  exercise  of  this  right. 

The  laws  of  different  nations  vary  in  the  amount  of  reward 
Amoant  of  aai-  which  they  assigu  to  the  rescuer  of  vessels.  In 
^•**'  regard  to  the  salvage  to  be  paid  to  our  recaptors 

or  rescuers  by  the  owners  of  foreign  vessels  and  goods,  the  law 
of  the  United  States  adopts  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  meas- 
uring the  amount  by  that  which  is  paid  by  the  law  of  the  state 
to  which  the  vessel  belongs.  In  regard  to  the  amount  to  be 
paid  by  citizens  or  resident  foreigners  the  law  contains  various 
provisions,  of  from  one  half  to  one  twelfth  of  the  value ;  more 

•  WUdmu,  n.  821-826. 
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l>eiiig  granted  for  the  salvage  of  an  armed  veesel  recaptured, 
than  of  an  unarmed,  and  more  to  a  private  vessel  recapturing 
than  to  a  public  armed  vessel.  In  no  case  is  salvage  cdlowed, 
if  the  recapture  occurs  after  condeiimation  by  a  competent  au- 
choi  it  J,  since  the  property  is  regarded  as  having  passed  over 
from  tlie  original  owner  to  the  captor.  The  provisions  of  th 
law  of  the  most  important  nations  are  given  at  length  by  Dr 
Wheaton.    (  El.  IV.  2,  §  12,  419-424,) 

§148. 

"  Eecte  dixit  Grotius,"  *  says  Bynkershoek,  "  postliminium 
etiam  in  integris  populis  locxma  habere,  ut,  inquit,  ^fli-ct  of  tempo, 
qui  liberi  fiierunt,  suam  recipiant  libertatem,  si  ^^  conquwtB. 
forte  eos  vis  socionim  eximat  hostili  imperio."  (Quest.  J.  P., 
L  16.)  A  state,  after  temporary  occupation  or  after  the  short- 
lived government  of  a  conqueror,  may  be  restored  to  its  pris* 
tine  condition.  Such  was  the  case  with  Holland,  part  of  Ger« 
many  and  Spain  in  the  times  of  Kapoleon.  The  interruption 
of  former  rights  and  the  actions  of  the  conqueror  give  rise  to 
several  perplexing  questions  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  such 
a  coimtry ;  and  as  occupation  is  separated  by  no  very  distinct 
limits  from  ^^  debellation'^  or  complete  conquest,  or  at  least  as  the 
occupier  sometimes  acts  the  conqueror,  hereby,  perhaps,  tlie  per- 
plexity is  increased.  We  follow  HefiFter  (§  188)  principally,  in 
our  brief  representation  of  the  rights  and  obligation  of  a  state 
restored  in  this  postliminary  way.   (Comp.  Phill.  111.  680,  et  seq.) 

Such  restoration  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  whenever 
the  conquering  occupant  by  treaty  abandons  his  conquests  or  is 
driven  out,  whether  by  the  inhabitants  or  by  an  ally.  But  if 
a  third  party  dispossesses  the  conqueror,  the  state  cannot,  ac- 
cording to  international  justice,  recover  its  independent  exist- 
Kice  without  his  consent,  although  this  may  be  demanded  by 
equity  or  humanity. 

If  mere  occupation,  without  the  assumption  of  the  attri 
butes  of  government  hnd  taken  place,  everything  goes  back  to 

•  m.  9, 8  9. 
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to  the  old  state.  The  restored  regime  can  claim  even  from  al- 
lies and  neutrals  property  which  had  passed  over  to  them  fron. 
tbe  occupier,  so  far  as  the  right  of  war  gave  him  no  power  tc 
dispose  of  them. 

If  the  occupant  conqueror  set  up  and  carried  on  a  new 
government,  then 

1.  !N'one  of  his  changes  in  the  earlier  constitution,  no  mode 
of  administration,  officer  or  law,  has  any  claim  to  permanence. 

2.  No  retroactive  exercise  of  the  powers  of  government, 
affecting  subjects  or  third  persons,  rightfully  belongs  to  the 
restored  regime,  so  far  as  relations  are  concerned  which  per- 
tained to  the  period  of  occupation.  Thus  taxes  for  the  interim 
cannot  properly  ^be  collected,  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
have  been  due  to  the  old  government  if  the  occupation  had 
not  taken  place.  For  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  so  far  as  they 
pertained  to  the  old  regime,  had  in  fact  passed  over  into  tbo 
hands  of  the  new. 

3.  Whatever  the  government  by  conquest  did  in  the  legiti 
mate  exercise  of  political  power  is  valid.  The  new  govern- 
ment succeeds  to  it  in  its  acquisitions  and  obligations,  and  can- 
not set  aside  its  doings  on  the  ground  that  it  had  no  right  to 
exist.  Thus  what  was  due  to  the  usurping  government  in 
back-standing  taxes,  what  it  acquired  by  treaty  or  otherwise, 
belongs  to  its  successor.  On  the  other  hand,  if  that  govern- 
ment disposed  of  state  property,  or  contracted  state  debts,  its 
proceedings  here  also  are  valid,  inasmuch  as  it  represented  the 
state.  This  has  been  denied,  but  not  with  justice,  except  in 
those  extreme  cases,  where  the  temporary  government  had 
alienated  property  or  borrowed  money  not  in  the  exercise  of 
political  authority  nor  for  public  purposes,  bat  with  the  spirit 
of  a  plTJDderer.    (Oomp,  §  38,  §  99.) 
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SscrnoH  V. — Of  the  Suspension  cmd  ike  TerrnmoiUon  of  War, 

especially  of  Truce  wnd  of  Peace, 

§146. 

The  poBsibility  of  intercourse  in  war  depends  on  the  con 
fiaence  which  the  belligerents  repose  in  each 
other's  good  faith,  and  this  confidence,  on  the  nn-  war.  i.  for  th« 
changeable  sacredness  of  truth.  Even  Bynker-  ^"''****"  ° 
shoek  who  allows  every  kind  of  violence  and  every  kind  of 
craft  has  to  say,  in  words  already  cited,  "  ego  qnidem  omnem 
dolnm  permitto,  sola  perfidia  excepta."  (Qnsest.  J.  P.,  I.  1.) 
That  faith  should  be  kept  with  heretics  has-been  denied,  but 
no  one  has  maintained  that  it  is  not  to  be  kept  with  enemies.* 

Such  being  the  undoubted  principle  of  obligation  in  war  as 
well*  as  in  peace,  war  is  enabled  to  put  on  a  milder  form  for 
that  reason,  and  to  interrupt  its  violence  for  a  time  either  to- 
wards particular  persons  or  entirely.  Among  these  intermis- 
bIoub  of  war  are  to  be  enumerated : 

1.  The  com/merda  helU^  to  which  we  have  already  referred 
(§  184),  and  of  one  of  which,  ransom-contracts,  we  have  spoken 
at  large  (§  142).  Some  conventions  in  war  have  a  lasting  oper- 
ation, as  determining  how  the  war  shall  be  carried  on,  what 
kinds  of  arms  shall  be  accounted  unlawAil,  how  prisoners  shall 
be  treated  and  the  like,  or  as  placing  certain  persons  or  places 
in  a  relation  of  neutrality  to  both  parties.  Others  are  transi- 
tory and  special,  as  contracts  relating  to  requisitions,  to  ransom, 
to  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  to  capitulations.  Prisoners  are 
generally  exchanged  within  the  same  rank  man  for  man,  and  a 
0um  of  money  or  other  equivalent  is  paid  for  an  excess  of  them 
on  one  side.  Capitulations  formerly  were  often  made  on  the 
condition  of  not*  being  relieved  by  a  certain  day.  They  are 
usually  formal  agreements  in  writing  between  the  officers  in 
command  on  both  sides,  who  have,  unless  the  power  is  taken 
crom  them  with  the  knowledge  of  the  other  party,  power  ta 
make  all  such  arrangements. 

♦  Comp.  Heffier,  g  141. 
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§147. 

2.  Next  to  these  may  be  classed  pennissions  given  to  indi 
%.  uoennet     to  vlduals  whlch  Buspend  the  operations  of  war,  at 

trmlo.     Safe  oon-  ,  *  i    t»        ^ 

ducu.  far  as  their  persons  are  concerned,  for  the  purpose 

of  enabling  them  to  perform  a  work  of  peace.     These  modes 
ol  plighting  faith  are  not  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  war 

One  of  these  is  licenses  to  trade  with  the  enemy.  A  license 
to  trade  with  the  enemy  being  an  exception  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  war  is  to  be  strictly  interpreted,  and  yet,  where  there 
has  been  evident  good  faith  in  foUowing  it,  slight  deviations 
will  not  be  noticed.  If  the  person,  the  port  or  town,  the  kind 
and  quality  of  the  goods,  the  limits  of  time,  are  prescribed  in 
the  license,  departures  from  its  terms,  with  the  exception  of 
unavoidable  delay,  will  make  it  void.  Thus  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  a  license  to  neutral  vessels  becomes  void  when  hos> 
tile  vessels  or  those  of  the  country  giving  the  license  arcrsub: 
stituted  for  them ;  that  a  license  to  import  will  not  cover  re- 
exportation ;  that  one  prescribing  a  certain  course  of  navigation 
is  avoided  by  voluntary  departure  from  such  course ;  that  a 
license  to  sail  in  ballast  is  forfeited  by  carrying  part  of  a  cai^o, 
or  to  import  certain  articles  will  not  protect  other  articles,  not 
named,  although  destined  for  a  ne^tral  port,  or  again  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  certain  port  is  vitiated  by  calling  at  an  interdicted 
port  for  orders.  A  general  license  to  sail  to  any  port  will  not 
include  a  blockaded  one,  which  is  shut  by  higher  laws  of  war. 
A  license  although  it  has  expired  will  protect  in  case  of  un- 
avoidable hindrances.  Ko  consul  and  no  admiral,  according 
to  English  doctrine,  can  give  a  license,  which  is  a  high  act  of 
sovereignty,  without  authority  of  the  government.*  A  license 
protects  against  all  cruisers  of  the  enemy,  but  not  against  any 
action  of  the  coimtry  to  which  the  licensed  person  or  vessel 
pertains.    (Comp.  §  117.) 

Passports  and  safeguards,  or  safe  conducts,  are  letters  of 
Safeguard  and  protectiou,  with  or  without  an  escort,  by  which 
paMporti.  ^|jg  person  of  an  enemy  is  rendered  inviolable, 

*  These  and  many  more  particular  cases  touching  t|ie  inteipretAtion  of  licenici 
by  the  English  courts  may  be  found  in  Wildman,  IL  246-269. 
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I'lieee  may  be  given  in  order  to  carry  on  the  peculiar  commerce 
of  war,  or  for  reasons  which  have  no  rolation  to  it,  which  termi- 
nate in  the  person  himself.  As,  like  licenses,  they  are  exceptionii 
to  the  non-intercourse  of  war,  they  are  ^tricti  juria^  as  far  as  re- 
lates to  tlie  person,  the  time  of  his  sojourn,  his  route  and  resi- 
dence, and  in  a  degree  to  his  effects  and  attendants.  If  he  remain 
beyond  the  prescribed  time  with  no  inevitable  necessity  from 
illness  or  other  cause,  he  can  be  treated  as  a  capti^ve.  If  he  is 
discovered  in  intrigues  his  passport  is  vitiated.  If  he  acts  as  a 
spy,  of  course  he  forfeits  the  right  of  protection ;  for  he  is  thus 
committing  an  act  of  hostility,  whether  the  officer  who  gave 
him  the  passport  is  privy  to  his  designs  or  not.  Arnold's  pass 
could  be  of  no  avail  to  Andre,  when  once  his  true  character 
was  brought  to  light. 

§1*8. 

3.  A  temporary  suspension  of  the  operations  of  war  at  one 
or  more  places  is  called  a  truce  or  armistice.*  A  .1,,^^  ^^  ,^^,^ 
truce  may  be  special  referring  to  operations  be-  ^^ 
fore  a  fortress  or  in  a  district,  or  between  certain  detachments 
of  armies,  or  general,  implying  a  suspension  of  hostilities  in  all 
places.  A  general  truce  can  be  made  only  by  the  sovereign 
power  or  its  Irenes,  specially  empowered  for  this  purpose.  A 
special  or  partial  truce  may  be  concluded  according  to  the 
usage  of  nations  by  a  military  officer,  even  by  a  subordinate 
one  within  his  district.  Tliis  usage  rests  on  the  consideration 
that  both  policy  and  humanity  require  that  such  a  discretion- 
ary power  should  be  lodged  in  those  who,  being  on  the  spot, 
can  best  understand  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  If  an  officer 
should  be  restricted  in  the  use  of  this  power  contrary  to  usage 
and  yet  should  exercise  it,  his  agreement,  at  least  if  not  cor 
ruptly  made,  would  be  binding  on  his  sovereign,  provided  that 
the  other  party  knew  nothing  of  the  restriction.     For  that 

*  Tznoef  in  mediaBTal  Latin  treoga,  in  ItaL  tregnAf  properly  denotes,  aooording  to 
Diets,  teeurity^  pledge^  and  is  the  same  with  Grothio  triggra,  old  German  trinwai 
Prenoh  tieve.  In  old  French  truwe,  in  Anglo-Norman  trewe,  haa  thia  sense.  Can 
irttce  be  the  plural  of  true  or  trewe— tfuJMci^^  /  Armistioe,  not  used  in  tiatiu,  but 
formed  analogically,  is,  we  believf,  quite  a  modem  word. 
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party  had  a  right  to  infer  from  prevalent  usage  and  the  nataiG 
of  the  command  intrusted  to  him  that  he  had  this  power. 

§149. 

A  truce  is  binding  on  the  parties  to  -it  from  the  time  when 

rime  when  *  ^^^7  hsLYB  agreed  to  its  terms,  but  on  private  per- 
snioe  beffina.        g^^g  fj.Qjjj  ^j^^  ^jj^^  whcu  intelligence  of  it  call 

lia^e  reasonably  reached  them.  For  injuries  inflicted  in  the 
interval  the  sovereign  of  the  injurer  is  responsible.*  When  a 
general  suspension  of  arms  is  agreed  upon,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
provide  that  it  shall  take  effect  in  different  portions  of  the 
theatre  of  war  or  parts  of  the  world  at  different  times,  so  as  to 
afford  opportunity  to  give  notice  of  it  to  ajl  who  are  concerned 
in,  or  whose  business  is  affected  by  the  war. 

A  truce  being  in  itself  a  mere  negation  of  hostilities,  it  is  a 
wbiuoiinbedoDe  l^^tlc  difficult  to  Say  what  may,  or  may  not,  be 
In  a  fernoe  I  done  during  its  continuance.     The  following  rule, 

if  we  are  not  deceived,  expresses  the  views  of  most  text-writers : 
that  the  state  in  which  things  were  before  the  truce  is  so  far  to 
be  maintained  that  nothilg  can  be  done  to  the  prejudice  of 
either  party  by  the  other,  which  could  have  been  prevented  vl 
war,  but  which  the  truce  gives  the  power  of  doing.  But  may 
a  besieged  place,  during  a  truce,  repair  its  walls  and  construct 
new  works  ?  This,  which  Wheaton  after  Vattel  denies,  is  af- 
firmed by  Heflfter  (u.  s.),  after  Grotius  and  Puffendorff  Heff- 
ter  also  declares  it  to  be  unquestioned  that  the  besieger  cannot 
continue  his  works  of  siege,  thus  giving  to  the  besieged  in  any 
partial  truce  the  advantage  over  his  foe.  The  question  is 
whether  to  strengthen  works  of  offence  or  of  defence  is  an  act 
of  hostility,  and  is  consistent  with  a  promise  to  suspend  hostili- 
ties. It  would  appear  that  neither  party  can  act  thus  in  good 
faith,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  usages  of  war  have 
restricted  the  meaning  of  truce  to  the  suspension  of  certiiin 
operations.    The  rule  then  laid  down  by  Vattel,  and  which  be 

«  Hefter,  g  142. 

t  Grotius,  IIL  21,  §  7;  Poffend.  VUL  7,  §  10.    Cocodi  on  Grot  a.  a.  §  l<« 
i. >ui,  s  it    So  Vattel,  lU.  16,  %  247 ;  Wheaton,  BL  IV.  2,  g  22. 
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18  obliged  to  qualify  by  several  others,  namely  that  each  ma^ 
do  among  themselves,  that  is,  within  their  own  territories  oi 
"where  they  are  respectively  masters,  what  they  would  have  th€ 
right  to  do  in  peace,  is  true  only  of  the  general  operations  of 
war.  A  power  may  use  the  interval  in  collecting  its  forces, 
Btrengthening  its  works  which  are  not  attacked,  and  the  like. 
But,  when  we  come  to  the  case  of  besieged  towns,  the  question 
IB  of  what  are  the  two  parties  masters,  and  various  quibbles 
might  be  devised  to  allow  either  of  them  to  do  what  he  pleased. 
The  governor  of  a  town,  says  Vattel,  may  not  repair  breaches 
or  construct  works  which  the  artillery  ^of  the  enemy  would 
render  it  dangerous  to  labor  upon  during  actual  siege,  but  ho 
may  raise  up  new  works  or  strengthen  existing  ones  to  which 
the  fire  or  attacks  of  the  enemy  were  no  obstacle.  Why,  if 
this  be  so,  may  not  the  besiegers  strengthen  their  works  which 
are  not  exposed  to  the  guns  of  the  fortress  i 

When  a  truce  is  concluded  for  a  specified  time,  no  notice  is 
necessary  of  the  recommencement  of  hostilities.* 
Eveiy  one  who  lingers  freely  m  the  enemy's 
country  or  within  his  lines,  after  this  date,  is  obnoxious  to  th« 
law  of  war.  But  forced  delay  on  account  of  illness,  or  other 
imperative  reason,  would  exempt  such  a  one  from  harsh  treat 
J  ent. 

§150. 

A  peace  diflTers  not  from  a  truce  essentially  in"  the  lengt)4 
of  ite  contemplated  duration,  for  there  may  be  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
very  long  armistices  and  states  of  peace  continuing 
only  a  definite  number  of  years.  The  ancients  often  concluded 
treaties  of  peace  which  were  to  expire  after  a  certain  time ; 
thus  one  of  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  Greek  language  con- 
tains a  treaty  of  alliance  for  a  century  between  Elis  and  a 
town  of  Arcadia ;  the  Acamanians  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
%ud  alliance  for  tiie  same  number  of  years ;  and  a  thirty  years' 

*  The  Romans  gave  such  notice  to  the  Vejentes  (Livy,  IV.  80)  J)y  the  usua« 
ceremony.  (§  116.)  But  they  seem  to  have  rarely  been  at  peace  with  th^  Etroscaa 
Siatee,  truce  taking  its  place,  and  so  adopting  its  ceremonies. 
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peace  between  Athenp  and  Sparta  waB  not  half  finifiLed  wLen 
the  Peloponnefiian  war  broke  out.  Bat,  while  an  armistice  is 
an  interval  in  war  and  Buppoees  a  return  to  it,  a  peace  is  a 
return  to  a  state  of  amity  and  intercourse,  implying  no  inteh 
tion  to  recommence  hostilities.  An  armistice  again  leaves  the 
questions  of  the  war  unsettled,  but  a  peace  implies  in  its  terms 
that  redress  of  wrongs  has  been  obtained,  or  that  the  intention 
is  renounced  of  seeking  to  obtain  it. 

The  conclusion  of  a  peace  being  one  of  the  most  important 
Txwities  of  peaoe  *^^  ^^  Sovereignty,  it  is  naturally  carried  on  with 
In  general.  ^^l  the  fpnualities  with  which  the  most  solemn 

treaties  of  other  kinds  are  adjusted.  Sometimes  the  general 
basis  on  which  the  two  parties  will  consent  to  be  at  peace  is 
laid  down  long  before  the  details  are  arranged.  The  first 
agreements  are  called  preliminaries,  and  a  peace  at  this  stage  is 
a  preliminary  peace  in  contrast  with  the  definitive  peace.  The 
preliminary  peace  is  binding  firom  the  time  it  is  signed,  although 
its  provisions  may  be  altered,  by  mutual  consent,  before  the 
final  negotiations  are  completed.  As  examples  of  such  prelim* 
iuary  treaties,  we  may  mention  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1735, 
the  peace  of  Breslau,  of  June  11, 1742,  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
of  April  80,  1748,  that  of  Paris  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  Nov.  30,  1782,  aud  that  of  Versailles  between 
Qreat  Britain  on  the  one  part,  and  France  and  Spain  on  the 
Dther,  Jan.  20, 1783.    (Append.  11.  under  the  years.) 

Sometimes  after  a  treaty  has  been  drawn  up,  separate 
articles  are  added,  which  are  declared  to  be  as  binding  as  the 
treaty  itself.  These  articles  may  be  public  or  secret,  the  latter 
being  kept  from  the  world  on  accoxmt  of  their  nature  or  the 
circumstances  of  the  parties,  although  generally  unearthed  by 
foreign  courts.  When  several  powers  unite  in  a  trealy  of 
peace,  it  is  done  either  by  the  union  of  all  as  principals  in  one 
treaty ;  or  by  separate  treaties  of  each  with  his  enemy,  in  which 
case  there  is  no  common  obligation,  unless  these  treaties  are 
made  common  by  ah  express  agreement ;  or  finally  a  powei 
becomes  &n  accessory  to  a  treaty  already  made,  thus  taking  or 
itself  the  rights  and  obligations  of  a  principal.''^ 

*  De  Martens,  §  836. 
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'^In  a  treaty  of  peace,  also,  the  interests  of  powers  can  be 
indaded  which  took  no  direct  part  in  the  war,  but  were  eithei 
auxiliaries,  or  at  least  had  some  interest  or  other  in  the  war  or 
the  peace.  It  may  be  (1.)  that  one  of  the  principal  contract 
tng  powers  stipulates  something  in  their  favor,  whether  bj 
comprehending  them  in  the  treaty, — so  that  the  peace  and 
amity  shall  extend  to  them  without  thereby  rendering  them 
principal  contracting  powers, — or  by  inserting  a  particular 
point  in  their  favor ;  in  which  case  it  is  not  necessary  that  they 
formally  signify  their  acceptance.  Or  (2.)  to  the  treaty  may 
be  added  conventions  concluded  with  or  between  such  states, 
which  conventions  are  declared  to  be  parts  of  the  principal 
document.  Or  (3.)  third  powers  may  be  invited  to  accede^ 
either  with  a  view  to  obtain  their  consent  or  to  do  them  honor. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  third  -powers  protest 
formally  against  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  against  one  or  other  of 
its  articles,  and  hand  over  such  act  of  protestation  to  the 
principal  contracting  powers."*  Thus  the  Pope  profited 
against  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and  with  the  King  of  Spain 
against  the  final  act  of  the  congress  of  Yienna. 

Every  nation  has  a  right  to  employ  its  own  language  in 
treaties  whether  of  peace  or  made  for  any  other  purpose.  The 
Latin  was  the  language  chiefly  employed  in  treaties  until  the 
18th  century.  The. treaties  of  Westphalia,  for  instance,  of 
Nyrawegen,  of  Ryswick,  and,  in  the  next  century,  of  Utrecht 
and  Kastadt,  were  composed  in  it.  The  communications  of 
Turkey  with  European  powers  are  written  in  Turkish,  bu^  with 
a  Latin  or  French  translation  accompanying  them .  The  prevail- 
ing language  of  diplomacy  in  the  18th  century,  and  since,  has 
been  the  French,  of  the  use  of  which  between  the  states  of  the 
German  Empire,  the  peace  of  Breslau,  in  1742,  is  said  to  afford 
the  first  example.  But  of  late  the  German  powers  use  their 
own  language  more  than  formerly  in  their  treaties  with  one 
another.  England  and  the  United  States  naturally  employ  their 
common  tongue  in  intercourse  with  one  another,  and  have  been 
more  or  less  in  the  practice  of  making  use  of  both  English  ana 

*  From  De  M&rtena,  vl  i. 
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French  in  treaties  with  other  nations ;  bat  this  practice  has  ita 
inconyeniences,  for  disputes  can  easily  arise  where  two  contem- 
porary documents  of  equal  authority  differ,  as  wiU  be  apt  to 
be  the  case,  in  their  ^ades  of  thought.  The  original  of  the 
treaty  of  1774  between  Turkey  and  Russia  is  in  Italian.  In 
several  treaties  expressed  in  French  a  protest  is  inserted  that 
the  use  of  this  language  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  precedent 
£)r  the  future.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  treaty  of  Aiz-la- 
Chapelle  (1748),  that  of  Paris  (1763),  and  the  final  act  of  the 
congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.  Our  treaty  of  alliance  with 
France  (1778),  and  the  treaty  of  cession  of  Louisiana  (1803,) 
contain  each  a  declaration  that  although  the  treaty  has  been 
written  in  both  French  and  English,  the  French  copy  is  the 
original. 

§151. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  treaties  of  peace  as  of  all  other 
conventions,  that  they  are  of  no  validity  where 

Restrictloni     on       .  ^  ",     .  .••     ^.  ^ 

ihe  power  to  make  the  govomment  oxcccds  its  coustitutionai  powers 

in  making  them.  (Comp.  §  99.)  Besides  this 
there  is  a  moral  restriction,  where  nations  have  been  allies  in 
war.  If  a  treaty  of  alliance  requires  the  parties  to  it  to  co- 
>perate  in  war  until  a  certain  end  is  gained,  nothing  but  an 
ixtreme  necessity,  such  aa  the  hopelessness  of  future  exertion, 
allows  one  of  tlie  parties  to  make  a  separate  peace  with  the 
common  enemy.  Even  if  the  terms  of  alliance  for  the  pur- 
poses of  war  are  less  definite,  it  is  dishonorable  for  an  ally, 
above  all  for  a  principal  party,  to  desert  his  confederates  and 
leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  foe.  Allies  may  make,  each 
his  own  peace,  and  obtain  special  concessions,  but  they  are 
bound  in  good  faith  to  act  together,  and  to  secure  one  another, 
as  far  as  possible,  against  a  power  which  may  be  stronger  than 
any  of  them  separately.* 

•  Tftttel  I\ .,  2,  §  15, 16. 
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§162. 

Although  a  peace  is  a  return  to  a  state  of  amity,  and,  among 
civilized  nations,  of  intercourse,  the  conditions  on  E^-ect  of  treauei 
which  intercourse  is  conducted  may  not  be  the  ^  ^^•** 
same  as  before  the  war.  If  a  treaty  contained  no  other  agree- 
ment than  that  there  should  Jbe  peace  between  the  parties,  per- 
haps there  would  be  a  fair  presumption  that  everything  was 
settled  again  on  its  old  basis,  the  cause  of  war  alone  being  still 
unsettled.  But  treaties  usually  define  anew  the  terms  of  in- 
tercourse. The  general  principles  which  govern  the  renewal 
of  intercourse  cannot  be  laid  down,  imtil  it  is  first  known  what 
the  eflTect  of  a  war  is  upon  previous  treaties. 

War  suspends  all  intercourse,  political,  social,  commercial, 
except  so  far  as  intercourse  is  required  by  the  purposes  of  war 
itself.  But  does  it  end  all  treaties  i  In  answer  we  say  that  cer- 
tain stipulations  are  in  their  nature  or  terms  lasting.  Such  are 
(1)  those  whiiih  contemplate  a  state  of  war,  and  therefore  could 
have  no  effect,  if  rendered  null  by  war.  (2.)  Those  which  are 
declared  to  be  perpetual,  like  the  liberty,  imder  our  treaty  of 
1818  with  Great  Britain,  "foi-ever  to  cure  and  dry  fish"  in  cer- 
tain places  (§  58).  War  can  only  suspend  such  a  provision. 
(3.)  Those  which  imply  some  state  or  relation  in  itself  perma- 
nent. Of  this  kind  is  a  past  recognition  of  a  state  within  ceitain 
boundaries.  For  an  organized  community  upon  a  specific  terri- 
tory is  an  admitted  fact,  to  which  only  conquest,  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  condition  otherwise  permanent,  can  put  an  end.  (4.) 
The  same  perpetual  nature  belongs  to  si  compact  to  regard  cer- 
tain rules  or  interpretations  as  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  since 
the  state  of  peace  or  war  between  two  parties  cannot  affect  gen- 
ei'al  principles  of  justice. 

It  has  been  held  by  some,  especially  earlier,  writers,  in  some 
diplomatic  do-juments,  and  by  at  least  one  nation,  that  apart 
from  cases  like  those  above-mentioned,  treaties  do  not  survive 
a  new  war.  Dr.  Twiss  says  that,  in  practice.  Great  Britain  ad- 
mits of  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  all  treaties,  as  such,  are 
put  au  end  to  l>y  a  subsequent  war  between  the  contracting 
oarties.    (l^aw  of  Nations  in  Pea  ;e.  ^  234.^    That  the  treaties  of 
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Westphalia  and  Utrecht  were  often  renewed  in  treaties  follow- 
ing wars  between  the  parties  to  them,  indicates  that  at  least  their 
survival  was  not  certain.  And  if  a  war  were  closed  without  an 
express  treaty  the  rule  of  uti possidetis  would  decide  even  ter- 
ritorial sovereignty.  We  come  then  to  this  conclusion,  that  the 
effect  of  war  on  those  provisions  of  treaties,  the  breach  of  whicl* 
did  not  provoke  the  war,  is  at  least  donbtf ul,  and  that  new 
treaties  after  war  ought  to  contain  explicit  renewal  of  such  ar- 
rangements.    This  is  to  a  great  extent  the  practice. 

Mr.  Bluntschli  thinks  the  old  opinion  that  war  dissolves  trear 
ties  to  be  a  deduction  from  the  doctrine  that  war  intix)duees  a 
state  of  nature  without  rights,  so  that  as  soon  as  war  is  held  tu 
be  a  help  iu  securing  rights  or  avoiding  wrongs,  the  old  opinion 

falls  to  the  ground.  "  The  state  of  war  as  little  destroys  con- 
tract-rights as  it  overturns  general  jural  order.  War  may  eveu 
serve  as  a  means  to  compel  a  state  to  fuliil  its  treaty-obliga- 
tions." True,  but  redress  of  wrong  puts  an  end  often  to  trea- 
ties which  were  not  violated,  and  the  victor  determines  the 
nature  as  well  as  the  amount  of  the  reparation.  There  are, 
again,  wrongs  which  violate  no  express  obligation,  and  cannot 
be  repaired  but  by  bringing  some  treaty  to  an  end.  The  prin- 
ciple, moreover,  of  the  survival  of  treaties  not  violated  by  the 
enemy  is  of  i)o  great  practical  importance,  since  the  wiiming 
party  will  make  his  own  terms.* 

4.  Such  is  the  case  as  far  as  public  rights  are  concerned. 
But  private  rights,  the  prosecution  of  which  is  interrupted  by 
war,  are  revived  by  peace,  although  nothing  may  be  said  upon 
the  subject ;  for  a  peace  is  a  return  to  a  normal  state  of  things, 
and  private  rights  depend  not  so  much  on  concessions,  like 
public  ones,  as  on  common  views  of  justice.     And  here  we  in- 

*  Bluntschli,  §  53^,  HeffleT,  %%  90,  123,  Kl  iher,  %  166,  note  a,  who  sdvioes  ezpc^H 
nentlon  of  former  treaties*,  Wildman,  1. 176,  Wheaton,  pt.  3,  2,  $  9,  deny  that  war,  of 
coarse,  releasee  from  treaty-obligationR.  Calvo  is  cautious  in  expressing  his  opinion. 
(§  729,  II.  47.)  See  for  the  other  side  esp.  Phillimore,  III.  52^538.  Formerly  aoins 
sovereigns,  in  declaring  war,  renounced  all  treaties  iviih  the  foe. 
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* 

dude  not  only  claims  of  private  persons,  in  the  two  countries, 
apon  one  another,  but  also  claims  of  individuals  on  the  govern 
ment  of  the  foreign  country,  and  claims — ^private  and  not  po- 
litical— of  each  government  upon  the  other  existing  before  tho 
war. ' 

§  163. 

5.  The  effect  of  a  treaty  on  all  grounds  of  complaint  for 
which  a  war  was  undertaken,  is  to  abandon  them.  Or,  in  other 
words,  all  peace  implies  amnesty^  or  oblivion  of  past  subjects  of 
dispute,  whether  tlie  same  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  or  not.  They  cannot,  in  good  faith,  be  revived 
again,  although  a  repetition  of  the  same  acts  may  be  a  righteous 
ground  of  a  new  war.  An  abstract  or  general  right,  however, 
if  passed  over  in  a  treaty,  is  not  thereby  waived.* 

16.  If  nothing  is  said  in  a  treaty  to  alter  the  state  in  which 
the  war  actually  leaves  the  parties,  the  rule  of  vti  possidet/is  is 
tacitly  accepted.  Thus,  if  a  part  of  the  national  territory  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  during  war,  and  lies  under 
his  control  at  the  peace  or  cessation  of  hostilities,  it  remains 
his,  unless  expressly  ceded. 

7.  So,  too,  if  a  fortress  or  port  is  ceded  by  treaty,  it  must 
be  ceded  in  the  state  in  which  the  treaty  finds  it.  Good  faith 
requires  that  it  should  not  be  dismantled  or  blocked  up  after 
that  event. 

8.  When  a  treaty  cedes  to  a  conqueror  a  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  a  nation,  the  government  is  imder  no  obligation  to  in- 
demnify those  who  may  suffer  by  the  cession.f  What  the  con- 
queror acquires  in  such  a  case  is  the  sovereignty.  The  old 
laws  continue  until  repealed  by  the  proper  authorities.  Private 
rights  remain,  or  ought  to  remain,  unimpaired. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  whether  the  party  making  such 
a  cession  of  inhabited  territory  is  under  any  pledge  to  secure 
the  new  comer  in  possession.  Or  in  other  words,  must  the  for- 
me}' do  anything  beyond  renouncing  his  rights  of  sovereignty 

*  Comp.  Eluber,  §  824 ;  WbeatOD,  IV.  4,  g  8.  . 
t  Kent,  I.  178,  Lect.  Vm. 
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over  the  territory,  and  leaving  it  free  and  open  to  the  new  bot- 
ereign.  To  us  it  appears  that  this  is  all  he  is  bound  to  do.  I^ 
then,  the  inhabitants  should  resist  and  reject  the  new  sovereign 
as  tl.ey  have  an  undoubted  right  to  do, — for  who  gave  auj 
state  tlie  right  to  dispose  of  its  inhabitants, — the  question  now 
is  to  be  settled  between  the  province  or  territory  and  the  con 
queror.    (Oomp.  §  52,  and  note  on  that  §•) 

§  154- 

A  treaty  of  peace  begins  to  bind  the  parties  when  it  is  signed 
(§  107,  §  149),  and  to  bind  individuals  of  the  two  belligerent 
nations  when  they  are  notified  of  its  existence.  (Comp.  §  149.) 
Injuries  done  meanwhile  must  be  made  good  by  the  state  to 
which  the  person  committing  the  injury  belongs.  But  it  is 
held  that  captures,  made  after  a  peace,  but  before  the  captor 
has  become  aware  of  it,  subject  him  to  a  civil  suit  for  damages, 
and  that  he  must  fall  back  on  his  government  to  save  him 
harmless.  It  is  also  held  that  a  capture,  made  before  the  time 
for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  at  a  particular  spot,  but  with  a 
knowledge  that  the  peace  has  been  concluded,  is  unlawful,  and 
must  be  restored ;  the  reason  for  which  rule  is,  that  the  limit 
of  time  is  intended  to  cover  hostile  acts  performed  in  ignorance 
of  tlie  new  pacific  relation. 


CHAPTEB  IL 
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BEorrioK  L — Of  the  OUigaiions  and  RigJUs  of  Neut/ral  SxaiM 

§155. 

^  The  rights  of  neutrals  have  grown  np  to  be  an  important 
part  of  international  law  in  modem  times.     The 

.  A     -x  •    ■%  n  f  "111        Doctrine  of  neu- 

ancients  put  the  rights  of  war  foremost,  and  the  traiity  of  modem 
neutral  stood  chiefly  in  the  passive  relation  *of 
non-interference.  This  was  owing,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  a 
system  of  confederations  united  the  states  of  antiquity  together 
in  war,  so  tlAt  few  prominent  powers  stood  aloof  from  the 
struggles  in  which  their  neighbors  were  engaged,  and  in  part 
to  the  small  importance  of  neutral  interests.  Things  have  put 
on  a  new  shape  with  the  growth  of  wide  intercourse  especially 
by  sea,  and  with  the  spread  of  one  code  of  public  law  over  so 
many  powerftd  states  of  the  world,  who,  when  they  have  stood 
aloof  from  war,  have  created  for  themselves  rights,  or  secured 
the  acknowledgment  of  existing  ones.  Now,  when  a  war  arises 
between  two  states,  the  interests  of  all  neutrals  are  more  affect- 
ed than  formerly ;  or,  in  other  words,  neutral  power  has  in- 
creased more  than  war  power,  and  the  tendency  is  more  and 
more  towards  such  alterations  of  the  code  of  war  as  will  favor 
neutral  commerce.  A  change  evidently  in  the  direction  of 
peace  and  of  Christian  civilization. 

The  increasing  importance  of  questions  connected  with 
neutrality  is  shown  by  the  small  space  which  Grotius  gives  to 
It,  compared  with  his  immense  copiousness  on  many  now  minor 
questions.     He  devotes  a  short  and  trifling  chapter  to  tbose 
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who  are  "  medii  in  bello"  (III.  17),  and  a  section  to  those  whc 
are  not  parties  to  a  war,  and  yet  supply  aid  to  the  combatants 
(III.  1,  §  5.)  This,  if  we  are  not  deceived,  is  nearly  the  extent 
of  his  doctrine  of  neutrality.  Take  up  now  any  of  the  leading 
publicists  of  the  last  hundred  years,  and  you  will  find  the  chaj*- 
ters  devoted  to  this  doctrine  second  to  few  or  none  others  in 
fulness  and  impoirtance. 

A  neutral  state  is  one  which  sustains  the  relations  of  amitj 
to  both  the  belligerent  parties,  or  negatively  is  a 
non  hostiSj  as  Bynkershoek  has  it,  one  which  sides 
writh  neither  party  in  a  war. 

There  are  degrees  of  neutrality.  Strict  neutrality  implies 
GradAtioiMofneii-  *^**  *  ^tate  staiids  entirely  aloof  from  the  opera- 
traiity.  tions  of  War,  giving  no  assistance  or  countenance 

to  either  belligerent.  Imperfect  neutrality  may  be  of  two 
kinds :  it  may  be  impartial^  inasmuch  as  both  belligerents  have 
equal  liberty  to  pursue  the  operations  of  war,  or  certain  opera- 
tions, such  as  transit  of  troops,  purchase  of  military  stores,  en- 
listments of  soldiers  or  seamen, within  the  neutral's  territory, 
or  quxMjied  by  an  tmterior  engagement  to  one  df  the  parties, 
as  by  a  covenant  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  troops,  or  to  place 
a  certain  number  of  ships  at  his  disposal.  It  is  manifest  that 
agreements  like  these  partake  of  the  nature  of  alliance.  The 
other  belligerent  then  is  free  to  decide  whether  he  will  regard 
such  a  state  as  neutral  or  as  an  ally  of  his  enemy.  If  the  assist- 
ance to  be  rendered  is  trifling,  and  has  no  reference  to  a  parti- 
cular case  or  a  war  with  a  particular  nation,  it  will  probably 
be  overlooked ;  otherwise  it  will  expose  the  nation  fiimishing 
the  assistance  to  the  hostility  of  the  other.  Such  was  the  agree- 
ment of  Denmark,  put  into  eflfect  in  1788,  in  a  war  between 
Sweden  and  Kussia,  to  furnish  certain  limited  succors  to  the 
latter.  Such,  also,  are  the  exclusive  privileges,  wliich  may 
have  been  granted  beforehand,  of  admitting  the  armed  vessels 
and  prizes  of  one  of  the  belligerents  into  the  neutral's  ports. 

A  state  may  stipulate  to  observe  perpetual  neutrality  to- 
pcrmm  *nt  »ea.  wards  soHic  or  all  of  its  surrounding  ncigbboi's,  on 
*^*^'*^ '  condition  of  having  its  own  neutrality  respected 
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It  tbuB  strips  itself  of  its  own  power  of  sovereignty,  so  far  forth 
that  it  cannot  declare  war  against  any  of  these  states  except 
for  the  act  of  violating  this  neutrality.  Such  ii  the  position  of 
Switzerland, — including  the  provinces  of  Ohablais  and  Faucig* 
ny  and  all  the  territory  of  Savoy,  north  of  XJgine,* — aid  of 
i3elgimn,  whose  neutndity  and  inviolability  of  territory  were 
formally  recognized ; — ^that  of  the  first  by  the  declaration  of  the 
allied  powers,  of  March  20,  1815,  which  the  federative  author- 
ities soon  afterwards  accepted,  and  that  of  the  latter  by  the  five 
great  powers  on  its  final  treaty  with  Holland  in  1831.  The 
reasons  for  these  arrangements  were  the  welfare  of  the  minor 
states  before  mentioned,  and  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
Europe :  Switzerland  furnishes  pathways  for  armies  between 
France  and  Italy,  and  Belgium  is  interposed  as  a  barrier  be« 
tween  France  and  Germany.  The  fi:ee  town  of  Cracow  also 
enjoyed  for  a  while  a  kind  of  guaranteed  neutrality,  before  it 
lost  its  liberties  in  1846. 

The  position  of  the  neutral  gives  rise  to  rights,  which  may 
be  defended  against  attempted  aggressions  of  a  ^^^  nentno.- 
belligerent  by  armed  forces,  and  several  neutrals  ^*^* 
may  unite  for  this  purpofle.  This  Ib  (tailed  an  armed  nentraUty, 
of  which  the  two  leagues  of  the  Baltic  powers  in  1780  and 
1800  furnish  the  most  noted  instances.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  term  neutrality  can  be  applied  to  leagues  like  this, 
which  not  only  armed  themselves  for  self  defence,  but  laid 
down  principles  of  public  law  against  the  known  maxims  of 
one  of  the  belligerents,  which  they  were  ready  to  make  good 
by  force.    (§  174,  §  191.) 

§156. 

In  most  wars  nations  are  bound  to  be  neutral,  as  having  lo 
vocation  to  judge  in  the  disputes  of  other  states,  obiig«tioM  ©r 
and  as  being  already  friends  to  both  parties.    The  "•™*"^ 
obligations  must  be  fixed  and  known,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
neutral  from  slipping  into  a  position,  to  which  war  between  his 

*  The  neutnlity  of  theae  Sardudan  districts  does  not  cease  in  eonseqcenoe  ol 
Uieir  oeasioii  to  FraUiSC.     Conip.  Appeud.  II.  under  1859. 
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meodsy  if  he  do  not  keep  his  ground,  must  force  him.  **  The 
enemies  of  our  friends,"  says  Bynkershoek  (Quaest.  J.  P.,  L  9), 
^^  are  to  be  considered  in  a  twofold  light,  as  our  friends  and 
om*  friends'  enemies.  If  you  consider  them  as  friends,  we  may 
rightfully  aid  and  counsel  them,  and  may  supply  them  with 
auxiliary  troops,  arms,  and  other  things  which  war  has  need 
o£  But  as  far  as  they  are  our  friend's  enemies,  it  is  not 
permitted  to  us  to  do  this,  for  thus  we  should  prefer  one  to  the 
other  in  war,  which  equality  in  friendship, — ^a  thing  to  be 
especially  aimed  at, — ^forbids.  It  is  better  to  keep  on  friendly 
terms  with  both,  than  to  favor  one  of  the  two  in  war,  and  thoa 
tacitly  renounce  the  other's  friendship."  The  principles  fix)m 
which  we  start  seem  to  be  clear  enough ;  at  the  same  time,  for 
the  reason  that  neutrality  is  a  thing  of  degrees,  and  that  the 
practice  of  nations  has  been  shifting,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
lay  down  with  precision  the  law  of  nations  in  regard  to  it,  as 
it  is  at  present  understood.  That  law  seems  to  be  tending 
to^rards  strict  neutrality. 

A  just  war  being  undertaken  to  defend  rights,  each  sover- 
Neotnik  muai  be  ^iguty  must,  as  wc  havo  s^cu,  dccide  for  itself 
impartiui.  whether  its  war  be  just  and  expedient.    It  follows 

that  powers  not  parties  to  the  war  must  treat  both  belligerents 
alike  as  friends.  Hence  no  privilege  can  be  granted  or  with- 
held from  one  and  not  equally  from  the  other.  Thus,  if 
transit,  or  the  entrance  into  harbors  of  ships  of  war,  for  the 
purpose  of  refitting  or  of  procuring  military  supplies,  or  the 
admission  of  captured  prizes  and  their  cargoes  is  allowed  to 
the  one  belligerent,  the  other  may  claim  it  also.  Otherwise  a 
state  aids  one  of  its  friends  in  acts  of  violence  against  another 
which  is  unjust,  or  aids  a  friend  in  fighting  against  another 
party,  which  is  to  be  an  aJly  and  not  a  neutraL 

§157. 

But  the  rule  of  impartiality  is  not  enough.  The  notion  oi 
Butimpartiautyii  neutrality,  to  say  nothing  of  the  convenience  of 
not  enough.  |.]jg  neutral  and  his  liability  to  be  drawn  into  the 
war,  dcTnands  something  more.      It  is  not  an  amicable  act. 
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when  I  supply  two  of  my  friende  with  the  means  of  doing 
injni}',  provided  I  do  as  much  for  one  as  for  the  other.  Such 
a  relation  is  not  that  of  a  medivs  inter  hostes^  but  of  an  im/pwr- 
Ual  enemy ^  of  ^kjdek  on  hoth  sides.  Moreover,  it  is  impartiality 
in  form  only,  when  I  give  to  two  parties  rights  within  my 
territories,  which  may  be  important  for  the  one,  and  useless  to 
the  other.  The  United  States  in  a  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  Kussia  might  allow  both  parties  to  enlist  troops  within  its 
borders,  but  what  would  such  a  privilege  be  worth  to  Kussia  ? 
And,  indeed,  almost  every  privilege  conceded  by  neutrals 
would  be  apt  to  inure  more  to  the  benefit  of  one  than  of  the 
other  of  two  hostile  nations.  A  rule  of  greater  fairness  would 
be  to  allow  nothing  to  the  belligerents,  which  either  of  them 
would  object  to,  as  being  adverse  to  his  interests ;  but  this  rule 
would  be  subjective,  fluctuating,  and  probably  impracticable. 
A  rule,  again,  expressive  of  strict  neutrality,  would  prohibit 
the  neutral  from  rendering  any  service  specially  pertaining  to 
war,  or  allowing  his  territory  to  be  used  for  any  military  pur- 
pose by  either  belligerent.  This,  if  we  add  the  qualification, 
^^  unless  engagements  previous  to  the  war  concede  some  special 
assistance  to  one  of  the  parties,  which  assistance  is  not  of  im- 
portance enough  to  convert  a  neutral  into  an  ally,"  wou^-^ 
nearly  express  what  is  the  present  law  and  usage  of  nation^ 

§  158. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  descend  to  particulars.  We  shall 
consider,  first,  what  duties  neutrality  does  not  preclude; 
secondly,  what  it  binds  the  neutral  not  to  do  or  allow ;  and 
^hen  shall  take  up  by  themselves  certain  actions  which  are 
open  to  doubt. 

1.  The  neutral  ought  to  discharge  the  duties  of  humanity 
to  both  belligerents,  for  these  are  still  due  even  to 

,  ,        ^  «  ^«         T      Neutrmls  ma»t  1)« 

an  enemy,  and  are  due  to  persons  oi  no  nationaii-  humane  to  both 
ty.     It  is  clear  that  a  ship  of  war  in  distress  may 
during  war  run  into  a  neutral  port,  unless  there  is  some  special 
reason  to  prevent  it.     So  asylum  is  allowed  within  neutral 
territory  and  waters  to  a  defeated  or  fiigitivo  belligerent  force. 
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and  the  victor  mast  stop  his  pursuit  at  the  bordeis.    The  oon^ 
ditions,  however,  according  to  which  refugees  shall  be  received 
are  not  absolutely  settled.     In  the  case  of  troops  fleeing  acroea 
the  borders,  justice  requires  that  they  shall  be  protected,  not 
as  bodies  of  soldiers  with  arms  in  their  hands,  but  as  individ- 
ual Subjects  of  a  friendly  state :  they  are,  we  believe,  in  prac- 
tice generally  disarmed,  and  supported  in  their  place  of  shelter 
at  the  expense  of  their  sovereign.    The  other  course  would  be 
unfriendly,   as  protected  soldiers  might  issue  forth  -from  a 
friend's  territory  all  ready  for  battle ;  and  would  also  tend  to 
convert  the  neutral  soil  into  a  theatre  of  war.     In  the  case  of 
ships  of  war  running  into  neutral  waters  in  order  to  escape 
from  an  enemy,  to  demand  that  they  shall  either  be  disarmed, 
like  fugitive  troops,  or  return  to  the  high  seas,  seems  to  be  a 
harsh  measure,  and  unauthorized  by  the  usages  of  nations.     An 
instance  of  such  harshness  occurred  in  a  recent  war  between 
Schleswig-Holstein  and  Denmark.     A  small  war-steamer,  be- 
longing to  the  former  party,  ran  for  safety,  in  July,  1850,  into 
the  waters  of  Liibeck,  which  was  on  friendly  terms  with  both 
belligerents.     The  senate  of  Liibeck  had  given  orders  that 
vessels  of  war  of  either  party,  appearing  within  its  jurisdiction, 
must  lay  down  their  arms,  or  depart  beyond  cannonshot  from 
the  coast.     The  lieutenant  commanding  the  steamer  chose  the 
latter  alternative.     In  justification  of  its  conduct,  which  was 
impartial,  Liibeck  only  plead  that  the  neutral,  in  regard  to  the 
rules  of  hospitality,  must  consult  its  own  interests,  and  that 
small  states,  in  order  to  have  their  character  tor  neutrality 
respected,  must "  observe  in  everything  which  relates  to  war 
itself  the  stricter  rules  of  neutrality."     They  would  receive, 
they  said,  vessels  of  the  belligerent  parties,  only  when  escaping 
the  perils  of  the  seas,  and  then  only  whilst  such  perils  lasted. 
The  analogy  from  the  practice  of  disarming  ftigitive  troope 
does  not  hold  here.     If  the  ship  is  driven  out  at  once,  it  goes 
where  a  superior  force  is  waiting  for  it ;  if  it  remains  disarmed, 
the  expense  and  inconvenience  are  great.* 

*  Ton  Ealtenborn,  author  of  the  "  Vorlatlfer  dea  Hugo  Grotius/'  published  it 
Htmbui^  In  I860,  a  brochure,  entitled  ^ Kriegssohiffe  auf  neutralem  Geblei^."  froM 
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§169. 

The  same  spirit  of  humanity,  as  well  as  respect  for  a  friond* 
ly  power,  imposes  on  neutrals  the  duty  of  opening 
tiieir  ports  to  armed  vessels  of  both  belligerents,  of*w "  ZTul 
for  purposes  having  no  direct  relation  to  the  war,  .  *'*'* 
and  equally  likely  to  exist  in  time  of  peace.  Cruisers  may  sail 
into  neutral  harbors  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  mer- 
chant vessels  of  either  party  frequent  the  same  places,  except 
that  merchant  vessels  are  suffered  to  take  military  stores  on 
board,  which  is  forbidden  generally,  and  ought  to  be  forbidden 
to  ships  of  war.     (Note  16.) 

2.  The  general  practice  of  nations,  dictated  perhaps  by 
comity,  has  hitherto  permitted  cruisers  to  bring  their  prizes 
into  neutral  ports.  We  have  already  seen  that  this  is  not 
obligatory  on  neutrals,  and  sound  policy  demands  that  it  be 
prohibited.*     (Note  16.) 

§160. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  violation  of  neutrality  for  a  neu* 
tral  state  to  lend  money,  or  supply  troops  (with  ^^^^  neotrata 
the  exception  already  mentioned),  or  open  harbors  °^^  ^^  ^ 
for  hostile  enterprises ;  or  to  allow  the  presence  of  any  indi- 
vidual or  any  vessel  pertaining  to  a  belligerent  state  within  his 
territory,  when  believed  to  be  stationeyd  there  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  a  hostile  undertaking ;  or  to  suffer  its  subjects  to 
prepare,  or  to  aid  in  preparing  or  augmenting  any  hostile  ex- 
pedition against  a  friendly  power,  as  for  instance  to  build,  arm, 
or  man  ships  of  war  with  such  a  purpose  in  view,  or  to  build 
them  with  this  intent  so  far,  as  to  make  them  ready  for  an  arma- 
ment to  be  put  on  board  upon  the  high  seas  or  in  some  neutral 
port.    Nor  can  he  allow  his  courts  to  be  employed  in  deciding 

n[)on  the  validity  of  captures  made  by  belligerent  vessels. 

» 

irhicfa  these  faotd  are  dnwn ;  and  which,  while  occupied  with  an  examination  of  thii 
particular  case,  contains  an  excellent  summary  of  the  righto  and  duties  of  neutrab 
^n  their  own  territories. 

*  That  is,  captures  in  war  ought  to  be  attended  with  so  many  inoonvenieoss  ai 
to  «*4ieck  the  spirit  of  plunder. 
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Nor,  again,  can  be  duriDg  a  war  be  tbe  acquirer  by  purchase 
or  otherwise  of  any  conquest  made  by  either  ^f  the  partier 
without  deserting  his  unbiassed  neutral  position. 

If  a  neutral  power  violates  its  obligations  in  these  respects 
or  winks  at  hostile  proceedings^  such  conduct  may  afford  ground 
even  for  war.  If  it  is  carele^is  In  not  preventing  damage  to  a 
friend  from  the  undertaking^^  o^  its  subjects,  it  is  liable  for  the 
loss  thence  resulting.  (§168.)  !Nor  can  it  plead  the  inefficiency 
of  its  laws,  or  want  of  sufficient  law,  for  all  nations  are  bound 
to  enforce  the  law  of  nations  within  their  own  limits.  (§  29, 
207.)  xt  ought  to  be  /jaid,  however,  that  the  base  arts  of  mer- 
chants and  shipbuilders  will  often  prevent  governments  from 
obtaining  duo  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  hostile  designs ; 
and  that  the  distinction  between  what  is  merely  contraband  of 
w  ar, — as  a  ship  of  war  made  for  sale,  if  that  be  a  fair  instance, 
— and  that  which  is  a  hostile  expedition,  is  sometimes  so  nice, 
that  the  present  law  of  nations,  and  municipal  law  enforcing  it, 
must  allow  many  wrongs  done  to  neutrals  to  slip  through  their 
fingers.  Might  not  something  be  gained,  if,  during  wars  be- 
tween friendly  states,  builders  and  armers  of  vessels  were 
required  by  neutral  governments  to  give  security  to  double  the 
value  that  these  were  not  intended  to  be  used  in  hostile  expedi- 
tions? *    (Oomp.  §  178,  note,  and  see  Note  17.) 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  neutral  might  allow  the 
transit  of  belligerent  troops  through  his  territory, 

Owei  doubtful  or     .  jP^.  j   •      xiT  •  /► 

diiputed.  the  passage  of  ships  engaged  m  the  service  of  war 

through  his  waters,  and  the  preparation  of  hostile 
expeditions  in  his  harbors,  if  he  granted  the  same  to  both  sides. 
All  now  admit  that  the  neutral  may  refiise  any  of  these  privi- 
leges, and  must  be,  the  sole  judge  in  the  case,  although  Vattel 
inclines  to  think  that  innocent  transit  in  extreme  cases  mav 
even  be  c  rried  through  with  force.f    Many  publicists  still 

• 

*  For  lAe  conduct  of  our  goyemment  in  preyenting  hostile  expeditions,  and  io 
making  reparationa  for  wrongs  oonunitted  by  them,  when  they  hnd  had  theb 
miinn  in  our  ports,  see  a  pamphlet  entitled  "BD^^ish  NeotnJity,"  by  (K  P.  Lowttj 
New  Yorlc,  1868. 

f  Vattel,  III.  7,  §§11»-186. 
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view  the  allowance  of  transit  ae  reconcilable  with  the  notion 
of  neatralitjy  and  a  number  of  treaties  have  expressly  granted 
it  to  certain  states.  Hefiter,  who  held  this  view  in  his  first  edi- 
tion, has  in  the  third  (§  147)  justly  taken  the  opposite  side.  Hie 
reasons  for  his  later  opinion  against  allowing  transit  are,  that 
for  the  most  part  an  actual  gain  accrues  from  it  to  one  party, 
and  that  it  will  rarely  happen  that  both  can  avail  themselves 
of  it  during  a  war,  with  equal  advantage.  (Comp.  §  157.) 

§161. 

The  practice  of  neutrals  to  furnish  troops  to  belligerents,  or 
to  allow  them  to  enlist  troops  on  neutral  ground,  y^^  n«utwi  tm- 
was  formerly  common  and  allowed.*  Thus  six  n^aJ»in«  t^oop*- 
thousand  Scotchmen  joined  the  army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
The  Swiss,  like  the  Arcadians  of  old,  for  centuries  famished 
troops  to  many  foreign  sovereigns,  not  without  detriment  to  the 
national  character,  as  Zwingli  and  other  patriots  have  felt, 
and  still  in  recent  times  they  have  liired  out  soldiers  to  some 
of  the  Italian  states.  Several  old  treaties  gave  France  the 
preference  over  other  nations  in  levying  Swiss  troops,  and  that 
of  1521  allowed  her  to  enlist  a  number  not  exceeding  1,600, 
who  cotdd  not  be  recalled  by  the  authorities  at  home  so  long 
as  France  was  at  war.  A  treaty  of  thi&  kind  was  made  as  late 
as  1803.  Hefflfcer  thinks,  however,  that  since  the  neutrality  of 
1815,  they  would  not  be  justified  in  agreeing  to  furnish  troops 
to  one  European  power  against  another  after  the  outbreak  of 
\  war.  Many  treaties  made  in  the  last  three  centuries  have 
renoimced  the  power  thus  to  furnish  troops,  or  have  put  an  end 
to  foreign  enlistment,  while  a  number  of  an  opposite  import 
have  permitted  the  one  or  the  other.  By  the  treaty  of  Miinster 
in  1648 — we  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Manning  (p.  174),  "  it  was 
agreed  that  none  of  the  contracting  parties  should  afford  to  the 
enemies  of  the  other  arms,  money,  soldiers,  provisions,  harbor 
or  passage,  the  right  being  however  reserved  to  the  individual 
states  of  the  empire  to  serve  as  mercenaries  according  to  the 
constitutions  of  the  Empire."    This  custom  has  now  a  linger 

*  See  Manning,  Book  III.  1.  p  166-181 
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ing  existence :  it  is  forbidden  in  some  conntries  by  jblWj  and  if 
justly  regarded  as  a  violation  of  neutrality. 

§  162. 

International  law  does  not  reqaire  of  tbe  neutral  soTereign 

that  he  should  keep  the  citizen  or  subject  within, 

£5?s™bjLu"do  f  ^^  Bame  strict  Ihies  of  neutrality,  which  he  k 

bound  to  draw  for  himself.  The  private  peraon, 
if  the  laws  of  his  own  state  or  some  special  treaty  does  not 
forbid,  can  lend  money  to  the  enemy  of  a  state  at  peace  with 
his  own  country  for  purposes  of  war,  or  can  enter  into  its 
service  as  a  soldier,  without  involving  the  government  of  hia 
country  in  guilt  The  English  courts,  however,  and  our  own 
deny  that  any  right  of  action  can  arise  out  of  such  a  loan,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  (Fhilli* 
more,  iii.  §  151,  case  of  Kennett  v.  Chambers,  14  Howard, 
U.  S.  Eep.,  38.)  The  practice  of  individuals  belonging  to  a 
neutral  nation  serving  in  foreign  wars  *  was  formerly  widely 
diffused  and  admitted  throughout  Europe,  and  is  not  of  easy 
prevention,  if  prohibited,  for  at  the  worst  the  individual  may 
renounce  his  country.  It  is  only  when  a  great  pressure  into 
th/»  armies  of  one  of  the  belligerents  is  on  foot,  that  the  neutral 
can  be  called  on  to  interfere.  In  the  case  of.  private  armed 
vessel's  the  usage  is  different.  It  is  now  regarded  as  a  breach 
of  neutrality  to  allow  a  subject  to  accept  letters  of  marque  and 
equip  armed  vessels,  in  order  to  prey  on  the  commerce  of  a 
belligerent  friend ;  although  it  would  be  impossible,  as  on  the 
land,  to  prevent  individuals  from  going  abroad  for  this  purpoeeu 

§163. 

l^eutrals  have  a  right,  1.  To  insist  that  their  territory  shall 

lUffhto  of  neu-     ^®  inviolate  and  untouched  by  the  operations  of 

"''•  war,  and  their  rights  of  sovereignty  uninvaded 

Ajid  if  vii.  ilations  of  their  rights  are  committed,  they  have  a 

*  SomeUmcs  neutrals  have  ev&a.  sent  military  officers  to  ooontries  where  war  wif 
waging,  that  Uiej  might  learn  the  art  of  war.  To  send  an  experienced  general  on 
Buch  an  occasion,  or  to  exempt  him  from  penalties  for  accepting  serrice  abroad,  wouM 
<Kmie  nigh  to  giving  assistance  to  one  of  the  parties.    (Haatefeuille,  I.  268,  ed.  2.) 
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right  to  punish  the  offender  on  account  of  them,  or  to  demand 
satisfaction  from  his  government.  They  are  in  a  manner 
boxmd  to  do  this,  because  otherwise  tlieir  neutrality  is  of  no 
avail,  and  one  of  the  belligerents  enjoys  the  privilege  of  im- 
punity. 

In  1837,  the  Caroline,  a  steamboat  employed  by  Canadian 
insurgents  in  carrying  passengers  and  munitions  oa»eofthe  can^ 
of  war  from  our  borders  to  the  opposite  shore,  was  ""•* 
captured  and  destroyed  within  our  waters, — the  leader  of  the 
expedition  against  it  having  expected  to  find  it  within  British 
territory.  In  the  correspondence  between  the  governments  to 
which  this  act  gave  rise,  Mr.  WeWter  said  that  such  a  violation 
of  neutrality  could  be  justified  only  by  a  "  necessity  of  self- 
defence,  instant,  overwhelming,  having  no  choice  of  means,  and 
no  moment  of  deliberation."  Lord  Ashburton  contended  that 
diis  was  just  such  a  case  of  necessity,  but  regretted  that  some 
explanation  and  apology  for  the  occurrence  was  not  immedi- 
ately made.    And  so  the  matter  ended.    (Note  29.) 

No  cruiser  is  authorized  to  chase  a  vessel  within  or  across 
neutral  waters,  and  all  captures  so  made,  or  made  in  violation 
of  the  neutral  laws  for  maintaining  neutrality,  must  be  regard- 
ed  as  illegal  with  respect  to  the  neutral,  although  not  illegal 
vith  respect  tq  t>.e  enemy.*  If  such  a  prize  is  brought  into 
any  of  the  neutral's  ports,  he  is  authorized  to  seize  and  restore 
it.  If  it  be  carried  into  a  port  of  another  country,  he  has  a  right 
to  demand  its  restoration,  and  the  prize  court  of  the  belligerent 
ia  bound  to  respect  the  objection.  ,  If  the  neutral  fails  to  exer- 
cise his  rights  in  these  respects,  the  government  of  the  vessel 
which  has  been  thus  captured  may  complain  or  even  retaliate 
The  wrong-doing  vessel  may  afterwards  have  entrance  into 
the  waters  of  the  injured  neutral  refused  to  it,  since  all  admis- 
sion of  war-vessels  into  neutral  waters,  unless  required  by 
ti-eaty,  depends  on  comity  alone.  Or  its  government,  if  the 
neutral  prefer,  or  is  forced  to  take  that  mode  of  redress,  may 
be  required  to  give  satisfaction  in  regard  to  the  injury. 

*  Oomp.  Wildnuui,  IL  147. 
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§  164. 

2.  Neutrals  can  claim  from  the  belL'gerents,  during  war,  all 
that  lespect  for  their  flag,  for  their  representatives,  for  their 
property,  and  the  property  of  their  citizens  or  subjects,  when 
employed  in  the  lawful  operations  of  war,  to  which  they  have 
ft  right  during  peace.  To  preclude  the  ambassadors  of  tho 
neutral  from  egress  and  ingress  mto  enemy's  territory  is  nn- 
friendly,  although  the  enemy's  envoys  to  the  neutral  may  be 
seized  except  on  neutral  soil  or  ships.  (§  93.)  The  property 
of  neutrals  has  sometimes  been  wrongfully  seized  for  govern- 
ment purposes  in  cases  where  necessity  was  plead  for  so  doing, 
but  not  without  the  prospect  held  out  of  compensation.  And 
.this,  which  Louis  XIV.  is  said  to  have  pronounced  to  be  a 
right,  has  been  extended  to  their  seamen.  Tlie  right  of  pre- 
emption in  war  will  be  considered  in  another  place.  And  the 
restrictions  on  neutral  trade  will  be  the  subject  of  a  separate 
chapter. 

§165. 

Every  nation  is  boxmd  to  pass  laws  whereby  the  territoiy 
icimicipai    laws  and  othcr  ris;hts  of  neutrals  shall  be  secured,  and 

•nforoiiig neutral-   .  .    .       *^  •       ta  •         i 

ity.  has  a  ngnt  to  secure  itself  in  the  same  manner. 

Nor  is  there  any  deficiency  of  such  laws  in  Christendom.  Thus 
Great  Britain,  by  an  act  passed  in  1819,  forbade  British  sub- 
jects to  enter  the  service  of  foreign  states  under  penalty  of  line 
and  imprisonment,  although  such  an  act  of  individuals,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  not  a  violation  of  neutrality.  The  United  States 
by  various  acts,  as  by  those  passed  in  1794, 1818,  and  1838, 
have  endeavored  to  prevent  injuries  to  neutral  and  ftiendly 
powers,  as  well  as  violations  of  our  own  rights,  whether  by 
citizens  or  foreigners.  Thus  (1.)  it  is  made  a  misdemeanor  fox 
a  citizen  to  accept  or  exercise  within  our  territory  a  commis 
«ion  from  a  foreign  power  in  a  war  against  a  state  at  peaca 
with  us.  (2.)  It  is  unlawful  for  any  one  to  enlist,  or  induce 
another  person  within  our  borders  to  enlist,  or  engage  him  t-o 
go  abroad  to  enlist  in  foreign  service  against  a  friendly  power ; 
or  to  iIuti^1lte  M^thin  our  territory  any  military  expeditit  n  bj 
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land  or  sea,  against  anj  snch  power ;  or  to  augment  the  force 
of  any  vessel  having  such  hostile  intent ;  and  the  vessels  en 
gaged  in  such  an  enterprise  by  sea  are  subject  to  forfeiture. 
(8.)  No  belligerent  vessels  are  allowed  to  provide  themselvefl 
with  military  stores,  or  with  anything  not  equally  applicable 
to  commerce  and  to  war.  When  vessels  of  the  two  belligerents 
are  in  our  harbors  together,  they  are  forbidden  to  depart  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  one  another.  And  the  President  is  em« 
powered  to  use  force  to  send  out  of  the  waters  of  the  United 
States  such  vessels  as  ought  not  to  remain  within  our  limits,  aE 
well  as  to  compel  the  observance  of  our  neutrality  laws  in 
general.*  In  short  our  laws  are  not  bad.  May  no  officials 
ever  make  a  purposely  ineflTectual  display  of  maintaining  tlicae 
laws,  and  connive  at  their  violation  in  secret  I    (Note  18.) 

§166. 

During  the  late  Orimean  war  it  came  to  light  that  certain 
British  consuls  were  persuading  persons  within  c»se  of  u. .  nnt 
our  bounds  to  go  out  of  the  United  States  m  order  ism^ 
to  enlist  in  that  service,  and  that  the  minister  at  Washington 
was  aiding  therein.  It  could  not  be  complained  of,  if  the 
United  States  government  showed  displeasure  at  such  proceed* 
ings,  demanded  his  removal,  and  even  ceased  to  hold  com- 
munication with  him  as  the  agent  of  the  British  government. 
In  what,  now,  did  his  offence  consist,  in  a  breach  of  our  law 
only  or  in  a  violation  of  international  law?  In  answer  it  may 
be  said,  that  if  the  earlier  usage  is  to  decide,  there  was  no 
direct  breach  of  international  law ;  if  the  more  modem,  there 
was  a  breach.  But  supposing  this  to  be  doubtftil,  in  breaking 
our  laws  of  neutrality,  which  have  the  peculiar  character  of 
supporting  the  laws  of  nations,  and  that  too  when  he  was  the 
representative  of  another  sovereignty,  he  attacked  the  bover- 

*  Eent|  1. 122,  128,  Leot  YL,  whom  I  hare  used  in  this  sommary  of  onr  b^itnl. 
hj  laws.  For  captures  made  by  ships  that  have  coimnitted  a  breach  of  our  neutral- 
ity laws,  comp.  §  168.  m^^al  augmentation  of  force  affects  captures  made  on  thi 
cruise  for  which  the  augmentation  toolL  place,  but  not  afterward.  (7  Wheaton  Rep^ 
848.; 

18 
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ereignty  of  the  nation  and  in  this  way  came  in  ooniliet  witli 
law  international,  which  aims  to  secnre  the  soTereignly  of  all 
the  nations  who  acknowledge  it.  And  even  if  onr  law  oonld 
have  been  evaded  by  inducing  men  to  go  abroad  for  another 
object,  and  there  persuading  them  to  enlist  in  a  war  again^l 
01.  e  of  our  friends,  there  would  still  have  remained  ground  of 
complaint  against  the  agents  in  such  a  scheme,  as  disturbezs 
of  our  relations  with  a  friendly  power. 

§  166  h. 

A  foreign  power,  as  we  have  seen  (§  40,  §  41),  may  sflsiat  a 
Relation  of  nen-  ^^^  to  rcprcss  a  rebellion,  and  may  not  assist 
!Sl'n*^n*?uteSS  ^evolters  themselves,  but,  when  these  have  fairly 
''*'•  created  a  new  government,  may  enter  into  rela- 

tions with  it,  without  unfriendliness  towards  the  original  state. 
Meanwhile,  until  the  fact  of  a  new  state  is  decided  by  the 
issue  of  the  struggle,  the  position  of  neutrals  is  a  delicate  one, 
and  one  to  which  little  attention  has  been  paid  by  writers  on 
the  law  of  nations.  Theoretically  we  say,  (1.)  The  relation, 
if  the  foreign  power  stands  aloof,  is  not  that  of  neutrality  be- 
t^een  states,  but  of  neutrality  between  parties  one  <yf  which  is 
a  state,  and  the  other  trying  to  become  a  state. 

(2.)  The  foreign  power,  therefore,  cannot  plead  the  laws  of 
neutrality,  for  treating  both  parties  alike,  for  the  one  is  an 
acknowledged  state,  the  other  is  not.  Thus  whatever  &vorB 
it  has  granted  to  the  cruisers  of  the  friendly  state  it  is  not 
bound  to  grant  to  the  revolters,  or  rather,  it  is  bound  not  to 
grant  to  them  the  same  privileges,  for  by  so  doing,  it  admits 
their  right  to  prey  on  the  conmierce  of  its  friend, — which  only 
states  can  do. 

(3.)  In  a  certain  sense  the  foreign  power  must  regard  the 
revolters  as  belligerents,  entitled  to  all  those  rights  which 
humanity  demands,  as  that  of  asylum  for  troops  or  vessels  in 
distress,  or  fleeing  from  a  superior  power, — the  same  sorts  of 
rights  which  would  be  granted  to  political  exiles.  The  vessels 
of  such  revolters  cannot  be  regarded  as  piratical,  for  their 
•notive  is  to  establish  a  new  state,  while  that  of  pirates  is  plun 
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der.     A  pirate  iiever  ends  his  war  with  mankind,  they  fight 
for  p?ace.    (Oomp.  Note  12  on  §  137,  and  see  Note  19.) 

(1.)  What  measures  can  the  state  at  war  with  a  part  of  its 
Bttbjects  take  in  regard  to  foreign  trade  with  revolted  ports ! 
To  say  that  it  cannot  apply  the  rules  of  blockade,  contraband 
and  search,  because  the  ports  are  its  (non^  is  mere  pettifogging 
But  can  it  close  these  ports  by  an  act  of  the  government,  as  i1 
once  opened  them  i  At  first  view  it  seems  hard  to  refuse  thii 
right  to  a  nation,  but  the  better  opinion  is  that  foreigners,  by 
having  certain  avenues  of  trade  open  to  them,  have  thereby 
acquired  rights.  (§  28.)  The  nation  at  war  within  itself  must 
overcome  force  by  force,  but  this  method  of  closing  ports 
supersedes  war  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  It  ia  the  fact  of  obstruc- 
tion in  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade  which  foreign  nations 
must  respect.  If  the  state  in  question  cannot  begin  and  con- 
tinue this  fact,  it  must  suffer  for  its  weakness.     (Note  20.) 

But  international  law  does  not  make  all  these  distinctions. 
The  colonies  of  Spain,  as  yet  unrecognized,  were  regarded  by 
OB  as  ^^  belligerent  nationSj  having,  so  far  as  concerns  us,  the 
0overeign  rights  of  war,  and  entitled  to  be  respected  in  the  ex- 
erciBo  of  those  rights) "  And  so  England  and  France  act  in 
the  war  which  is  now  upon  us.  (7  Wheaton  Rep.  337.) 


« 

HscrnoN  EL — Of  the  Bights  and  ZidbHities  qf  Central  Trade. 

§167. 

Having  considered  the  relations  between  belligerent  and 
neutral  stateSy  we  now  proceed  to  inquire  how  war  imporunoe  of 
affects  the  commerce  of  neutral  personSj  or  the  JigtSJ^of^'neu^^^ 
rights  and  liabilities  of  neutral  trade.  This  is  a  ^^^^ 
lubject  of  greater  practical  importance,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
in  international  law ;  for  ii*  the  rule  restricting  the  freedom  of 
neutral  trade  verges  to  the  extreme  of  strictness,  the  evils  of 
war  «re  very  much  increased,  and  its  non-intercourse  is  spread 
iiver  a  wider  field.    It  is  also  a  subject  in  which  the  jaiTing 
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views  of  belligerenta  and  of  neutrals  have  hitherto  prevented 
fixed  principles  on  many  points  from  being  reached,  so  that 
neither  have  different  nations  agreed  in  their  views,  nor  has 
tlie  same  nation  at  different  times  been  consistent,  nor  liave 
text-writers  advocated  the  same  doctrines.  Yet  the  history  of 
opinion  and  practice  will  lead  us  to  the  cheering  conclusioQ 
that  neutral  rights  on  the  sea  have  been  by  degrees  gaining, 
and  to  the  hope  that  hereafter  they  will  be  still  more  under 
the  protection  of  international  law  than  at  any  time  past. 

§  168. 

The  nationality  of  individuals  in  war  depends  not  on  their 
origin  or  their  naturalization,  but  upon  their  domi- 

Who  are  neutralt      nTT*  aI        1-'J        'MJi?   .c^ 

and  what  is  nea-  cil.     He  IS  a  ucutral  who  IS  domiciled  of  free 

choice  in  a  neutral  country,  and  he  an  enemy  whc 
is  domiciled  in  an  enemy's  country.     (Note  21.)    Hence 

1.  As  domicil  can  be  easily  shaken  off,  a  person  in  the  pros- 
pect of  war,  or  on  its  breaking  out,  may  withdraw  from  the 
enemy's  to  another  country  with  the  intention  of  staying  there, 
and  thus  change  his  domicil.  If  he  should  return  to  his  native 
country,  fewer  circumstances  would  be  required  to  make  out 
intention  than  if  he  betook  himself  to  a  foreign  territory.  If 
against  his  will  and  by  violence  at  the  breaking  out  of  war  he 
was  detained  in  the  belligerent  country,  his  longer  stay  would 
be  regarded  as  the  forced  residence  of  a  stranger,  and  probably 
all  disadvantageous  legal  consequences  of  his  domicil  there 
would  cease. 

2.  K  a  country  is  conquered  during  a  war,  its  national 
character  changes,  although  it  may  be  restored  again  at  peace, 
and  so  the  nationality  and  liabilities  of  its  inhabitants  engaged 
in  business  change. 

3.  But  a  person  having  a  house  of  commerce  in  the  enemy^a 
country,  although  actually  resident  in  a  neutral  country,  is 
treated  as  an  enemy  so  far  forth  as  that  part  of  his  business  i? 
concerned,  or  is  domiciled  there  qiu>  ad  hoc.  On  the  othei 
hand,  a  person  having  a  house  of  commerce  in  a  neutral  coun- 
try and  domiciled  among  the  enemy,  is  not  held  to  be  a  iiea 
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traL  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  English  conrts,  adopted  by  the 
American.  "  It  is  impossible,"  says  Dr.  Wheaton  (El.  IV.  i, 
§  20),  ^^  in  this  not  to  see  strong  marks  of  the  partiality  towards 
the  interests  of  captors,  which  is  perhaps  inseparable  from  a 
prize  code,  framed  by  judicial  legislation  in  a  belligerent  comi- 
try,  and  adopted  to  encourage  its  naval  exertions." 

lu  general  property  follows  the  character  of  its  owner. 
ThuA  neutral  ships  are  shijSs  owned  by  neutrals,  that  is  by  per- 
sons domiciled  id  a  neutral  country,  aud  the  same  is  true  of 
goods.  Hence  in  partnerships,  if  one  owner  is  a  neutral  and 
the  other  an  enemy,  only  the  property  of  the  latter  is  liable  to 
capture.  But  here  we  need  to  notice,  1.  That  ships  camiot 
easily  transfer  their  nationality  on  a  voyage,  the  act  of  so  doing 
being  presumptive  evidence  of  a  fraudulent  intention  to  screen 
them  from  the  liabilities  of  their  former  nationality. 

2.  That  when  a  ship  sails  under  a  hostile  flag,  she  has,  by 
whomsoever  owned,  a  hostile  character. 

3.  If  a  neutral's  ship  sails  under  an  enemy's  license  to  trade, 
she  becomes  hostile ;  for  why  shotdd  she  have  the  advantages 
of  a  close  connection  with  the  enemy  without  the  disadvantages  t 

4.  If  a  neutral  is  the  owner  of  soil  in  a  hostile  country,  the 
produce  of  such  soil,  exported  by  him  and  captured,  is  con- 
sidered hostile.  This  is  on  the  principle  that  the  owner  of  soil 
identifies  himself,  so  far  forth,  with  the  interests  of  the  country 
where  his  estate  lies.^ 

§  169  a. 

When  a  war  arises,  one  of  three  things  must  take  place. 
Either  the  neutral  trade  may  cro  on  as  before,  and 

,     --.  ^    ,  •    ix       iTx  X      •    •  General      prlnol 

belligerents  have  no  right  whatever  to  injure  or  piee  m  to  uabiutf 
I'unit  it  in  any  manner ;  or  the  belligerents  may, 
each  of  them,  interdict  any  and  all  trade  of  neutrals  with  the 
other;  or  there  are  certain  restrictions  which  may  be  imposed 
an  neutral  trade  with  justice,  and  certain  other  restrictions, 
nrliich  must  be  pronounced  unjust. 

1.  Few  have  contended  that  the  trade  of  neutrals  oughr  tc 

•  Comp.  Wheaton,  EL  lY.  1,  gg  17-22 ;  Kenl^  1. 1i,  Lect.  lY. 
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be  entirely  unfettered,  for  a  part  of  that  trade  maj  consist  in 
supplying  one  foe  with  the  means  of  injuring  the  other,  aad 
the  siege  or  blockade  of  strong  places  would  be  nugatory^  if 
neutrals  could  not  be  prevented  from  passing  the  lines  with 
provisions  Will  it  be  said  that  such  trade  is  impartial, — ^that 
it  favoro  oi  e  party  in  a  war  no  more  than  the  other  2  It  would 
be  better  to  say  that  it  is  partial  now  to  one  side  and  now  to 
the  other,  and  that  a  series  of  assi^ances,  rendered  to  a  party 
in  a  stru^le,  although  they  might  balance  one  anoth^, — which 
would  not  generally  be  true  in  fact, — are  unjust,  because  they 
only  put  ofif  or  render  fruitless  the  effort  to  obtain  redress,  with 
which  the  war  began. 

2.  On  the' other  hand  it  will  not  be  claimed  that  a  belliger- 
ent may  justly  forbid  neutrals  to  carry  on  every  kind  of  trade 
with  his  enemy.  I  may  have  a  right  to  distress  my  foe  in 
order  to  bring  him  to  a  right  mind  and  procure  redress,  but 
what  right  have  I  to  distress  my  friend,  except  so  far  as  he  takes 
the  part  of  my  foe,  and  thus  ceases  to  be  my  friend.  Will  it 
be  said  that  all  trade  with  one  foe  is  a  damage  to  the  other, 
and  may  therefore  be  broken  up  ?  Ko  doubt  it  is  indirectly 
an  injury,  but  indirect  results  of  lawfril  business  no  more  justify 
interference,  than  the  advance  of  one  nation  in  wealth  and  in- 
dustry justifies  others  in  endeavoring  to  cripple  its  resources. 
The  neutral  might  with  as  much  jiutioe  declare  war,  because 
the  belligerent  injured  him  by  a  fair  operation  of  war, — by 
blockading  the  port  of  his  foe  for  instance, — as  a  party  to  a 
war  require  that  all  trade  should  bend  to  his  convenience. 
And  besides  this,  the  same  hnrnicmily  which  allows  internal 
trade  to  remain  undisturbed  during  an  invasion,  otight  to  leave 
the  neutral's  commerce  in  some  degree  free  to  take  its  wonted 
course. 

3.  It  is  therefore  allowed  on  all  hands  that  some  restrictioxiB 
niay  be  imposed  on  neutral  trade,  not  such  as  a  belligerent  may 
belect_,  but  definite  and  of  general  application.  The  law  of  nar 
tions  on  this  subject  has  been  viewed  as  a  kind  of  compromise 
between  neutral  and  belligerent  right.  Neutrals  may  legiti- 
Diately  carry  on  all  sorts  of  trade,  and  belligerents  may  inter 
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mpt  alL  Hence  nations  have  waived  their  rights  and  come  to 
a  certain  middle  ground,  where  some  rights  of  hoth  parties  are 
saved  and  some  thrown  overboard.  But  this  view  seems  to  be 
objectionable,  as  making  the  actual  neutral  rights  to  arise  out 
of  a  state  of  things  which  is  a  jural  impossibility.  It  cannot 
at  the  same  time  be  true  that  neutrals  should  enjoy  a  partlcu* 
iar  trade,  and  belligerents  obstruct  that  trade.  There  must  be, 
kinds  of  trade  which  neutrals  have  a  right  to  engage  in,  and 
herein  belligerents  are  obliged  to  leave  them  undisturbed 
Otherwise  the  law  of  nations  has  no  jural  foundation. 

When  we  ask,  however,  what  degree  of  restriction  may  be 
justly  applied  to  neutral  trade,  we  feel  a  want  of  a  definite 
principle  to  guide  us  in  the  answer :  we  are  forced  to  say  some- 
what vaguely  that  the  restrictions  must  be  9uc]h  as  to  keep 
neutral  trade  from  directly  assisting  either  party  in  the  armed 
contest,  and  the  amaUest  possible^  consistent  with  the  endF 
which  a  just  war  involves. 

If  these  views  axe  correct,  it  is  wrong  for  the  neutral  and 
for  his  subjects  to  engage  in  certain  kinds  of  trade  during  a 
war,  as  truly  as  it  is  right  for  him  to  engage  in  certain  others. 
If,  for  instance,  he  holds  the  same  doctrine  with  the  belliger- 
ent in  regard  to  contraband  of  war,  he  would  violate  the  rights 
of  one  friend  by  supplying  another  with  such  articles.  And 
jret  we  by  no  means  affirm  that  law  now  requires  the  neutral 
nation  to  prevent  such  trade  on  tlie  part  of  individuals  by  viirf- 
lance  and  penalty.  All  that  can  be  required  of  him  is,  especi* 
ally  when  his  opinions  on  the  justice  of  the  war  may  vary 
greatly  from  those  of  his  belligerent  friend,  that  he  should  be 
passive,  while  one  friend  tries  to  obtain  what  he  calls  redress 
from  another.  The  rules  of  war  are  to  be  put  in  force  by  the 
parties  immediately  concerned :  he  is  not  under  obligation  to 
add  to  his  trouble  and  expense  by  a  new  commercial  police. 

The  restrictions  on  neutral  trade  known  to  international 
(aw  have  related  for  the  most  part 

1.  To  the  conveyance  of  hostile  goods  in  neutral  ships,  and 
Df  neutral  goods  in  hostile  ships,  or  to  the  relation  between 
goods  and  vessels  having  different  nationalities ; 
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2.  To  the  convejance  of  certain  kinds  of  articles^  haTing  a 
special  relation  to  war ; 

3.  To  conveyance  to  certain  places  spedillj  affected  by  tbi 
operations  of  war ;  and  sometimes 

4.  To  a  trade  closed  before  a  war,  but  open  during  its  con- 
tinuance. 

And  in  order  to  carry  those  restrictions  into  efiect,  a  ri^t 
of  examination  or  visit  must  be  exercised  upon  yessel,  goods, 
or  both. 

§  169  5. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  rules  of  international  law,  in  regard 
to  the  liability  to  captures  of  ships  and  goods  oi- 
^•"^ndP"  tmJ^  gaged  in  ordinary  trade. 

Hftbi?  or  nSt  iiftbto        We  may  say,  in  general,  that  until  very  rec^it 
^^  ^^'  times  two  rules  have  contended  with  one  anollier, 

— ^the  rule  that  ^  nationality  of  property  on  the  9ea  deter- 
mines  iti  liabiUty  to  capl/wrej  or  neutral  property  is  safe  on  the 
sea  and  enemy's  property  may  be  taken  whereyer  found,  and 
the  rule  that  the  nationaUfy  of  ike  veeed  determdnea  the  UMU- 
ty  to  capture^  or  that  the  flag  covers  the  cargo.  By  the  first  rule 
the  neutral  might  safely,  put  his  goods  into  any  vessel  which 
offered  itself,  but  could  not  convey  the  goods  of  his  Mend, 
being  one  of  the  belligerents,  without  the  risk  of  their  being 
taken  by  the  other.  By  the  second,  when  once  the  nationality 
of  the  ship  was  ascertained  to'  be  neutral,  it  went  on  its  way 
with  its  goods  in  safety,  but  if  it  belonged  to  the  enemy  it  ex« 
posed  neutral  goods  on  board,  as  well  as  other,  to  be  taken* 
This  latter  rule  consists  of  two  parts,  that  free  ships  make  free 
goods,  and  that  enemy's  ships  make  goods  hostile*  but  the  two 
are  not  necessarily,  although  parts  of  the  same  principle,  connect^ 
ed  in  practice ;  the  former  may  be  received  without  the  latter. 

It  was  a  thing  of  secondary  importance  both  for  the  neutral 
and  for  a  belligerent,  being  a  naval  power,  how  the  rules  should 
shape  themselves  in  regard  to  the  neutral's  goods  in  hostile 
bottoms.  And  his  own  goods  od  board  his  own  vessel  were 
freely  admitted  to  be  safe.    Hence  justice  and  a  spirit  of  con 
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ceesion  to  the  neutral  united  in  fa^-or  of  the  rule  that  his  goocU 
were  eafe^  hy  whatever  vessel  conveyed}  although  not  safe  from 
8Tindry  inconveniences, — ^from  search  and  from  capture  of  the 
hostile  conveyance. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  w&  of  great  importance  to  the  belli- 
gerent that  the  flag  should  not  cover  his  enemy's  goods,  or  that 
free  ships  should  not  make  goods  free ;  for  thus,  much  of  his 
power  at  sea  to  plunder  or  annoy  his  enemy  would  be  taken 
away.  To  the  neutral  the  opposite  rule,  that  free  ships  should 
make  goods  free,  was  of  great  importance ;  for  the  carrying 
trade,  a  part  of  which  war  would  in  other  ways  throw  into  his 
hands,  would  thus  be  vastly  augmented.  But  the  belligerent's 
interests  on  the  whole  prevailed.  The  nations,  especially 
Great  Britain,  which  had  the  greatest  amount  of  commerce, 
had  also  the  greatest  naval  force,  with  which  they  could  pro- 
tect themselves  and  plunder  their  foes,  and  therefore  felt  small 
need  in  war  of  hiding  their  goods  in  the  holds  of  neutral  ships. 
Thus  for  a  long  time  the  prevailing  rule  was,  that  neut/ral  goods 
cere  safe  under  any  jflaffj  and  erwrmfs  goods  wnsafe  under  amy 
flag  But  at  length  neutral  interests  and  the  interests  of  peace 
preponderated ;  and  the  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1856, 
G-reat  Britain  among  the  rest,  adopted  for  themselves  the  rule 
which  will  be  valid  in  all  ftiture  wars,  and  is  likely  to  be  uni- 
versal, that  iree  ships  are  to  make  goods  free.  Likely  to  be 
universal,  we  say,  unless  a  broader  rule  shall  exeinpt  all  private 
property  on  the  sea  engaged  in  lawful  trade  from  capture. 

§  170. 

The  ship  of  a  neutral  in  which  hostile  goods  are  found,  has 
been  sometimes,  particularly  by  French  and  ' 
Bpanisn  ordmances,  treated  as  it  engaged  m  a  mIs  conveying 
guilty  business,  and  visited  with  confiscation.  • 
But  modem  practice,  whilst  it  seized  the  enemy's  goods,  has 
been  in  favor  of  paying  freiglit  to  such  neutnil,  that  is,  n^ot 
freight  ybr  the  part  of  the  voyage  performed,  hit  for  the  whcle^ 
captur3  of  the  goods  being  regarded  as  equivalent  to  delivery. 
But  a  neutral  ship  engaged  in  the  enemy's  coasting  trade  cv^ 
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not  claim  freight  for  hostile  goods  on  board,  because  it  has  put 
itself  into  the  position  of  a  hostile  vessel* 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  hostile  vessel  is  taken  idth  the 

neutral's  property  on  board,  the  captor  is  entitled 

goods  In  eaptureti  to  freight.  If  the  fin>od8  are  •carried  to  their  port  of 

enemy*!}  vessels.        _        ,.  T>./»rri  -i  ,  -ji^ 

destination.  But  if  ^^  the  goods  are  not  earned  to 
their  original  destination  within  the  intention  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  no  freight  is  due."  f 

Hostile  ships,  with  whatever  goods  on  board,  have  been 
ooMt-flsberies  of  iiniformly  regarded  as  prizes  of  war.  But  from 
whJ  EJ^wmS'^nlll  *^®  operations  of  war  one  class  of  vessels,  engaged 
♦ions.  jj^  g^  eminently  pacific  employment,  and  of  no 

great  account  in  regard  to  national  resources,  has  often  been 
exempted ;  we  refer  to  vessels  engaged  in  coast-fisheries.  It 
appears  that  this  exemption  was  allowed  centuries  ago.  Frois- 
sart  is  cited  as  saying  in  his  Chronicle  that  ^'  fishermen  on  the 
sea,  whatever  war  there  be  in  France  and  England,  do  no  harm 
to  one  another:  nay,  rather,  they  are  friends  and  aid  one 
another  in  case  of  need."  The  liberty  of  the  enemy's  fishermen 
in  war  has  been  protected  by  many  French  ordinances,  and  the 
English  observed  a  reciprocal  indulgence ;  but  in  1798,  during 
the  French  revolution,  the  English  government  ordered  ita 
cruisers  to  seize  French  and  Dutch  fishennen  and  their  smacks. 
Soon  after,  on  remonstrance  from  the  first  consul  of  France, 
the  order  was  withdrawn,  as  far  as  the  coast-fisheries  in  the 
strict  sense  were  concerned ;  and  during  the  wars  of  the  empire, 
this  peaceful  and  hardy  class  of  laborers  enjoyed  exemption 
from  capture.  In  the  instructions  given  by  the  French  minis- 
ter of  marine  to  naval  oflScers  in  1864,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
late  war  with  Eussia,  we  find  the  same  rule  followed.  "  You 
must  put  no  hindrance,"  say  the  instructions,  "in  the  way  of 
the  coast-fishery  even  on  the  coasts  of  the  enemy,  but  you  will 
be  on  your  guard  that  this  favor,  dictated  by  an  interest  of 
bumanity,  draws  with  it  no  abuse  prejudicial  to  military  or 
maritime  operations.  If  you  are  employed  in  the  waters  of  the 
White  sea,  you  will  allow  to  continue  without  interruption 

•  Comp.  WUdman,  II.  154.  f  Id.  II.  162L 
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(repiefifiion  in  case  of  abuse  excepted)  the  exchange  e  f  fresh 
lish,  provisions,  utensils  and  tackling,  which  is  carried  on  habi 
tnally  between  the  peasants  of  the  Russian  coasts  of  Jbe  pro 
i^ce  of  Archangel  and  the  fishermen  of  the  coasts  of  ^oi 
wegian  Finmark.''  Such  has  been  the  practice  of  some  of  the 
principal  Christian  nations  in  protecting  the  coast-fisheries  of 
enemies,  bnt  as  jet  this  usage  cannot  be  called  a  part  of  inter- 
national law."^ 

§  m. 

Having  seen  what  is  the  actual  state  of  international  law 
in  regard  to  neutral  trade,  we  may  now  inquire  j^^^i^e  of  tht 
whether  any  definite  rule  of  justice  applicable  to  neutr.iIJlSI^'wn? 
such  trade  can  be  laid  down,  »id€red. 

Admitting  for  the  present  that  capture  of  private  property 
on  the  sea  is  justifiable,  we  ask  which  of  the  two  principles  is 
comformable  to  justice,  that  which  makes  capture  depend  on 
the  nationality  of  the  conveyance,  or  that  which  makes  it 
depend  on  the  nationality  of  the  property,  whether  ship  or 
goods  ?    Here  we  find 

1.  That  the  conveyance  or  vessel  has  been  claimed  to  be 
territory,  firom  which  it  would  follow  that,  by  interfering  with 
nentral  vessels,  the  sovereignty  of  neutral  nations  was  invaded. 
But  the  claim  is  false,  as  has  already  been  shown  (§  54),  and 
deems  to  have  been  devised  just  to  cover  this  particular  case, 
]ust  to  screen  neutral  ships.  It  is  not  a  claim  admitted  in  the 
law  of  nations :  ships  are  liable  to  search  on  the  ocean,  and  are 
ander  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nation  in  whose  ports  they  lie,  to 
neither  of  which  liabilities  territory  is  exposed.  How  can  the 
sea  itself  be  the  territory  of  no  one,  and  a  vehicle  moving  over 
it  have  the  properties  of  terra  firmaf  A  deserted  ship  is  not 
claimed  to  be  territory.  A  ship  with  a  crew  on  board  is  under 
the  protection  and  jurisdiction  of  its  country,  where  no  other 
jurisdiction  interferes ;  that  is,  may  have  certain  properties  of 
territory,  but  not  all  properties.  On  the  other  band,  if  ships 
were  territory,  it  is  clear  that  all  the  operations  of  war  which 

*  Comp.  Ortolan,  IL  44. 
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affect  neutral  vessels  muftt  be  given  up,  blockade  *»nd  tlie  pre- 
vention of  contraband  trade,  as  much  as  any  other. 

2.  It  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  justice,  that  the  na 
tionality  of  the  property  should  detennine  the  rules  of  captore. 
The  only  ground  for  taking  certain  things  away  from  private 
persons  is,  that  they  belong  to  the  enemy,  or  that  they  aid  the 
enemy's  operations  in  war.  If  they  are  taken  because  they 
belong  to  the  enemy,  vessels  and  goods  ought  to  share  the  same 
fate :  they  are  equally  private  property,  and  differ  in  no  essen- 
tial respect.  If  they  are  exempt  from  capture  because  they 
belong  to  neutrals,  ships,  and  goods  on  board  any  ship  ought 
to  be  exempt.    The  rule  thus  is  just,  clear,  and  logical. 

3.  The  neutral  has  certainly  a  right  to  take  his  friend's 
goods  on  board  his  ship,  and  an  equal  right  to  put  his  own  on 
board  his  friend's  ship ;  nor  will  the  fact  that  this  friend  has  an 
enemy  alter  the  case.  Here  the  war-right  of  this  enemy  may 
subject  him  to  great  inconvenience,  but  neither  his  property 
nor  his  wages,  in  the  shape  of  freight,  ought  to  be  taken  fix)m 
him.  He  is  not  guilty  :  why  should  he  suffer  other  than  those 
incidental  evils  which  war  brings  with  it,  and  a  part  of  which 
are  inevitable  ? 

4.  The  establishment  of  the  rule  that  free  ships  make  goods 
free,  is  a  gain  for  humanity  and  a  waiver  of  justice.  Hence  we 
hai^it  as  inaugurating  an  era  more  favorable  to  peace.  All  this 
on  the  admission  that  private  property  may  rightfiilly  be  taken 
on  the  ocean :  if  it  cannot  be,  or  it  is  expedient  that  it  should 
not  be,  the  same  rule  is  a  movement  in  the  right  direction.* 

*  Mr.  Red^  (in  his  Researches  in  maritime  international  law,  I.  p.  458,  died  bj 
Ortolan,  for  I  hare  not  access  to  the  work),  remarks  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  th« 
neutral  gains  annhing  by  the  rule,  **  free  ships,  free  goods.''  For  the  carrying  tradt 
of  hostile  property  must  come  to  an  end,  as  soon  as  peace  is  made,  and  the  neatraTr 
capital  must  then  be  turned  into  another  channel  But  if  the  belligerent's  property 
be  liable  to  seizure,  goods  as  well  as  ship  will  belong  to  the  neutral,  and  his  capita, 
thus  invested  will  stimulate  all  branches  of  home  industry,  and  probably  be  longer 
able  to  retain  the  channel  which  was  opened  to  it  by  the  war.  There  is  something 
in  this,  but  most  wars  are  too  short  to  keep  the  powers  at  war  from  retnmin«r  ic 
their  old  usages  of  trade  at  the  peace.  Besides,  the  annojanoe  of  the  neatral  is  a 
fmj  great  ern\,  and  his  loss  may  be  great. 
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§  172. 

In  the  course  of  the  centuries  during  which  international 
law  has  been  ffi'owinff  up,  rules  have  been  fluctu- 

,       -.  ,  -  .        Former    praotic* 

atimr  as  it  resects  the  liabmties  of  neutral  trade,  in  regard  to  mo 
and  conventional  law  has  often  run  counter  to 
prevailing  rules.    We  propose  here  to  give  some  brief  historical 
illu&trations  of  the  former  law  and  practice. 

First,  the  leading  results  of  a  historical  examination  seem 
to  be  something  like  the  following : 

1.  That  of  old  in  mediseval  Europe  there  probably  was  a 
feeling  that  neutral  trade  might  be  made  unlawful  by  either 
beDigerent  at  any  time,  and  that  the  permission  of  such  trade 
was  looked  upon  as  a  concession.  This  explains  the  custom 
of  confiscating  the  neutral  diip  with  hostile  goods  on  board, 
which  was  more  or  less  prevalent. 

2.  That  from  the  time  when  commerce  by  sea  began  to  be 
a  great  interest,  neutrals  could  carry  hostile  goods  on  their 
ships  with  the  liability  of  only  such  goods  to  capture,  and 
generally  without  risk  to  the  vessel,  save  of  detention,  search, 
and  change  of  course ;  and  could  put  their  own  goods  on  hos- 
tile ships  without  danger  of  confiscation. 

3.  That  treaties  and  ordinances  during  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  often  modified  what  may  be  called  the  prevailing 
usage,  aud  dififered  so  much  from  one  another,  as  to  show  that 
no  principle  ran  through  them.  Many  of  the  treaties  gave 
lai^e  freedom  to  neutral  carriers,  and  some  ordinances,  espe- 
cially in  France  and  Spain,  established  a  very  harsh  rule  to- 
wards them.  In  general,  where  by  treaty  free  ships  made 
goods  free,  this  was  coupled  with  the  rule,  that  hostile  ships 
niade  goods  hostile,  or  the  nationality  of  the  vessel  determined 
the  character  of  the  transaction. 

4.  That  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century  neutral 
nations  endeavored  to  force  on  the  world  the  rule,  "  fi^e  ships, 
free  goods,"  which  was  resisted,  and  prevented  from  entering 
into  the  law  of  nations  by  Great  Britain,  the  leading  maritime 
power. 
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5.  That  Bince  the  peace  of  1815,  in  Europe,  the  importanog 
of  pacific  relatione  and  the  power  of  capital  have  brought  about 
a  change  of  views  in  regard  to  international  policy,  until  the 
ride  al)oye  mentioned  has  nearly  prevailed,  and  there  are  not 
waTitiiig  indications  of  a  still  larger  liberty  of  maritime  oooh 
inerce. 

§173. 

One  of  the  earliest  provisions  of  mediaeval  Europe  Avithin 

HiitoricaiuioBtrm.  ^^^  kuowlcdgc,  is  to  bc  fouud  iu  a  treaty  between 
1101...  j^ioQ  ^^^  pjgj^  ^f  tjj^  ygj^j.  1221.     It  is  there  pro- 

vided, that  in  case  any  goods  of  Oenoese  or  other  public  enemiea 
of  Pisa  are  found  in  a  ship  with  men  of  Aries,  the  men  of  Arlea 
shall  not  make  them  their  own,  or  defend  them  on  their  own 
account ;  and  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  betweer 
Pisa  and  Genoa,  it  may  be  lawful  for  the  Pisans  to  treat  men 
of  Aries,  if  found  on  Genoede  vessels,  and  their  goods,  as  if 
Genoese,  and  to  retain  such  goods  when  taken  without  restor- 
ing them,  or  causing  them  to  be  restored.* 

This,  however,  may  have  been  a  temporary  and  exoeptiona] 
coniouto  del  conveutiou  between  the  two  cities.  But  a  little 
"*•'"•  later,  at  the  end  of  the  13th  or  beginning  of  the 

14th  century,  we  meet  with  a  code  of  wide  influence,  the  Con- 
solato  dd  mare  (comp.  App.  I.)  which  is  remarkable,  as  being  the 
ouly  ancient  sea-code  that  speaks  of  neutral  rights  in  war.  In 
chapter  231  of  this  code  (Pardessus,  II.  303-307),  it  is  provided, 
that  if  a  ship  that  is  captured  belongs  to  friends,  and  the 
merchandise  on  board  to  enemies,  the  commander  of  the  cruiser 
may  force  tlie  master  of  the  captured  vessel  to  bring  him  the 
hostile  goods,  and  even  to  keep  them  in  his  own  vessel,  until 

*  Pardessus,  Collection  des  lois  mar.  II.  808,  refers  to  this  treaty,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  Myratori's  Antiq.  Ital.  IT.  Col.  808,  as  illustrating  the  usage  that  the 
merchandise  of  a  friend,  although  put  on  board  an  enemy^s  vessel,  ought  to  he 
respected.  But  it  shows  just  the  contrary.  The  text  of  the  latter  part  is  *'  si  forte 
tliquis  Arelatensis  cum  Januenui,  donee  guerra  inter  Pisanos  et  Januenses  fueriU  • 
IMsanis  inventus  fuerit,  in  eorum  navibus,  eundo  vel  redeundo,  iiceat  Pisanis  .  .  . 
Vrelatensibus  [that  is,  Arelatenses]  et  res  eorum  tamquam  Januenaium  ofTondere  r! 
capeie,  et  capta  retinere,  ct  non  reddere  nee  reddi  facere.** 
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it  is  b.x>iiglit  into  a  place  of  safety ;  but  it  isto  bi  understood 
tliat  the  captnred  ship  be  carried  in  tow  to  a  place  where  there 
shall  be  no  fear  of  enemies, — the  commander  of  the  cmiser 
paying,  however,  all  the  freight  due  for  carrying  the  cargo  t^i 
the  place  of  unloading,  etc. 

Another  provision  of  the  same  chapter  is  to  the  effect  that, 
if  the  ship  taken  be  hostile  with  a  cargo  belonging  to  friends 
on  board,  the  merchants  in  the  ship,  and  to  whom  the  cargo  in 
whole  or  in  part  pertains,  ought  to  arrange  with  the  captain 
of  the  captor  to  ransom  the  prize,  and  that  he  ought  to  offer  it 
to  them  at  a  reasonable  price.  But  if  the  merchants  will  not 
make  a  bargain,  he  is  to  have  the  right  to  send  it  into  the  port 
where  his  vessel  was  equipped,  (?)  and  the  merchants  are  ob- 
liged to  pay  the  freight,— just  as  if  he  conveyed  the  goods  to 
thp  port  of  destination, — ^and  nothing  more  than  that  freight. 
The  code  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  injuries  suffered  by  the  pen- 
tral  merchants  from  the  arrogance  or  violence  of  the  captor,  in 
which  case,  besides  being  relieved  from  paying  freight,  they 
shall  receive  compensation.* 

According  to  Mr.  Manning,  all  the  treaties  before  the  lYth 
century  coincide  with  the  Oonsola^to  del  mare^  in  regard  to  the 
liability  to  capture  of  enemies'  goods  on  board  neutral  vessels. 
In  1417,  an  engagement  between  Henry  V.  of  England  and 
the  Ihike  of  Burgundy  {Jecm-mns-pewr)^  contained  the  stipula- 
tion that  goods  of  Flemings,  who  were  the  duke*s  subjects,  on 
board  ships  of  Genoa,  then  at  war  with  England,  should  be 
forfeited,  if  captured,  as  lawftil  prize.  "  This  is  the  only  in- 
Btance  I  have  met  with,"  says  Mr.  Manning,  "  in  which  the 
claim,  that  neutral  goods  found  in  an  enemy's  ship  are  liable 
to  capture  as  lawfril  prize,  has  ever  been  asserted  or  even  been 
specified  by  this  country,  xmless  in  return  for  the  stipulation 
that  enemies'  goods  are  fi^e  in  a  neutral  ship." 

•  Mr.  Manning  dtet  this  as  chap.  278,  others  as  chap  276. — ^In  the  remainder  of 
iliese  historical  illastratioiis,  and  in  those  pertaining  to  contraband,  blockade,  and 
•earch,  I  hare  been  greatly  assisted  by  Mr.  Manning's  work. 
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§174. 

In  the  17th  century,  and  onward,  until  toward  the  eiil  of 
the  18th,  no  general  rule  runs  through  conventional  law:  th€ 
same  states  are  found  to  make  treaties  of  directly  opposite 
character  at  the  same  epoch.     The  Dutch,  being  the  principal 
carriers  of  Europe,  aimed  to  put  their  trade  on  a  footing  of 
■ecurity ;  and  the  first  treaty  between  Christian  powers  contain- 
uig  the  principle,  "  free  ships,  free  goods,"  was  one  between 
the  United  Provinces  and  Spain  in  1650.    We  say  between 
Christian  powers,  because  a  treaty  of  France  with  the  Porte, 
in  1604,  contained  the  same  provision.     In  1654  England,  in 
a  treaty  with  Portugal,  for  the  first  time  agreed  that  the  ship 
should  cover  the  cargo ;  while  in  a  treaty  of  the  same  year 
with  the  Dutch  republic,  the  old  rule  touching  the  liabilities 
of  hostile  goods  continued.     Again,  in  the  treaty  of  Breda, 
made  by  these  same  two  powers,  in  1667,  free  ships  make  free 
goods  for  the  first  time  in  their  diplomatic  intercourse,  while  a 
treaty  of  England  with  Denmark  makes  no  change  in  the  old 
usage.     By  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1659,  renewed  in 
1668,  France  and  Spain  agreed  that  the  cargo  should  follow 
the  liabilities  of  the  ship,  whether  neutral  or  hostile,  of  which 
rule  the  Dutch  secured  the  benefit  in  their  intercourse  with 
these  two  states  in  1661.     Many  treaties  of  the  close  of  Century 
XVII.  enlarge  the  privileges  of  neutrals,  as  that  of  Nymw^on 
in  1678,  and  of  Eyswick  iq  1697,  as  far  f  s  France  and  the 
Dutch  were  concerned.     In  the  commercial  treaties  connected 
with  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,*  the  aAalogy  of  the"  peace 
of  the  Pyrenees  was  followed,  in  making  all  goods  in  neutral 
bottoms  free,  and  in  hostile  liable  to  capture.    A  similar  stipu 
lation  appears  afterwards  in  a  treaty  of  1762,  between  Busaia 
and  Sweden,  and  in  that  of  France  with  the  United  States, 
when  she  acknowledged  their  independence,  in  1778.     Thus, 
while  earlier  usage  and  many  treaties  protected  neutral  pi'>j* 
erty,  wherever  found,  but  not  enemies'  property,  many  impor- 
tant treaties  of  the  century  before  1780,  gave  freedom  to  the 
neutral  ship  and  to  whatever  it  contained,  but  not  to  neutral 
goods  on  an  enemy's  vessel.  ^ 

■  See  Di  mont,  VIH.  I,  p.  348,  Arts.  XVII.,  XVIII. 
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The  law  of  Ifrance,  meanwhile,  followed  by  that  of  Spain, 
was  severe  towards  neutrals  with  whom  no  treaty  existed. 
The  edict  of  Henry  III.,  given  out  in  1584,  formally  confiscates 
neutral  gdbds  on  enemies'  vessels,  as  well  as  enemies'  on  neu- 
tral vessels.     The  maritime  ordintmce  of  Louis  XIV.,  framed 
in  1681,  went  farther  still.    It  contains  the  following  article : 
**A11  ships  laden  with  the  goods  of  our  enemies,  and  the 
merchandise  of  our  subjects  or  allies  foxmd  in  an  enemy's  vessel, 
shall  be  lawful  prize."    By  allies  here,  not  allies  in  war,  but 
neutrals  were  aimed  at,  as  it  appears  by  an  arrH  made  a  few 
years  afterward.     Things  continued  thus  until  in  1744,  under 
Louis  XV.,  a  regulation  freed  neutral  ships  from  the  infection 
of  the  hostile  cargo,  but  the  same  enactment  ordained  that 
neutral  goods,  the  growth  or  fabric  of  enemies,  should  be  con- 
fiscated.    Again,  in  1778,  under  Louis  XVL,  a  regulation 
contained  an  implied  sanction  of  the  maxim,  that  the  neutral 
flag  covers  the  cargo,  coupling  it,  however,  like  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees  and  others,  with  the  opposite,  that  the  hostile 
flag  exposes  the  cargo ;  and  these  maxims  have  governed  the 
conduct  of  France  towards  neutrals  since  then  until  recent 
times,  with  the  exception  of  her  retaUatory  measures  under 
Napoleon  towards  England,  the  effects  of  which  fell  heavily  on 
neutrals.     Spain,  in  1702  and  1718,  followed  the  legislation  of 
the  elder  Bourbon  line,  and  in  1779  adopted  the  relaxation 
proclaimed  in  France  the  year  before.* 

The  armed  neutrality  set  on  foot  in  1780  was  a  plan  to 
escape  from  the  severe  but  ancient  way  of  dealing  ^^^  ^^^  „^ 
with  neutrals  which  Great  Britain  enforced,  by  y^^^^- 
advancnng  certain  milder  principles  of  international  law. 
Tliese  were,  that  neutral  vessels  had  a  right  to  sail  in  freedom 
ftom  harbor-  to  harbor  and  along  the  coasts  of  belliger^ts; 
that  the  property  of  enemies  not  contraband  of  war  on  neutral 
ships  should  be  free ;  that  a  port  is  blo<5kadcd  only  when  evi- 
dent danger  attends  on  the  attempt  to  run  into  it ;  that  by 
these  principles  the  detention  and  condemnation  of  neutral 
sliipfi  should  be  determined ;  and  that,  when  such  vessels  bad 

*  Oomp.  Ortolan,  II.  86,  et  seq.,  esp.  98 
19 
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been  unjustly  used,  besides  reparation  formless,  satisfaction 
sliould  be  made  to  the  neutral  sovereign.     The  parties  to  thu 
league  engaged  to  equip  a  fleet  to  maintain  their  principle,  ami 
were  to  act  in  concert.     These  parties  were,  besides  Kussia, 
which  announced  the  system  to  the  powers  at  war,  and  invited 
other  neutrals  to  cooperation,  Denmark,  Sweden,  the  Dutch 
provinces,  Prussia,  Austria,  Portugal,  and  Naples.    Two  of 
the  belligerents,  France  and  Spain,  concurred,  but  the  other, 
£ngland,  replied  that  she  stood  by  the  law  of  nations  and  hef 
treaties.     England  had  reason  to  complain  of  this  league,  be- 
cause some  of  the  parties,  then  at  peace  with  her, — Sweden 
and  Denmark, — were*  at  the  time  held  by  treaty  with  her  to 
just  the  contrary  principle ;  while  others  had  even  punished 
neutral  ships  for  what  they  now.claimed  to  be  a  neutral  right 
The  first  armed  neutrality  did  little  more  than  announce  a 
principle,  for  no  collision  took  place  between  them  and  Great 
Britain ;  but  it  formed  an  epoch,  because  in  no  previous  arrange- 
ment between  Christian  states  had  the  rule,  ^^  free  ships,  free 
goods,"  been  separated  from  the  opposite,  "  unfree  or  hostile 
ships,  hostile  goods."     In  the  peace  of  Versailles,  which   in 
1783  terminated  the  war  between  England  and  France  grow- 
ing out  of  our  revolution,  the  two  powers  returned  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  which  have  hei^r.  mentioned 
above. 

In  the  opening  years  of  the  French  revolu*iA  England 
recovered  her  influence  over  the  powers  of  Europe,  xh'i  several 
of  tliem  abandoned  or  suspended  the  rule  for  whi'vh  In  great 
measure,  the  armed  neutrality  was  formed.  And  th^  nbtioual 
convention  of  France,  in  1793,  decreed  that  enemy's  ^v^oJs  on 
board  neutral  vessels,  but  not  the  vessels  themselves,  sh-^.ild  bo 
*  awful  prize,  and  that  freight  should  be  paid  to  the  capto\. 

The  United  States,  in  treaties  with  foreign  powera^  hwe 
I'waiie*  of  the  generally  aimed  to  extend  the  rights  of  neiM\-ai 
unii^MiBtftteii.-  carriers  a«  far  as  possible.  In  some  convenuo^is, 
however,  as  in  that  with  Spain  in  1819,  with  Colmiibia  in 
1824:,  with  Central  America  in  1825,  a  aoUiCwhat  cumbr'^Aa 
rule  of  reciprocity  has  been  followed,  namely,  that  free  sh:!^ 
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shall  make  goods  firee,  only  bo  far  as  those  powers  are  concern- 
ed which  recognize  the  principle.  But  in  the  treaty  with 
England,  in  1795  (comp.  §  118),  it  is  agreed  that  the  property 
of  enemies  on  neutral  vessels  may  be  taken  from  them.  And 
in  one  made  with  France  in  1800,  the  maxim  that  hostile  shipfl 
iiitect  the  cargo  goes  along,  as  was  then  not  unusual,  with  the 
freedom  of  neutral  vessels. 

Twenty  years  after  the  first  armed  neutrality  a  second  wae 
formed,  to  which  Eussia,  the  Scandinavian  powers  g^^Dd  .med 
and  Prussia  were  parties ;  and  which  derived  tfie  °^^^"'"^y  *>^^«^ 
pretext  for  its  formation  from  differences  of  opinion  concerning 
convoy  (§  191),  as  well  as  from  alleged  violations  of  neutral 
rights  by  English  cruisers  in  the  case  of  a  Swedish  vessel.  The 
platform  of  this  alliance  embraced  much  the  same  principles 
as  that  of  1780,  together  with  new  claims  concerning  convoy. 
But  nothing  was  gained  by  it  saving  some  trifling  concessions 
from  Great  Britain,  while  Kussia,  Denmark  and  Sweden  ere 
long  gave  in  their  adherence  to  the  English  views  of  neutral 
liabilities.     (§  191  and  Append.  II.  under  1800.) 

§175. 

During  the  years  between  1814  and  1854,  which  were  di&- 
trirbed  by  no  important  European  war,  the  rules  Raiegof  theT)wot 
of  war  respecting  neutral  trade  were  of  no  im-  ^^^^^^^^^ 
mediate  importance.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  short  but 
important  Crimean  war,  notice  was  given  by  Great  Britain 
and  France,  that  for  the  present  the  commerce  of  neutrals  with 
Russia  would  not  be  subjected  to  the  strict  operation  of  the 
rights  of  war  as  commonly  understood.*    At  the  peace  of 

*  Therociiciirrexit  declarationB  of  England  and  Franoe  in  their  Knglish  dress  weit 
«8  follows,  under  date  of  March  28-29,  1854. 

'*  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
having  been  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  support  of  an  ally,  is  desirous  of  rendering 
the  war  as  littie  onerous  as  possible  to  the  powers  with  whom  she  remains  at  peace. 

^  To  preserve  the  commerce  of  neutrals  from  all  unnecessary  obstruction,  Her 
Majesty  is  willing  for  the  present  to  waive  a  part  of  the  belligerent  rights  appertain- 
ing to  her  by  the  law  of  nations. 

^*  It  is  impossible  for  Her  Majesty  to  forego  the  exercise  of  her  riglt  of  seixing 
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Paris  in  1866,  the  principles  foreshadowed  in  the  leclaratian 
of  the  belligerents,  which  appear  in  the  note  l>elow,  were  em- 
bodied in  a  declaration  to  which  all  the  parties  to  the  treaty 
Bubscribed,  We  have  often  spoken  of  these  declarations,  which 
form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  international  law,  but  we  here 
insert  them  in  full,  although  but  one  of  them  refers  to  our 
present  subject.  ' 

1.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished.  (§  122.) 

2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy'b  goods,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  contraband  of  war. 

3.  Keutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war, 
are  not  liable  to  capture  under  an  enemy's  flag. 

4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective ; 
that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  suflicient  really  to  prevent 
access  to  the  coast  of  an  enemy. 

Other  powers  were  to  be  invited  to  accede  to  these  articles, 
but  only  in  solidarity  and  not  separately.    The  ^hird  and 
fourth  being  already  received  by  Great  Britain,  the  abandon- 
ment of  privateering  must  be  regarded  as  her  motive  for  waiv- 
ing her  old  and  fixed  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  liability  to  cap- 
ture of  hostile  ^oods  on  board  a  neutral  vessel.    The  minor 
powers  of  Europe,  whose  interests  lie  on  the  side  of  neutral 
privileges,  have  already  acceded  or  are  likely  to  accede  to  this 
declaration.     The  negative  reply  of  the  United  States  to  an 
invitation  to  do  the  same,  with  its  reasons,  has  been  already 
given  in  §  1 22.     If  the  larger  exemption  of  all  innocent  private 
property  from  the  liabilities  of  war,  to  which  the  United  States 
offers  to  be  a  party,  should  become  incorporated  in  the  law  oi 

articles  contraband  of  war,  and  of  preyenting  neutrals  from  bearing  the  enemy's 
despatches,  and  she  must  maintain  the  right  of  a  belligerent  ta  prevent  neutrals  frcMn 
Iveaking  any  effectiTe  blockade,  which  may  be  established  with  an  adequate  force 
•gainst  the  enemy's  forts,  harbors  or  coasts. 

"  But  Her  Mtg'esty  will  waive  the  right  of  seizing  enemy's  property,  laden  on 
board  a  neutral  vessel,  unless  it  be  contraband  of  war. 

'*  It  is  not  Her  Majesty's  intention  to  daim  the  confiscation  of  neutral  property 
not  being  contraband  of  war,  found  on  board  enemy's  ships,  and  Her  Mf^ty  furihei 
declares  that,  being  anxious  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  evils  of  war^  aind  to 
restrict  its  operations  to  the  regularly  organized  force;*  of  the  country,  it  is  not  bfs 
{•rosent  inlontion  to  is&ue  letters  of  marque Tur  the  comiui^asi^us  of  privateers.** 
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aations,  Iier  uttitule  will  have  been  one  of  great  advantage  tc 
the  world.  If  not,  her  plea  of  self-defence  in  keeping  up  the 
Bystem  of  privateering  wiU  probably  1>e  regarded  in  another 
age  as  more  selfish  than  wise. 

§176. 
Until  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  writen 
on  the  law  of  nations  for  the  most  part  held,  that  opinionBof  pJb- 
neutral  goods  were  safe  in  any  vessel,  and  hostile  "°^^*'  ^^ 
liable  to  capture  in  any  vessel.  Some  of  the  earlier  writers,  as 
Grotius,  Zouch  and  Loccenius,  go  beyond  this  rule  in  severity 
towards  the  neutral  ship,  and  seem  to  think  that  if  the  owners 
admitted  hostile  property  on  board,  the  vessel  might  be  made 
prize  of.  They  also  lay  it  down  that  goods  on  hdstile  vessels 
belong  presumptively  to  the  enemy,  but  may  be  saved  from 
harm  on  proof  to  the  contrary.  Bynkershoek  in  1737,  and 
Vattel  in  1758,  state  the  doctrine  as  it  has  been  understood  by 
those  who  maintain  that  enemy's  goods  on  neutral  vessels  but 
not  neutral  on  enemy's  vessels  are  lawful  prize.  The  latter 
expresses  himself  thus :  "  If  we  find  an  enemy's  efiTects  on  board 
a  neutral  ship,  we  seize  them  by  the  rights  of  war ;  but  we  are 
naturally  bound  to  pay  the  freight  to  the  master  of  the  vessel 
^who  is  not  t6  suffer  by  such  seizure.  The  effects  of  neutrals 
found  in  an  enemy's  ship  are  to  be  restored  to  the  owner, 
against  whom  there  is  no  right  of  confiscation ;  but  without 
any  allowance  for  detainer,  decay,  etc.  The  loss  sustained  by 
the  neutrals  on  this  c^ca&ion  is  an  accident,  to  which  they  ex- 
posed themselves  by  embarking  their  property  in  an  enemy's 
ship ;  and  the  captor,  in  exercising  the  rights  of  war,  is.  not 
responsible  for  the  accidents  which  may  thence  result,  any 
more  than  if  his  cannon  kills  a  neutral  passenger  who  happens 
unfortunately  to  be  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel."  Mr.  Man- 
ning (rites  Moser  (1780)  and  Lampredi  (1788)  to  the  same 
eiiect.  English  authorities  are  unanimous  in  declaring  these 
to  be  rules  of  intematioral  law.  Our  supreme  court,  and  oui 
principal  writers  on  this  branch,  take  the  same  ground.  Chan 
eellor  Kent  says.:  "  The  two  distinct  propositions,  that  enemy's 
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floods  fooud  on  board  a  neutral  ship  may  be  lawAilIy  seized  aa 
prize  of  war,  and  that  the  goods  of  a  neutral  found  on  board 
an  enemy's  vessel  are  to  be  restored,  have  been  explicitly 
incorporated  into  the  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States,  and 
declared  by  the  supreme  court  to  be  founded  on  the  law  of 
nations.  I  should  apprehend  the  belligerent  right  to  ben\ 
longer  an  open  question ;  and  that  the  authority  and  usage  on 
which  that  right  rests  in  Europe,  and  the  long,  explicit,  and 
authoritative  admission  of  it  by  this  country,  have  concluded 
as  from  making  it  a  subject  of  controversy ;  and  that  we  are 
bound  in  truth  and  justice  to  submit  to  its  regular  exercise,  in 
every  case,  and  with  eveiy  belligerent  power  who  does  not 
freely  renounce  it."  *  Again,  Dr.  Wheaton  says :  "  Whatevei 
may  be  the  true,  original,  abstract  principle  of  natural  law  on 
this  subject,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  constant' usage  and  prac^ 
tice  of  belligerent  nations,  from  the  earliest  times,  have  subject- 
ed enemy's  goods  in  neutral  vessels  to  capture  and  condemna- 
tion, as  prize  of  war.  This  constant  and  universal  usage  has 
only  been  interrupted  by  treaty-stipulations,  forming  a  tem- 
porary conventional  law  between  the  parties  to  such  stipula- 
tions." "  The  converse  rule,  which  subjects  to  confiscation  the 
goods  of  a  friend  on  board  the  vessels  of  an  enemy,  is  manifest- 
ly contrary  to  truth  and  justice."  f 

The  opposite  doctrine,  in  regard  to  enemy's  goods  on  neu- 
Sral  vessels,  was  first  maintained  by  a  Prussian  commission  ap- 
pointed to  look  into  the  complaints  of  certain  merchants  who 
had  had  French  goods  taken  out  of  their  vessels  by  English 
cruisers  in  1744.    They  venture  to  affirm  that  such  conduct  is 

•  L  129-181,  Lect  VL 

f  El  rv.  8,  §§  19,  21.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Umted  States,  in  thdr  diplo- 
matic intercoarac  with  foreign  governments,  have  long  claimed  it  to  be  a  neutna 
right  that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods.  Mr.  Marcj,  in  1854,  in  a  note  to  the 
British  envoy  at  Washington,  expresses  the  President's  satisfaction  that  **  the  princi 
pie  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  which  the  United  States  have  so  long  and  sc 
strenuously  contended  for  as  a  neutral  right.^  is  to  have  a  qualified  sanction  "  in  th€ 
war  of  Englaud  and  France  with  Russia.  He  means  probably  no  more  than  that 
Oiis  is  a  lair  uxd  just  claim  of  neutrals,  not  that  it  is  an  admitted  one,  or  a  pari  «if 
actual  international  law.  And  such  we  believe  to  have  been  the  ground  previov«*; 
Wken. 
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not  oiily  eontrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  bnt  als<  to  all  the  trea 
ties  which  were  ever  eondnded  betwetm  maritime  powers, — 
two  propositions  wWch  are  equally  untenable.  In  1759, 
Martin  Hiibner,  a  professor  at  Copenhagen,  claimed  that  this 
principle  ought  to  be  admitted  into  international  law;  and 
chiefly  on  two  grounds,  ^'«^  that  neutral  ships  are  neutral  ter- 
litory,  and  again  that  commerce  is  free  to  neutrals  in  war  oa 
well  as  in  peace ;  since  war  ought  not  to  injure  those  who  are 
not  parties  in  the  contest.  In  more  recent  times  several  writen 
on  the  law  of  nations  have  taken  the  same  position.  Thus  Klii- 
ber  says,  "  On  the  open  sea  every  ship  is  exterritorial  in  refer- 
ence to  every  state  except  its  own :  a  merchant  ship  is  to  be 
looked  on  as  a  floating  colony.  Therefore  a  belligerent  power 
on  the  open  sea  ought  to  be  permitted  neither  to  visit  a  neutral 
veesel,  nor  to  take  hostile  goods  out  of  it,  still  less  to  confiscate 
the  ship  on  account  of  the  goods  found  in  it."  And  again,  "A 
belligerent  power  ought  to  be  allowed  as  little  to  confiscate 
neutral  goods  found  on  an  enemy's  vessel,  as  if  they  had  been 
met  with  on  the  soil  of  the  enemy's  territory."  De  Martens 
holds  to  the  freedom  of  neutral  ships.*  Ortolan,  while  reject- 
ing  tfiiB  ground,  turns  to  sounder  principles  of  natural  justice. 
**  If  the  goods,"  says  he,  "  put  on  board  a  neutral  vessel  have 
not,  of  themselves,  a  hostile  character,  that  the  neutral  should 
take  pay  lor  his  ship  and  for  the  labor  of  his  sailors,  has  nothing 
in  it  irreconcilable  with  the  duties  of  neutrality.  Why  then 
should  a  belligerent  obstruct  such  trade  by  seizing  the  cargo  f 
Is  it  not  legitimately  in  the  hands  of  friends,  who  have  made 
and  have  had  the  right  to  make  a  bargain  to  carry  it  for  pay 
to  a  place  agreed  upon,  and  who,  apart  from  the  freight,  have 
an  interest  in  securing  its  preservation,  since  on  this  may  de 
pend  the  success  or  failurp  of  the  commercial  enterprise  in 
which  they  are  engaged  ?  And  in  hindering,  by  the  confiscation 
df  goods  transported,  this  commerce  of  freight  and  commission, 
do  not  belligerents  abuse  the  principle,  which  permits  them 
to  capture  enemy's  property  on  the  sea,  by  pushing  this  prin- 

•  Klfiber,  §  299,  p.  864,  ed.  in  Genaan  of  1861.    De  Martenfl,  §  81«,  toL  H 
122,  Paris  ed.  of  1868. 
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ciple  into  consequences  which  unjustly  attack  the  independenci, 
and  essential  rights  of  Mendlj  nations  ? "  He  adds,  that  the 
practice  of  paying  freight  for  the  goods  thus  taken  out  of  neu- 
tral ships  contains  a  kind  of  confession  that  the  neutral  has 
sustained  an  injury,  whilst  yet  the  payment  of  freight  is  by  no 
means  an  adequate  compensation  for  all  their  losses.. 

§  177.  ' 

While  the  neutral  can  put  his  goods  on  the  merchant  vesBel 
of  either  of  the  belligerents  in  safety,  it  has  been 

Neiitral  property  •  t       i        i  -t'  /•    i     • 

Inarmed  eaemiee*  made  a  QUCStion  wbetlicr  he  cau  make  use  oi  tneir 

armed  vessels  for  that  purpose.  The  English 
courts  have  decided  against,  and  the  American  courts  in  tavor 
of  the  neutral's  using  such  a  conveyance  for  his  goods.  On  the 
one  hand  it  may  be  said,  that  in  this  act  an  intention  is  shown 
to  resist  the  right  of  search,  and  the  inconveniences  of  capture, 
and  of  transportation  to  a  port  such  as  the  captor  may  select. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  neutral,  his  goods  being  safe  already, 
has  perhaps  no  great  motive  to  aid  in  resistance,  for  the  com- 
plete loss  of  his  goods  is  endangered  by  an  armed  engagement. 
If,  however,  the  neutral  can  be  shown  to  have  aided  in  the 
armixLg  of  the  vessel,  it  is  just  that  he  should  suffer. 

The  decision  of  this  case,  as  Chancellor  Kent  observes,*  is 
of  very  great  importance.  Yet  with  the  discontinuance  of  pri- 
vateering such  cases  would  cease,  for  few  ships  will  be  armed 
with  the  purpose  to  resist  ships  of  war. 

§  178. 

Gon^rabann^,  in  medieval  Latin,  is  merces  banfu>  i^Uer^ 
Contraband  of  dictoB.  (Du  Cauge.)  jBanivuSj  or  hcmrmm,  repre- 
^^'  sented  by  our  ia/n^  and  the  Italian  bandoy  denoted 

originally  an  edict,  a  proclamation,  then  an  interdict  The 
sovereign  of  the  country  made  goods  contraband  by  an  ecLict 
prohibiting  their  importation  or  their  exportation.  Such  pro- 
liibitions  are  found  in  Soman  law.  A  law  of  Valentiriian  and 
his  colleagues  (Cod.  IV.  41, 1),  forbids  the  exportation  of  wiiwj^ 

•  L  182,  LecL  VL 
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oil,  and  fiflh-eaace  {Uqucmten)  to  barbarian  lands,  and  anothev 
of  Marcian  (ibid.  2)^  the  selling  of  any  arms  or  iron  to  barbari- 
ans, the  latter  on  pain  of  confiscation  of  goods  and  death 
Several  Popes  threatened  with  the  ban  the  conveyance  of  anna 
to  infidels,  and  similar  prohibitions  are  found  in  some  of  the 
C3cient  maritime  codes.  Contraband  of  war  perhaps  denoted 
at  first  that  which  a  belligerent  publicly  prohibited  the  expor- 
tation of  into  his  enemy's  country,  and  now,  those  kind  of 
goods  which  by  the  law  of  nations  a  neutral  cannot  send  into 
either  of  the  countries  at  war  without  wrong  to  the  other,  or 
which  by  conventional  law  the  states  making  a  treaty  agree 
to  put  under  this  rubric* 

If  there  was  a  fieuiiine  in  one  of  the  countries  at  war, 
and  a  friendly  power  should  send  provisioift  thither,  either  at 
the  public  expense  or  for  a  compensation,  the  act  would  be  a 
lawiul  one.  But  if  the  neutral,  instead  of  wheat,  should 
send  powder  or  balls,  cannon  or  rifles,  this  would  be  a  di 
rect  encouragement  of  the  war,  and  so  a  departure  from  the 
neutral  position.  The  state  which  professed  to  be  a  fiiend  to 
both  has  furnished  one  with  the  means  of  fighting  against  the 
other,  and  a  wrong  has  been  done.  Now  the  same  wrong  is 
committed  when  a  private  trader,  without  the  privity  of  his 
government,  furnishes  the  means  of  war  to  either  of  the  war- 
ring parties.  It  may  be  made  a  question  whether  such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  private  citizen  ought  not  to  be  prevented  by 
his  government,  even  as  enlistments /or  foreign  armies  on  neu* 
tral  soil  are  made  penal.  But  it  is  difficult  for  a  government 
to  watch  narrowly  the  operations  of  trade,  and  it  is  annoying 
for  the  innocent  trader.  Moreover,  the  neutral  ought  not  to 
be  subjected  by  the  quarrels  of  others  to  additional  care  and 
expense.  Hence  by  the  practice  of.  nations  he  is  passive  in  re* 
gard  to  violatfons  of  the  rules  concerning  contraband,  block 
ade  and  the  like,  and  leaves  the  police  of  the  sea  and  the  put 
isliing  or  reprisal  power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  most 

*  The  explanation  of  contrabannom  from  the  ehureh  ban  laid  on  the  cairyiu^ 
df  arms,  etc.,  to  the  enemies  of  GhriBtianity,  seems  to  be  less  worthy  of  aooeptatka 
iiian  that  given  in  the  text. 
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imterested,  the  limits  being  fixed  for  the  pnuifihment  by  com* 
mon  usage  or  law. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  rules  concerning  contraband 
relate  to  neutrals  exporting  such  articles  to  a  country  at  war 
There  is  nothing  unlawftd,  when  merchant  vessels  of  either  of 
the  belligerents  supply  themselves  in  a  neutral  mart  witii 
articles  having  the  quality  of  contraband.  Here,  again,  the 
neutral  is  passive,  and  leaves  the  law  of  nations  to  be  executed 
by  others,  who  would  make  all  the  property,  if  captured,  prize 
of  war.* 

*  Comp.  §  162.  A  formal  way  of  stating  the  relations  of  \  neutral  ooantry  to 
oontnband  trade,  taken  by  some  textwriters,  is  found  in  the  proposition,  that  such 
a  transaction  cannot  occur  on  neutral  territoiy,  that  is,  that  it  begins,  when  the 
articles,  called  contrabaifd,  are  brought  upon  the  high  sea,  or  within  the  enemy's 
limits  on  the  land.  All  admit  that  when  the  act  of  exportation  from  the  neutral 
territory  begins,  an  act  of  yiolation  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  some  one  commeacesi. 
The  question  may  still  be  asked  whether  the  government  of  the  neutral  is  not  bound 
to  interfere,  when  it  has  evidence  that  its  subjects  are  thus  uding  a  belligerent 
against  a  friend,  and  is  not  bound  also  to  acquaint  itself  with  such  evil  intentions. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  law  of  nations  this  is  not  felt  to  be  obligatory,  although 
such  trade  is  immoral,  and  tends  to  produce  lasting  national  animosities.  A  juster 
and  humaner  policy  would  make  all  innocent  trade  with  the  enemy  free,  and  require 
a  neutral  to  pass  stringent  and  effectual  laws  against  contraband  trade.  Phillimore 
^11.  §g  230-238)  denies  that  such  articles  can  even  be  lawfully  sold  to  the  bdliger- 
ent,  within  the  territory  of  the  neutral  **  If  it  be  the  true  character  of  a  neutral," 
says  he,  '*  to  abstain  from  every  act  which  may  better  or  worsen  the  condition  of  a 
oelligerent,  the  unlawfulness  of  any  such  sale  is  a  necesftary  conclusion  from  these 
premises.  For  what  does  it  matter  where  the  neutral  supplies  one  belligerent  with 
the  means  of  attacking  another  ?  How  does  the  question  of  locality,  according  to 
the  principles  of  eternal  justice  and  the  reason  of  the  thing,  affect  the  advantage  to 
one  belligerent  or  the  injury  to  the  other  accruing  from  this  act  of  the  alleged  neu- 
tral ?  '*  He  goes  on  to  say  with  justice  that  foreign  enlistments  stand  on  the  same 
ground  with  the  sale  of  munitions  of  war.  If  they  are  prohibited  and  made  penal, 
as  they  are  extensively,  why  should  not  these  be  so  also  ?  And  be  regrets  thai 
Judge  Story  should  have  said  (case  of  the  Santissuna  Trinidad,  1  Wheaton,  340)^ 
^  there  is  nothing  in  our  laws  or  in  the  law  of  nations  that  forbids  our  citizens  from 
lending  armed  vessels  as  well  as  munitions  of  war  to  foreign  ports  for  sale.  It  is  a 
•oinmercial  adventure  which  no  nation  is  bound  to  prohibit ;  and  which  only  exposes 
Che  persons  engaged  in  it  to  the  penalty  of  confiscation."  I  too  regret  that  Story 
should  have  to  say  this,  if  it  be  true.  The  same  fact  prevails  everywhere  as  to 
munitions  of  war.  But  as  to  armed  vessels  of  war  and  even  vessels  made  ready  for 
an  armament,  are  they  not  too  decisively  the  beginning  of  a  hostile  expe;dition  to  be 
allowedrby  any  nations  that  proliibit  such  expeditions  from  issuing  oul  of  tljeti 
territories? 
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§179. 

It  is  admitted,  that  the  act  of  carrying  to  the  enemy  article! 
directly  useful  in  war  is  a  wrong,  for  which  the  in-  -^^^^  ^^^ 
jured  party  may  punish  the  neutral  taken  in  the  «nt»^d- 
act.  When,  however,  we  ask  what  articles  are  contraband,  the 
an»wer  is  ^t.riously  given.  Great  maritime  powers,  when  en- 
gaged m  war,  have  enlarged  the  list,  and  nations  generally  neu- 
tral have  contracted  it.  Treaties  defining  what  is  contraband 
have  differed  greatly  in  their  specifications ;  the  same  nation 
in  its  conventions  with  different  powers  at  the  same  era,  has 
sometimes  placed  an  article  in  the  category  of  contraband,  and 
sometimes  taken  it  out.  Writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  again, 
are  far  froTD  uniformity  in  their  opinions.  To  make  the  subject 
more  clear,  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  articles. 

'  1.  Articles  by  general  consent  deemed  to  be  contraband; 
are  such  as  appertain  immediately  to  the  uses  of  in  the  usage  of  uar 
war.  Such  are,  in  the  words  of  a  treaty  of  the  *****"' 
year  1800,  between  England  and  Bussia^  cited  by  Mr.  Man 
ning,  "  cannons,  mortars,  fire-arms,  pistols,  bombs,  grenades, 
bullets,  balls,  muskets,  flints,  matches,  powder,  saltpetre,  sul- 
phur, cuirasses,  pikes,  swords,  belts,  cartouch-boxes,  saddles, 
and  bridles,  beyond  the  quantity  necessary  for  the  use  of  the 
ship."  In  the  instructions  of  the  French  government  to  the 
officers  of  the  navy  in  the  Crimean  war,  given  in  March  1854, 
the  articles  enumerated  are  ^^  bouches  et  armes  k  feu,  armes 
blanches,  projectiles,  poudre,  salp^tre,  soufre,  objets  d'6qiup- 
ment,  de  camp^ment  et  de  hamachement  militaires,  et  tons  in- 
Btruments  quelconques  fabriqu^s  k  I'usage  de  la  guerre."  The 
following  enimieration  recurs  in  several  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  Spanish  American  Kepublics:  ^^1.  (Jan- 
nons,  mortars,  howitzers,  swivels,  blunderbusses,  muskets,  fu- 
sees, rifles,  carbines,  pistols,  pikes,  swords,  sabres,  lances,  spears 

The  yiews  of  Phillimore,  although  he  may  confound  the  duty  of  a  neutral  8tat« 
KDd  that  of  a  <&tizen  of  such  a  state,  do  him  great  honor.  If  contraband  trade  in 
anj  article  can  be  prerented  within  the  borders  of  the  neutral,  he  is  bound,  in  right 
reaaun,  but  not  by  the  present  law  of  nations,  to  prerent  it 
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halberts,  hand-grenades,  bombs,  powder,  matches,  balls,  taA  all 
other  things  belonging  to  the  use  of  these  arms.  2.  Bidders, 
helmets,  breastplates,  coats  of  mail,  infantry  belts,  and  clothea 
made  up  in  a  military  form  and  for  a  military  use.  3.  Gavaln* 
belts,  and  horses  with  their  furniture.  4th,  and  generally,  all 
kinds  of  arms  and  instruments  of  iron,  steel,  brass,  and  copper 
or  of  any  other  material,  manufactured,  prepared,  and  f  jrmed 
expressly  to  make  war  by  sea  or  land."  * 

2.  Horses  have  been  mentioned  as  being  contraband  in  very 
many  treaties  extending  down  into  this  century.  "All  the 
principal  powers  have  so  looked  upon  them  at  different 
times,"  says  Mr.  Manning,  "  with  the  exception  of  Russia." 

3.  In  a  few  treaties  belonging  to  the  seventeenth  century 
anwrought  metals  and  money  have  been  so  regarded.  In 
others,  money  is  expressly  excepted,  as  in  that  of  Utrecht,  in 
1713 ;  that  of  England  with  France,  in  1786 ;  and  that  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States,  in  1795. 

4.  Naval  stores  and  materials  for  ship-building  have  beeF 
declared  to  be  contraband  in  many  treaties,  and  in  som^ 
others  have  been  excepted  from  the  list.  The  treaty  of 
1794,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  aftei 
declaring  several  kinds  of  naval  stores  to  be  contraband,  adds 
that  "  generally,  whatever  may  serve  directly  to  the  equipment 
of  vessels,  un wrought  iron  and  fir-planks  only  excepted,"  shall 
partake  of  thiaj  quality.  Chancellor  Kent  says,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  frequently  conceded  that  materi- 
als for  the  building,  equipment,  and  armament  of  ships  of  war, 
as  timber  and  naval  stores,  are  contral^and.  (I.  137.)  The 
English  prize  courts,  in  the  case  of  such  articles,  and  of  pro- 
visions, have  besn  le  1  tj  adopt  a  set  of  rules  of  which  we  shall 
speak  a  little  below.f 

»  As  in  the  treaty  with  Colombia,  Oct.  8,  1824,  with  Venoznol',  Jai.  *2'\  1^8^ 
with  Guatemala,  March  8,  1849,  with  New  Granada,  June  10,  1848,  San  SalTEd<»v 
Jan.  2,  1850,  with  Mexico,  April  6,  18M.  In  the  two  last  a  fifth  clause  makes 
contraband  ""  provisions  that  are  sent  into  a  besieged  or  blockaded  place.'' 

f  Ships  ready  made  and  capable  of  use  for  purposes  of  war,  have  not  occupied 
the  atteulion  of  treaty-making  powers.  Hubner  declares  them  con^band.  Heflftec 
u>  of  the  same  judgment  (§  15  V,  b,)    Fhillimore  says  "'  that  the  enle  of  a  ship /or 
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6.  Provisions  are  not  in  themBelveB  contraband,  but,  accord 
log  to  a  number  of  text-writers,  as  Grotins,  Y attcl,  and  severa. 
modem,  especially  English  authorities,  may  become  so,  when* 
there  is  a  prospect  of  reducing  the  enemy  by  famine.  The 
ijsage  in  regard  to  them  has  been  shifting.  Queen  Elizabeth's 
government  forbade  the  Poles  and  Danes  to  convey  provisions 
f  c^  Spain,  on  the  ground,  that  by  the  rights  of  war  an  enemy 
might  be  reduced  by  famine.  The  conventions,  which,  at 
various  times  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  declared  that 
they  were  not  contraband,  show  at  least  a  fear  that  belligerent 
nations  would  treat  them  as  such.  At  the  outburst  of  the  wai 
succeeding  the  French  revolution,  when  France  was  almost  in 
a  state  of  famine,  conventions  were  made  between  Great 
Britain  on  the  one  hand,  and  Eussia,  Spain,  Portugal,  Prussia, 
and  Austria,  on  the  other,  which  restricted  the  conveyance 
from  their  respective  ports  into  France,  of  naval  and  military 
stores,  and  of  provisions, — ^whether  cereal  grains,  salt-fish,  or 
other  articles.  The  French  convention,  also,  in  the  same  year, 
1793,  in  which  these  treaties  were  made,  declared  that  cargoes 
of  neutral  ships,  consisting  of  grain,  and  destined  for  a  hostile 
port,  might  be  seized  for  the  use  of  France,  (Jn  the  principle  of 
preemption,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak.  These  meas- 
ures, in  regard  to  provisions  especially,  were  earnestly  resisted 
by  Denmark  and  the  United  States,  which  were  then  the  lead- 
ing neutral  powers.  The  treaty  of  1794,  between  England 
and  liie  United  States,  contains  an  admission  that  provisions 
and  other  articles,  not  generally  contraband,  might  become 

pvfrpo9e»  of  war  u  the  Bale  of  the  moet  noxious  article  of  war.  The  sale  bj  a  nea- 
tnd  of  any  ship  to  a  belligerent  is  a  very  suspicious  act  in  the  opinion  of  the  English 
and  Korth  American  prize  courts,  and  one  which  the  French  prize  courts  refuse  to 
recognize.*'  And  he  goes  on  to  cite  a  case  in  which  a  ship  adapted  to  purposes  of 
war  was  sent  with  goods  on  board  to  a  belligerent  port  under  instructions  to  havt 
her  sold  if  poesiblcy-and  was  condemned.  (HI.  p.  860.)  Hautefeuille,  on  the  othei 
liand,  says  that  he  cannot  understand  how  a  mere  vessel,  as  yet  unarmed,  whatevet 
may  be  its  destination,  is  an  article  of  contraband.  (IL  146.)  **  It  is  nothing  but  • 
rehide.*'  And  so  sulphur  and  saltpetre  are  nothing  but  commodities ;  they  arc 
faicapable  as  yet  of  a  milKary  use.  Our  authorities  would  no  doubt  regard  wwk 
WMOls  as  coDtrabard.    (Story,  in  *l  Wheaton.  840.) 
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Bucli  according  to  the  existing  law  of  nations,  and  proceeds  to 
prescribe  tliat  if  seized  they  shall  be  paid  for,  or,  in  other 
words,  allows,  as  between  the  contracting  parties,  of  the  prac- 
tice of  preemption.  « 

§180. 

In  view  of  these  historical  statements,  showing  'the  varj 
ReBuits  for  deter-  ^^g,  practico  of  nations  in  regard  to  certain  artides, 

mining  what  am-    «rA  mftv  aav 
olee    are    eont  a-    "**  *"»J  o«*J 

*^^  1.  That  nothing  can  jnstly  be  regarded  as  con- 

traband, uliless  so  regarded  by  the  law  of  nations,  or  by  ex- 
press convention  between  certain  parties.  The  definition  of 
contraband  must  bo  dear  and  jxmti/ve*  For  as  belligerents  are 
authorized  to  inflict  severe  evils  on  neutrals  trading  in  contra- 
band articles,  it  is  plain  that  they  alone  cannot  define  in  what 
contraband  consists.  The  heavy  penalty  implies  a  heavy  . 
crime  understood  to  be  such,  when  the  penalty  was  allowed. 
There  must*  be  certain  kinds  of  articles,  such  as  afford  direct 
assistance,  not  to  the  enemy ^  hut  to  the  en^imfe  miUtary  opera- 
tionSj  and  hrvown  heforehand^  and  honce  implykig  a  departure 
from  the  spirit  and  rules  of  neutrality,  which  can  be  seized  and 
confiscated.  Or,  since  the  articles  of  ckvrect  use  in  war  may 
change  from  age  to  age,  at  the  most,  new  articles, — as  for  in- 
stance in  these  days  of  war^steamers,  steam-engines,  coals,  and 
the  like,^-can  justly  come  into  this  list,  otJa/  when  there  U 
satisfactory  proof  that  they  are  for  the  direct  uses  of  war.  And 
this,  of  course,  only  where  treaty  has  not  specified  certain  de- 
finite articles,  and  such  alone.     (Note  22.) 

2.  The  doctrine  of  occasional  contraband  or  contraband 
Oocasionai  contra-  accordiug  to  circumstauces,  is  not  sufficiently 
*"*"*^  established  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  law  of 

nations.  !N'aval  stores  and  provisions  are  the  ailicles  which 
come  here  under  our  notice :  now  as  these  may^rm  the  prin- 
cipal exports,  of  a  nation,  it  is  plain  that  by  this  rule  the  neu- 
tral's trade  may  be  quite  destroyed.  The  rule  would  thus  be 
excessively  harsh,  if  the  usual  penalty  hanging  over  contraband 
wen,  inflicted.     To  mitigate  this  severity  and  in  a  certain  sense 
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10  pacify  neutrals,  the  British  prize  judges,  especially  Sii 
WiUiam  Scott,  adopted  certain  discriminating  rules,  according 
to  whfch  the  articles  in  question  partook  more  or  less  of  the 
contraband  character.  Thus,  if  the  produce  of  the  country 
from  which  they  had  been  exported,  or  in  an  unmanufactured 
state,  or  destined  to  a  commercial  port,  they  were  viewed  with 
greater  indulgence  than  if  shipped  from  a  country  where  they 
were  not  grown,  or  in  a  manufactured  state,  or  destined  to  a 
naval  station.  Sir  William  Scott  afterwards  withdrew  his 
indulgence  from  naval  stores  destined  to  a  commercial  port,  on 
the  ground  that  they  could  be  used  there  to  equip  privateers, 
or  be  transported  to  a  port  of  naval  equipment.*  And  in 
some  cases  a  yet  milder  rule  was  adopted  by  Great  Britain — 
that  of  preemption,  of  which  we  shaU  speak  by  itself. 

§181. 

In  regard,  now,  to  this  doctrine  of  occasional  contraband,  we 
Ba,j  first,  that  it  is  unjvst  to  neutrals.  If  it  be  !■  it  jn»t,  and 
doubtM  whether  an  article  pertaina  to  the  class  ^^V^  "' 
of  contraband  or  not,  the  penalty  attached  to  this  class  of 
articles  ought  certainly  not  to  be  levied  upon  it.  It  is  either 
contraband  or  not,  and  is  not  so,  if  there  is  a  doubt  to  what 
class  it  belongs.  To  visit  it  with  a  half-penalty,  because  it  is 
of  doubtful  character,  is  like  punishing  on  a  lower  scale  a 
crime  half  proven. 

Secondly.  Does  usage  sanction  occasional  contraband?  So 
far  as  I  can  see,  the  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  belligerents 
have  sometimes  put  doubtful  articles  into  the  list  of  contraband, 
and  neutrals  have  sometimes  submitted  to  it ;  but  that  no  clear 
practice  appears  to  have  prevailed. 

Thirdly.  The  authority  of  the  older  text-writers  is  more  in 
favor  of  such  a  distinction.  In  an  often-cited  passage  of  Gro- 
tins  (TIT.  1,  §  S^  after  dividing  things  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  not  enemies,* into  such  as  have  a  use  in  war  alone,  such  as 
have  no  use  in  war,  ^nd  such  as  have  a  use  in  war  and  aside 
from  war,  he  saysthat  in  regard  to  this  third  class  of  articlef 

*  Oomp.  Wheaton,  El.  lY.  8,  g  24,  p.  619. 
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andjntis  v,8us}  ^^si  tueri  me  non  pooBum,  niai  qnse  Hiittnatur 
intercipiam,  necessitas,  ut  alibi  expoBuimus,  jus  dabit,  sed  sab 
onere  restitutioiuB,  nisi  cauBa  alia  accedat."  His  commentator, 
Samuel  de  Cocceii,  on  this  passage  observes,  that  ^^  neceefiify 
gives  no  right  over  the  goods  of  another,  so  that  if  my  enemy 
is  not  aided  by  such  articles,  I  cannot  intercept  them,  although 
I  may  be  in  want  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  power 
of  the  enemy  Ib  thereby  increased,  I  can  take  them,  albeit  I 
may  not  need  them  myself."  *  Bynkerahoek,  although  he 
differs  Irom  Grotius  as  to  the  rule  of  necessity,  and  regards  a 
commerce  in  the  raw  materialB  of  war  as  not  illicit,  yet  thinks 
they  may  be  prohibited,  if  the  enemy  cannot  well  carry  on  war 
witiiout  them.  (Qusast.  J.  P.  I.  10.)  And  Yattel  decides  that 
even  provisions  are  contraband  in  certain  junctures,  when  we 
have  hopes  of  reducing  an  enemy  by  famine. 

Modem  English  writers  and  Chancellor  Kent  give  th^ 
opiniona  la  m-  sauction  to  the  doctrinc  of  occasional  contraband, 
■ijeottoit.  while  Wheaton,  without  expressing  a  pofiitive 

opinion,  seems  averse  to  it.  Several  continental  auUiors  of 
repute  either  deny  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  or 
admit  it  with  cautious  reserve.  Heflfter  says  (§  160),  "  never 
have  belligerents  been  allowed,  alone  and  according  to  their 
good  pleasure,  to  make  restrictions  of  thifl  kind,  although  when 
possessed  of  power  enough,  they  have  assumed  to  do  thifl." 
And  he  adds  in  regard  to  doubtful  articles,  that  belligerenta 
can  take  measures  against  neutrak  exporting  them,  only  when 
a  destination  for  the  enemy's  government  and  military  forcee 
can  be  ascribed  to  them  on  sufficient  grounds.  Ortolan  (IL 
179)  denies  that  provisions  and  objects  of  prime  neccBsity  can 
ever  be  considered  contraband,  but  concedes  that  a  belligerent 
may  declare  objects  to  be  contraband  which  are  not  usually 
Buch.  when  they  become  what  he  calls  contraband  in  disguise, 
as  the  parts  of  military  machines  conveyed  separately,  and 
ready  to  be  put  together.  His  countryman,  Hantefeuille  (Droiti 
des  nations  neutres,  II.  419  f ),  maintains  that  no  products  of  nee 
in  ]/{^ace  and  wax  both  can  in  any  case  be  contraband,  ^*  and 

v^Lauflaane  ed.  of  GroUufl,  roL  m.,  p.  602.     f  1st  ed.  Oomp.  II.  157  2d  ed. 
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diat  nothing  else  is  contraband  but  arms  and  munitions  of  wai 
actually  manufactured,  proper,  immediately,  and  without  any 
preparation  or  transformation  by  human  industry,  to  be  em* 
ployed  in  the  uses  of  war,  and  not  capable  of  receiving  any 
othor  destination."  Klilber,  after  saying  (§  288)  that  naval 
stores  and  materials  are  not  to  be  reckoned  contraband,  ad<ls, 
that  in  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  particular  articles 
the  juristic  presumj^tion  inclines  to  the  side  of  natural  right) 
which  allows  the  natural  freedom  of  trade.  De  Martens  says 
(§  318),  that  "  where  no  tr^ities  intervened,  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, when  they  were  neuter,  maintained  long  before  1780  [the 
date  of  t^ie  first  armed  neutrality],  that  only  articles  of  direct 
use  in  war  could  be  considered  and  treated  as  contrabands  by 
belligerents."  The  United  States,  it  is  believed,  has  steadily 
taken  this  ground  in  regard  to  provisions,  although  not  in 
regard  to  naval  stores. 

The  doctrine  of  occasional  contraband  received  its  widest 
extension  in  the  war  of  England  against  revolutionary  France. 
The  British  representative  to  our  government  claimed  in  1793 
and  1794,  that  by  the  law  of  nations  all  provisions  were  to  be 
considered  as  contraband,  in  the  case  where  the  depriving  the 
enemy  of  these  supplies  was  one  of  the  means  employed  to 
reduce  him  to  reasonable  terms  of  peace,  and  that  the  actual 
situation  of  France  was  such  as  to  lead  to  that  mode  of  distress- 
ing her,  inasmuch  as  she  had  armed  almost  the  whole  laboring 
class  of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  and  support- 
ing hostilities  against  all  the  governments  of  Europe.*  If  a 
government  had  armed  nearly  its  whole  laboring  po2)ulation 
the  laws  of  political  economy  would  probably  reduce  it  to 
weakness  far  sooner  than  the  cruisers  of  its  enemy  would  have 
that  effect.       (Note  28./ 

§182. 

3.  The  harshness  of  the  doctrine  of  occasional  contraband 
brought  into  favor  the  rule  of  preemption,  which 
waa  a  sort  of  compromise  t  between  the  belliger^  rapum, 

•  Kent,  I.  187,  Lect  VTI. 

t  So  Sir  W.  Soott  calls  it  in  Robinson^s  Bep.  L  841. 
20 
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CMts  (if  mastere  of  the  Bea)  and  the  nentralB.  The  former 
claimed  that  such  articles  may  be  confiscated,  the  latter  tha 
they  should  go  free.  Now  aa  the  belligerent  often  wanted 
these  articles,  and  at  least  could  hurt  his  enemy  by  forestalling 
them,  it  came  nearest  to  suiting  both  parties,  if,  when  thoy 
were  iijtercepted  on  the  ocean,  the  neutral  wa^  compensated 
by  the  payment  of  the  market  price,  and  of  a  fair  profit. 

This  rule,  which  was  more  especially  applied  by  the  English 
prize  courts  fehortly  after  the  French  revolution,  would  be  a 
relaxation  of  the  severe  right  of  war,  if  the  doctrine  of  occa- 
sional contraband  could  be  established,  and  as  such,  a  conces- 
sion to  neutrals.  But  it  does  not,  as  an  independcjjit  rule, 
possess  sufficient  support  from  usage  and  authority.  There  are 
two  sources  from  which  arguments  in  its  support  have  been 
derived.  {T)  An  old  practice  of  European  governments  was 
to  seize  the  grain  or  other  necessary  articles  found  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners  in  their  ports,  on  promise  of  compensation,  which 
naturally  would  be  slow  in  coming.  Many  treaties  of  century 
XVII.  put  an  end  to  this  half-barbarous  exercise  of  sovereign- 
ty between  the  contracting  powers,  and  it  is  believed  to  be 
unknown  to  the  law  of  nations,  unless  (2.)  under  the  form  of  a 
rule  of  necessity.  Such  a  rule  in  a  broad  sense  would  authorize, 
whether  in  war  or  peace,  the  taking  of  property  from  subjects 
or  foreigners,  if  self-preservation  required  it.  A  more  limited 
necessity  is  contemplated  in  the  passage  of  Grotius  already 
cited,  as  pertaining  to  sl  belligerent,  and  justifying  him  in  de- 
taining the  goods  of  those  who  are  not  enemies,  if  otherwise  he 
cannot  defend  himself.  Omitting  to  inquire  whether  nations 
have  any  such  right,  which  if  it  exist  can  arise  only  in  extreme 
cases,  we  nee  1  only  say  that  modem  preemption  is  limited  in 
extent  to  cargoes  of  neutrals  bound  to  the  enemy's  ports,  and 
is  practised  to  distress  the  enemy,  not  to  relieve  an  imminent 
ilistress  of  one's  own.  "  I  have  never  understood,"  says  Sir 
William  Scott,  "that  this  claim  [of  preemption]  goes  beyond 
the  case  of  cargoes  avowedly  bound  for  enemy's  ports,  or  3ii6- 
pected  on  just  grounds,  to  have  a  concealed  destination  of  that 
kind." 
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The  English  practice  in  cases  of  preemption  is  to  pay  8 
reasonable  indemnification,  and  a  fair  profit  on  1^^11.1,  pnM>ti« 
the  commodity  intercepted,  but  not  to  pay  the  ""^  vroimpti<m. 
jirice  which  coald  be  obtained  in  the  enemy's  ports.     In   a 
treaty  with  Sweden  of  1803,  it  was  arranged,  that  in  seizures 
of  this  kind  the  price  of  the  merchandise  should  be  paid,  either 
as  valued  in  Great  Britain  or  in  Sweden  at  the  option  of  the 
proprietor,  with  a  profit  of  ten  per  cent.,  and  an  indemnity  foi 
freight  and  expenses  of  detention.     In  the  treaty  of  1794; 
already  referred  to,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  it  is  said,  "  that  whereas  the  difficulty  of  agreeing  on 
the  precise  cases,  in  which  provisions  and  other  articles  of  con- 
traband may  be  regarded  as  such,  renders  it  expedient  to 
provide  against  the  inconveniences  and   misunderstandings 
which  might  thence  arise, .  • .  whenever  any  such  articles  so 
becoming  contraband  according  to  the  existing  law  of  nations, 
shall  for  that  reason  be  seized, .  .  .  the  captors,  or  in  their  de- 
fault, the  government,  under  whose  authority  they  act,  shall 
pay  the  fall  value  .  .  .  with  a  reasonable  mercantile  profit 
thereon,  together  with  the  freight  and  also  the  damages  inci- 
dent to  such  detention.'^    The  expression  "  becoming  contra- 
band according  to  the  existing  law  of  nations,"  left  the  ques- 
tion. What  the  law  of  nations  decided,  an  open  one :  if  the 
United  States,  for  instance,  denied  that  certain  articles  seized 
as  contraband  were  legally  such,  they  could  not  yield  their 
opinion,  and  preemption  itself  in  such  cases  might  be  a  cause 
of  complaint  and  even  of  war.     This  was  an  unfortunate  half- 
way admission,  which  left  everything  unsettled,  and  yet  justi- 
fied the  other  party  to  the  convention  in  their  measures  of 
detention  on  the  seas. 

§  188. 

K  the  contraband   articles  are  clearlv  intended  for  the 
enemy's  use,  especially  if  they  are  more  in  quan-  p^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
tity  than  the  ship's  company  need,  they  are  sub-  *"^^*n'^*"">«^ 
ject  to  confiscation  on  being  captured,  and  no  fi'eight  is  paid 
Tor  them  to  the  transporter.*    Ancient  French  ordinances,  bo- 

*  The  wordM  ^  for  the  enemy's  iiae  *'  are  not  sufficiently  precise,  as  they  mighl 
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fore  the  i  rdinance  of  1681,  prescribed  a  much  milder  com^ 
the  value  of  the  contraband  articles,  at  the  estimate  of  the  ad 
miral  or  his  lieutenant,  was  to  be  paid  after  bringing  the  sbif 
BO  freighted  into  port.  Ancient  usage,  in  general^  made  the 
ship  also  liable  to  confiscation:  the  commercial  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  in  1713,  points  at  this  where  it  says,  that  ^^  the  ship 
itself,  as  well  as  the  other  goods  found  therein,  are  to  be  esteem- 
ed free,  neither  may  they  be  detained  on  pretence  of  their  be- 
ing, as  it  were,  infected  by  the  prohibited  goods,  much  less  shall 
they  be  confiscated  as  lawfiil  prize."  The  modem  rule,  pretty 
uniformly  acknowledged,  seems  to  be,  that  the  ship  and  goods 
not  contraband  go  free,  except  where  one  or  both  pertain  to 
the  owner  of  the  contraband  articles,  or  where  felse  papers 
show  a  privity  in  carrying  them.*  The  justice  of  confiscating 
the  ship  in  both  these  cases  is  plain  enough,  for  there  is  an  evi- 
dent intention  of  violating,  by  means  of  the  vessel,  the  duties 
of  neutrals.  Whether,  when  the  rest  of  the  cargo  belongs  to 
the  same  owner,  it  should  be  thus  severely  dealt  with,  may  be 
fairly  doubted.  Bynkershoek  (QusBst.  J.  P.  I.  12)  decided  in 
favor  of  confiscation,  "  ob  continentiam  delicti ; "  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Scott  gives  as  his  reason  for  a  similar  opinion, "  that  where 
a  man  is  concerned  in  an  illegal  transaction,  the  whole  of  hit: 
property  involved  in  that  transaction  is  liable  to  confiscation." 
The  penalty  ceases  after  the  objectionable  goods  have  been 
conveyed  to  their  port.     (Note  24.) 

In  two  other  cases  the  confiscation  of  the  ship  has  some- 
times been  enforced, — ^when  the  contraband  goods  make  up 
three  quarters  of  the  value  of  the  cargo,  and  when  the  owner 
of  the  vessel  is  bound,  by  special  treaties  of  his  govemm^it 
with  that  of  the  captor,  to  abstain  from  a  trafiSc  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  first  resolves  itself  into  a  lule  of  evidence  in  regard 
to  the  complicity  of  tie  ship,  and  need  not  be  made  a  distinct 

Include  articles  sent  from  one  neutral  port  to  another,  but  clearly  intended  to  be 
reshipped  from  thence  to  a  belligerent  place.  Even  this  indirect  trade  in  munitioni 
of  war  some  would  regard  as  contraband  trade,  but  not,  we  apprehend,  on  good 
grounds. 

*  Of  course  where  the  ship  is  fitted  for  the  batbI  war&re  of  the  enemy,  it  is  BaUt 
to  confiscation  on  anothw  ground. 
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eaee ;  the  other  assumes,  without  reason,  that  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  cargo,  and  is  not  gener 
ally  acknowledged. 

Among  treaties  modifying  the  penalty  in  cases  of  contra- 
band, that  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia,  Tre^,y  modifying 
which  Franklin  negotiated  in  1785  (comp.  §  122),  t»»«p«°'»'y- 
and  the  article  of  which  relating  to  this  subject  was  inserted  in 
the  new  treaty  of  1799,  deserves  especial  mention.  It  is  there 
provided,  with  regard  to  military  stores,  that  the  vessels  having 
them  on  board  may  be  detained  '^  for  such  length  of  time  as 
the  captors  may  think  necessary  to  prevent  the  inconvenience 
or  damage  that  might  ensue  from  their  proceeding,  paying, 
however,  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  loss  such  arrest 
shall  occasion  to  the  proprietors ;  and  it  shall  further  be  allow* 
ed  to  use  in  the  service  of  the  captors  the  whole,  or  any  part 
of  the  military  stores  so  detained,  paying  the  owners  the  iuU 
value  of  the  same,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  current  price  at  the 
place  of  its  destination.  Sut  in  a  case  supposed  of  a  vessel 
stopped  fbr  articles  of  contraband,  if  the  master  of  the  vessel 
stopped  will  deliver  out  the  goods  supposed  to  be  of  a  contra- 
band nature,  he  shall  be  admitted  to  do  it,  and  the  vessel  shall 
not  in  that  case  be  carried  into  any  port,  nor  further  detained, 
but  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  her  voyage." 

§  184. 

If  the  obligations  of  neutrality  forbid  the  conveyance  of 
oontraband  goods  to  the  enemy,  they  also  forbid  i^emrai  oonvey 
the  neutral  to  convey  to  him  ships,  whether  of  war  ^^'^  and**"J** 
or  of  transport,  with  their  crews,  and  still  more  to  ■p*'®**®'* 
forward  his  troops  and  his  despatches.  These  have  sometimes 
been  called  contraband  articles,  which  name  a  treaty  of  Eng- 
land with  Sweden  in  1691  expressly  gives  to  soldiers  together 
with  horses  and  ships  of  war  and  of  convoy.*  They  have  been 
called,  again, "  contraband  par  accident.'"  But  in  truth,  as  Heff- 
ter  remai'ks,  they  are  something  more  than  contraband,  as  con 
nocting  the  neutral  more  closely  with  the  enemy.     A  contra 

*  Marquardsen,  der  Trent-F  U,  p  SI. 
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band  trade  may  be  only  a  continuation  of  one  which  was  legiti 
mate  in  peace,  but  it  will  rarely  happen  that  a  neutral  under 
takes  in  time  of  peace  to  send  troops  of  war  to  another  natior 
ard  the  carrying  of  hostile  despatches  implies  a  state  of  war 
These  two  kinds  of  transport  deserve  a  more  extended  discuasioii 

1.  The  conveyance  of  troops  for  a  belligerent  has  long  been 
regaided  as  highly  criminal  In  the  commercial  treaty  of 
Utrecht  of  1713  (Dumont,  VIII.  I.  845),  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  it  is  provided  that  the  liberty  granted  to  goods 
on  a  free  or  neutral  ship  "  shall  be  extended  to  persons  sailing 
on  the  same,  in  such  wise  that,  though  they  be  enemies  of  one 
or  both  the  parties,  they  shall  not  be  taken  from  the  free  ship, 
unless  they  be  military  persons,  actually  in  the  service  of  the 
enemy."  Many  modem  treaties  contain  the  same  exception 
from  the  protection  of  the  neutral  flag  and  in  nearly  tbe  same 
words ;  as  for  instance  those  of  1785  and  1800  between  France 
and  the  United  States,  and  those  of  the  latter  with  Guate- 
mala, San  Salvador,  and  Peru.*  Our  formula  of  exception  is 
^^  unless  they  are  officers  or  soldiers,  and  in  the  actual  service 
of  the  enemy."  As  for  the  number  of  persons  of  this  sort,  so 
transported,  which  will  involve  a  vessel  in  guilt  and  lead  to  its 
condemnation,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  a  soldier  or  two, 
like  a  package  or  two  of  contraband  articles,  might  be  over- 
looked ;  but  it  is  held  that  to  forward  officers,  especially  of  high 
rank,  or  even  a  single  officer,  would  subject  the  neutral  vessel 
to  confiscation.  (The  Orozenabo,  Robinson's  Rep.  VI.  434, 
Phillim.  III.  §  272.)  A  modem  case  shows  the  rigor  of  the  Eng- 
lish courts  in  regard  to  siich  transportation.  The  Bremen  ship 
Greta  was  condemned  in  1855  during  the  Crimean  war,  by  a 
prize  court  at  Hong  Kong,  for  carrying  270  shipwrecked  Rus- 
sian officei^  and  seamen  from  a  Japanese  to  a  Russian  harbor, 
— although  had  this  conduct  been  dictated  by  mere  humanity 
condemnation  could  not  have  taken  pi  ace. f 

2.  No  rule  of  international  law,  forbidding  the  conveyance 
of  hostile  despatches,  can  be  produced,  of  an  earlier  dite  tlij»n 

*  ICarquardsen,  u.  b.  p.*61. 
\  Harquard80.n,  u.  ?   p.  60 
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the  first  yeare  of  the  present  century.    Sir  William  Scott  (Lord 
Stowell)  seeioB  to  have  struck  out  this  rule,  as  a  deduction,  and 
we  may  say,  as  a  fair  deduction  from  the  general  obligation  of 
neutrality.     The  general  doctrine  of  the  English  courts  is  this 
Despatches  are  official  communications  of  official  persons  on 
t!ie  public  affairs  of  government.    Letters  of  such  persons  con- 
cerning their  own  private  affairs,  and  letters  written  by  unoffi 
cial  persons  are  not  despatches.     Comniunications  from  a  hos 
tile  government  to  one  of  its  consuls  in  a  neutral  coimtry,  un- 
less  proved  to  be  of  a  hostile  nature,  and  despatches  of  an 
enemy's  ambassador  resident  in  a  neutral  coimtry  are  excepted 
from  the  rule,  on  the  ground  that  they  relate  to  intercourse  be- 
tween the  hostile  state  and  a  neutral,  which  is  lawful,  and  which 
the  other  belligerent  may  not  obstruct.     The  comparative  im- 
portance of  the  despatches,  if  within  the  rule,  is  immaterial. 

In  order  to  m£^e  the  carrying  of  enemy's  despatches  an 
offence,  the  guilt  of  the  master  must  be  established.  If  the 
despatches  are  put  on  board  by  fraud  against  him,  no  penalty 
is  incurred  by  the  ship.  If  he  sails  from  a  hostile  port,  and 
especially  if  the  letters  are  addressed  to  persons  in  a  hostile 
country,  stronger  proof  is  needed  that  he  is  not  privy  to  a 
guilty  transaction  than  if  the  voyage  began  in  a  neutral  coun- 
try, and  was  to  end  at  a  tieutral  or  open  port. 

If  the  shipmaster  is  found  guilty  of  conveying  hostile  de- 
spatches, the  ship  is  liable  to  condemnation,  and  the  cargo  is 
confiscable  also,  both  "  ob  continentiam  delicti,"  and  because 
the  agent  of  the  cargo  is  guilty.  But  if  the  master  is  not  such 
an  agent,  his  guilt  will  not  extend  beyond  the  vessel. 

This  rule,  in  its  general  form,  if  not  in  its  harsher  features, 
may  be  said  to  have  passed  into  the  law  of  nations.  Not  only 
the  declarations  of  England  and  France,  made  in  the  spring  of 
1 854  (§  175,  note),  but  the  contemporaneous  ones  of  Sweden 
and  of  Prussia  sanction  it,  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  one  instance  has  accepted  it  as  a  part  of  the  \sl\\  of 
nations.  It  is  received  as  such  by  text-writers  of  various  na- 
tionalities, by  Wildman  and  Phillimore,  by  "WTieaton,  bj 
Deffter,   Marquardsen,    and  other  German   writers,  ]\v  Or 
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tolan  and  HantefeniUe.  The  last  named  publidst  giyes  a 
modification  of  the  rule,  which  though  of  private  authority^ 
deserves  serious  attention.  Despatches  can  be  transported, 
says  he,  from  one  neutral  port  to  another,  from  a  neutral 
to  a  belligerent,  or  from  a  belligerent  to  a  neutral,  or  finally 
from  one  belligerent  port  to  another.  In  the  three  first  cased 
the  conveyance  is  always  innocent.  In  the  last  it  is  guilty  only 
when  the  vessel  is  chartered  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  de- 
spatches ;  but  when  the  master  of  a  packet  boat  or  a  chance  ves- 
sel takes  despatches  together  with  other  mail  matter  according 
to  usage,  he  is  doing  what  is  quite  innocent,  and  is  not  bound  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  the  letters  which  are  put  on  board 
his  vessel.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this,  it  may  be  seri- 
ously doubted  whether  a  neutral  ship  conveying  mails  accord- 
ing to  usage  or  the  law  of  its  country  can  be  justly  treated  as 
guilty  for  so  doing.  The  analogy  from  articles  contraband  of 
war  here  loses  its  force.  When  a  war  breaks  out  a  captain 
ought  to  know  what  cuticles  he  has  on  board,  but  how  can  he 
know  the  contents  of  mailed  letters  i 

The  case  of  the  Trent,  in  which  this  and  several  other  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  were  involved,  mAy  here  receive  a 
brief  notice.  This  vessel,  sailing  from  one  neutral  port  to  an- 
other on  its  usual  route  as  a  packet  ship,  was  overhauled  by  an 
American  captain,  and  four  persons  were  extracted  from  it  on 
the  high  seas,  under  the  pretext  that  they  were  ambassadors, 
and  bearers  of  despatches  from  the  Confederate  government,  eo 
called,  to  its  agents  in  Europe.  The  vessel  itself  was  aUowed 
to  pursue  its  way,  by  waiver  of  right  as  the  officer  who  made 
the  detention  thought,  but  no  despatches  were  found.  On  tliis 
fransaction  we  may  remark,  (1)  that  there  is  no  process  known 
to  international  law  by  -vhich  a  nation  may  extract  from  a 
neutral  ship  on  the  high  sea  a  hostile  ambassador,  a  traitor  or 
any  criminal  whatsoever.  Nor  can  any  neutral  ship  be  brought 
in  for  adjudication  on  account  of  having  such  passengers  on 
board.  (2.)  If  there  had  been  hostile  despatches  found  on 
board,  the  ship  might  have  been  captured  and  taken  into  port ; 
and  whon  it  had  entered  our  waters,  these  four  men,  being  cit 
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izens  charged  with  treason,  were  amesable  to  our  laws.  But 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  valid  pretext  for  seizing  the  ves- 
9el«  It  is  simply  absurd  to  say  that  these  men  were  living  de- 
spatches. (3.)  The  character  of  the  vessel  as  a  packet  ship, 
conveying  mails  and  passengers  from  one  neutral  port  to  an- 
other, almost  precluded  the  possibility  of  guilt.  Even  if  hostile 
military  persons  had  been  found  on  board,  it  might  be  a  ques 
tion  whether  their  presence  would  involve  the  ship  in  guilt,  as 
they  were  going  from  a  neutral  country  and  to  a  neutral  coun- 
try. (4.)  It  ill  became  the  United  States, — ^a  nation  which  had 
ever  insisted  strenuously  upon  neutral  rights, — ^to  take  a  step 
more  like  the  former  British  practice  of  extracting  seamen  out 
of  neutral  vessels  upon  the  high  seas,  than  like  any  modem 
precedent  in  the  conduct  of  civilized  nations,  and  that  too  when 
she  had  protested  against  this  procedure  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  made  it  a  groimd  of  war.  As  for  the  rest,  this 
aflFair  of  the  Trent  has  been  of  use  to  the  world,  by  committing 
Great  Britain  to  the  side  of  neutral  rights  upon  .the  seas.* 

§  1S5. 

Cei'tain  kinds  of  trade,  as  the  coasting  and  colonial,  have 
been  by  the  policy  of  most  nations  confined  to  Tr«de  oio«k1  in 

,         -  1      •      x-  jf  J  X-  1      P«*«f,  but  opened 

national  vessels  m  tmie  of  peace ;  and  neutrals  in  war. 
have  been  allowed  to  participate  in  them   only  when  war 
rendered  the  usual  mode  of  conveyance  unsafe.     It  would  ap- 
pear, that  to  make  such  trade  lawful,  licenses  were  granted  to 
particular  vessels,  and  the  belligerent  captor  could,  with  justice, 

*  For  the  subjects  embraced  within  this  section  see  Marquai-dsen  (prof,  at  Erlan- 
gen)  der  Trent^FaU,  £rla;ngen,  1862. — ^For  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  of  de- 
spatches most  of  the  modem  text^writers  may  be  consulted;  as  Wheaton,  IV.  8,  §  25 
Hemer,  §  157  5 ;  Ortolan,  II.  218 ;  Wildman,  H.  234-244  ;  PhiUimore,  III.  §  278 
The  cases,  which  have  principally  determined  the  law  in  the  matter  of  despatches, 
are  those  of  the  Atalanta,  6  Robinson^s  Rep.  440,  Carolina,  ibid.  466,  and  Madison, 
Edward«'  Rep.  224.  The  Atalanta  brought  despatches  from  the  French  governor  of 
the  Isle  of  France  to  the  French  minister  of  marine,  and  was  condemned ;  the  Caro 
Bna,  from  the  French  ambassador  in  the  Unit^  States,  a  neutral  country,  to  h  s 
home  government,  and  was  released. — For  the  course  which  the  United  Statrts  should 
ha^e  taken  from  the  first  news  of  the  Trent  affidr,  in  consistency  with  our  past 
principles,  oomp.  Mr.  Sumner  s  speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  Jan.  18o2i 
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take  the  ground  that  the  vessel  under  license  had  identified 
itself  with  the  enemy.  In  the  seven  years'  war,  declared  in 
1756,  the  British  government  and  courts  maintained  that  this 
kind  of  trade  was  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nations :  hence  the 
principle,  that  a  neutral  could  not  lawfully  engage,  during 
war,  in  a  trade  with  the  enemy,  from  which  he  had  been  shot 
out  in  peace,  is  called  the  rule  of  1756.  The  rule  was  protest- 
ed against  in  1780  by  the  first  armed  neutrality,  so  &r  as  coast- 
ing trade  was  concerned ;  but  in  1798  and  onwards  was  enforced 
by  the  British  government ;  although,  now,  the  trade  was  no 
longer  carried  on  by  special  license,  but  was  opened  to  all  neu- 
tral vessels.  The  grounds  on  which  the  rule  stood  were,  that 
the  neutral  interfered  to  save  one  of  the  belligerents  from  the 
state  of  distress  to  which  the  arms  of  his  foe  had  reduced  him, 
and  thus  identified  himself  with  him.  The  neutral  states  have 
never  allowed  that  the  rule  forms  a  part  of  the  international 
code.  "  Its  practical  importance,"  Dr.  Wheaton  observes,  '*  will 
probably  hereafter  be  much  diminished  by  the  revolution  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  colonial  system  of  Europe."  *    (Note  25.) 

§186. 

The  word  blockade  properly  denotes  obstructing  the  pas- 
sage into  or  from  a  place  on  either  element,  but  is 

Blockade.  ,,.  i»ii  y  r>  m» 

more  especially  applied  to  naval  forces  preventing 
communication  by  water.  With  blockades  by  land  or  ordi- 
nary sieges  neutrals  have  usually  little  to  do. 

A  blockade  is  not  confined  to  a  seaport,  but  may  have 
What  i>iact«  can  ©ffo^t  on  a  roadstcad  or  portion  of  a  coast,  or  the 
bebioekaded.  n^iouth  of  a  rlvcr.  But  if  the  river  is  a  pathway 
to  interior  neutral  ten'itories,  the  passage  on  the  stream  of 
ve.'^sels  destined  for  neutral  soil  cannot  be  impeded.  It  has 
been  asserted,  that  no  place  could  be  put  under  blockade 
unless  it  were  fortified ;  but  the  law  of  nations  knows  no  sucl, 
liiipitation.t 

There  is  a  general  agreement  that  it  is  unlawful  for  a  neu- 

*  Wheaton,  El.  IV.  8,  §  27,  at  the  end. 

f  By  Luoohesi-Palli,  p.  180,  of  the  French  translation  of  the  Italiao  work,  dtetf 
tj  Ortolan,  II  299. 
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end  veflsel  knowingly  to  attempt  to  break  a  block*  wby  is  t  breaok 
ade,  whether  by  issuing  from  or  entering  the  iawaiii 
blockaded  place.  Snch  an  act,  especially  of  ingress,  tends  to 
aid  one  of  the  belligerents  in  the  most  direct  manner  againsi 
the  designs  of  the  other,  and  is  therefore  a  great  departure  from 
the  line  of  neutrality.  And  a  similar  act  on  land  would 
inyolve  the  loss  of  the  most  innocent  articles  intended  for  a 
besieged  town.  M.  Ortolan  places  the  obligation  to  respect  a 
blockade  on  the  ground  that  there  is  an  actual  substitution  of 
sovereignty,  that  is,  that  one  belligerent  has  possession  by 
occupancy  of  the  waters  of  the  other.  But  this  is  a  formal 
way  of  defending  the  right  of  blockade,  and  may  be  found  fault 
with,  perhaps,  for  the  reason  that  sovereignty  over  water  along 
a  coast  is  merely  an  incident  to  sovereignty  on  the  adjoining 
land,  which  the  blockader  has  not  yet  acquired.  The  true 
ground  of  the  right  is  simply  this,  that  the  belligerent  has  a 
right  to  carry  on  a  siege ;  and  that  his  act  of  commencing  such 
a  siege  places  neutrals  under  an  obligation  not  to  interfere  with 
his  plans.  If  the  sea  were  a  common  pathway  to  the  very 
coast  this  right  would  still  subsist. 

Blockades  may  be  considered  in  regard  to  their  objective 
validity,  to  the  evidence  which  the  neutral  ought  to  have  of 
the  fact,  or  their  subjective  validity,  to  the  conduct  which 
constitutes  a  breach  of  blockade  and  its  penalties,  and  to  the 
history  of  attempts  to  stretch  the  notion  of  blockade  beyond 
the  limits  prescribed  by  international  law. 

A  valid  or  lawful  blockade  requires  the  actual  presence  of 
a  sufScient  force  of  the  enemy's  vessels  before  a  j  wh»ii»»T»iM 
certain  place  on  the  coast.  By  presence  is  intend-  ^<><^^»<*« ' 
ed  general  presence,  or  presence  so  far  as  the  elements  do  not 
interfere,  so  that  the  dispersion  for  a  time  of  the  blockading 
B^juadron  by  a  storm  is  not  held  to  amount  to  its  being  broken 
up.  For  this  there  must  be  abandonment  of  the  undertaking. 
What  a  eujjicient  force  is,  cannot  be  determined  with  logical 
rigor.  It  may  be  said  to  be  suoh  a  force  as  will  invohe  a 
vei^Hel  attempting  to  pass  the  line  of  blocks  ie  in  conf*ideial)le 
danger  of  being  taken. 
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Treaties  haye  sometimes  determined  the  amount  of  f<»ce 
necessary  to  make  a  blockade  valid.  Thus  a  treaty  of  1742 
oetween  France  and  Denmark,  declares  that  the  entry  of  a 
port,  to  be  blockaded,  must  be  closed  by  at  least  two  reesels, 
or  by  a  battery  of  cannons  placed  on  the  coast,  in  sndi  sort 
that  vessels  cannot  get  in  without  manifest  danger.  A  trealy 
of  1753,  between  Holland  and  the  two  Sicilies,  requires  the 
presence  of  at  least  six  vessels  of  war,  at  the  distance  of  a  little 
more  than  cannon-shot  from  the  place,  or  the  existence  of  bat- 
teries raised  on  the  coast,  such  that  entrance  cannot  be  effected 
without  passing  under  the  besieger's  guns.  A  treaty  of  1818, 
between  Bussia  and  Denmark,  repeats  in  substance  the  provis- 
ions of  the  first  named  treaty. 

It  results  from  this,  that  all  paper  or  cabinet-blockades, 
Paper  or  cabinet-  whether  declarations  of  an  intention  to  blockade 
<tii.      '  a  place  without  sending  an  adequate  force  thitiier, 

)r  the  mere  formality  of  pronouncing  a  tract  of  ooast  under 
olockade,  are  an  undue  stretch  of  belligerent  right,  and  of  no 
validity  whatever.  Such  grievous  offences  against  the  rights 
of  neutrals  have  come,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  a  perpetual  end* 
since  the  nations  which  offended  most  signally  in  this  respect 
were  parties  to  the  declaration  accompanying  the  peace  ol 
Paris  (April  16,  1856),  that  "  blockades  in  order  to  be  binding 
must  be  effectual,  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force,  suffi- 
cient in  reality  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy." 

As  a  blockade  arises  from  some  positive  act  and  not  from  a 
%  Evidence  of   mcro  iuteutiou,  as  it  is  a  temporary,  and,  it  may 

thcexitienceof  a    ,  ^  ,  L.f/7  ^ 

Diockade.  bc,  au  otteu-repeated  measure,  and  as  a  neutral, 

is,  in  general,  innocent  in  endeavoring  to  enter  any  port  in  hia 
friend's  territory,  it  is  manifest  that  in  order  to  become  guilty, 
lie  must  have  had  the  means  of  obtaining  due  notice  of  the  new 
state  of  things  which  a  blockade  has  occasioned. 

.  The  best  notice  is,  when  a  vessel  approaching  a  port,  or 
wh.it  u  hie  attempting  to  enter  it,  is  warned  off  by  a  ship 
"  '*  *'^*'  pertainin;j^  to  the  blockading  squadron      In  maii\ 
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Bf  ecia]  treatieB  this  Ib  required.  In  that  of  1794,  between 
Ghreat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  is  provided,  thai 
whereas  vessels  frequently  ^^  sail  for  a  port  or  place  belonging 
to  an  enemy  without  knowing  that  the  same  is  either  besieged, 
blockaded,  or  invested,  it  is  agreed  that  every  vessel  so  circom- 
stanoed  may  be  turned  away  from  such  port  or  place ;  but  sh€ 
shall  not  be  detained,  nor  her  cargo,  if  not  contraband,  be  con* 
fiflcated,  unless,  after  notice,  she  shall  again  attempt  to  enter." 
Similar  stipulations  exist  in  treaties  between  France  and  the 
governments  of  Spanish  America.* 

Justice  to  neutrals  requires  that  their  ships  should  not  be 
subject  to  the  risk  and  delays  of  a  voyage  to  a  port,  where  they 
may  be  debarred  admission.  The  universal  practice,  is,  there- 
fore, to  communicate  the  news  of  a  blockade  to  neutral  govern- 
ments, upon  whom  lies  the  responsibility  of  making  it  known 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  commerce.  And  if  such  notice 
be  given,  similar  notice  must  be  given  of  the  discontinuance 
of  a  blockade,  as  far  as  possible.  For  a  wrong  is  done  to  neu- 
trals, if  they  are  left  to  find  out  as  they  can  that  a  blockade  is 
terminated,  since  a  long  time  may  elapse  before  it  will  be  con- 
sidered safe  to  return  to  the  old  channel  of  commerce. 

There  is  a  difference  of  practice  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
^notification  which  neutrals  may  claim.  The  French  hold,  lor 
the  most  part,  that  both  a  notice  from  the  government  of  the 
belligerent,  and  notice  from  a  blockading  vessel,  at  or  near  the 
port,  are  necessary,  so  that  a  vessel  will  not  incur  guilt  by 
coming  to  a  port  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  blockade, 
made  known  in  the  diplomatic  way,  is  still  kept  up.  The 
English  authorities  make  two  kinds  of  blockade,  one  a  block- 
ade defacto^  which  begins  and  ends  with  the  fact,  and  which 
will  involve  no  vessel  attempting  to  enter  a  harbor  in  guilt, 
unless  previously  warned  off;  and  the  other  a  blockade,  by 
notification,  accompanied  by  tlie  fact.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  presumption  is  that  the  blockade  continues  until  notice  to 

*  WheaUm,  EL  IV.  8,  §  28,  p.  544 ;  Ortolan,  II.  80ft,  seq.— Treaties  of  France. 
vilh  BrazU  (182SX  Bofiria  (1884),  Texas  (1889X  Veneiuela  (1848X  Equadc  (^^^\ 
and  others  more  recent,  contain  such  provisions. 
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the  contrary  is  given  by  the  blockading  government.  Henoc 
ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  blockade  cannot  ordinarily  be 
plead  as  an  oxcuBe  for  visiting  the  blockaded  port,  bat  the 
(Toyage  itself  is  evidence  of  an  intention  to  do  an  unlawful  act. 
This  seems  to  be  quite  reasonable :  notice  to  the  neatral  state 
must  be  regarded  as  notice  to  all  shippers  who  are  its  subjectSy 
and  if  the  ru\e  of  evidence  presses  hard  in  a  few  cases,  the 
blockading  government  is  not  in  fault.  But  the  notice  most 
be  given  to  all  neutral  powers  in  order  to  reach  their  Bitbjects: 
general  notoriety,  as  by  news  travelling  from  one  country  to 
another,  is  not  sufficient  notice,* 

Equity  requires  that  the  neutral  should  have  had  time  to 
receive  notice  of  a  blockade.  Hence,  a  ship  from  a  distance, 
as  from  across  the  Atlantic,  may  attempt  to  enter  a  port 
actually  invested,  without  exposing  itself  to  penalties. 

It  cannot  be  said  in  justice,  that  a  shrewd  suspicion  ot  a 
blockade  is  enough  to  make  a  vessel  guilty  in  sailing  for  a 
certain  port,  for  a  known  or  a  knowable  fact  must  precede 
guilt.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fair  possibility  Itsrived  from  the 
expectation  of  peace,  or  from  other  sourcet,  thajt  a  blockade  is 
raised,  may  justify  a  vessel  in  sailing  contingently  for  the  port 
in  question  with  the  intention  of  inquiring  at  the  proper  place 
into  the  fact.      (Note  26.) 

A  blockade  ceases,  whenever  the  vessels  which  constitute 
a.  When  u  a      it  are  withdrawn,  whether  with  or  without  com- 

blockade  di§ooti«  t   •         /*  A^  i*ii  i  i. 

unued  t  pulsiou  from  tuc  cuemy,  so  that  the  undertakmg 

IS  for  the  time,  at  least,  abandoned.  If  the  vessels  return  after 
leaving  their  stations,  the  commencement  of  a  new  blockade 
requires  the  same  notification  as  before.  Common  fame  in 
regard  to  the  breaking  up  of  a  blockade  will  justify  a  neutral 
in  sailing  for  the  blockaded  port,  although,  as  we  have  seen.  It 
is  not  sufficient  notice  to  him :  he  ought  to  have  more  evidence 
of  an  interference  with  the  normal  state  of  things  than  be 
needs  to  have  of  a  return  to  it. 

•  Comp.  WheatOD,  FV.  8,  §  28;  Phmimore,  £0.  889 ;  Ortolan,  U  801  et  leq. 
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§188. 

A  ressel  violates  the  law  of  blockade  by  some  positive  act 
of  entering  or  quitting,  or  by  showing  a  clear  and  *.  ^*°}*^f  '** 
speedy  intention  to  enter  a  blockaded  port.  A  •*•■ 
remote  intention  entertained  at  the  outset  of  the  voyage,  ibi 
instance,  might  be  abandoned,  and  the  seizure  of  such  a  vesse 
on  the  high  seas  would  be  unlawftil.  It  must  be  at  or  near  th8 
harbor,  to  be  liable  to  penalty.  The  penalty  is  confiscation, 
and  it  falls  first  on  the  ship  as  the  immediate  agent  in  the 
crime.  The  caj^o  shares  the  guUt,  unless  the  owners  can  re- 
move it  by  direct  evidence.  The  presumption  is,  that  they 
knew  the  destination  of  the  vessel,  for  the  voyage  was  under- 
taken on  account  of  the  freight.  If  ship  and  caigo  are  owned 
bj  the  same  persons,  the  cargo  is  confiscated  of  course. 

The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  blockade  is  held  to  continue 
apon  a  vessel  until  the  end  of  her  return  voyage,  Dorrtionofiiabii- 
and  to  have  ceased,  if  she  were  captured  after  the  *^^  ^°  p«u»ity. 
actual  discontinuance  of  the  blockade.  The  reasons  for  the 
former  rule  may  be  that  the  voyage  out  and  back,  is  fairly 
looked  on  as  one  tranaactian,  the  return  freight  being  the 
motive  in  part  for  the  act,  and  that  time  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  the  blockading  vessels  to  pursue  and  capture  the  ofiender. 
The  reason  for  the  latter  is,  that  the  occasion  for  inflicting  the 
penalty  ceased  with  the  blockade.     (Note  27.) 

Besides  this  penalty  on  cargo  and  vessel,  the  older  text- 
writers  teach  that  punishment  may  be  visited  upon  the  direct 
anthers  of  a  breach  of  blockade.*  Even  de  Martens  (§  320), 
declares  that  corporal  pains,  by  the  positive  law  of  nations  and 
by  natural  justice,  may  be  meted  out  to  those  who  are  guilty 
of  such  breach.  But  the  custom  of  nations,  if  it  ever  allowed 
of  snch  severities,  has  long  ceased  to  sanction  them. 

•  GfoOaa^  XXL  1,  §  S,  8 ;  BjwkmOL  QoMrt.  J.  P.  L  11 ;  Tattd,  IIL  7,  S  ^^7* 
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§189, 

The  natural  inclination  of  belligerents  to  Btretch  their  righti 

at  sea  at  the  expense  of  neutrals,  appears  in  at- 

•trotcii  the*Soo-      tcmpts  to  enlarge  the  extent  of  blockades  over  a 

tract  of  coast  without  a  suflScient  force ;  and  at 
no  time  so  much  as  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginnbig 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  war  of  France  and  Spain 
with  Great  Britain  during  the  American  revolution,  those  na- 
tions extended  the  notion  of  blockade  unduly,*  which  led  to 
the  declaration  of  Russia  in  1780, — afterwards  made  one  of  the 
principles  of  both  the  armed  neutralities, — that  the  blockade 
of  a  port  can  exist  only,  "  where,  through  the  arrangements  of 
the  power  which  attacks  a  port  by  means  of  vessels  stationed 
there  and  suflSciently  near,  there  is  an  evident  danger  in  en- 
tering." 

The  far  more  important  aggressions  on  neutral  rights  be- 
tween the  years  1806  and  1812,  are  too  closely  connected  with 
the  aifairs  of  our  own  country  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  These 
aggressions,  under  the  continental  system,  as  it  was  called,  may 
be  traced  back  to  measures  adopted  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  the  object  of  which  was  to  cripple  the  commerce 
of  England.  Thus^in  1796,  the  ports  of  the  ecclesiastical  state 
and  Genoa,  and  in  1801,  those  of  Naples  and  Portugal  were 
closed  to  British  vessels,  by  special  treaties  with  the  French 
republic. 

In  1806,  Prussia,  then  in  vassalage  to  Napoleon,  but  at 
peace  with  England,  and  being  now  in  temporary 
possession  of  Hanover,  issued  a  decree  announcing 
that  the  ports  and  rivers  of  the  North  Sea  were  closed  to  Eng* 
lish  shipping,  as  they  had  been  during  the  French  occupation 
•jf  Hanover.  By  way  of  retaliation,  the  British  government 
gave  notice  to  neutral  powers,  that  the  coast  from  the  Elbe  to 
Brest  was  placed  in  a  state  of  blockade,  of  which  coast  the  po^ 
don  from  Ostend  to  the  Seine  was  to  be  considered  as  undei 
the  most  rigorous  blockade,  while  the  remainder  was  open  te 

•  El&ber,  §  808. 
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neutral  veBsels  not  laden  with  enemies'  goods,  nor  with  gooda 
contraband  of  war,  nor  guilty  of  a  previouB  vidation  of  block 
ade,  nor  sent  from  the  ports  of  enemies  of  the  British  goyem 
ment. 

T^is  measure  led  to  the  Berlin  decree  of  Bonaparte,  bear 
ing  the  date  of  November  21,  1806.  In  this  de- 
cree,  issued  from  the  capital  of  subjugated  Prussia, 
after  reciting  the  infractions  of  international  law  with  which 
England  was  chargeable,  the  Emperor  declares  the  British 
islands  to  be  under  blockade,  and  all  commerce  with  them  to  be 
forbidden,  English  manufactures  to  be  lawfril  prize^  and  yessels 
from  ports  of  England  or  her  colonies  to  be  excluded  from  all 
ports,  and  to  be  liable  to  confiscation,  if  they  should  contravene 
the  edict  by  false  papers. 

The  Berlin  decree  "rendered  every  neutral  vessel  going 
from  English  ports  with  cargoes  of  English  mer-  pi„t  orden  in 
cbandise,  or  of  English  origin,  lawftilly  seizable  ~°'*®"- 
by  French  armed  vessels."*  The  British  government  was  not 
slow  in  its  retaliation.  By  an  order  of  council,  dated  Jan.  7, 
1807,  it  was  declared  "  that  no  vessel  should  be  permitted  to 
sail  from  one  port  to  another,  both  of  which  ports  should  be- 
long to  or  be  in  the  possession  of  France  or  her  allies,  or  should 
be  so  far  under  their  control,  that  British  vessels  might  not 
trade  thereat."  And  by  a  second  order  of  council,  dated  Nov. 
11,  1807,  it  was  declared  that,  as  the  previous  Becona ordemin 
order  had  not  induced  the  enemy  to  alter  his  "^^^^ 
measures,  all  places  of  France,  her  allies  and  their  colonies,  aa 
also  of  states  at  peace  with  Oreat  Britain  and  yet  excluding 
her  flag,  should  be  under  the  same  restrictions  as  to  commerce, 
as  if  they  were  blockaded  by  British  forces.  All  commerce  in 
the  productions  of  such  states  was  pronounced  illegal,  and  all 
vessds  so  engaged,  with  their  cargoes,  if  taken,  were  to  be  ad- 
judged lawful  prize.  Bat  neutrals  might  trade  with  the  colo- 
nies, or  even  with  the  ports  of  states  thus  under  the  ban,  for 
goods  to  be  consumed  by  themselves,  provided  they  eithei 

*  Wordi  of  IC.  CluuiipAgny,  French  minister  of  foreign  relations,  Oct  7, 1S07. 
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btarted  from  or  entered  into  a  British  port,  or  sailed 
from  the  enemies'  colonies  to  a  port  of  their  own  state.  Moro 
over,  as  certain  nentrals  had  obtained  from  the  enemy  ^'  certi- 
ficates of  origin  "  so  called,  to  the  effect  that  the  cargoes  of 
their  vessels  were  not  of  British  m«infactnre,  it  was  ordered 
that  vessels,  carrying  snch  certificates,  txigetiier  with  the  part 
of  the  cargo  covered  by  them,  should  be  confiscated*  as  ths 
prize  of  the  captor.  A  supplement  to  this  order  declared  that 
ships  sold  by  the  enemy  to  a  neutral  would  be  deemed  illegally 
sold,  and  be  considered  lawful  prize,  while  another  supplement 
regulated  the  manner  in  which  neutrals  must  carry  on  their 
commerce,  and  prescribed  licenses,  without  which  trade  in  cer- 
tain articles  would  be  held  unlawfuL 

Against  these  orders  the  French  Emperor  fulminated  the 
Milan  decree  of  Dec  17,  1807,  declaring  that 

Milftn  decree.  ■»       -,  •   t  -i.i  i  -ii^ 

every  vessel  which  submitted  to  be  searched  by 
an  English  cruiser,  or  to  make  a  voyage  to  England,  or  to  pay 
a  tax  to  the  English  government,  had  lost  the  right  to  its  own 
flag,  and  had  become  English  property ;  that  such  vessels,  idl- 
ing into  the  hands  of  French  cruisers,  or  entering  French  ports, 
would  be  regarded  as  lawful  prize ;  and  that  every  vessel  holdr 
ing  communication  with  Gbeat  Britain  or  with  her  colonies,  if 
taken,^  would  be  condemned. 

These  arbitrary  extensions  of  the  right  of  war,  by  which 
iceMiine  of  the  i^^u^al  rights  wcrc  sacrificed  to  the  retaliation  of 
u.  states  ^^  belligerents,  were  calculated  to  grind  to  pieces 

the  few  remaining  neutral  powers.  Our  country,  being  the 
principal  state  in  this  condition,  made  strong  complaints,  ths 
disregard  of  which  led  to  more  positive  measures.  In  Decern* 
ber,  1807,  an  embai^  was  kid  on  commercial  vessels  in 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  in  March,  1809,  was  passed 
an  act  prohibiting  intercourse  with  France  and  England,  until 
their  restrictions  on  neutral  commerce  should  be  removed: 
which  act  was  to  continue  in  force  towards  either  country, 
until  it  Ehould  revoke  its  obnoxious  decrees. 

Tliis  led  to  some  relaxation  on  the  part  of  Great  BritaiiL 
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By  an  order  in  conncil  of  April  20, 1809,  the  British  <mieniB 
ports  of  Holland,  France,  and  Ilorthem  Italy,  i^o^- 
were  to  be  placed  nndcr  blockade,  while  the  rest  of  the  coast 
embraced  tinder  previons  orders,  was  opened  to  neutral  com 
merce.  Napoleon,  as  yet,  however,  relaxed  his  system  of 
measures  in  no  degree.  In  1810,  he  ordered  all  British  mann- 
ftctares  fonnd  in  France  to  be  burnt,  and  the  same  regulation 
extended  to  the  states  under  French  supremacy.  This  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  prohibition  of  trade  with  England  wa£ 
not  rigidly  enforced,  which  was  owing  in  part  to  the  deficiency 
of  the  French  naval  force,  and  in  part  to  the  great  demand  fot 
British  manufactures  and  the  venality  of  revenue  officers.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  English,  being  masters  of  the  sea,  were 
able  to  make  their  orders  in  council  good  against  neutral  com- 
merce. It  would  seem  that  there  was  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  French  government  and  our  own,  that  the  Berlin 
decree  should  not  be  put  into  force  against  our  vessels. 

Such  continued  to  be  the  state  of  things  until  1812,  when 
the  French  government  annulled  its  obnoxious  decrees,  and 
the  British,  upon  being  made  acquainted  with  the  fact,  re- 
scinded their  retaliatory  orders,  as  far  .as  concerned  American 
goods  on  American  vessels.  This  took  place  June  the  2Sd, — 
not  in  time  to  prevent  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  the 
United  States  had  already  begun  in  the  same  month,  and  a 
principal  pretext  for  which  was  these  same  orders  in  counciL 

§190. 

In  order  to  enforce  the  right  of  preventing  neutrals  from 
conveying^  hostile  or  contraband  goods  on  their  ^iie  right  of 
ahips,  and  from  breaking  blockade,  it  is  necessary  '^*^^* 
that  the  belligerents  should  be  invested  with  the  right  of  searcl 
or  visit.  By  this  is  intended  the  right  to  stop  a  neutral  vessel 
on  the  high  seas,  to  go  on  board  of  her,  to  examine  her  papers, 
and,  it  may  be,  even  her  cargo,— in  short,  to  ascertain  by  per^ 
Bonal  inspection  that  she  is  not  engaged  in  the  infraction  of 
any  of  the  rights  above  enumerated. 

The  right  of  search  is  by  its  nature  confined  within  narrom 
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• 
^«.^_    Innite,  finr  it  k  mefdy  a  metfiod  cif  aaoertaiii]]^ 

^"^  that  oeitaiD  spedfie  riolstioiis  rf  i^^t  are  not 
taldng  place,  and  would  otherwiBe  be  a  great  riolation,  iteelfl 
oK  the  freedom  of  panage  on  the  eommon  padiway  of  naticoa. 
In  the  fimi  jiace^  it  is  cmly  a  wmr  right,  The  aing^  exoeptios 
to  this  is  spoken  of  in  §  194,  Tiz..  that  a  nation  may  lawfbllj 
send  a  cmvser  in  poraoit  of  a  Teasd  whidi  has  left  its  port 
under  suspicion  of  having  committed  a  fraod  upon  its  revenne- 
lawSy  or  some  other  crime.  This  is  merdy  the  continnation 
of  a  pnrsnit  bejond  the  limits  of  maritime  jorisdiction  with  the 
examination  conducted  outside  of  these  bounds^  which,  but  for 
the  flight  of  the  ship,  might  have  been  omdncted  within.  In 
ths  second  plaety  it  is  applicable  to  m^chant  ships  al<Mie. 
Vessels  of  war,  pertaining  to  the  neutral,  are  exempt  from  its 
exercise,  both  because  they  are  not  wont  to  convey  goods,  and 
because  they  are,  as  a  part  of  the  power  of  the  state,  entitled 
to  confidence  and  respect.  If  a  neutral  state  allowed  or  re- 
quired its  armed  vessels  to  engage  in  an  unlawful  trade,  the 
remedy  would*  have  to  be  applied  to  the  state  itself.  To  all 
this  we  must  add  that  a  vessel  in  ignorance  of  the  public  char* 
acter  of  another,  for  instance,  suspecting  it  to  be  a  piratical 
ship,  may  without  guilt  require  it  to  lie  to,  but  the  moment 
the  mistake  is  discovered,  all  proceedings  must  cease.  (§§  54, 
195.)  In  the  third plaoe^  the  right  of  search  must  be  exerted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  attain  its  object,  and  nothing  more.  Any 
injury  done  to  the  neutral  vessel  or  to  its  cargo,  any  oppressive 
or  insulting  conduct  during  the  search,  may  be  good  ground 
for  a  suit  in  the  court  to  which  the  cruiser  is  amenable,  or  even 
for  Interference  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  state  to  which  the 
vessel  belongs. 

It  is  plain,  from  the  reality  of  the  right  of  search,  that  an 
Doty  of  •nbmit-  obligation  llcs  on  the  neutral  ship  to  make  no 
unstoatearoh.  resistance.  The  neutral  is  in  a  different  relation 
to  the  belligerents  than  the  vessels  of  either  of  them  to  the 
other.  These  can  resist,  can  run  away,  unless  their  word  is 
pledged,  but  he  cannot  Annoying  as  the  exercise  of  this  right 
may  be,  it  must  be  submitted  to,  as  even  innocent  perwiLS  artf 
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oound  1o  Btibmit  to  a  search-warrant  for  the  sake  of  genera! 
justice.  Any  resistance,  therefore,  or  attempt  to  escape,  or  to 
get  free  from  the  search  or  its  consequences,  by  force,  if  they 
do  not  bring  on  the  destruction  of  the  vessel  at  the  time,  may 
procure  its  confiscation,  even  though  it  had  been  engaged  in  a 
traffic  entirely  innocent.     (Itote  28.) 

This  delicate  right  is  often  regulated  by  treaties  prescribing 
the  distance  at  which  the  visiting  vessel  shall  re- 
main from  the  vessel  to  be  visited,  which  is  in  roKuiate  the  ngbi 
general  not  within  cannot-shot ;  the  number  of 
persons  to  undertake  the  examination,  as  that  only  two  besides 
the  oarsmen  shall  pass  to  the  merchant  vessel ;  and  the  amount 
of  evidence,  which  shall  satisfy, — as  that  the  ship  itself  shall 
not  be  searched,  if  the  proper  papers  are  on  board,  unless  there 
is  good  ground  for  suspicion  that  these  papers  do  not  give  a 
true  account  of  the  cargo,  ownership,  or  desnnation. 

§191. 

A  search  at  sea*  is  exceedingly  annoying,  not  only  because 
it  may  affect  an  innocent  party,  and  may  cause  iBtheriarigh* 
expensive  delays^  but  also  because  those  who  are  ®'«««*^*>y' 
conssemed  in  it  are  often  insolent  and  violent.  What  can  be 
expected  of  a  master  of  a  privateer,  or  of  an  inferior  officer  in 
the  navy,  urged  perhaps  by  strong  suspicion  of  the  neutral's 
guilt,  but  that  he  will  do  his  office  in  the  most  offensive  and 
irritating  manner  ?  To  prevent  these  annoyances,  governments 
have  sometimes  arranged  with  one  another,  that  the  presence 
of  a  public  vessel,  or  convoy,  among  a  fleet  of  merchantmen, 
aihall  be  evidence  that  the  latter  are  engaged  in  a  lawftd  trade. 
But  neutrals  have  sometimes  gone  farther  than  this,  they  have 
claimed,  without  previous  treaty,  that  a  national  ship  convoy- 
ing their  trading  vessels,  shall  be  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  no 
nnlawfril  traffic  is  on  foot.  The  beginnings  of  su  Sn  a  claim 
proceeded  from  the  Dutch  in  the  middle  of  the  HiBtoricaiiuo«tr» 
17th  century,  but  the  first  earnest  and  concerted  ^"■• 
movement  on  the  part  of  neutrals  for  this  end,  was  made  neai 
the  end  of  the  laat  century,  at  which  time,  also,  the  principal 
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iriaritime  powerB,  excepting  Great  Britain,  made  treatiea  estalh 
lishing  the  right  of  convoy  between  themselyes.  Froin  thii 
stalling  point,  neutrals  went  on  to  daim  that  this  right  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  to  employ 
force,  when  Great  Britain  exercised,  without  respect  to  the 
convoy,  the  right  of  search  on  the  old  plan.  In  1798,  die  con* 
7oy  of  a  fleet  of  Swedish  merchantmen,  having,  in  conformity 
with  instructions,  taken  a  British  oflicer  out  of  one  of  the 
vessels  of  commerce,  the  whole  fleet  was  captured,  and  Sir 
William  Scott,  in  the  British  admiralty  court,  decided  that  iixe 
act  of  violence  subjected  all  the  vessels  to  condemnation.^ 
Not  long  after  this,  in  1800,  a  Danish  frigate  in  the  Mediter 
ranean,  acting  as  a  convoy,  fired  on  the  boats  sent  from  ^itist 
frigates  to  examine  the  merchant  vessels  under  its  protection. 
The  act  was  repeated  in  July  of  the  same  year  by  another 
frigate  of  the  same  nation,  then  neutral  but  ill-affected  towards 
England.  The  frigate,  named  the  Freya,  with  six  trading 
vessels  under  its  care,  met  six  British  ships  of  war,  when  the 
reAisal  of  a  demand  to  search  the  merchantmen  led  to  acts  of 
hostility,  which  resolted  in  the  surrender  of  the  Danish  national 
vessel.  In  consequence,  however,  of  negotiations  betiveen  the 
two  governments,  the  ship  was  released,  and  it  was  agreed,  on 
the  part  of  the  Danes,  that  the  right  of  convoy  should  not  be 
exercised,  until  some  arrangement  should  be  made  touching 
this  point. 

These  collisions  were  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  formation 
of  the  second  armed  TietUrality  of  1800.  In  that  league  the 
contracting  powers  (Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Prussia), 
among  other  stipulations,  agreed  that  search  should  be  pre- 
vented by  a  declaration  of  officers  in  charge  of  a  convoy,  to 
the  efiect  that  the  ships  under  his  chai^  had  no  contaaband 
goods  on  board. 

The  armed  neutrality  was  succeeded  by  retaliatory  embar- 
goes, and  on  the  2d  of  April,  1801,  the  battle  of  Copenhageo 
prostrated  the  power  ot  Denmark.     Conventions  were  soor 

*  GtM  of  the  Mafia,  1  Robiotoii*8  B«p.  Ma-879. 
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ftfterwards  effected  between  Great  Britain  and  the  northern 
powers — i.  «.,  ilussia,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  without  Prassia — 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  goodB  on  nentral  vef«el8,  exce]>t 
contraband  of  war  and  enemy's  property,  should  be  fi'ee,  and 
ill  which  the  following  arrangements  regarding  convoy  received 
the  assent  of  the  parties :  (1.)  That  the  right  of  visit,  exer- 
cised by  belligerents  on  vessels  of  the  parties  to  the  armed 
neutrality,  shall  be  confined  to  public  vessels  of  war,  and  never 
committed  to  privateers.  (2.)  That  trading  vessels  of  any  of 
the  contractants,  under  convoy,  shall  lodge  with  the  com* 
mander  of  the  convoying  vessel  their  passports  and  (rertificates 
or  sea-letters,  drawn  up  according  to  a  pertain  form.  (8.)  That 
when  such  vessel  of  convoy  and  a  belligerent  vessel  meet,  they 
shall  ordinarily  be  beyond  the  distance  of  cannon-shot  from 
one  another,  and  that  the  belligerent  commander  shall  send 
a  boat  to  the  neutral  vessel,  whereupon  proofs  shall  bewBxhib- 
ited  both  that  the  vessel  of  convoy  has  a  right  to  act  in  that 
capacity,  and  that  the  visiting  vessel  in  truth  belongs  to  the 
public  navy.  (4.)  This  done,  there  shall  be  no  visit,  if  the 
papers  are  according  to  rule.  Otherwise,  the  neutral  com- 
mander, on  request  of  the  other,  shall  detain  the  merchantmen 
for  visits,  which  shall  be  made  in  the  presence  of  officers  se- 
lected from  the  two  ships  of  war.  (5.)  If  the  commander  of 
the  belligerent  vessels  finds  that  there  is  reason  in  any  case  for 
further  search,  on  notice  being  given  of  this,  the  other  com- 
mander shall  order  an  officer  to  remain  on  board  the  vessel  so 
detained,  and  assist  in  examining  into  the  cause  of  the  deten- 
tion. Such  vessel  is  to  be  taken  to  the  nearest  convenient  port 
belonging  to  the  belligerent,  whci'e  the  ulterior  search  shall  be 
conducted  with  all  possible  despatch.* 

The  right  of  convoy,  although  not  yet  a  part  of  interna- 
tional law,  apparently  approaches  such  a  destiny,  as  it  is  now 
received  by  many  jurists,  and  engrafted  into  the  oanventionul 
law  of  almost  all  nations.  Whether,  as  some  put  it,  the  word 
of  honor  of  the  commander  of  the  convoying  vessel  ought  to  1mi 

*  See  Append.  IL  under  1800. 
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sufficient  proof,  may  fairly  be  doubted.  The  French  orders  to 
their  naval  officers,  issued  in  1854,  for  the  war  with  Eusma, 
deserve  notice  for  contemplating  this  point.  "  Tou  shall  not,' 
Bay  they,  "  visit  vessels  which  are  under  the  convoy  of  an  allied 
or  neutral  ship  of  war,  and  shall  confine  yourselve3  to  calling 
upon  the  commander  of  the  convoy  for  a  list  of  the  chips  placed 
under  his  protection,  together  with  his  written  declaration  that 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  enemy,  and  are  not  engaged  in  any 
illicit  commerce.  If,  however,  you  have  occasion  to  Bugpect 
that  the  commander  of  the  convoy  has  been  imposed  upon  [que 
la  religion  du  commandant  du  convoi  a  6te  surprise],  you  must 
communicate  your  suspicions  to  that  officer,  who  should  pro- 
ceed alone  to  visit  the  suspected  vessel." 

§  192. 
Oft  the  ground  of  justice  this  right  cannot  be  defended.    It 

jnstioe  of  the  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  *^®  commaudcr  of  the  convoying  vessel 
right  of  convoy,  represents  the  state,  and  the  state  guarantees  that 
nothing  illicit  has  been  put  on  board  the  merchantmen.  But 
how  can  the  belligerent  know  whether  a  careful  search  was 
made  before  sailing,  whether  the  custom-house  did  not  lend 
itself  to  deception  ?  It  is  only  by  comity  that  national  vessels 
are  allowed  their  important  privileges ;  how,  except  by  a  posi- 
tive and  general  agreement,  can  those  privileges  be  still  further 
extended,  so  as  to  limit  the  belligerent  right  of  search?  But 
on  the  ground  of  international  good-will  the  right  is  capable 
of  defence,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  except  where  the  protect- 
ed fleet  is  far  separated  by  a  storm  from  its  guardiaii,^-in 
which  case,  we  suppose  the  ordinary  right  of  search  must  be 
resumed, — can  be  exercised  in  the  interests  of  belligerents  as 
well  as  neutrals. 

§198. 

A  novel  case  in  international  law  arose,  when,  in  1810, 
iTeatnit  wider  Denmark,  being  at  war  with  England,  issued  an 
roy.**"*"  °**"'  ordinance,  declaring  to  be  lawful  prize  such  neu 
'^^al  vessels,  as  had  either  in  the  Baltic  or  the  Atlantic  madf 
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nae  of  English  conyoy.  A  number  of  vessels  from  the  United 
States,  bound  to  Russia,  had  placed  themselves  under  English 
protection,  and  on  their  return,  were  seized  and  condemned  is 
Denmark,  not  for  resistance  to  search,  nor  for  the  character  of 
their  trafSc,  but  for  violating  an  ordinance  to  them  unknown* 
The  arguments  of  our  negotiator  setting  forth  the  injustice  of 
this  proceeding,  are  given  at  large  in  Dr.  Wheaton's  Elements 
(lY.  8,  §  82,  556-566),  and  Mr.  Manning  has  expressed  a 
brief  opmion  on  the  contrary  side,  in  favor  of  the  Danish  rule. 
(TTT.  11,  p.  869.)  The  ships  appear  to  have  been  engaged  in 
an  innocent  trade,  and  to  have  dreaded  the  treatment  they 
might  meet  with  from  French  cruisers,  but  not  to  have  sought 
to  avoid  the  allies  of  the  French,  the  Danes.  The  case  was  a 
peculiarly  hard  one,  when  they  were  condemned;  and  this 
Denmark  admitted  in  1830,  by  paying  an  indemnity  to  our 
government  for  the  sufferers.  As  for  the  principle  on  which 
the  case  is  to  be  decided,  it  seems  to  run  between  making  use 
of  the  enemy's  flag,  and  putting  one's  goods  on  board  an  armed 
enemy's  vessel.  The  former  is  done  to  enjoy  certain  privileges, 
offered  by  a  party  at  war,  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
secured ;  the  latter  may  be  done  without  complicity  with  the 
intentions  or  conduct  of  the  captain  of  the  armed  ship,  or  may 
be  done  with  the  design  of  having  two  strings  to  one's  bow, — 
of  availing  one's-self  of  force  or  not,  as  circumstances  shall 
require.  Upon  the  whole,  the  intention  to  screen  the  vessels 
behind  the  enemy's  guns,  is  so  obvious,  that  the  act  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  a  decided  departure  from  the  line  of  neutrali 
ty,  and  one  which  may  justly  entail  confiscation  on  the  offend* 
tug  party. 

§194. 

It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  within  the  waters  which  may  b« 
called  the  territory  of  nations,  as  within  a  marine 
league,  or  in  creeks  and  bays,  the  vessel  of  a  peace  to  execuw 
friendly  state  may  be  boarded  and  searcl  ed  on 
suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  unlawful  commerce,  or  of  violat- 
iner  the  laws  cocceming  revenue.     But  further  than  this,  or 
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account  of  the  ease  with  which  a  criminal  may  escape  bejond 
the  proper  sea-line  of  a  country^  it  is  allowable  to  chase  such  a 
vessel  into  the  high  sea,  and  then  execute  the  arrest  and  searcb 
which  flight  had  prevented  before.  Furthermore,  suspicion  of 
offences  against  the  laws  taking  their  commencement  in  the 
neighboring  waters  beyond  the  sea-line,  will  authorize  the  de- 
tention and  examination  ol  the  supposed  criminal.  An  English 
statute  ^^  prohibits  foreign  goods  to  be  transhipped  within  four 
leagues  of  the  coast  without  payment  of  duties ;  and  the  act  of 
congress  of  March  20, 1799,  contained  the  same  prohibition; 
and  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  to  that  distance,  for  the  safety 
and  protection  of  the  revenue  laws,  was  declared  by  the 
supreme  court  in  Church  v.  Hubbard  (2  Cranch,  187),  to  be 
conformable  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations."  (Kent,  L  31, 
Lect  II.) 

§195. 

That  kind  of  right  of  search,  which  we  have  just  considered, 

Beitroh  on  ra«pi.  ^^  ^^  accidcut  of  Sovereignty  in  a  state  of  peace, 
eiun  of  piracy.  \^^i  jg  coufiued  ID  its  cxerclse  to  a  small  range  of 
the  sea.  The  right  of  search  on  suspicion  of  piracy,  however, 
is  a  war-right,  and  may  be  exercised  by  public  vessels  any- 
where except  in  the  waters  of  another  state,  because  pirates  are 
enemies  of  the  human  race,  at  war  with  all  mankind.  The 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  decided  that  ships  of 
war  acting  under  the  authority  of  government  to  arrest  pirates 
and  other  public  offenders,  may  ^'  approach  any  vessels  descried 
at  sea  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  real  character."  * 
And  thus  even  public  vessels,  suspected  of  piracy,  may  be 
called  to  account  upon  the  ocean.  Whether  the  detention  of 
a  vessel  unjustly  suspected  of  piracy  may  not  be  a  ground  fof 
a  claim  of  damages  may  be  made  a  question. 

*  Cue  of  the  KariannA  Flora,  11  WheatOD,4a. 
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§196. 

An  the  slave-trade  is  not  as  yet  piracy  by  the  law  of  natioi  a 
bnt  only  by  the  municipal  and  conventional  law  gearohoffore!«n 
of  certain  nations  (§  188),  no  state  can  authorize  J^bSlnrriiKSir* 
its  cruisers  to  detain  and  visit  vessels  of  other  states  «»»'»ii»ori»<*. 
on  suspicion  of  their  being  concerned  in  this  traflBc,  becans 
the  right  of  detention  and  visit  is  a  war-right.     Every  stat 
may,  to  carry  out  its  laws  and  the  laws  of  humanity,  detain 
and  search  its  own  vessels  in  peace  also,  but  i^  in  so  doing, 
mistakes  are  committed,  the  commander  of  the  searching 
vessel  is  responsible,  and  damages  may  be  demanded. 

§  197. 

Such  right,  however,  of  reciprocal  detention  and  visitation 
a'pon  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade  has  been  conceded  by  a  considerable  number  t«l^«°b^iwe^ 
of  treaties  between  the  principal  powers  of  Europe..  SJ^iof  imopi, 
Previous  to  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte  there  had 
been  a  falling  off  of  the  traffic  in  slaves ;  for  Great  Britain, 
who  had  prohibited  her  own  citizens  from  the  traffic,  prevent- 
ed also  her  enemies  from  engaging  in  it  by  her  command  of 
the  seas ;  it  had,  moreover,  long  been  forbidden  under  heavy 
penalties  by  the  United  States ;  and  there  were  then  on  this 
side  of  the  water  few  motives  for  engaging  in  so  dangerous  an 
employment.    At  the  peace,  although  the  sentiment  of  Europe 
was  expressed  against  the  slave-trade,  the  nations  most  in- 
terested in  resuming  it,  France,  Spain  and  Portugal,  refrised 
to  give  it  up  at  once,  alleging  that  their  colonies  needed  to  be 
replenished  with  slave-laborers,  while  those  of  England  were 
folly  stocked.    The  first  concession  of  the  right  of  search  is  to 
be  found  in  the  treaty  between  Portugal  and  Eng-  ^  ungiand  nnd 
land  made  July  28,  1817,— which,  however,  re-  Portugaim m?. 
lated  only  to  the  trade  north  of  the  equator ;  for  the  slave-trade 
of  Portugal  within  tlie  regions  of  western  Africa,  to  the  south 
of  the  equator,  continued  long  after  this  to  be  carried  on  with 
g^reat  vigor.    By  this  treaty,  ships  of  war  of  each  of  the  natioun 
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might  visit  merchant  Tessels  of  both,  if  gnspected  of  having 
Blavea  on  board,  acquired  by  illicit  traffic.  By  the  treal^  of 
Madrid,  of  the  same  year.  Great  Britain  obtained  from  Spain, 

Treaty  of  Madrid,  ^^^  ^^®  ®*^^^  ^*'  ^^^^  hundred  thousand  poimda,  the 
***"•  immediate  abolition  of  the  trade,  north  of  the 

equator,  its  entire  abolition  after  1820,  and  the  conoeesion  of 
the  same  mutual  right  of  search,  which  the  treaty  with  Portu- 
gal had  just  established.  The  precedent  was  followea  by  a 
treaty  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Netherlands,  in  1818,  which 
also  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  mixed- commission  to 
other  irsatiM  !n  ^^cide  upou  the  cascs  of  vesscls  seized  on  suspicion 
1818, 1831  Qf  slave-trading.     Stipulations  somewhat  similar 

were  made  between  Sweden  and  Great  Britain  in  1824. 

In  1831  and  1833,  conventions  between  France  and  Great 
Convention*  in  Britain  iucludcd  one  more  power  in  arrangements 
F^:'il?iid*^™°  for  mutual  search.  But  the  right  of  searxsh  wm 
G.  Britain.  ^^jy  admissiblc  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa 

from  Cape  Verd  (15°  North  Lat.)  to  the  tenth  degree  of  south 
latitude,  and  to  the  thirteenth  degree  of  west  longitude  from 
the  meridian  of  Paris,  and  also  around  Madagascar,  Cuba,  and 
Porto  Rico,  as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  to  the  distance 
into  the  sea  of  twenty  leagues.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that 
suspected  vessels,  escaping  beyond  this  range  of  twenty  leagues, 
might  be  detained  and  visited  if  kept  in  sight.  As  to  steps 
subsequent  to  capture  no  mixed  commission  was  allowed,  but 
the  captured  vessel  was  to  be  tried  in  the  country  to  whose 
jurisdiction  it  belonged,  and  by  its  courts. 

By  the  quintuple  treaty  of  December  20,  1841,  to  which 
Quintuple  treaty  ^^^^^  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Rusaa,  and 
ofiB4L  France,  were  parties,  all  these  powers,  excepting 

the  latter,  conceded  to  one  another  the  mutual  right  of  search 
within  very  wide  zones  of  ocean  between  Africa  and  America, 
and  on  the  eastern  side  of  Africa  across  the  Indian  ocean. 
France,  however,  owing  to  popular  clamor,  and  the  dislike 
entertained  by  almost  the  entire  chamber  of  deputie?  toward 
tlie  right  of  search,  withheld  her  ratification  and  adhered  to 
her  arrangements  of  1831  and  1833,  above  spoken  of^  until  tlir 
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jear  1845.  In  that  year  ebe  withdrew  her  consent  to  the 
mutual  right  of  search  altogether, — as  the  terms  y^noe  in  t846 
of  the  conventions  allowed  her  to  do, — ^but  stipu-  '^l^^lx^onrigh 
lated  to  cooperate  with  Great  Britain  in  suppress-  •'"o^'^^- 
ing  the  slave-trade  by  sending  a  squadron  to  the  coast  of 
Africa.-^  Each  power  engaged  to  keep  twenty-six  vessels  on 
the  coast  for  this  service,  at  first,  but  the  number  on  the  part 
of  France  was  afterward  to  be  reduced  to  one  half.  This  h 
believed  to  be  the  existing  arrangement. 

§198. 

The  treaty  of  Ghent,  which  terminated  the  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  the  24th  owiiraUons  of  th« 
of  December,  1814,  contains  the  following  article :  gard  ^  uil"bfave- 
"  Whereas  the  traffic  in  slaves  is  irreconcilable  ^'****' 
with  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice ;  and  whereas  both 
His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  United  States  are  desirous  of 
continuing  their  efforts  to  promote  its  entire  abolition,  it  is 
hereby  agreed  that  both  the  contracting  parties  shall  use  their 
best  endeavors  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object."  The  act 
passed  by  Congress  in  1818,  which  increased  the  penalties  hang- 
ing over  this  traffic  and  extended  their  application ;  that  of 
1819,  which  authorized  the  sending  of  armed  vessels  to  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  the  confiscation  of  slave-trading  ships  belonging 
to  citizens  or  foreign  residents,  together  with  the  effects  on  board ; 
and  the  act  of  1820,  by  which  the  slave-trade,  wherever  carried 
on,  was  declared  to  be  piracy  both  for  all  persons  on  Ameri- 
can craft  so  employed,  and  for  American  citizens  serving  on 
board  vessels  of  any  nationality, — ^these  severa^  acts  show  that 
the  United  States  were  sincerely  endeavoring  '  to  accomplish 
BO  desirable  an  object ''  as  the  entire  abolition  of  this  infamous 
traffic. 

But  the  trade  continued  notwithstanding  such  legislation, 
and  it  would  appear  that  vessels  and  crews  from  the  United 
States  were  concerned  in  it,  acting  in  the  interest  of  Cubans, 
but  especially  of  Portuguese  in  Brazil.  The  British  govern- 
ment, therefore,  from  time  to  time,  urged  on  that  of  the  United 
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States  the  adoption  of  more  effectual  measurea  to  coinplj  ivitk 
the  stipalationB  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent*  In  particular  it  urged 
that  the  two  nations  should  concede  to  each  other  the  right  of 
search,  with  the  single  object  in  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
a  suspected  vessel  was  really  concerned  in  the  slave-trade.  T< 
this  the  United  States  uniformly  declined  giving  their  assent 
The  right  of  search  was  an  odious  one  even  in  war,  and  pecu- 
liarly odious,  because  British  cruisers  had  exercised  it  in  an 
overbearing  and  illegitimate  way,  when  the  United  Statea 
were  a  neutral  nation.  It  would,  if  admitted,  naturally  in- 
volve a  mixed  coiirt  for  deciding  cases  of  capture,  which  court, 
stationed  in  a  foreign  country,  and  composed  of  judges  not  all 
of  them  amenable  to  our  laws,  did  not  afford  to  native  dtizeue 
brought  before  it  those  securities,  which  are  guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  constitution. 

Meanwhile,  in  February,  1823,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred 
di«M>intion  of  *°^  thirty-one  to  nine,  the  House  of  Representa- 
s-eb.  S8, 18M.  ^jygg  paesed  the  following  resolution :  "  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  enter  upon  and 
to  prosecute,  from  time  to  time,  such  negotiations  with  the 
several  maritime  powers  of  Europe  and  America,  as  he  may 
deem  expedient  for  the  effectual  abolition  of  the  African  slave 
trade,  and  its  vltmuUe  denunciation  as  piracy  under  the  la/w 
ofnatiana  by  the  consent  of  the  civilized  world."  The  Secre- 
tary of  State,  John  Q.  Adams,  in  transmitting  this  resolution 
to  the  British  negotiator,  says  that  ^^  the  President  has  no 
hesitation  in  acting  upon  the  expressed  and  almost  unanimous 
sense  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  so  far  as  to  declare  the 
willingness  of  the  American  Union  to  join  with  other  nations 
in  the  comjnon  engagement  to  pursue  and  punish  those  who 
shall  continue  to  practise  this  crime,  and  to  fix  them  irrevoca- 
bly in  the  class  and  under  the  denomination  of  pirates." 

Most  unfortunately  the  international  arrangements  here 
contemplated  were  not  carried  into  effect.  The  British  gov- 
ernment conceived,  as  we  presume,  that  it  would  be  very  dif 
ticult  to  bring  the  other  nations  into  similar  agreements,  and 
in  fact  did  not,  itself,  carry  through  parliament  a  law  makiiii! 
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the  slnve-trado  piracy  nntil  March  81, 1824.  Again,  therefore, 
the  old  plan  of  mntaal  search  was  urged ;  bnt,  although  there 
was  some  little  expectation  that  an  agreement  might  be  reach- 
ed, on  the  basis  of  dettvering  over  captured  yeeaels  to  the  junV 
diction  of  their  own  country,  and  of  holding  the  captor  respon- 
BLbl«  for  any  improper  acts  to  the  tribunal  of  the  captured 
party,  yet  no  definite  result  came  from  tl/O  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Adams  and  the  British  minisler  at  Washington. 
This  correspondence  deserves  especial  attention  from  the  ability 
with  which  the  Secretary  of  State  discusses  the  right  of  search. 
The  negotiations  were  now  transferred  to  England,  where, 
on  the  13th  of  Mai'ch,  in  1824,  the  two  erove/n-  ^, 
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ments,  by  their  representatives,  signed  a  conven-  fJn*^jion^of  laJJJ' 
tion  which  nearly  accomplished  the  object  at  which 
they  had  been  aiming.  By  this  convention  the  oiVcers  of 
certain  public  vessels,  duly  instructed  to  cruise  on  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  were  authorized  to 
detain  and  examine  vessels  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the 
illicit  trafSc  in  slaves.  If,  after  search,  such  vessels  were  found 
to  be  so  employed,  they  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  oflBcers 
of  a  vessel  of  the  same  nationality,  who  might  be  on  the 
station;  or,  if  there  were  no  cruisers  nigh,  were  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  country  to  which  such  slavers  belonged,  or  to  one  of  it8 
dependencies,  and  placed  within  the  reach  of  its  tribunals. 
OiBcers  exercising  the  right  of  search  iu  a  vexatious  or  injuri- 
ous manner,  were  to  be  personally  liable  in  costs  and  damages 
to  the  masters  or  owners  of  vessels  detained  and  visited.  In 
all  cases  of  search  the  boarding  officers  were  to  give  certificates 
to  the  captains,  identifying  themselves,  and  declaring  their 
object  to  be  simply  and  solely  that  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
merchantman  was  engaged  in  the  slave-trade.  Other  provis 
ions  secured  the  right  of  challenging  witnesses,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  their  expenses.  The  tenth  article  we  give  in  its  own 
words :  "  The  high  contracting  parties  declare  that  the  right, 
wliich,  in  the  foregoing  articles,  they  have  each  reciprocally 
conceded,  of  detaining,  visiting,  capturing,  and  delivering  ovei 
foi   trial  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  other  engaged  in  the 
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African  Blave-trade,  is  wholly  and  exclubively  grormded  <m  tlie 
consideration  of  their  having  made  that  traffic  piracy  by  their 
resx>ective  laws ;  and  further,  that  the  reciprocal  concession  oi 
said  right,  as  guarded,  limited,  and  regulated  by  this  conven- 
tion, shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  authorize  the  detention  or 
search  of  the  merchant  vessels  of  either  nation  by  the  officers 
of  the  navy  of  the  other,  except  vessels  engaged,  or  suBpected 
if  being  engaged,  in  the  African  slave-trade,  or  for  any  other 
purpose  whatever  than  that  of  seizing  and  delivering  up  the 
persons  and  vessels,  concerned  in  that  traffic,  for  trial  and 
adjudication  by  the  tribunaJo  and  laws  of  their  own  country; 
nor  be  taken  to  affect  in  any  other  way  the  existing  rights  of 
either  of  the  high  contracting  parties.  And  they  do  also  here- 
by agree,  and  engage  to  use  their  influence,  respeciively,  with 
other  maritime  and  civilized  powers,  to  the  end  that  the 
African  slave-trade  may  be  declared  to  be  piracy  under  the 
law  of  nations." 

When  this  convention  came  before  the  Senate  of  the  ITnited 
Amondedby  Statcs  they  amended  it  as  follows:  (1.)  Either 
S^^n^i^^Jctedbji  party  might  renounce  the  convention  after  six 
G.  Britain.  mouths'  uoticc.     (2.)  The  cruising  of  vessels  on 

the  search  for  slavers  was  limited  to  Africa  and  the  West 
Indies,  America  being  stricken  out.  (3.)  Article  VIL  of  the 
convention  speaks  of  trying  for  piracy  citizens  or  subjects  of 
either  country  found  on  board  a  vessel  not  "  carrying  the  flag 
of  the  other  party,  nor  belonging  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of 
either,  but  engaged  in  the  illicit  traffic  of  slaves,  and  lawfiiUy 
seized  by  the  cruisers  of  the  other  party."  This,  also,  was 
struck  out  by  the  Senate.  Such  cases  would  be  those  of 
American  citizens  on  board  of  Portuguese  or  other  slavers 
ftubject  to  search  by  special  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  who 
were  committing  an  ofFence  capital  oj  the  laws  of  their  owi: 
country,  but  not  capital  by  those  of  the  country  of  the  vessel 
The  convention,  thus  mutilated,  went  back  to  England  to  be 
rejected*  and  so  the  affair  ended. 
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§199. 
The  treaty  ofWashington,  signeS' August  9, 1842,  contaiiik 
new  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  right  of  search  Treaty  of  wash- 
which  have  served  until  of  late  as  the  rule  of  prac-  ^'^^  *°  ^^• 
tice  for  the  cruisers  of  the  two  countries.  In  article  VIII.  of 
that  treaty  occur  the  following  words:  "Whereas,  notwith- 
standing the  laws  which  have  at  various  times  been  passed  by 
the  two  governments,  that  criminal  traffic  is  still  prosecuted 
and  carried  on  ;  and  whereas  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  are  determined  that,  so  far  as  it  may  be 
in  their  power,  it  Aall  be  effectually  abolished ;  the  parties 
mutually  stipulate  that  each  shall  prepare,  equip,  and  maintaiD 
in  service,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  sufficient  and  adequate 
squadron  or  naval  force  of  vessels,  of  suitable  numbers  and 
descriptions,  to  carry  in  all  not  less  than  eighty  guns,  to  en- 
force separately  and  respectively  the  laws,  rights,  and  obliga- 
tions of  each  of  the  two  countries  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade:  the  said  squadrons  to  be  independent  of  each 
other;  but  the  two  governments  stipulating  nevertheless  to 
give  such  orders  to  the  officers  commanding  their  respective 
forces  as  shall  enable  them  most  effectuallv  to  act  in  conce^  t 
and  cooperation,  upon  mutual  consultation,  as  exigencies  may 
arise,  for  the  attainment  of  the  true  object  of  this  article, 
copies  of  all  such  orders  to  be  communicated  by  eaeh  govern- 
ment respectively."  To  this,  article  IX.  adds,  that  "  whereas, 
nothwithstanding  all  efforts  that  may  be  made  on  the  coast  of 
Airica  for  suppressing  the  slave-trade,  the  facilities  for  carry^ 
ing  on  that  traffic  and  avoiding  the  vigilance  of  cruisers,  by 
the  fraudulent  use  of  flags  and  other  means,  are  so  great,  and 
the  temptations  for  pursuing  it,  while  a  market  can  be  found 
for  slaves,  so  strong,  as  that  the  desired  result  may  be  long 
dclp.yed,  unless  all  markets  be  shut  against  the  purchase  of 
Af/ican  negroes,  the  parties  to  this  treaty  agree  that  they  will 
anite  iu  all  becoming  remonstrances  with  any  and  all  powers, 
within  whose  dominions  such  markets  are  allowed  to  exist ;  and 

that  they  will  urge  upon  all  such  powers  the  propriety  and 

22 
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duty  of  closing  8U3h  markets  forever."  By  ai'ticle  XI.  it  is 
provided  tliat  the  eighth  aii:icle  shall  continue  in  force  five 
years  after  the  ratifi.cation,  and  afterwards  until  either  of  the 
parties  shall  signify  a  wish  to  terminate  it. 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  the  squadroni 
Practice  under  ^f  tlic  two  nations  havc  acted  in  concert  a  good 
tiie  treaty.  p^j.^  ^f  ^]^^  ^^^^  sincc  1842,  and  with  considerable 

success.  There  are,  however,  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  slave-trade  under  this  arrangement.  The 
United  States  admit  no  right  of  search  of  vessels  sustaining 
their  national  character.  If,  then,  a  British  cruiser  boards  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States  whose  papers  are  right,  no  search 
can  be  made,  notwithstanding  the  most  flagrant  suspicion* 
Should  the  boarded  vessel,  on  the  other  hand,  prove  to  be  con- 
cerned in  a  lawful  traffic,  the  cruiser  is  responsible  for  the 
damage  of  the  detention.  Unless,  then,  ships  of  the  two 
nations  '*  hunt  in  couples,"  or  officers  of  one  accompany  the 
ships  of  the  other,  with  authority  to  superintend  the  visit,  the 
trade  cannot  wholly  be  prevented.  Or  rather  such  entire  pre- 
vention will  be  impossible  until  the  coast  of  Africa  shall  be 
skirted  with  Christian  colonies,  until  its  interior  be  stimulated 
into  an  industry  which  shall  create  a  demand  for  labor  at  home, 
and  until  the  slave-trade  shall  become  piracy  by  the  voice  of 
all  nations. 

§  200. 

A  question  has  arisen  between  the  government  of  the  Uniteo 
What  doet  the  Statcs  and  that  of  Great  Britain  as  to  the  true 
mean?  '**'^'^  uotiou  of  tlic  right  of  scarch  ?  Is  there  any  differ 
ence  between  the  right  of  visitation  so  called,  and  the  right  of 
search, — between  the  right  to  ascertain  by  an  inspection  of  the 
ship's  papers  that  she  has  the  nationality  which  she  claims,  and 
the  subsequent  right  of  inspecting  the  vessel  and  cai^o,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  she  has  certain  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise, as  slaves  for  instance,  on  board,  or  whether  her  pa- 
pers are  fraudulent  ?  The  English  doctrine  touching  this  point 
is  expressed  by  Lord  Aberdeen  in  a  note  addressed  to  our  mill- 
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ieter  in  London,  of  wliich  the  following  words  are  a  pait :  ^^  The 
right  of  search,  except  when  specially  conceded  by  treaty,  is  a 
pnrely  belligerent  right,  and  can  have  no  existence  on  the  high 
seas  during  peace.  The  undersigned  apprehends,  however, 
that  the  right  of  search  is  not  confined  to  the  verification  of  the 
nationality  of  the  vessel,  but  also  extends  to  the  objects  of  the 
voyage  and  the  nature  of  the  cargo.  The  sole  purpose  of  the 
British  cruisers  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  vessels  they  meet 
with  are  really  American  or  not.  The  right  asserted  has  in 
truth  no  resemblance  to  the  right  of  search,  either  in  principle 
or  in  practice.  It  is  simply  a  right  to  satisfy  the  party,  who 
lias  a  legitimate  interest  in  knowing  the  truth,  that  the  vessel 
actually  is  what  her  colors  announce.  This  right  we  concede 
na  freely  as  we  exercise.  The  British  cruisers  are  not  instruct- 
ed to  detain  American  vessels  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever :  on  the  contrary  they  are  ordered  to  abstain  from  all  in- 
terference with  them,  be  they  slavers  or  otherwise.  But  where 
reasonable  suspicion  exists  that  the  American  flag  has  been 
abused  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  vessel  of  another  nation, 
it  would  appear  scarcely  credible  •  . .  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  stigmatized  and  abolished  the 
trade  itself,  should  object  to  the  adoption  of  such  means  as  are 
hidispensably  necessary  for  ascertaining  the  truth." 

A  little  later  we  find  the  English  envoy  at  Washington  in 
a  communication  from  his  government  giving  notice  that  Great 
Britain  still  '^  maintained  and  would  exercise,  if  necessary,  its 
own  right  to  ascertain  the  genuineness  of  any  flag  which  a  sus- 
pected vessel  might  bear ;  that  if,  in  the  exercise  of  this  right, 
either  from  involuntary  error,  or  in  spite  of  every  precaution, 
loss  or  injury  should  be  sustained,  a  prompt  reparation  would 
be  offered  ;  but  that  it  should  entertain  for  a  single  instant  the 
notion  of  abandoning  the  right  itself  would  be  quite  impossible." 

T3ie  government  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
lias  maintained  that  there  is  no  right  of  visiting  poctrine  h^d  hy 
II  vcisssl,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  nation-  ^®  ^»^i^^  8t»ie* 
iilily  and  distinct  from  the  right  of  search,  known  to  the  law 
f»t'iu::ioni* ;  that  the  right  to  visit,  in  order  to  be  effectual,  inusl 
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in  tlie  end  include  search ;  that  the  right  differs  in  no  respect 
from  the  belligerent  right  of  search ;  and  that  every  case  of  ae* 
tention  of  an  American  vessel  for  this  purpose  is  a  wrong,  call- 
iug  for  reparation.  These  views  are  set  forth  by  Mr.  Webster, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  letter  to  the  ambassador  of  the 
[Tnited  States  at  London.  "  No  such  recognition,"  he  there 
says  U.  e.  of  the  right  claimed  by  England],  "  has  presented 
itseli  to  the  United  States ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  understandp 
that  public  writers,  courts  of  law,  and  solemn  treaties,  have  foi 
centuries  used  the  word  '  visit '  and  ^  search '  in  the  same  sense. 

a 

What  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  mean  by  the  ^  right 
of  search,'  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  called  by  continental  writers 
and  jurists  by  no  other  name  than  the  '  right  of  visit.'  Nor 
can  the  government  of  the  United  States  agree  that  the  term 
*  right '  is  justly  applied  to  such  exercise  of  power  as  the  British 
government  thinks  it  indispensable  to  maintain  in  certain 
cases.'^  Ag^iiij  "  there  is  no  right  to  visit  in  time  of  peace,  ex- 
cept in  the  execution  of  revenue  laws  or  other  municipal  regu- 
lations, in  which  cases  the  right  is  usually  exercised  near  the 
coast,  or  within  a  marine  league,  or  where  the  vessel  is  juatly 
suspected  of  violating  the  law  of  nations  by  piratical  aggres- 
sion ;  but  whenever  exercised  it  is  the  right  of  search. 

To  Lord  Aberdeen's  declaration,  that  reparation  would  be 
made  for  injury  sustained  through  the  exercise  of  this  right  of 
risit,  it  is  replied  that,  "  if  injury  be  produced  by  the  exercise 
of  a  right,  it  would  seem  strange  that  it  should  be  repaired  as 
if  it  had  been  the  effect  of  a  wrongful  act.  The  general  rule 
of  law  certainly  is,  that  in  the  proper  and  prudent  exercise  of 
his  own  rights,  no  one  is  answerable  for  undesigned  injury.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  right  is  a  qualified  right,  that  is,  a  right 
to  do  certain  acts  of  force  at  the  risk  of  turning  out  to  be  wrong- 
doers, and  of  being  made  answerable  for  all  damages.  But 
such  an  argument  would  prove  every  trespass  to  be  matter  J 
right,  subject  only  to  just  responsibility.  It  is  as  if  a  civil 
officer  on  land  have  process  against  one  individual  and  through 
mistal;e  arrest  another ;  this  arrest  is  wholly  tortious.  No  one 
would  think  of  sayi^ig  it  was  done  under  any  la^N^ul  exercise 
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of  authority,  or  that  it  was  anything  but  a  mere  trespass,  though 
an  unintentional  trespass.  The  municipal  law  does  not  undei> 
take  to  lay  down  beforehand  any  rule  for  the  government  of  such 
eases ;  and  as  little  does  the  public  law  of  the  world  lay  down 
beforehand  any  rule  for  the  government  of  cases  of  involuntary 
trespasses,  detentions  and  injuries  at  sea,  except  that  in  both 
eases,  law  and  reason  make  a  distinction  between  injuries  com- 
mitted through  mistake,  and  injuries  committed  by  design,  the 
former  being  entitled  to  fair  and  just  compensation,  the  latter 
demanding  exemplary  damages,  and  sometimes  personal  pun- 
ishment." In  another  passage  the  inquiry  is  made,  "  By  what 
means  is  the  ascertainment  of  the  nationality  of  a  vessel  to  be 
effected  ?  Must  it  lie  to  ?  Or,  if  it  pursue  its  voyage,  may  force 
be  used  ?  Or,  if  it  resist  force  and  is  captured,  must  it  not  be 
condemned  as  resisting  a  right,  which  cannot  exist  without  a 
corresponding  obligation  imposed  on  the  other  party  t  Thus, 
it  appears  that  the  right  exercised  in  peace  differs  nothing,  as 
to  the  means  of  enforcing  it  which  must  be  adopted,  from  the 
right  of  search  exercised  in  war,  which  the  English  government 
disclaims  the  use  of.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
admits  that  its  flag  can  give  no  immunity  to  pirates,  nor  to  any 
other  than  regularly  documented  vessels,  and  it  was  upon  this 
Tiew  of  the  whole  case,  that  it  cheerfiilly  assumed  the  duties 
of  the  treaty  of  Washington."* 

This  discussion  tpok  place  between  1841  and  1843.     Since 
then,  in   1858,  the  British  government  having  Newdiaousdon 
stationed  cruisers  near  Cuba,  for  the  purpose  of  JfiSiMlf^sM^ 
preventing  the  slave-trade  with  that  island,  certain  ^®**' 
American  vessels  were  visited  on  suspicion,  and  loud  com- 
plaints arose.    The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  thereupon, 
passed  the  following  resolution :  "  that  American  vessels  on  the 
high  seas  in  time  of  peace,  bearing  the  American  flag,  remain 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong ; 
and,  therefore,  any  visitation,  molestation,  or  detention  of  such 


*  Comp.  jnieaton*8  Hist  pp.  685-718  (from  whioh  we  haye  freely  fliawn)  nni 
Webflter'«  Works,  Vol  VI.,  p.  829,  et  seq. 
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Tessels,  by  force,  or  by  the  exhibition  of  force  on  the  part 
of  a  foreign  power,  ie  in  derogation  of  the  Bovereignty  of  thr 
(Jnited  States." 

From  the  explanations  which  have  since  taken  place,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  British  govemment  was  disposed  to 
den}  the  right  which  this  resolution  implies.  Knowing  of 
belie>'ing  slavers  to  have  an  American  nationality,  it  has,  at 
least  since  1842,  disclaimed  the  right  to  detain  them,  and  find 
ing  them  to  be  American,  upon  examination  of  their  papers, 
it  admits  that  it  cannot  search  them  without  a  violation  of 
international  law.  What,  then,  is  the  point  upon  which  the 
two  governments  differ.  Is  it  that  the  flag  shall  always  pro- 
tect the  vessel  which  carries  it  ?  We  do  not  understand  our 
government  to  take  this  almost  absurd  position,  which  would 
prevent,  in  fact,  the  execution  of  the  treaties  establishing  the 
right  of  mutual  search  into  which  England  has  entered  with 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  would  render  nugatory  all  attempts 
to  put  down  the  slave-trade.  Is  it  that  if  an  American  vessel 
is  detained  by  mistake,  no  reparation  shall  ever  be  paid  ?  But 
the  contrary  has  been  asserted  by  Lord  Aberdeen  and  others 
who  have  spoken  for  the  British  government.  The  only  ques- 
tions between  the  two  powers  ought  to  be  these :  in  ascertain- 
ing the  nationality  of  a  vessel  under  suspicion,  what  procedure 
shall  be  prescribed  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  matter,  and 
if  injury  is  done  by  the  detention,  in  what  way  shall  it  be  dis- 
covered and  compensated  i  The  English  and  French  govern- 
ments have  agreed  on  a  code  of  instructions  relating  to  thia 
subject  which  are  identical,  and  that  code  has  been  submitted 
to  our  government  for  its  adoption.* 

So  stood  the  discussion  between  the  two  governments  on 
^  the  riffht  of  search  down  to  I860,  when  the  fire 

Jiew  arrange-  "  ' 

■Motoinifioi  edition  of  this  work  was  published.  A  new  face 
was  put  on  affairs  by  the  treaty  signed  at  Washington,  April 
7,  1862,  and  ratified  at  London,  May  25,  by  which  the 
two  powers  conceded  the  mutual  right  of  search  to  jablic 

*  Speech  of  Lord  Malmesbury,  of  Feb.  14,  1S69. 
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vessels  specially  provided  with  instructions  for  that  purpose^ 
which  are  authorized  to  visit  each  other's  merchant  vessels 
known  or  suspected  of  trading  in  slaves,  but  only  within  200 
iniles  of  the  African  coast  south  of  parallel  32,  and  within  3C 
leagues  of  Cuba.  The  searching  officers  are  required  to  show 
their  instructions,  and  give  certificates  of  their  rank,  etc.,  to  the 
visited  vesseL  Losses  by  arbitrary  and  illegal  detention  are  to 
oe  made  good,  etc.  Three  mixed  courts  without  appeal  are 
established, — at  New  York,  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Certain  indications  of  the  character  of  vessels  searched 
are  mentioned  as  being  presumptive  evidence  of  intention  to 
engage  in  the  slave-trade,  and  as  justifying  detention,  and  pre- 
cluding damages,  for  it.  Vessels  condemned  by  the  courts 
above-mentioned  are  to  be  broken  up,  and  sold  unless  used  for 
public  purposes.  May  this  treaty  prove  an  eJSectual  bar  to  tliis 
wicked  traffics  in  future. 

§  201. 

Viewing  this  subject  now  for  a  moment,  not  in  the  light  ot 
positive  law,  but  in  that  of  justice,  we  must  admit  , 
the  distinction  between  search  which  ends  with  J^fs « i?K»tim«te*' 
ascertaining  a  vessel's  nationality,  and  search  iS\"me^'^wiJ7 
which  goes  fiirther,  to  be  entirely  reasonable,  and 
deserving  of  recognition  by  the  law  of  nations.  There  is  no 
middle  ground  between  the  flags'  being  decisive  proof  of  na- 
tionality and  examining  upon  suspicion.  Every  nation  has,  in 
peace,  the  right  of  visiting  its  own  vessels  on  the  high  seas, 
and  it  may  be  highly  important  so  to  do.  By  the  nature  of 
the  case,  mistakes  must  sometimes  be  made  in  attempting  to 
exercise  such  a  right,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered  search 
is  to  be  broken  off.  Suppose,  again,  that  by  special  conven 
fcion,  two  states  were  to  give  up,  reciprocally,  the  right  of  search 
in  war ;  and  one  of  them  were  to  be  at  war  with  some  other 
country.  Is  it  not  evident  that  either  such  belligeient  must 
abandon  the  right  of  search  altogether,  or  ascertain  for  itself 
by  inspection  of  papers,  that  particular  vessels  belonged  to  the 
coimtry  with  which  its  agreement  to  abstain  from  search  exi8^ 
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ed?  If  an  injury  grows  out  of  detention,  so  laay  it  grow  out 
of  detention  on  suspicion  of  piracy,  where  the  examination  may 
proceed  far  beyond  the  point  of  ascertaining  the  nationality  ol 
the  vessel.  If  now  a  nation  or  its  cruisers  may  be  caU^  to 
account  for  injuring  the  innocent  while  doing  a  lawful  work, 
and  if  equitable  claims  for  damage  arising  firom  detention  are 
allowed,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  harm  can  spring  from  m 
police  of  the  seas  thus  limited. 

§  202. 

^'  England  asserts  the  right  of  impressing  British  subjects 
in  time  of  war  out  of  neutral  ships,  and  of  dedd 

Rights  to  seiftrch    •         i       r  .   .^  «•  i  *       ^-i 

forlier  eeamen  oa  mg  by  ucr  visiting  officers,  who  amoug  the  crewy 
claimed  by  Grcftt   of  such  merchant  ships  are  British  subiects.    She 

asserts  this  as  a  legal  prerogative  of  the  crown ; 
which  prerogative  is  alleged  to  be  founded  on  the  English  lav* 
of  perpetual  and  indissoluble  allegiance  of  the  subject,  and  hir 
obligation  under  all  circumstances,  and  for  his  whole  life,  to 
render  military  service  to  the  crown  whenever  required."  * 

The  exercise  of  this  assumed  right  has  formerly  been  the 
source  of  more  embittered  feeling  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  towards  Great  Britain,  than  any  or  all  other 
causes.  At  different  times  since  the  French  revolution,  an*^ 
especially  before  the  war  of  1812,  attempts  were  made  to  n 
move  by  negotiation  this  ground  of  vexation  and  animosity. 
In  1803,  a  convention  having  this  in  view,  c&me  to  the  point 
of  signature,  but  was  broken  off,  because  the  Britioh  govern- 
ment insisted  that  it  should  not  apply  to  the  "  narrow  seas " 
near  the  British  islands.  The  war  of  1812,  it  is  well  known, 
was  justified  on  this  pretext  after  the  orders  in  councU  had 
been  rescinded.  The  claim  was  not  alluded  to  in  the  treatj 
;)f  Ghent,  nor  has  Great  Britain  since  abandoned  it.  The 
exercise  of  this  right  of  search  was  peouliarly  galling  and 
severe,  because  mistakes  might  arise,  or  be  claimed  to  jEuise, 
firom  similarity  of  names ;  and  because  emigrant  sail  )r8,  whose 
(amilies  and  hopes  were  on  this  side  of  the  water,  might  be 

*  Mr.  Webster's  letter  to  Lord  Ashburton  of  Aug.  1849. 
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dragged  away  from  the  vessel  in  which  they  had  shipped,  and 
)u  which  they  would  soon  return  to  their  homes. 

The  question  of  the  indefeasibleness  of  the  subjects'  allegi- 
ance, is  by  no  means  closely  connected  with  this  so-called  right 
A<lmit  the  doctrine  of  indissoluble  allegiance,  this  right  will 
not  follow.  Eeject  it,  and  still  it  might  be  true  that  England 
might  impress  her  subjects  not  naturalized  in  this  country,  if 
found  on  our  vessels.  But  the  right  must  be  pronounced  to 
have  no  foundation.  A  belligerent  cruiser  has  no  right  to 
pearch  a  neutral  on  the  high  sea  for  any  reason  which  does  not 
involve  the  neutral's  violation  of  his  neutrality,  i.  e.  his  at- 
tempt to  aid  one  of  the  parties  at  war.  For  every  other  pur- 
pose the  ship  is  territory,  so  far  forth,  that  it  is  under  its  terri- 
torial law,  and  no  one  on  board  can  be  invaded  more  than 
another.  The  laws  of  the  land  to  which  a  vessel  belongs, 
govern  on  the  high  seas,  unless  international  law  interferes. 
Is  it,  then,  against  tlie  law  of  nations,  is  it  even  a  wrong  done 
to  a  country,  if  a  sailor  there  bom  is  taken  on  board  a  vessel 
as  one  of  its  crew  i  This  will  not  be  pretended.  What,  then, 
is  to  be  thought  of  a  right  which  invades  the  deck  of  a  neutral 
vessel  with  force,  in  order  to  prevent  that  which  a  neutral  may 
lawfully  do,  and  which,  it  may  be,  the  sailor  in  question  might 
lawfolly  do,  until  this  right  was  enforced  against  him,  and 
which  he  was  bound  to  do  by  contract  ?  Moreover,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see,  if  the  right  exists,  why  it  is  confined  to  a  time  of 
war,  since  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  relations  between  the 
neutral  and  the  enemy.  It  is  really,  then,  a  perpetual  and 
universal  right,  if  a  right  at  all;  and  as  legitimate  on  land  as 
on  the  sea. 

It  is  the  recollection  of  the  arrogance  with  which  England, 
as  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  attempted  to  enforce  this  right,  that 
has  obstructed  her  in  all  eiTective  arrangements  with  the 
United  States  for  suppressing  the  slave-trade.  Had  this  un 
happy  wound  not  been  opened  years  since,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  her  benevolent  purposes  towards  Africa,  would  have  found 
more  earnest  co-operation,  and  have  borne  ftiU  fruit.* 

*  CosD^  If  I    Web»ter*f  admirable  letter  to  Lord  Ashbarton,  of  Aug  8,  184^ 
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DflrBOTSy  0  AMOTIONS,  PBOOBE88,  AND  PBO8PE0TB  OF  IKnCIUrATIOhAI 

LAW. 

§203. 

ImrERNATioNAL  Law,  as  we  have  viewed  it,  is  a  syBtem  of 
roles,  adopted  by  the  free  choice  of  certain  nations  for  the 
purpose  of  governing  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  natural  justice.  It  has 
grown  up  by  degrees,  and  has  been  submitted  during  its  progress 
to  sundry  modifications.  It  is  the  most  voluntary  of  all  codes, 
but  in  other  respects  shares  the  character  of  national  law.  We 
propose,  in  this  closing  chapter,  to  consider  briefly  its  defects, 
its  sanctions,  its  progress  hitherto,  and  its  prospects  for  the 
future. 

The  principal  deficiencies  of  international  law  grow  ont  of 
I  DefeotB  of  ^^  voluntary  nature,  and  its  being  a  law  for  the 
lateruHtioiiai  law.  conduct  of  perfectly  Sovereign  independent  bodies. 
Hence  its  slow  progress,  since  it  takes  time  for  modifications 
or  improvements  of  it  to  pass  from  one  nation  to  another ;  and 
hence,  also,  in  part,  the  different  views  of  it  taken  by  different 
nations,  some  of  which  are  in  advance  of  their  age,  in  a  sense 
of  justice  or  of  true  international  policy.    But  the  principal 

defect  arising  from  this  source  is  the  want  of  an 
°  ^'  autharitatd/ve  eospanent  of  its  principles,  Wlien 
individuals  differ  in  regard  to  their  rights,  the  law  as  inter- 
preted by  the  courts  decides  at  last  between  them.  But  no 
nation  can  set  up  its  opinion  on  a  doubtful  question  of  interna- 
tional law  as  a  rule  for  another.    No  text-writer  has  such 

giren  by  Wheaton  in  his  History,  pp.  787-746,  snd  in  Webster's  WorkSi  YoL  "Hl^ 
p.  918. 
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uv^horitj  that  all  will  abide  by  his  judgment,  not  to  Baj  that 
he  ma}'  need  an  interpreter  himself;  that  new  cases  may  arise 
which  he  has  not  contemplated ;  and  that  part  of  the  law  he 
has  laid  down  may  become  obsolete.  And  thns,  if  nations 
have  differed  on  some  important  question  tonching  their  rights, 
they  have  been  prone,  in  the  absence  of  any  sovereign  author- 
ity beyond  themselves,  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
— ^to  commit  their  cause  to  the  sword. 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  question  what  is  actually  inter- 
national law,  there  seems  no  impossibility  that  a  congress  of 
men  learned  in  that  department  should  prepare  a  code,  on 
which  all  Christian  nations  or  the  great  body  of  them  should 
agree.  8uch  a  congress  has  appeared  to  many  to  be  highly 
desirable.  That  its  decisions  in  the  shape  of  a  code  would 
introduce  entire  certainty  into  the  science,  or  that  its  own  lan- 
guage would  not  give  rise  to  new  uncertainties,  is  not  to  be 
Bnpposed ;  stffl  many  questions  as  to  «he  rights  of  ambassadors, 
of  neutral  territory,  and  of  war  on  land  and  on  the  sea,  and 
the  like,  could  be  so'  far  settled,  that  there  would  be  fewer 
groimds  of  controversy,  fewer  unintended  violations  of  the  law 
between  nations  than  hitherto.  As  for  the  interpretation  of 
such  a  code  in  the  general,  and  when  it  should  bear  on  no 
present  dispute,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  unitbrm  view  would 
grow  up  among  the  publicists  of  all  nations.  And  if  additions 
or  changes  should  be  found  necessary  in  the  progress  of  human 
society,  they  could  be  made  with  more  ease  than  the  original 
node  itself. 

§204. 

Another  defect  of  existing  international  law  is  the  limited 
number  of  nations  to  which  it  is  applicable.  As  2^  j^  narrow 
it  is  a  voluntary  code,  to  which  neither  the  half-  ""*** 
civilized  nor  the  barbarian  parts  of  the  world  have  given  their 
assent,  the  Christian  states  who  make  it  a  law  between  them- 
selves are  in  danger  of  acting  as  if  no  rules  t>f  justice  bound 
them  beyond  their  own  circle,  and  as  if  nations  which  reiused 
to  abide  by  their  rules  of  intercourse  in  any  respect  were  to  h9 
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breatod  as  enemies.  Formerly  barbarous  tribes  were  conquered 
under  grant  from  the  Pope  to  make  Christians  of  them.  Nom 
great  nations  do  not  scruple  to  seize  on  islands  or  coasts  with  no 
sufficient  pretext,  or  go  to  war  because  a  nation  of  the  Eafit,  io 
the  exercise  of  its  sovereignty,  declines  to  trade  with  them. 
And  when  war  breaks  out  in  such  cases,  there  is  no  obligation 
acknowledged  to  abide  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  humanity,  oi 
scarcely  of  justice.  W  an  Constantino  was  stormed,  in  1837, 
by  the  French,  besides  the  ordinary  pillage  of  property  by  the 
troops,  a  scientific  commission  robbed  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
Arabic  manuscripts  they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 

No  cure  can  be  effectual  for  this  evil,  until  a  deeper  moral 
sense  and  feeling  of  brotherhood  shall  dictate  rules,  humane 
and  just,  by  which  the  vessels  of  civilized  nations  shall  govern 
their  intercourse  with  the  weak  and  the  barbarous  parts  of  the 
world.  Kor  even  then  will  lawless  crews  abstain  from  out- 
rages, which  will  be  aveifged  on  the  next  ship,  and  thus  new 
fuel  be  applied  to  kindle  up  the  ferocity  of  savages.  And  for 
every  outrage  there  will  be  a  plea,  which  will  prevail,  because 
the  savages  cannot  tell  their  own  story.  We  have  already  re- 
marked (§  136),  that  rules  of  intercourse  with  such  races  of  men 
cannot  be  conformed  to  our  international  code,  and  that  punish- 
ments must  often  be  summary  with  them,  to  be  understood. 
But  is  justice,  is  humanity,  to  be  thrown  off*,  as  being  conven-. 
tioual  i  Can  there  be  a  doubt  that,  if  all  the  ships  of  Christian 
states  had  dealt  kindly  and  righteously  with  the  islands  of  the 
sea,  long  ago  they  would  have  been  far  more  open  to  Christi 
anity  and  civilization  than  they  are  now. 

§205. 

Another  obvious  defect  of  international  law,  is  its  weakneea 
8.  Wo  umpire  In  ^^  cascs  of  controvcrsy,  arising  from  the  sovereign- 
tontroversies.  ^j  ^f  natious,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  have  no 
national  umpire  to  whom,  in  entire  confidence,  they  can  refer 
their  disputes.  It  has,  indeed,  often  happened,  that  a  point  of 
controversy  has  been  I'eferred  to  an  arbitrator  chosen  for  the 
f»ccasion,  and  that  thus  wars  have  been  prevented.    But  there 
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eeeiii  to  be  difficulties  in  such  a  course,  owing  either  to  the  ax 
bitrator's  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  subject-matter  refep 
red  to  him,  or  tb  his  inclination  to  '^  split  the  difference,'* 
whether  through  a  desire  to  stand  well  with  both  paiiies,  oi 
through  his  inability  to  come  to  a  sure  decision. 

It  has  been  urged  with  great  zeal  by  benevolent  persouS) 
anxious  to  put  an  end  to  war,  that  a  congress  of  ^  oongreM  toKi. 
nations, — an  international  court, — can  and  ought  ^®  <M»pat««. 
to  be  instituted,  to  which  all  controversies  should  be  submitted, 
and  whose  decisions  would  be,  by  the  pledged  word  of  the  par- 
ties represented,  final.  There  are  great  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, before  such  a  court,  witK  deputies  from  great  and  smaU 
states,  under  various  forms  of  government,  could  be  constituted 
with  the  requisite  powers;  and  probably  others  no  less  formi- 
dable would  attend  its  working,  and  the  execution, — ^by  force  if 
necessary, — of  its  decisions.  If  such  a  court  or  congress  could 
be  created,  we  should  hail  the  event  as  a  sign  of  the  peaceful 
spirit  which  was  abroad,  and  which  would  give  the  body  very 
little  to  do. 

§  206. 

A  plan  to  prevent  war  was  proposed  by  the  Abb6  St.  Pierre, 
in  1729,  in  his  "  Abreg6  du  projet  de  paix  perpe-  projects  of  pence 
tuelle,"'  of  which,  as  well  as  of  other  similar  plans,  J.®  sT^e'JIifr'* 
an  extended  account  is  given  by  Dr.  Wheaton,  in 
his  history  of  the  law  of  nations.*    St.  Pierre  contemplated  a 
perpetual  alliance,  or  league,  of  which  the  states  of  Europe 
should  be  members,  having  in'all,  either  singly  or  in  groups, 
twenty  votes.     The  allies  should  renounce  the  right  of  war,  and 
submit  their  differences  to  the  arbitration  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  league,  whose  decision,  if  it  carried  three  fourths  of 
the  votes,  should  be  finaL    If  one  of  the  allies  should  refuse  to 
abide  by  such  decision,  or  make  treaties  in  contravention  of  it, 

•  For  St  Pierre's,  oomp.  Part  2,  §  17 ;  for  Bentham's,  Part  3,  §  21 ;  for  Kant's, 
Pftrt  4,  g§  36,  87.  Comp.  also  Kant,  "  zum  ewigen  Frieden,"  in  his  works,  foL  6 
{tp,  411-466  (ed.  Leipz.  1888) ;  and  Ladd,  in  Pri^  Essays  on  a  Ck)ngress  of  Nat^oii^ 
?p.  609-688.    (Boston,  1840.) 
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nr  make  preparations  for  war,  the  allies  shoold  arm  against  the 
refractory  member  with  the  view  of  reducing  it  to  obedience 
The  representatives  of  the  league  were  to  be  empowered  to 
pass,  hj  a  plurality  of  votes,  all  laws  necessary  to  carry  the  ob- 
jects of  the  alliance  into  effect,  but  entire  unanimity  of  the 
allies  was  required  for  changes  in  the  fundamental  articles  of 
their  c^infederation. 

About  the  year  1789,  and  just  before  the  great  revolution- 
8.  Jeremy  Ben-  *^  outbuTst  in  Europc,  Jeremy  Bentham  sketch- 
'^»"*"-  ed  a  plan  of  a  general  congress,  which  was  long 

afterwards  published.  The  nations  were  first  to  be  led  to  re- 
duce and  fix  their  military  establishments  in  some  fair  ratio, 
and  also  to  abandon  their  colonies,  for  which  so  much  blood 
had  been  shed.  Then  a  congress  was  to  be  established,  con- 
sisting of  two  deputies  from  each  state,  the  agency  of  which 
should  consist  in  reporting  and  circulating  its  decrees,  and  in 
placing  refractory  states  under  th^  ban  of  Europe.  Bentham 
was  willing  that  a  fixed  contingent  should  be  furnished  by  the 
several  states  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  decrees  of  the 
court,  but  thought  that  public  opinion  and  a  free  press  would 
prevent  the  necessity  of  such  an  extreme  measure. 

In  1795,  Immanuel  Kant  published  a  short  essay  inscribed 
1.  Kiint'i.  "  zum  ewigeh  Frieden," — "  to  perpetual  peace." 

Some  of  his  preliminary  articles  were  the  following :  that  no 
state  should  be  merged  by  inheritance,  exchange,  sale  or  gift 
in  another  state ;  that  standing  armies  should  in  time  cease ; 
that  no  state  debts  should  be  incurred  with  reference  to  exter- 
nal politics ;  that  no  state  should  interfere  with  force  in  the 
affairs  of  another.  Then  follow  the  definitive  articles,  the  first 
af  which  is,  that  every  state  shall  have  a  republican  constitu* 
tion,  or  one  in  which  all  the  citizens  share  in  the  power  of 
making  laws,  and  deciding  on  questions  of  peace  and  war.  The 
next  is,  that  international  law  stall  be  based  upon  a  confeder- 
ation of  free  states;  and  finally,  there  is  to  be  a  citizenship  of 
the  world,  limited  to  the  notion  of  the  free  access  of  all  men  to, 
and  their  residence  in  anj^tate  upon  the  earth's  surface.  The 
congress  which  Kant  proposes  is  not  to  be  indissoluble,  but  if 
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to  be  held  and  to  be  dissolyed  according  to  the  pleasure  cf  the 
memberg.* 

For  the  advantages  and  the  feasibleness,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  anthors,  of  a  general  congress  of  na-  y^^  ^^^,, 
tions,  the  prize  essays  may  be  consulted,  which  •■^y- 
were  called  forth  by  premiums  offered  by  friends  of  the  Amen* 
can  Peace  Society,  especially  the  sixth  essay  written  by  Mr. 
William  Ladd, 

With  regard  to  all  such  plans  for  securing  perpetual  peace, 
we  must  take  into  account  (1.)  the  danger  of  dissolution,  owing 
to  the  separate  interests  and  party-feelings  of  the  members ;  (2.) 
the  danger  that  great  states  would  control  the  congress,  and 
make  it  their  instrument;  (3.)  that  if  the  congress  had  no 
means  of  enforcing  its  decrees,  they  woidd  not  be  respected, 
and  if  they  had,  a  general  war  would  break  out  instead,  as  it 
might  be,  of  a  particular  oncf 

§207. 

What,  then,  are  the  sanctions  of  international  law  ?  They 
are,  ^rst,  within  each  separate  state  municipal  laws  ganoHonsof  inu- 
coufirmingit,  and  making  penal  its  violation.  Such  °***on»^ia^- 
are  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  protect  the  persons  o! 
ambassadors,  or  prohibit  offences  against  neutral  rights,  and 
the  like.  (Comp.  §  165.)  Secondly^  the  moral  sentiment  of 
each  and  all  the  states  which  have  consented  to  the  existing 
international  law.  This  is  a  considerable  and  an  increas- 
ing force,  one  which  comes  into  the  recesses  of  palaces  and 
cabinets ;  and  which  sometimes  speaks  in  threatening  tones 
against  gross  wrongs.  Thvtdby^  war.  Great  as  the  evil  of  war 
is,  it  is  not  in  the  existing  condition  of  mankind  the  greatest. 
It  would  have  been  a  greater  evil  for  the  states  of  Europe  to 
have  surrendered  their  independence  to  Napoleon,  than  it  was 
to  recover  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  untold  treasure  and  countless 

•  Camp.  Wheaton'b  Hist  p.  754,  and  Kant's  Bechtlehre,  §  61,  the  end  of  th« 
treatise. 

f  Comp.  BlimtscKli,  Staatsr.  11.  18. 
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lives.  Nations  are  reformed  by  the  sobering  influences  of  war. 
Nations  are  exalted  by  contending  in  war  for  something  which 
is  good.  Let  not  this  dread  sanction,  then,  be  thought  to  be 
of  no  use.  War  often  cures  the  internal  maladies  which  peaop 
has  fostered. 

§208. 

But  war  often  for  a  time  exhausts  and  demoralizes,  it  some- 
▲etnai  progreM  ^imcs  pcrpctuates  injusticc,  it  is  occasionally  un- 
•f  intern,  law.  dertakcu  agaiust  the  clearest  provisions  of  the  law 
of  nations.  Has,  then,  this  law  of  nations,  amid  the  violations 
of  its  code,  on  the  whole  made  progress  ?  To  this  question  a 
n^ative  answer  can  be  given  only  by  those  who  plant  their 
argument  on  gross  offences  rising  up  here  and  there,  as  we  look 
down  history,  but  who  do  not  enough  take  into  account  the 
general  strain  and  spirit  of  the  age.*  When  the  question  is 
made  to  embrace  a  large  tract  of  time,  and  we  search  for  pro- 
gress between  the  eras  while  the  codes  of  Greece  and  Bome 
were  living  ones,  and  the  present  day,  no  one  can  hesitate 
what  answer  to  give  to  it.  But  has  there  been  progress  be- 
tween the  time  of  Grotius  (1625),  or  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
(1648),  and  the  most  modem  times?  An  answer  by  a  very 
competent  authority — Dr.  Wheaton — at  the  close  of  his  history, 
sums  up  the  principal  heads  of  progress  as  foUows : —   • 

"  That  the  pacific  relations  among  nations  have  been  maintained  by  the 
general  establishment  of  permanent  missions,  and  the  general  recognition 
of  the  immnnities  of  public  ministers. 

"  Although  the  right  of  intervention  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power, 
or  to  prevent  the  dangers  to  which  one  country  may  be  exposed  by  the 
domestic  transactions  of  another,  has  been  frequently  assumed;  yet  no 
general  rules  have  been  discovered  by  which  the  occasions  which  may 
justify  the  exercise  of  this  right,  or  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried, 
can  be  laid  down ;  and  that  it  remains,  therefore,  an  undefined  and  unde- 
finable  exception  to  the  mutual  independence  of  nations. 

^^  The  exclusive  dominion,  claimed  by  certain  powers  over  pastioular 
teas  has  been  abandoned,  as  an  obsolete  pretension  of  barbarous  times ;  the 

*  Oomp.  for  a  gloomy  new  of  the  progress  of  international  law  the  article  (reA» 
rsd  to  in  g  8)  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,Na  156,  for  Apri],  1848. 
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general  nse  of  the  high  seas,  without  ^he  limits  of  any  particular  state,  foi 
the  purposes  of  navigatiou,  commerce,  aud  fishery,  has  been  conceded ;  and 
the  right  of  search  on  the  ocean  limited  to  periods  of  war,  except  certain 
conventional  arra^ements  applicable  to  the  African  slave-trade. 

"  The  navigation  of  the  river  Scheldt,  which  was  closed  by  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia,  in  favor  of  the  commerce  of  Holland,  has  been  re-openod  to 
all  nations;  and  the  general  right  to  navigate  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  the 
Danube,  and  other  rivers  which  separate  or  pass  through  different  states, 
has  been  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  public  law  of  Europe. 

'*  The  colonial  monopoly,  that  fruitful  source  of  wars,  has  nearly  ceased ; 
and  with  it  the  question  as  to  the  right  of  neutrals  to  enjoy  in  war  a  com- 
merce prohibited  in  time  of  peace. 

*'The  African  slave-trade  has  been  condemned  by  the  opinion  of  all 
Christian  nations,  and  prohibited  by  their  separate  laws,  or  by  mutual 
treaty-stipulations  between  thenn 

"  The  practices  of  war  between  civilized  nations  have  been  sensibly 
mitigated,  and  a  comparison  of  the  present  modes  of  warfare  with  the  sys- 
tem of  Grotius,  will  show  the  immense  improvement  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  laws  of  war. 

**  Although  there  is  still  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  rights  of  neutral 
navigation  in  time  of  war,  a  conventional  law  has  been  created  by  treaty, 
which  shows  a  manifest  advance  towards  securing  the  commerce  of  nations 
which  remain  at  peace,  from  interruption  by  those  which  are  engaged  in 
war. 

"  The  sphere,  within  which  the  European  law  of  nations  operates,  has 
been  widely  extended  by  the  unqualified  accession  of  the  new  American 
states;  by  the  tendency  of  the  Mahommedan  powers  to  adopt  the  public 
law  of  Christendom ;  and  by  the  general  feeling,  even  among  less  civilized 
nations,  that  there  are  rights,  which  they  may  exact  from  others,  and 
consequently  duties  which  they  may  be  required  to  fulfil. 

"  The  law  of  nations,  as  a  science,  has  advanced  with  the  improvements 
in  the  principles  and  language  of  philosophy;  with  our  extended  knowl- 
edge of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  mankind,  resulting  from  deeper 
researches  into  the  obscurer  periods  of  history,  and  the  discovery  of  new 
regions  of  the  globe ;  and  with  tlie  greater  variety  and  importance  of  the 
questions  to  which  the  practical  application  of  the  system  has  given  rise. 

''And  lastly,  that  the  law  of  nations,  as  a  system  of  positive  rules  regu* 
latiug  the  mutual  intercourse  of  nations,  has  improved  with  the  general 
Improvement  of  civilization,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  pro^ 
ducts." 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  ainoe  Dr.  Wheaton'a  hiBtoi} 
was  written,  in  1843, 

23 
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F^ee  Davigatioii  of  nearly  all  the  rivers  of  the  world,  undei 
the  jurisdiction  of  Christian  states^  has  been  conceded  to  those 
who  dwell  on  their  upper  waters,  if  to  no  others ; 

That  the  Black  Sea  is  open  to  all  merchant  vessels,  and  the 
navigation  through  the  Danish  Straits  freed  from  onerous 
duties, 

And  that  most  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  have 
agreed,  that  as  between  them,  free  ships  shall  make  free  goods, 
and  that  privateering  shall  cease. 

§209. 

Is  there  reasonable  expectation  that  this  progress  will  oon* 
tinue  in  friture  times?  This  question  resolves 
ternatiooai  uw'  Itsclf  iuto  the  broadcT  one,  whether  true  civiliza- 
tion built  on  sound  morality  and  religion  is  des- 
tined to  advance  or  to  decline  ?  If  nations  are  to  grow  in 
moral  enlightenment ;  if  there  is  to  be  a  faith  that  the  great 
Ruler  of  nations  has  put  them  upon  trial,  as  truly  as  individu- 
als, so  that  no  amount  of  power  can  save  from  punishment,  or 
even  from  extinction,  a  nation,  in  which  the  feeling  of  justice 
is  blunted  by  a  long  course  of  sinning ;  if  opinion  is  destined 
to  circulate  so  freely  through  the  world  that  crimes  committed 
against  other  and  weaker  states  shall  stamp  disgrace  on  a  nar 
tion  through  coming  time,  and  a  sense  of  character  over  the 
world  shall  be  felt  to  be  valuable;  if  national  crimes  shall  ap- 
pear to  all  to  be  hurtftd  to  their  perpetrators ;  if,  finally,  closei 
intercourse  shall  bring  the  nations  more  nearly  to  the  same 
standard  of  justice,  then  will  international  law  purify  itself, 
until  it  reaches  the  perfection  of  justice  attainable  by  man,  and 
with  this  that  degree  of  humanity  and  of  renunciation  of  strict 
right  which  is  compatible  with  the  distinct  sovereignty  and 
special  sphere  of  separate  nations.  That  such  advance  will  be 
made  we  belii ^e,  for  we  can  see  no  limit  to  the  influences  of 
the  moral  and  religious  powers  which  the  Author  of  Nature 
and  of  the  Gospel  has  put  into  motion.  And  it  is  probable 
that  the  advance  will  be  more  rapid  than  heretofore,  althoogl? 
by  no  means  easy  or  unopposed. 
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§210. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  has  become  apparei  t  that  the 
stady  of  international  law  is  important,  as  an  in- 
dez  of  Civilization,  and  not  to  the  stndent  oi  law  study  ^lotoma- 
only,  but  to  the  student  of  history.  In  our  land 
especially  it  is  important,  on  more  than  one  account,  that  this 
science  should  do  its  share  in  enlightening  educated  minds 
One  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  new  inducements  which  we,  as  a 
people,  have  to  swerve  from  national  rectitude.  Formerly  oui 
interests  threw  us  on  the  side  of  imrestricted  commerce,  which 
is  the  side  towards  which  justice  inclines,  and  we  lived  far 
within  our  borders  with  scarcely  the  power  to  injure  or  be  in- 
jured except  on  the  ocean.  Now  we  are  running  into  the 
crimes  to  which  strong  nations  are  liable.  Our  diplomatists 
anblnshingly  moot  the  question  of  taking  foreign  territory  by 
force  if  it  cannot  be  purchased;  our  executive  prevents  pirati- 
cal expeditions  against  the  lands  of  neighboring  states  as  feebly 
and  slowly  as  if  it  connived  at  them ;  we  pick  quarrels  to  gain 
oonquests ;  and  at  length  after  more  than  half  a  century  of  pub- 
lic condemnation  of  the  slave-trade,  after  being  the  first  to 
brand  it  as  piracy,  we  hear  the  revival  of  the  trade  advocated 
as  a  right,  as  a  necessity.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  the  sense  of 
justice,  which  seems  fading  out  of  the  national  mind  before 
views  of  political  expediency  or  destiny,  should  be  deepened 
and  made  fast  by  that  study  which  frowns  on  national  crimes  ? 
.  And,  again,  every  educated  person  ought  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  international  law,  because  he  is  a  responsible 
member  of  the  body  politic ;  because  there  is  danger  that  party 
views  will  make  our  doctrine  in  this  science  fluctuating,  unless 
it  is  upheld  by  large  numbers  of  intelligent  persons ;  and  be- 
cause the  executive,  if  not  controlled,  will  be  tempted  to  assume 
the  province  of  interpreting  international  law  for  us.  As  il 
regards  the  latter  point  it  may  be  said,  that  while  Congress 
has  power  to  define  offences  against  the  laws  of  nations,  and 
tbua,  if  any  public  power,  to  pronounce  authoritatively  what 
t^e  law  of  natiors  is,  the  executive  through  the  Secretary 
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of  State,  in  practice,  gives  the  lead  in  all  international  qnes- 
tions.  In  this  way  the  Monroe  doctrine  appeared ;  in  this  waj 
most  other  positions  have  been  advanced;  and  perhaps  this 
could  not  be  otherwise.  But  we  ought  to  remember  that  the 
supreme  executives  in  Europe  have  amassed  power  by  having 
diplomatic  relations  in  their  hands,  that  thus  the  nation  may 
become  involved  in  war  against  its  will,  and  that  the  preven- 
tion  of  evils  must  lie,  if  there  be  any,  with  the  men  who  hav« 
been  educated  in  the  principles  of  international  justice.* 

I  close  this  treatise  here,  hoping  that  it  maybe  of  some  use 
to  my  native  land,  and  to  young  men  who  may  need  a  guide  in 
the  science  of  which  it  treats.  • 

*  T  leare  this  section  as  it  stood  in  tbe  first  ed.,  only  remarking  that  all  onr  a^ 
gressions  have  been  directly  or  indirectly  owing  to  the  slave  power ;  and  that  witl 
the  downfall  of  that  power,  to  which  we  may  look  forward  as  certain,  most  of  oni 
temptations  to  injustice,  and  most  of  the  influences  which  have  blunted  the  con 
sciences  of  a  large  part  of  the  nation,  will  be  removed. ,  (1864.) 
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A.  Its  Litebature  and  Histoby. 

Yon  Ompteda.  Literatur  des  gesammten,  so  wohl  natflrliohen  als  posi 
tiven,  Ydlkerrechts.    Regensbarg  (Ratisbon),  1785,  2  parts,  continued  b} 

Von  Kamptz.  Neue  Literatur  des  Ydlkerrechts  seit  dem  Jahre,  1784 
Berlin,  1817. 

Robert  v.  Mohl.  Die  Geschichte  und  Literatnr  der  Staatswissenschaf- 
ten.  Erlangen,  1855-58,  8  vols.  The  first  volame  includes  a  monograph j 
on  the  more  recent  literature  of  the  law  of  nations,  containing  valuable 
criticisms. 

The  works  of  Kliiber  and  De  Martens  on  the  law  of  nations,  in  the  edi. 
tion  of  the  former  by  Morstadt  (1851),  and  of  the  latter  by  Verg6  (1868), 
contain,  each,  a  selection  of  authorities  and  helps  in  that  science,  and  the 
notes  to  Hefiler's  Yolkerrecht  contain  copious  references  to  other  writers. 

Rob.  Ward.  Enquiry  into  the  foundation  and  history  of  the  law  of 
nations  in  Europe  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  age  of 
Grotius.    London  (and  Dublin),  1795,  2  vols. 

Henry  Wheaton.  History  of  the  law  of  nations  in  Europe  and  America, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  treaty  of  Washington.  1842.  New  York, 
1846.  This  work  was  first  written  and  published  in  French,  as  an  answer 
to  a  prize  question  proposed  by  the  French  academy  of  morA  and  political 
sciences,  and  was  considerably  enlarged  when  it  appeared  in  its  English 
dress. 

Ed.  OsenbrQggen.  De  jure  pacis  et  belli  Romanorum  liber  singularis. 
Leipzig,  1886. 

E.  Th.  Putter.  Beitrdge  zur  Y5lkerrecht8gescliichte  und  Wissenschaft. 
Leipzig,  1848. 

Mnller-Jochmus.  Gesohiohte  des  Yolkerrechts  im  AlteHhum.  Leip- 
rig,  1846. 

F.  Lnurent.  Histoire  du  droit  des  geite.  Ghent,  1850,  Paris,  1861,  S 
vols.  The  first  volume  treats  of  the  Orie!)tal  nations,  the  sec^^d  of  tlu 
Greeks,  tlie  third  of  the  Romans.     Comp.  MohPs  criticism,  u.  s.  J   874. 
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B.  DoomiflNTS,  INOLUDINO  DIPLOMI.TIO  QnTOBT. 

1.  TJie  early  maritime  laws. 

These  are  chiefly  contained  in  Pardessas^  Collection  des  lois  maritimer 
ant^rieares  an  xviii*  sidcle.  Paris,  6  vols ,  4to.     1828-1845. 

The  earliest  of  them,  the  laws  of  the  Rhodians,  belongs  to  centnrj  IX. 
To  the  twelfth  centnrj  peftain  the  maritime  laws  contained  in  the  Awniei 
des  bourgeois  du  royaume  de  Jeraaalemme,  the  Booles  or  JogeiLenfei 
d'Olero  1,  and  the  Jngemens  de  Damm,  or  Lois  de  West-Oapelle.  Dcmm 
in  Flanders,  the  port  of  Bruges,  began  to  be  a  town  of  importance  Defore 
1 180.  Its  customs  were  principally  copied  from  those  of  the  isle  of  Oleron.* 
The  Oonsolato  del  mare,  composed  at  Barcelona  in  the  Catalonian  dialect, 
the  m>8t  extensive  and  important  of  the  sea-codes  (comp.  §  173),  was 
collected  in  century  XIV,  and  to  the  same  century  must  be  ascribed  the 
first  laws  of  Wisby  on  the  island  of  Gothland,  and  the  customs  of  Amster- 
dam ;  but  the  sea-code  of  Wisby  belongs  to  the  next  century,  and  according 
to  Hiillmann  (Stadtewesen  des  Mittelalters  I.  182),  was  borrow^ed  in  part 
from  the  laws  of  Oleron  and  of  Amsterdam.  The  laws  of  the  Hanseatio 
lengae  are  of  various  dates,  especially  of  the  fourt-eenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, and  the  Guidon  de  la  mer  was  composed  in  the  century  next  suc- 
ceeding. The  sea  laws  of  Amalfi,  of  an  earlier  date,  have  been  published 
by  the  Italian  historian,  Troya,  under  the  title,  '*  Oapitula  et  ordinationei 
maritimsB  civitatis  Amalfitante.^'    Vienna,  1844. 

2.  ColUctionB  of  Treaties, 

Dumont.  Corps  universel  diplomatique,  etc.  Amsterdam  and  the 
Hague,  1726-1731 ;  8  vols.,  folio,  most  of  them  in  two  parts.  A  supplement 
to  this  work  in  5  vols,  folio  (Amst.  and  the  Hague,  1789)  contains  a  history 
of  ancient  treaties  by  Barbeyrac  (vol.  1),  a  supplementary  collection  of 
treaties  from  838  to  1738, — Dumont  having  ended  with  1731,  by  Rousset 
(vols.  2-3),  and  a  '*  diplomatic  ceremonial  of  the  courts  of  Europe  '^  (vols. 
4>-5),  by  the  same  author.  Another  supplement  sometimes  accompanying 
Dumont's  work  is  entitled  ^  Histoire  des  traitcs  de  paix  et  antres  n^gocia- 
tions  du  xvii*  si^cle,  par  Jean- Yves  de  St.  Priest,  Amst.,  1785,  2  vols.,  fol. 

Wenck  (F.  A.  G.)  Codex  juris  gentium  recentissimL  Leipzig,  3  vols., 
8vo.,  1781-1796.  This  embraces  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years,  1785-1772, 
and  continues  Dnmont's  work. 

De  Marten-^  (G.  F.)  Becueil  des  principaux  traitcs  de  paix,  d^alliancb, 
etc.,  depuis  1761,  jusqu\\  nos  jours.  The  Eecueil  forms  8  volumes  and 
reaches  down  to  1808,  with  4  volumes  of  supplements.  (2d  ed.  Getting. 
1817-1835.)  The  nouteau  Eecueil  by  the  same  editor,  continued  by  his 
nephew  C.  de  Martens,  by  Saalfeld  and  Murhard,  is  in  16  vols.,  some  of 

*  WarnkOnig,  In  hU  Flandrlaobe  8taata-und  RechtBgeaeblcfato,  vol.  I.  Appendix,  Xi>  XKI 
give*  ui  old  t«zt  of  the  Iftwt  of  Damtn,  liutead  of  tho  modern  and  worfcfaleM  one  of  Parde»i>iM 
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which  are  in  several  parts,  so  as  to  make  20  vols.,  and  reaches  from  1808  to 
1839.  The  nauveau  Recueil  gSnSral  edited  bj  Murhard,  and  from  the  14:th 
vol.  by  Samwer,  consists  thus  far  of  17  vols.  The  first  part  of  voL  17 
leaches  into  1861.  The  nouveaux  Supplemem  hj  Murhard  in  8  vols,  supply 
what  is  deficient  down  to  1839.  A  register  in  two  parts,  entitled  TdbU 
generaU  dn  Recueil  des  trait^s  de  G.  F.  de  Martens,  accompanies  this  work« 
luid  coders  the  period  down  to  1889.  (All  the  volumes  have  been  pub- 
lished at  Gotting.  in  various  years.) 

Schmauss  (J.  J.)  Corpus  juris  gentiom  academicum  (1096-1781), 
Leipz.  1730,  2  vols.,  8vo. 

Leibnitz.  Codex  juris  gentium  diplomaticus,  and  mantissa  codicis  juris 
gentium  diplomatici.  .  Containing  not  only  treaties,  but  various  other  doca- 
ments.  1693,  1700,  Hfinover. 

Ch.  de  Martens  et  J.  de  Cussy.  Becueil  manuel  et  pratique  den  traites, 
conventions,  etc.  Of  this  selection,  which  is  intended  to  embrace  the 
treaties  on  which  the  relations  of  the  world  since  1760  are  based,  7  vols, 
had  appeared  in  1857. 

Most  civilized  nations  have  special  collections  of  their  own  diplomatic 
transactions.    We  name  a  few : 

Leonard.  Recueil  des  traites,  et^.  faits  par  les  rois  de  France,  depnia 
pr^s  de  trois  slides.    Paris,  1698,  6  vols.,  4to. 

Rymer.  Archiva  regia  reserata,  sive  foedera,  etc.  inter  reges  Anglia 
et  alios  quosvis  ab  ineunte'ssaculo  ziimo.  Lond.  1703-1785,  20  vols.,  foL 
The  later  volumes  were  prepared  by  Rob.  Sanderson. 

Collection  of  all  the  treaties  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  other 
powers  from  1648  till  1771.  Lond.,  1772.  A  second  ed.,  by  Ch.  Jenkin- 
aon,  afterwards  earl  of  Liverpool,  in  3  vols.,  carries  them  down  to  1784. 

Chalmers.  A  collection  of  maritime  treaties  of  Great  Britain  and  other 
powers.    Lond.,  1790.    2  vols.,  8vo. 

LUnig  (J.  C.)  Teutsches  Reichs-Archiv.  Leipz.,  1710-1722.  24  vols., 
fol. 

Colleccion  de  los  Tratados  de  Paz,  Alianza,  etc.,  by  D.  Jos.  Ant.  d« 
Abreu  y  Bertonado.    Madrid,  1740-1752.     12  vols.,  fol. 

Cantillo.  .  Tratados  de  Paz  y  de  Comercio.    Madrid,  1843. 

L&nig  (J.  C.)  Codex  Italia  diplomaticus.  Frankf.  and  Leipz.  1725- 
J786.     4  vols.,  fol. 

Elliott  (J.)  American  diplomatic  Code,  containing  treaties  of  the 
United  States  between  1778-1834.     Washington,  1884. 

The  seventh  volume  of  **  Public  Statutes  at  lar^e  of  the  United  States 
of  America,"  edited  by  R.  Peters,  Boston,  1848,  contains,  in  two  parts, 
treaties  with  foreign  states  and  Indian  tribes.    (Vols.  7  and  8,  new  ed.) 

For  other  collections  of  the  treaties  of  particular  states,  Ompteda  and 
the  A^^penrliT  to  Kliibcr's  VfSlkcrrecht  may  be  consulted.     See  also  p.  870. 
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ElQber  (J.  L.)  Acien  des  Wiener  CongresBes,  in  den  Jabren,  1814  ana 
i815.    Erlangen,  1815-1816.     6  vols.,  8vo. 

Ghillany    (F.    G.)     Diplomatisches  Handbucb.      NOrdlingen,    1854^ 
2  vols.    Also  in  French,  Paris  and  Brassels,  1856.    A  brief  selection,  omit 
ting  a  number  of  the  most  important  treaties. 

8.    Diplomatic  History, 

Tlie  Abb6  de  Mabljr.  Droit  pnblic  de  TEnrope  fond6  sur  les  traits 
Paris,  1717,  2  vols.  Often  reprinted,  as  in  his  works.   Paris,  1821.   15  vols. 

Koch.  Abr^g6  de  Thistoire  des  traits  de  paix,  eto.  Bftle,  1796-7. 
4  vols.    Recast  bj  8ch6ll.    Paris,  1817-18,  in  15  vols. 

Flassan.  Histoire  g^n^rale  et  raisonn6e  de  la  Diplomatic  Fran^aiae. 
Paris  et  Strasbourg.  Second  ed.  1811.  The  same  author  publiahed  a 
history  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  at  Paris  in  1829. 

Histoire  des  trait^s  de  paix,  etc.  par  le  Oomto  de  Garden.  Fourteen  vol- 
umes appeared  before  1859,  and  reach  down  from  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
to  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1814.  This  is  a  revival  of  the  works  of  Koch  and 
Schdll.     See  Mohl^s  critique  on  this  work  (u.  s.  p.  845.) 

Spalding  (L  )  The  diplomacy  of  the  United  States.  Being  an  account 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country^    Boston,  1826. 

Mignet.  Negotiations  relatives  ^  la  succession  d'Espagne  sonj  Louie 
XIV.     Paris,  1885-42.    4  vols.,  4to. 

Other  works  on  the  history  of  diplomacy  are  mentioned  and  character- 
ized by  ^'on  Mohl  (n.  s.)  Here  also  the  published  correspondence  of 
statesmen  and  ambassadors,  and  the  works  of  the  ablest  historians  are 
great  helps.  Here  is  the  place  to  name  collections  of  documents,  which 
are  often  of  great  value  in  illustrating  the  progress  of  negotiations.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  British  and  foreign  state  papers,  of  which  24  volumes  had  ap- 
peared in  various  years  down  to  1853  ;  the  Parliamentary  papers  of  vari- 
ous years ;  the  Portfolio,  6  vols.,  1886-37 ;  Diplomatic  correspondence  of 
the  Amer.  revolution,  by  J.  Sparks,  Boston,  1829-80,  12  vols. ;  Diplomatio 
correspondence  of  the  United  States  from  1788  to  1789.  Boston,  1888. 
7  vols. 

0.    Tbeatisbs  on  the  La.w  of  Nations  ob  on  Titles  of  it. 

(a)  Among  the  forerunners  of  Grotins  may  be  named  Oldendorp,  pro- 
fessor at  Marburg.  Isagoge,  sen  elementaria  introductio  juris  natnrae, 
gentium  et  civilis.     Cologne,  1689. 

Suarez,  a  learned  Spaniard,  professor  at  Alcala,  Salamanca,  etc  (1548-- 
1617).    De  legibus  et  Deo  legislator!. 

Francis  a  Victoria,  professor  at  Salamanca.  In  his  Relectionea  the«>- 
'ogicss,  ])ublished  at  Lyons,  1557,  the  sixth  partis  entitled  **de  jure  belli. ^ 
Bee  Hallam's  introd.  2,  242,  and  Wheaton's  hist.  pp.  35-48. 
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Baltbszar  Ayala,  a  Spauiard,  jndge  advocate  of  the  Spanish  army  in  tL« 
Netherlands.  De  jure  et  officiis  bellicis  et  disciplinft  libri  tres.  Antwerp, 
1597.  Ckxnp.  Hallam,  2,  244,  and  Wheaton,  a.  s.,  48-49.  The  following 
passago  cited  by  Hallam  from  this  scarce  work,  speaks  well  for  Ajala^s 
loandmws  of  thinking.  "  Bellum  ad  versus  infideles,  ex  eo  solum  quod  in- 
t<Leles  sunt,  ne  quidem  auctoritate  imperatoris  vel  summi  pontifiois  indioi 
potest;  infidelitas  enim  non  privat  iufideles dominioquod  habent  juile  gen- 
ftiom;  nam  non  fidelibus  tantum  rernm  dominia,  sed  omni  raticnabili 
creaturie  data  surt." 

Aloerions  Gentills  (1551-1611),  son  of  an  Italian  who  left  his  country 
upon  embracing  Protestantism.  The  son  became  professor  of  civil  law  at 
Oxford,  in  1582,  and  published  in  the  next  year  a  treatise  de  Isautionibus — 
the  first  work,  it  is  said,  specially  devoted  to  the  rights  of  ambassadors.  In 
1588  came  out  at  Oxford  his  work  dejure  helliy  and  still  another  is  imputed 
to  him  by  Ompteda,  entitled  de  Jure  maris.  Of  Gentills,  Grotius  says,  in 
his  prolegomena.  §88,  **cigus  diligentlA  sicut  alios  a^juvari  posse  scio  et 
me  adjntum  profiteer.^* 

Benedict  Winckler  (f  1648),  professor  of  law  at  Leipzig,  then  syndic  of 
LtLbeck.     Principiorum  juris  libri  tres.    Leipz.  1615. 

Fcr  the  predecessors  of  Gcotius  in  general,  compare  von  Ealtenbom, 
<*die  Yorlatlfer  des  Hugo  Grotius.''    Halle,  1848. 

(Jj  )  Grotius  and  subsequent  writers  to  Moser. 

I/ago  Grotius,  or  de  Groot  (1588-1645.)  After  filling  important  offices 
in  Holland,  Grotias  was  involved  in  the  strife  between  Maurice  of  Orange, 
the  stadtholder,  and  the  grand  pensionary  of  Holland,  Oidenbarneveld. 
When  the  latter  was  beheaded,  Grotius  was  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, with  confiscation  of  his  goods,  in  1619,  but  by  a  successful 
stratagem  of  his  wife  escaped  from  his  confinement  in  1621.  The  next  ten 
years  he  spent  in  learned  leisure  in  France,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the 
service  of  Sweden,  for  a  large  part  of  the  time  as  ambassador  at  the  French 
court.  Grotius  was  equally  eminent  in  classical  scholarship,  biblical  criti- 
cism, the  defence  of  the  truth  of  revelation,  and  the  law  of  nations.  He 
wrote  also  on  history,  law,  and  theology.  During  his  exile  in  France  was 
composed  and  published  his  work  entitled,  *^  de  jure  belli  et  pacis  libri  trec^ 
in  quibus  jus  naturae  et  gentium,  item  juris  publici  prescipua  explicantur.^ 
The  first  edition  was  published  at  Paris,  1 625.  Of  the  numberless  editions 
which  have  since  appeared,  are  deserving  of  mention,  1.  That  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1720,  in  2  vols.,  with  the  notes  of  Grotius,  J.  F.  Gronovius, 
and  of  the  editor,  J.  Barbeyrac,  a  professor  at  Groningen.  2.  H.  Grotii 
etc.  cum  commentariis  Uenr.  liberi  baronis  de  Gocceji,  nunc  ad  calcem 
cigTuqne  capitis  a^jectis,  insertis  qnoque  observationibus  Sam.  lib.  bar.  de 
Ooooeji,  Laoaanne.  1751,  0  voji.,  4to.    These  commentaries  had  been  pnb* 
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fished  befcire  bj  themselyes.  An  abridged  tranalation  witli  m  tea  was  pa» 
*i«hed  in  1854,  at  Cambridge  by  Dr.  Whewell.  An  excellent  estimate  of 
the  work  of  Grotiua  may  be  found  in  Hartenstein^s  '*  Darstellung  der  R€chts« 
philosophie  des  II.  Grotius,"  iu  the  first  vol.  of  the  transaotiims  of  the 
philological  and  litstorical  doss  of  the  royal  Saxon  Academy,  Leipz.    1650. 

In  son  e  editions  of  the  works  of  Grotius,  as  in  Barbeyrao^a,  there  is 
annexed  a  short  tretitise  of  his  written  in  1609,  and  entitled  mars  liberum. 
In  reply,  the  most  learned  Englishman  of  his  time,  John  SeMen,  published 
his  mare  clausum  (1685),  in  vindication  of  the  claims  of  Great  Britain  to 
sovereignty  over  the  seas  which  surround  the  British  islands. 

Zouch  (1590-1660),  professor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford,  and  judge  of  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty.  Jnris  et  judicii  fecialis,  sire  juris  inter  gentes 
et  quttstionnm  de  eodem  explicatio.  Oxford,  1650.  Oomp.  Wheaton,  Hist 
pp.  100-108,  and  the  table  of  contents  in  Ompteda,  1,  §  64. 

Samuel  von  Puffendorf,  or  Pufendorf  (1681  or  32-1694),  profeesor  at 
Heidelberg  of  the  hiw  of  nature  and  nations  (1661),  then  at  Lund  in  Sweden 
(1670)  historiographer  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  one  of  his  council  (1686), 
privy  councillor  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  (1688).  His  works  which 
ooncem  us  are, 

1.  Elementorum  jurisprudentise  universalis  libri  duo.  The  Hague,  1660, 
a  work  of  his  youth.  In  this  work,  says  Ompteda.  he  has  the  same  coarse 
of  thought,  which  appeared  in  his  later  works.  The  natural  jus  gentium 
is  indnded  in  the  wider  science  of  jus  natnrie,  and  requires  no  special 
elaboration.  Besides  this  there  is  no  voluntary  or  positive  law  of  nations, 
idnco  those  usages  which  nations  extensively  observe  in  regard  to  war  carry 
no  binding  force  with  them,  and  by  their  violation  no  duties,  properly  so 
called,  are  violated.  The  inviolability  of  ambassadors,  and  their  other 
privileges,  are  derived,  partly  from  the  general  law  of  nature,  partly  from 
the  free  act  and  policy  of  the  nation  accepting  the  ambassador,  and  can  be 
reilised  at  the  pleasure  of  such  nation  without  injnry  to  the  ambassador's 
sovereign. 

2.  De  jure  natune  et  gentium  libri  octo,  Lund.  1672,  and  often.  This  is 
his  principal  work.  A  French  translation,  with  notes,  by  Barbeyrac,  ap- 
peared at  Amsterdam  in  1706,  and  an  English  translation  in  17l7. 

8.  De  ofliciis  hominis  et  civis.  1673.  This  is  a  mere  extract  from  No.  2. 
Oomp.  Wheat<»n,  88-99.  Leibnitz  said  of  Puffendorf  that  he  was  *'  vir 
piirniM  juris  consultus  et  minirae  philo80[)hus."  Too  high  a  rank  is  given 
to  him  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  his  discourse  on  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations. 

Samuel  Rachel  (1628-1691),  professor  fir^^t  at  Helmstadt,  then  at  Kiel 
De  jure  naturaa  et  gentium  dissertationes  duo.  Kiel,  1676.  This  work  if 
remark;ible  as  opposing  the  yiews  of  Puffendorf,  and  as  giving  rise  to  i 
eoptrfiversy  between  two  sects  pf  Germ^  Jurists  towards  tlie  dote  ol 
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Gent.  XVIL  "  The  one  sect,"  says  Dr,  Wlieaton  (p.  -08),  '  julhering  to 
P'tffendorf,  denied  the  existence  of  any  other  law  of  nations  than  the  law 
oi  nature,  applied  to  independent  commnnities ;  whilst  the  latter  adopted 
the  doctrine  of  ftachel,  foanding  the  law  of  nations  upon  the  law  of  nature, 
as  modified  hj  usage  and  express  compact."  RaohePs  definition  of  the  law 
of  nations  is  *^jns  plurinm  liberal  i  n  gentium,  pacto  sive  placito  expresse 
Ant  tadte  initum,  quo  utilitatis  giatiA  sibi  invicem  obligantur."  For  an 
analysis  of  his  work  see  Ompteda,  §  74. 

J.  W.  Textor,  professor  of  law  at  Altorf,  then  at  Heidelberg  (1687- 
1701).    Synopsis  juris  gentium,  B(de,  1680.    He  embraced  Rachers  views. 

Ohristian  Thomasius  (1656-1728),  taught  at  Leipzig,  then  in  1694  be- 
oame  a  professor  in  the  new  university  of  Halle.  FunOainenta  juris  natursa 
et  gentium.  Halle,  1705,  (1st  £d.)  A  learned  and  influential  defender  of 
the  views  of  Puffeudorf. 

Adam  F.  Glafey  (168^1754),  keeper  of  the  Archives  at  Dresden. 
Vernnnft  nnd  Volkerreoht.    Frankfurt,  1728. 

Christian  von  Wolf  (1679-1754),  one  of  the  most  noted  philosophers  of 
his  day,  professor  at  Halle  in  1706,  dismissed  from  his  )>laoe  by  the  king 
of  Pnissia  on  account  of  the  theological  odium  exci^d  against  him,  then 
at  Mai'burg,  and  from  1740  onward  again  at  Halle,  being  restored  to  favor. 
He  wrote  a  system  of  the  law  of  nature  in  nine  large  quartos,  of  which  the 
last  Yolnme  treats  of  the  law  of  nations ;  and  also  in  1749,  when  he  was 
seventy  years  old,  published  his  '^  jus  gentium  methodo  scientifica  pertruc- 
tatum,  in  quo  jus  gentium  naturale,  ab  eo  quod  voluntarii,  paotitii  et  con- 
suet  .dinarii  est,  accurate  distinguitur."  Halle,  1749.  Of  this,  his  "  institu- 
tiones  juris  naturae  et  gentium,"  Halle,  1750,  translated  also  into  German 
and  French,  is  an  abridgment.  '^It  is  not  easy,"  says  Wheaton,  ^'to  infer 
from  the  title  of  the  former  work  precisely  what  the  author  understood  to 
he  comprehended  under  the  term  voluntary  law  of  nations,  as  distinguished 
rom  tlie  conventional  and  customary  law  of  nations.  Grotius  had  used 
the  term  ju8  gentium  voluntarium  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  as  including 
all  those  foundations  of  international  law  which  could  not  properly  be  re- 
ferred to  the  law  of  nature,  but  depended  upon  the  voluntary  consent  of  all 
or  many  nations."  In  his  prolegomena,  Wolf  says  that  ^*  the  voluntary 
law  of  nations  derives  its  force  from  the  freaumed  consent  of  nations,  the 
eonventional  from  their  express  consent ;  and  the  consuetudinary  from  tiieir 
t^t  ooiisent"  This  presumed  consent  he  derives  from  the  fiction  of  a 
oatnral  comiuou  wealth  to  which  all  nations  belong,  governed  by  Jaws 
which  are  modifications  of  natural  law,  fitted  for  such  a  society  of  nations, 
and  are  obligatory  on  each  member  as  the  laws  of  a  state  are  on  its  indi- 
vidual members.  He  barely  assumes  the  existence  of  such  a  (commonwealth 
of  nations,  and  does  not  show  )iow  or  when  the  nations  of  the  world  b» 
canie  thus  united.    Wol^  adds  Wheaton,  supposes  himself  to  dlfier  from 
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Grot  lug  AS  to  a  volantary  law  of  nations,  in  t^o  particulaiiB.  The  firtt  ii^ 
Uiat  Grotins  regarda  it  as  a  positive  law,  obligatory  on  aooonnt  of  the  gen* 
eral  consent  of  the  nations  or  of  certain  nations,  while  Wolf  considers  it  ta 
be  a  law  imposed  by  nature,  to  which  no  nation  may  refiise  its  assent 
The  second,  that  Grotins  confonnds  the  voluntary  with  the  customary  law 
of  nations,  whereas  the  former  is  of  nniyersal  obligation,  while  the  latter 
prevails  between  particular  nations,  having  been  established  by  tacit  con* 
sent.  (Comp.  Wheaton,  176-188.)  Wolf's  works  have  become  obsolete 
with  liis  philosophy,  but  his  materials  have  been  worked  over  by  a  disciple, 

Emmerich  de  Vattel  (1714-1767),  a  Swiss,  who  for  many  years  was  in 
the  service  of  the  Saxou  court,  and  published  at  Leyden,  in  1758,  le  Droit 
des  gens,  ou  principes  de  la  loi  naturelle  appliqu^  k  la  conduite  dee  nations 
et  des  souveralns.  This  work,  on  account  of  its  clearness  and  smoothness, 
has  long  been  a  favorite  with  statesmen,  and  has  been  translated  into  the 
principal  languages  of  Europe.  The  best  edition  of  it  is  that  pnblished  at 
Paris  in  1888,  with  notes  by  Rnheiro-Ferreira, 

De  Real.  La  science  dn  gouyernement.  Paris,  1754  and  1764.  In  eight 
volumes,  the  fifth  of  which  contains  the  law  of  nations. 

.J.  G.  Heineccius  (1661-1741),  professor  at  Halle,  etc.  Elementa  jniia 
natures  et  gentium.  Halle,  1788,  translated  into  English,  1742,  by  G.  Turn- 
bull.  He  understands  by  jus  gentium,  says  Ompteda,  the  rights  which  find 
their  application  to  societies  of  every  sort,  and  treats  only  in  a  cursory  way 
of  the  rights  of  nations. — Another  work  of  his  was  a  Dissertation  de  navi- 
bus  ob  mercium  iliicitarum  vecturam  commissis.  Halle,  1721  and  1740. 
also  transl.  into  German  and  Dutch. 

J.  J.  Burlamaqui,  professor  of  law  in  Geneva,  and  member  of  iheooun- 
oil  there  (1694-1748.)  Principes  du  droit  natnrel.  Geneva,  1747.  TransL 
also  into  English. 

Thomas  Rutherforth,  professor  at  Oambridge,  archdeacon  of  Essex. 
Institutes  of  natural  law.    London,  1754. 

Oornelius  von  Bynkershoek  (1678-1748),  member  and  president  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Holland.  He  has  written  no  systematic  work,  but  the 
following  dissertations,  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Opera  Omnia 
(Leyden,  1767)— De  dominio  maris  (1702) — ^De  foro  legatorum  (1721)  and 
Quffistiones  juris  publici  (1787),  place  him  among  the  higheet  authorities. 

Charles  Jenkinson,  afterward  Lord  Liverpool.  Discourse  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  of  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  neutral  nations,  1757. 
Relates  to  the  -  rule  of  1756,^  so  called.     Comp.  §  185. 

Martin  Htlbner.  De  la  saisie  des  b^timens  neutres,  etc.  The  Hague, 
1759,  2  vols.    For  a  critique  on  this  work,  comp.  Wheaton,  Hist.  219-220 

(c.)  Moser  and  writers  since  his  day.  From  this  time  the  positive  and 
practical  tendency  has  prevailed, — in  some  writers  to  the  neglect  of  ths 
principles  of  general  justice. 
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1.    Systematic  Worha. 

Joba  Jktiib  Moser  (1701-1786),  professor  at  T&bingen,  then  at  Fi  ankfort- 
eti*the>Oder,  fonnder  in  1749  of  an  aoademj  for  the  political  instruction  of 
joung  nobles,  then  in  the  service  of  the  estates  of  WUrtemberg,  daring 
K'hich  employment  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  Dnke  and  kept  in  confine- 
ment five  years.  A  most  volnminous  publicist,  thoroughly  practical,  with 
no  great  depth  or  philosophical  power,  the  father  of  the  positive  method. 
For  an  estimate  of  this  excellent  man,  see  Von  Mohl,  Gesch.  II.  402.  Hi? 
principal  works  are  Versuch  des  nenesten  Enropaischen  Yolkerrechts  in 
Friedens-und-Kriegszeiten.  etc.  Frankfurt  am  Mayn,  1777-80,  in  twelve 
parts ;  Beytrftge  zu  dem  nenesten  Enropaischen  V Olkerrechts  in  Fr'edens- 
zeiten,  and  the  same  in  Kriegszeiten.  Tubingen,  1778-1781.  These  two 
works  are  unfinished. 

GQnther  (G.  G.)  Grundriss  eines  Europ.  VOlkerreohts,  nach  Vemunfl, 
Vertrftgen,  Herkommen,  etc.    Ratisb.,  1779,  8vo. 

Geo.  Fred,  de  Martens  (1756-1821).  Professor  at  GOttingen,  from  1808 
in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Westphalia,  and  then  in  that  of  Hanover.  Of 
Ills  numerous  works  two  have  already  been  mentioned.  Another  is  enti- 
tled Prvcis  dn  droit  des  gens  modeme  de  PEurope,  fond6  sur  les  trait^s  et 
rusa<.e,  Gotiingue,  1789,  transl.  into  German  by  the  author,  1796.  and  into 
En:^'lish  by  W.  Cobbett,  Philadelphia,  1795.  The  fourth  edition  in  French 
appeared  at  Paris,  1831,  in  2  vols.,  with  notes  by  Pinheiro-Ferreira,  who 
opposes  the  extreme  positivism  of  De  MaHens  and  others.  A  fifth  edition 
111  French,  with  notes  by  Pinheiro-Ferreira  and  Verg6,  appeared  in  1865, 
and  has  been  nsed  for  the  present  work. 

Gerard  de  Rayneval  (1786-1812).  Institution  du  droit  de  la  nature  et 
Xlee  gens,  etc.    Paris,  1808,  in  1  vol.,  1851  in  2  vols. 

Fried.  Saalfeld.   Handbuch  des  positiven  VOlkerrechts.  Ttkbingen,  1883. 

J.  L.  Klftber  (1762-1885),  professor  at  Erlangen,  then  at  Heidelberg. 
Droit  des  gens  moderne  de  PEurope,  Stuttgart,  1819,  and  in  German  as 
Enropftisches  V6lkerrecht,  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  French  work 
was  reprinted  in  1881,  and  the  (overman,  with  notes  by  Morstadt,  at  Schafi"- 
hausen  in  1851.  Oomp.  what  Manning  says  of  this  work,  p.  41  of  his  Com- 
mentaries. He  also,  besides  publishing  the  acts  of  the  Congress  of  Yiennai 
wrote  a  work  entitled  OfEentliches  Recht  des  dentschen  Bundes  nnd  de 
Bundesstaaten,  of  which  editions  appeared  in  1817,  1822,  1838. 

Jul,  Schmelzing.       Syst«matischer  GrundriFS  des  praktischen  europ 
VOlkerrerhts.     Rudolstadt,  1818-19,  3  vols. 

Theod.  Schmalz  (1760-1831).    Europ.  \'Olkerrecht,  Berlin,  1817. 

C.  S.  Zachariae  (1769-1843).  Vierzig  Btlcher  vom  Staate.  Revised  ed. 
Heidelberg,  1841,  in  7  vols.    Vol.  5  contains  his  Volkerrecht. 

Jeremy  Bentham  (1749-1832).  In  vol.  8  of  his  works,  pnblished  Id 
1889,  <>ccur  several  fragments  on  intemational  law,  serving  as  an  outline 
»f  tlie  Kcience.  in  wUioli  he  advvjcates  bringing  it  into  the  fonn  of  a  cod« 
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and  a  oommon  congress  for  the  adjustment  of  difierencee  between 
See  Wheaton^s  critique  (bist.  pp.  828-844),  and  oomp.  §  206. 

James  Kent  (1768-1847),  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Ohanoellof 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  then  professor  of  law  in  Columbia  College,  city 
of  New  York.  His  nine  lectures  on  the  law  of  nations  fi>rm  the  first  psii 
of  his  Commentaries  on  American  law,  which  appeared  first  in  1826  and 
following  years,  and  in  repeated  editions  since. 

Henry  Wheaton  (1785-1848),  reporter  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  from  1827  for  many  years  represent ing  the 
United  States  at  the  courts  of  Copenhagen  and  Berlin.  His  elements  of 
international  law  appeared  first  in  1836,  at  X«ondon  and  New  York,  in  an 
eiilarged  third  edition  in  1846,  and  in  a  sixth  in  1855.  This  is  one  of  the 
ftandard  works  in  our  language.  Dr.  Wheaton^s  definition  of  internationa] 
law  makes  it  to  consist  of  '*  those  rules  of  conduct  which  re  son  dedncee, 
as  consonant  to  justice,  from  the  nature  of  the  society  existing  among 
independent  nations ;  with  snob  definitions  and  modifications  as  may  be 
established  by  general  consent."  This  definition  removes  the  science  from 
the  nakedly  positive  ground,  and  gives  full  scope  to  comparisons  between 
the  existing  law  and  the  standard  of  justice. 

William  Oke  Manning.  Conunentaries  on  the  law  of  nations.  London, 
1889.  This  work  is  full  on  certain  topics  connected  with  maritime  war, 
especially  on  the  rights  of  neutrals,  but  omits  other  topics  of  importance, 
as  the  rights  of  ambassadors. 

August  W.  Heffter,  professor  at  Bonn,  and  then  at  Berlin.  Das  Enro- 
pfiische  Yolkerrecht  der  Gegenwart,  Berlin,  1844,  where  also  the  third 
edition  of  1855  appeared.  This  work  has  higher  authority  in  Germany 
than  any  other  on  the  science  of  which  it  treats. 

Richard  Wildman  (Becorder  of  Nottingham).  Institutes  of  interna- 
tional law.    London,  1829,  2  vols. 

Pinheiro-Ferreira.  Cours  de  droit  public  interne  et  exteme.  Paris, 
1830,  2  vols.  The  fiist  part  of  voL  2  treats  of  international  law.  A  radi- 
cal writer,  who  exaggerates  the  rights  of  the  individual  atid  the  individual 
B   te. 

J.  M.  de  Pando.  Elementos  del  Derecho  Intemacional.  Madrid,  1848, 4to. 

Poison.  Principles  of  the  law  of  nations.  To  which  is  added  diplomacy 
by  Thomas  H.  Home.    2d  ed.  London,  1854. 

Robert  Phillimore,  at  one  time  M.  P.,  Queen^s  advocate  in  the  ad 
/nil  alty  court,  judge  of  the  cinque  ports.  Commentaries  upon  Internationol 
Law.  3  vols.,  1854-1857,  reprinted  in  Philadelphia:  a  fourth  volume  i a 
private  International  Law  or  Comity  appeared  in  London,  in  1861.  Th'i 
work,  which  I  had  not  the  use  of^  while  preparing  the  first  edition  of  my 
Introduction,  is  the  most  extensive,  thorough  and  learned  work  on  the 
science  in  our  language,  if  not  in  any  language.    Comp.  the  favorable  or! 
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tiqne  of  Mchl^  I.  898.  It  has  been  his  oVJect,-^the  antTior  snys  near  the 
close  of  his  work — "to  strengthen  or  add  to  the  previously  existing  proof 
that  States  as  well  as  Individuals  of  which  they  are  the  aggregate,  have  in 
their  collective  capacity,  a  sphere  of  duty  assigned  to  them  by  God.  He 
has  endeavored  to  forward  the  great  argument  that  there  are  International 
rights  and  therefore  International  Laws,  convinced  that  every  work,  how 
ever  humble,  which  tends  to  procure  the  recognition  of  these  laws, — 1% 
allow  by  reason,  by  history,  by  atithority,  that  the  interest  and  duty  of 
states  are  eventually  one, — ^that  the  substitution  of  might  for  right  brings 
misery,  not  only  on  the  oppressed  but  on  the  oppressor — deserves  an  in- 
dulgent reception  from  the  world  to  which  it  is  addressed." 

H.  W.  Halleck,  late  m^or-general  in  tlie  service  of  the  United  States. 
International  Law;  or,  RTiles  regulating  the  intercourse  of  states  in  peace 
and  war.     San  Francisco,  1861. 

Travers  Twiss  (Regius  professor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford).  The  law  of 
nations,  considered  as  independent  political  communities.  Oxford  and 
London,  1861. — Rights  and  duties  of  nations  in  time  of  war.     Lo'nd.  1863. 

2.  EasayM  and  TVaets 

on  separate  titles  of  the  Imw  of  nations. 
(a.)  On  ambassadors  and  consuls. 

Of  Albericus  Gentilis  and  of  Bynkershoek^s  treatise  De  foro  legatorum 
we  have  already  spoken. 

Of  works  before  the  modern  era  we  name  here 

Abraham  Wicquefort  (1698-1682),  L'Ambassadeur  et  ses  fonctions. 
Cologne,  1679,'  the  Hague,  1680-81.  The  fourth  edition  appeared  at 
Amsterdam  in  1730,  in  two  volumes,  with  Barbeyrac's  notes,  who  added 
other  pieces  of  Wicquefort's  and  a  translation  of  Bynkershoek's  above- 
named  work.  For  Wicquefort  himself  oomp.  Ompteda,  p.  541,  Wheaton's 
hist.  284-246,  and  §  92.  a.  supra 

Moser  (J:  J.)  Beitrage  zu  dem  neuesten  Europaischen  GesandschafU- 
reoht.    Frankfurt,  1781. 

David  B.  Warden  (consul  of  the  United  States  at  Paris).  On  the 
origin,  nature,  progress  and  influence  of  the  consular  establishments. 
Paris,  1814,  and  in  French,  1816. 

A.  Mirus.    Das  Europ.  Gesandtschaftsrecht.  Leipz.  1847,  2  vols. 

Oh.  de  Martens.  Guide  diplomatique.  Paris,  4th  ed.  1862.  Oomp.  §  94 
lupra  note. 

F.  de  Oussy.  Dictionnaire,  ou  manuel-lezique  du  diplomate  et  du  consul. 
Leipz.  1846.  Also  by  the  same  author,  R^glemens  consulaires  des  princi- 
panx  ^tats  maritimes  de  TEurope  et  de  I'Am^rique.  Leipz.  and  Paris,  1861. 

Garden,  le  Oomte  de.  Traits  complet  de  Diplomatic,  on  th^orie  g6n6ral« 
det  relations  ezt^rienres  des  puissances  de  I'Europe.    8  vols.,  Parii,  1888. 
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Alex,  de  Miltitz,  chamberlain  of  the  king  of  Pnmia,  formerly  ambi 
at  Oonstantinople.  Manuel  des  Consnls.  London  and  Berlin,  188T~1848| 
2  vols.,  the  second  in  two  large  parte.  One  of  the  most  learned  and  ex- 
haustive works  ever  written  on  any  branch  of  the  law  of  nations. 

(b.)  On  private  international  law. 

Joseph  Story,  Judge  in  the  Supreme  Oonrt  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
fessor in  the  law  depai*tment  of  Harvard  Univ.  Commentaries  on  tb« 
conflict  of  laws,  foreign  and  domestic.  Boston,  1884,  and  a  number  of  ed.- 
tions  since.    Oomp.  §  69. 

Foeliz.  Traite  dn  droit  international  priv6.  Paris,  1848.  Acollectioil 
of  articles  originally  published  in  the  author^s  Revue  de  Legislation.  Third 
ed.,  with  notes  by  Dnmangeat.    Par.  1856,  2  vols. 

W.  Burge.  Oommentaries  on  colonial  and  foreign  laws,  generally  and 
in  their  conflict  with  one  another  and  with  the  law  of  England.  London^ 
1888,  4  vols. 

F.  C.  ide  Savigny.  The  eighth  vol.  of  his  system  des  hentigen  rOmischen 
Rechts.    Berlin,  1849. 

W.  Schaeffner.  Entwiokelung  des  intemationalen  Privatrechts.  Frank* 
Airt,  1841. 

M.  H.  Mass^.  The  second  vol.  of  his  droit  commercial  is  devoted  to  this 
subject. 

The  older  writers  may  be  found  enumerated  in  Savigny,  vol.  8,  p.  9, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  work  of  Foelix.  The  more  recent,  down  to  1855, 
are  classified  and  subjected  to  a  criticism  by  Mohl,  I.  441-454. 

(c.)  Property  of  States,  sovereignty  over  seas  and  rivers. 

Eug.  Ortolan.  Des  moyens  d^acqu6rir  le  domaine  international,  eta 
Par.  1851.    Oomp.  Mohl,  L  419. 

B.  D.  H.  Tellgen.  Dispntatio  de  Jure  in  mare  imprimis  prozimum. 
Groningen,  1847. 

Oremer  van  dem  Bergh.  Historia  novarum  legum  de  fluminum  oommn- 
nium  navigatione.    Leyden,  1885. 

Van  Hoom.  Dissertatio  de  navigatione  et  mercatura  in  nuffi  nigro. 
Amsterdam,  1834. 

(d,)  Maritime  law,  rights  of  neutrals,  capture,  etc. 

R.  J.  Yalin.  Nouveau  commentaire  sur  Tordonnance  de  la  marine  da 
jiois  d*Avri1, 1681,  etc.  Rochelle,  1762,  2  vols.,  4to.  Third  ed.,  Paris  and 
Marseilles,  1780.  Also  traits  des  prises,  ^ou  principes  de  la  jurisprudence 
franpoise  concern  ant  les  prises  qui  se  font  sur  la  mer.  Rochelle  et  Paria, 
1782,  2  vols.,  8vo. 

G.  M.  Lampredi.  Del  commercio  dei  popoli  neutrali  in  tempo  di  gnerra 
Florence,  1788,  2  vols. 

Domenico  A.  AzunL  Sistema  universale  dei  prindpii  del  diritto  man> 
timo  dell  'Europe.    Florenee,  1795,  2  vols.    A  French  translatioiL  by  tlit 
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author  appeared  at  Paris,  1805,  in  S  vols.,  8yo,  under  the  title  Droit  man* 
time  de  TEnrope,  and  another  bj  J.  M.  Dig6on,  at  Paris,  in  the  year  YL 
nnder  the  title  Sjsteme  nniversel  des  priooipes  da  droit  maritime  de  FEa- 
rope.    The  work  has  had  also  a  Spanish  and  an  English  translation* 

Fred.  J.  Jaoobsen.  Handbnch  uber  das  praktische  Seerecht  der  Eng< 
Ifinder  nnd  Franzoeen,  eto.  Altona,  1804,  1806,  2  vols.  Also  Seereoht  dei 
Friedens  nnd  des  Erieges,  in  Bezng  auf  die  Eauffahrteischiffahrt.  Altona, 
1815. 

Lncchesi-Palli  (Count  Ferdinand).  Principii  di  diritto  publico,  eto 
Naples,  1840.    Also  translated  hito  French  by  A.  de  Ghdiani.   Paris,  1842. 

Theodore  Ortolan.  Bugles  Internationales  et  diplomatic  de  la  mer. 
Paris,  1845,  third  ed.  ibid.  1856. 

Mass^,  M.  G-.  Le  Droit  commercial  dans  ses  rapports  aveo  les  Droits  des 
gens.  6  vols.,  Paris,  1844  and  onward,  ed.  2, 1805.  The  first  yol.  treats  of 
the  rights  of  trade.     Comp.  Mohl,  I.  423. 

J.  Reddie.  Kesearcbes,  historical  and  critical,  in  maritime  international 
law.    Edinb.  1844,  2  yols.    Law  of  maritime  commerce.    London,  1841. 

C.  von  Ealtenbom.  Grandsfitze  dee  praktischen  enropfiischen  Seereohts. 
Berlin,  1851,  2  vols. 

L.  B.  HantefeniUe.  Des  droits  et  des  devoirs  des  nations  neutres  e& 
temps  de  guerre  maritime.  *  Paris,  1848.  The  second  edition  in  8  vols.^ 
revised  and  modified  according  to  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  appeared  in 
1858.    An  important  work. 

W.  Hazlitt  and  B.  Roche.  A  manual  of  maritime  warfare,  embodying 
the  decisioDs  of  Lord  StowelL    London,  1854. 

H.  Byerly  Thomson.  The  laws  of  war  affecting  commerce  and  ship 
ping.    Lend.  1854. 

Lock,  W.  A.  A  practical  legal  gnide  for  sailors  and  merchants  during 
war.    Same  place  and  year. 

Hoeack.  The  rights  of  British  and  neutral  commerce,  as  affected  by 
recent  royal  declarations.  Same  place  and  year.  For  an  estimate  of  these 
fonr  English  works,  see  Mohl,  L  424. 

0.  F.  Wurm.  Yon  der  Keutralitfit  des  dentschen  Seehandels  in  Eriegs* 
seiten.    Hamburg,  1841. 

0.  W.  Ascher.  BeitrSge  zn  einigen  Fragen  tber  die  YerhSltnisse  der 
nentralen  Schiffahrt    Hamburg,  1854. 

H.  Marquardsen,  professor  at  Erlangen  in  Bavaria.  Der  Trent-Fall,  znr 
Lehre  von  der  Eriegs  oontrebande,  und  dem  Transportdienst  der  neutralen. 
Erlangen,  1862. 

Of  woi^s  on  the  subjects  of  capture  and  search,  we  mention — 

G.  F.  de  Martens.    Essai  concemant  les  armateurs,  les  prises  et  surtont 

reprises,  etc.    Gdttingen,  1705. 

J.  G.  F.  Sehlegel.   Sur  la  nsite  dee  vaisseaaz  nentres  sous  oonvoi,  etei 
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OriginaUf  written  in  Danish,  and  trandttted  into  French  bj  De  Jngo.    Cfo* 
penhagen,  1800. 

Robt.  Ward,  the  historian  of  the  law  of  nations.  A  treatise  of  the  rel- 
ative rights  and  daties  of  belligerent  and  neutral  powers  in  maritime  afiUn^ 
in  which  the  principles  of  armed  nentralitiea,  and  the  opinions  of  Htibnef 
and  Soiilegel  are  fullj  discussed.  Lond.,  1801.  Also  an  easay  on  oontra- 
baud,- being  a  coutinuation  of  the  relative  rights  and  duties,  etc.  Lond.,  1801 

War  in  disguise  of  the  neutral  flags.    Lond.,  1806.    Reviewed  in  Nr 
15  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Answer  to  war  in  disguise,  etc.    New  York,  1806. 

H.  Wheaton.  Inquiry  into  the  validity  of  the  British  claim  to  a  right  of 
risitation  and  search  of  American  vessels.    Lond.,  1842. 

J.  de  Neufville.  De  iis  qnsB  ad  tollendum  servorum  Afrorum  oommer- 
oium  inde  a  Oongressu  Yiennensi  inter  populos  gesta  sunt.  Amsterd.,  1840. 

St.  Pierre.  Abr6g6  du  projet  depaiz  perpetuelle.  Rotterdam,  1729.  For 
Ihis  and  other  similar  works  comp.  §  206. 

Eamptz.  Yolkerrechtliohe  £rdrterung  des  Rechtes  der  Machte  in  di« 
Verfassung  eines  einzelnes  9taats  Sich  einzumischen.    Berl.,  1821. 

H.  0.  von  Oagern.  Eritik  von  VSllcerreohts.    Leipzig,  1840. 

H.  von  Rotteok.  Das  Recht  der  Einmischung  in  die  inneren  Angelegen- 
heiten  eines  fremden  Staates.    Freiburg,  1845. 

Villefort.  De  la  propri6t6  litt^raire  et  artistique  au  point  de  vne  inters 
national.     Paris,  1851.    For  0.  Wfichters  Verlogsreoht,  oomp.  §  80,  note. 

G.  F.  de  Martens.  Erzfihlungen  merkwurdiger  Ffille  des  neueren  enro- 
I  ftischen  Volkerreohts.    Gottingen,  1800-1802,  2  vols. 

Oh.  de  Martens.  Causes  o^I^bres  du  droit  des  gens  (Leipz.,  1887, 2  vols.), 
and  nouvelles  causes  c61dbres.    Leipz.,  1844,  2  vols. 

R.  von.  Mohl.  Die  Pflege  der  internationalen  Gkmeinschaft,  als  Aofgabe 
des  Volkerrechts,  and  Die  Volkerrechtliche  Lehre  von  Asyl,  monographi 
in  his  Staatsrecht,  YOlkerreoht  and  Politik.  Yol.  1.    Ttibingen,  1860. 


To  the  foregoing  list  add  the  following  works  (a)  relating  to  treaties: 

De  Martens  et  De  Cussy.  Recueil  des  trait^s,  etc.  (from  1760  onward). 
Leipzig,  1845  onw.,  7  vols,  to  1857. 

Tetot  Repertoire  des  traits  de  paix.  Deux  parties.  Partie  chronolo* 
gique,  Paris,  1866.    Partie  alphabetique,  ibid.,  1867. 

Collections  of  treaties  of  the  principal  Christian  states : — 1.  Anstria,  ed- 
ited by  L.  Neumann,  from  1763-1856,  6  vols. — 2.  Belgium,  De  Garcia  de  la 
Yega,  5  vols. — 8.  France,  De  Clercq,  from  1718  to  the  present  time,  9  yoIb., 
1864-1872.  Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministar  for  Foreign 
Affairs. — 4.  Great  Britain,  Hertslet.  Complete  collection  of  treaties,  eta 
London,  11  vols,  and  more. — 5.  Greece,  Soutzo,  1858,  Athens. — 6.  The  Netii- 
•rlandfi,  E.  G.  Lagemans,  4  vols.  8vo,  1858-1859.— 7.  Fdlaad,  Angeberig^ 
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Rec,  des  traits  concemant  la  P.  Paria,  1862. — 8.  Portugal,  De  Oasfcro, 
from  1640.  Liabon,  1856-1858,  8  vols.  8to. — 9.  Russia.  Docaments,  etc., 
from  1814  onw.  St.  Petersburg,  1824>1825,  2  parts.— 10.  Savoy,  house  of, 
from  peace  of  C&teau  Cambresis  in  1559.  Turin,  1836-1861,  8  Tols.  4to. — 
11.  Spain,  Tratados  de  paz,  eta  (1700-1848).  Madrid,  1848.— 13.  United 
States,  treaties,,  etc.,  since  1776.  Washington,  1871,  with  an  appendix, 
1873. — 13.  Span,  and  Port  States  of  America,  Ch.  Calvo,  Kec.  des  traits 
de  tous  les  ^tats  de  TAmerique  Latine,  from  1498  onw.  In  three  parts : 
the  first  in  11  vols.  8vo,  to  1807 ;  the  second  in  5  vols.,  1808-1819,  the  third 
to  the  present  time.     Paris. 

(b.)  Writers  on  international  law,  or  on  some  title  of  it : 

A.  Bello,  of  Chili.  Principio  de  derecho  de  gentes,  1832,  last  ed. 
Paris,  1860. 

Riquelme.  Elementos  de  derecho  politico  intemadonal,  etc  Mad- 
rid, 1849. 

De  Pistoye  et  Duverdy.  Traits  des  prises  maritimes.  Paris,  1859,  2 
vols. 

Bnlmerincq.    Die  Systematik  des  YGlkerrechts,  Theil  1.    Dorpat,  1868. 

Negrin.    Etudios  sobre  el  derecho  maritime.     Madrid,  1862. 

E.  Canchy.  Le  droit  maritime  international,  etc.  Paris,  1862,  2  vols. 
Crowned  by  the  acad.  of  moral  and  political  sciences.  Also,  Respect  do  la 
propriety  priv^e  dans  la  guerre  maritime.    Paris,  1866. 

W.  B.  Lawrence.  French  trans] .  of  Wheaton^s  elements  and  history. 
Paris,  1864  onw.,  4  vols.,  with  three  vols,  of  commentary,  vol.  8  (1873), 
relating  to  private  international  law.    Also,  Visitation  and  search.     1858. 

L.  Gessner.     Le  droit  des  neutres  sur  mer.     Berlin,  1865. 

Wheaton^s  elements,  8th  edition,  edited,  with  notes,  by  R.  H.  Dana. 
Boston,  1866. 

G.  Lushington.    Manual  of  naval  prize  law.     London,  1866. 

E.  YidarL  Del  rispetto  della  propriety  privata  fra  i  stati  in  guerra. 
Pavia,  1867. 

P.  Flore.  Nouveau  droit  international,  etc.,  translated  from  the  Italian,- 
by  P.  Pradier-Foder^.  Paris,  1868,  2  vols.  M.  Pradier-Foder^  has  also 
translated  and  annotated  Grotius,  and  annotated  VatteL 

J.  C.  Bluntschli.-   Das  modeme  Vdlkerrecht.    K5rdlingen,  1868. 

L.  E.  Aegidi  n.  Klauhold.  Frei  Schiff  under  Feindes  Flagge.  Bre- 
men, 1869. 

C.  Calvo.  Le  droit  international  theorique  et  piatique.  Ed.  2,  Paris, 
1870-1872,  2  vols. 

F.  von  Holzendorf.  Das  EuropSische  Vdlkerrecht,  in  his  Encycl.  der 
Rechtswissenschaft    Leipzig,  1870. 

M.  Bernard.  Historical  account  of  the  neutrality  of  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing the  American  ipai*.    Lcmdon,  1870. 
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J.  Westlake.    A  treatue  on  priyate  international  law.    London,  1889l 

L.  Bar.    Das  intemationale  Priyat-nnd-Strafrecht    Hannoyer,  1862L 

F.  Wharton.    Conflict  of  laws.    Philad.  1878. 

De  Clercq.  Formnlaire  des  chancelleries  diplomatiques  et  oonsolairak 
Paris,  1848,  ed.  8,  186a 

De  Clercq  et  Vallat.  Guide  pratique  des  consulats.  Paris,  1851,  % 
yols.,  ed.  8,  1869. 

Beyue  de  droit  international,  ed.  by  Messrs.  Asser,  Bolin-Jaeoqemyna 
and  Westlake  sinoe  1869. 

Journal  du  droit  intern,  priy^,  ed.  by  E.  Clnnet,  with  the  asnstanoe  <d 
1L  Demangeat,  editor  of  Foelix,  and  Prof.  Mancini,  of  R  »me.    1874 
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UiT  OF  THE  MOST  IMFOBTANT  TBEA.TIS8  SINCE  THE  SEFOBMATION,  WITQ 

A  BBIEF  STATEMENT  OF  THEIE  PEOVI8ION8. 

t 

[In  this  list  the  dates  of  the  treaties  are  intended  to  represent  the  day  of  their  sig* 
nature,  and  always  in  new  style.  For  the  modem  ones  we  cite  the  collection  of  llar> 
leni  and  hia  continnators  thus  :  Martens  rea,  or  r.  for  the  rteuiilj  Martens  nouT.  rec, 
or  n*  r.  for  the  nouvtau  reett&il^  and  Marhard,  or  Marhard-Samwer,  as  Martens  nonv. 
ree.  gen.,  or  n^r.  g.  for  the  n<mvMu  reetml  g^niral.] 


Tbbatdes  of  thb  Agb  of  Bsuqious  Antagonism. 

1526,  Jan.  14.  pnmont^  lY.  1,  899.)  Treaty  of  Madrid,  by  which 
FVanois  L  of  Eranoe,  then  a  prisoner,  covenanted  to  give  np  his  daiins  to 
Milan,  Genoa,  and  Naples,  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  to  transfer  to  the  Em- 
peror Charles  Y .  the  dachy  of  Burgundy — with  its  dependencies  the  coun- 
ty of  Oharolais  and  the  seigniories  of  Noyers  and  of  Chateau  Chinon, — ^to- 
gether with  the  viscounty  of  Auzonne  and  the  'ressort*  or  jurisdiction  of 
Saint-Laurent^  as  being  dependencies  of  Franche-Comt6.  These  and  other 
onerous  and  humiliating  conditions  upon  which  he  obtained  his  liberty  he 
neither  fulfilled  nor  intended  to  fulfil.  Indeed  a  *•  protestation '  (Dumont, 
u.  s.  412)  of  the  day  before  declares  that  the  treaty  is  null,  being  made  by 
constraint.  (Comp.  §  100.)  Having  by  such  fraud  obtained  hia  liberty,  he 
refiised,  when  the  estates  of  Burgundy  would  not  separate  themselves  from 
France,  to  return  to  prison,  as  he  had  stipulated.  Then  followed  the  Holy 
League  (at  Cognac,  May  22, 1626,  between  Pope  Clement  YIL,  Francis  I., 
Yenice,  Florence  and  the  Duke  of  Milan  against  Charles  Y.),  and  a  new 
Italian  war,  and  in 

1629,  Aug.  6.  (Dumont,  lY.  2, 7.)  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  or  paix  des 
dames,  so  called  from  Margaret  of  Austria,  the  Emperor^s  sister,  and  Louisa 
of  Savoy,  mother  of  Francis  I.,  who  negotiated  it.  By  this  treaty,  whid* 
was  in  form  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid  with  certain  important  ex 
ceptions,  Francis  was  secured  in  the  possession  of  Burgundy  and  its  de- 
pendencies, renounced  Flanders,  Artois,  etc.,  gave  up  his  claims  in  Italy, 
abandoned  his  allies,  and  in  fact  annihilated  French  infiuence  in  that  pen- 
insula. His  two  sons,  hostages  at  Madrid,  were  freed  on  an  engagement  to 
pay  two  million  crowns  of  gold  or  ducats.  The  adherents  and  heirs  of  the 
Ooustable  de  Bourbon  were  to  be  restored  to  their  estates  and  civil  stand 
kig.    This  treaty,  which  was  humiliating  enough  in  itself^  was  made  mora 
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BO  bj  the  Kilemn  formalities  of  its  ratifioation,  as  if  to  show  thai  the  word 
of  Francis  could  not  be  trustee).     (Comp.  §  106.) 

Oo  the  29th  of  Jane,  jnst  before  this,  at  Barcelona,  a  peace  was  oon< 
olnded  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  in  which  the  former  agreed  to 
give  the  latter  the  Imperial  crown,  and  {he  investiture  of  Naples  as  a  fief 
without  payment  of  vassals'  dues  except  that  of  a  palfrej,  with  the  right 
of  nomination  to  24  Episcopal  sees  in  that  kingdom.  Charles  in  turn  agreed 
to  restore  the  Pope's  relatives,  the  banished  Medici,  and  to  stop  the  growth 
of  heresy  in  Germany.  (Dumont,  IV;  2,  1-7.)  A  secret  article,  it  is  said« 
stipulated  that  the  Pope  should  not  give  his  consent  to  the  divorce  of  the 
King  of  England  from  the  Emperor's  aunt. 

1680,  Dec.  81.  Recess  or  convention  made  at  Schmalkaiden,  preliminary 
to  the  league  concluded  at  the  same  place  Feb.  6,  1581,  between  a  part  of 
the  Protestant  princes  and  towns  for  mutual  protection  in  case  of  attack  oo 
aocoimt  of  their  religion.  (Dumont,  IV.  2,  pp.  75,  78.)  It  was  renewed  for 
ten  years,  and  enlarged  in  1586,  Sept.  29.  (Dumont,  u.  s.  141.)  For  the 
Oatholio  counter-league  of  June  10,  1538,  comp.  Dtunont,  n.  s.  164. 

1544,  Sept.  18.  The  peace  of  Orespy  was  chiefly  a  ratification  of  pre 
▼ions  treaties,  as  that  of  Oambray,  and  that  of  Kice  (June  18, 1538),  whioh 
latter  was  a  ten  years'  truce. 

1547,  May  19.  The  Protestants  of  the  Schmalkaiden  League,  having 
taken  up  arms  against  the  Emperor  Oharles  V.  without  success,  and  John 
Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony,  being  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  MUhl- 
berg,  he  submits  in  the  capitulation  of  Wittenberg  of  this  date  to  the  loss 
of  his  Electoral  office  and  Principality,  and  to  imprisonment  during  the 
Emperor^s  pleasure.  The  Electorate  is  transferred  from  tlie  Ernestine  to 
the  Albertine  line  of  Saxony,  which  is  still  the  leading  house ;  and  to  the 
captive  Elector's  children  were  granted  a  number  of  towns  and  districts,  as 
Eisenach,  Weimar,  Jena,  Gotha,  Saalfeld,  and  Ooburg, — ^the  latter  to  be 
used  H/Bt  for  the  benefit  of  his  brother.  (Dumont,  u.  s.  882.)  Out  of  these 
grew  the  Saxon  duchies. 

1552,  Aug.  2.  Treaty  of  Passan,  by  which  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  was 
let  free,  other  Protestant  princes  were  restored  to  their  honors  and  estates, 
and  religious  freedom  was  promised  to  the  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, etc.  (Dumont,  IV.  8,  42.)  This  was  preliminary  to  the  religiou 
peace,  concluded  between  the  estates  of  Gennany  in  the  year 

1555,  Sept.  25,  at  Augsburg.  By  this  the  Lutheran  religion  aoquired  a 
ktgal  status  by  the  side  of  the  Catholic,  but  the  Reformed  religion  gained 
no  privileges.  The  peace  embraced  knights  holding  immediately  of  the 
empire,  and  both  imperial  and  free  towns,  as  well  as  higher  members  <A 
the  confederation.  Subjects  professing  another  religion  from  tliat  of  their 
lord  might  have  the  liberty  of  emigrating  without  loss  of  goods.  The 
•hnroh  property  already  in  the  hands  of  Protestant  estates^  and  not  imste* 
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diately  related  to  the  empire,  was  confirmed  to  them.  All  ecolesiasdcs  who 
■honld  renonnce  the  Catholic  religion  for  that  of  the  Angsburg  Oonfeaaion, 
**  whether  arohbishop,  bishop,  prelate  or  anj  other  of  the  spiritual  ordei/ 
■honld  lose  the  chnrch  goods  and  rights  which  .they  had  before  enjoyed. 
This  goes  by  the  name  of  the  rti&natwn  eoelma$ticumj  and  proved  to  be  f 
•onrce  of  ooontless  troubles.    (Dumont,  n.  s.  lY.  8,  88.) 

1670,  Jan.  28.  The  union  of  Utrecht,  out  of  which  grew  the  Datoh  re 
fmblic.    (Dumont,  Y.  1,  822.) 

1681,  April  6.  Treaty  of  Oherasoo  (Qnerasque),  between  the  Emperox 
Ferdinand  II.  and  Louis  XIII.  of  France  (Dumont,  YI.  1,  9),  carrying  out 
the  treaty  of  Ratisbon  (Begensburg),  of  Oct.  18,  1630,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  Emperor  was  to  acknowledge  Oharles  Duke  of  Nevers  as  Duke  of  Man- 
tua and  Montjferrat.  (Dumont,  Y.  2,  616.)  But  Triuo  (Train)  and  certain 
other  places  in  Montferrat  were  to  go  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  French 
also  renounced  their  conquests  in  Italy.  In  a  secret  treaty  however  be- 
tween France  and  Savoy,  the  best  parts  of  Montferrat,  the  town  of  Alba 
and  its  environs,  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  in 
turn  was  to  give  back  Pignerol,  and  a  road  from  France  leading  to  it,  to 
the  French  king,  thus  opening  the  way  into  Italy.  By  this  secret  treaty 
the  Pope  was  deceived,  and  the  interests  of  the  French  preteadant  to  Man* 
tua  were  sacrificed.    (Oomp.  Schlosser^s  Weltgesch.  XIY.  898.) 

1 648,  Oct.  24.  PEACE  of  Westphalia,  consisting  of  the  two  treaties  of 
Mttnster  where  the  French,  and  of  Osnabr&ok  where  the  Swedes  negotiated 
with  the  Emperor — the  smaller  German  powers  being  also  represented. 
This  peace  put  an  end  to  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  adjusted  the  relations 
of  a  large  p.irt  of  Europe.  In  the  same  year,  on  the  80th  of  January,  Si)aiD 
and  Holland  made  a  treaty  of  peace  at  MUnster. 

Some  of  the  more  important  diplomatic  transactions,  before  this  war  or 
during  its  course,  and  relating  to  the  qnarrels  in  the  German  empire,  were 
the  Protestant  Union,  May,  1608;  the  Catholic  Liga,  1610  (Dumont,  Y.  2, 
118) ;  the  treaty  of  Ulm^  July  8,  1620,  by  which  the  Protestant  princes  vir- 
tually abandoned  the  Elector  Palatine^  as  far  as  Bohemia  was  concerned 
(Dumont,  u.  s.  869) ;  tkepeaeeof  Lubeek^  May  22,  1629,  in  which  the  King 
of  Denmark  withdrew  from  the  war  in  Germany  (Dumont,  u.  s.  684) ;  the 
edict  of  rettitution^  March  6, 1629  (Dumont,  u.  s.  664) ;  and  ths  peace  of 
Proffue^  May  80,  1686  (Dumont,  YI.  1,  88),  between  the  Emperor  and  ths 
Elector  of  Saxony,  to  which  last  nearly  all  the  Qerman  estates  ere  long 
acceded,  thus  abandoning  the  war  and  the  cause  of  the  Swedes.  The  edict 
^  reetitution  was  an  interpretation,  given  by  the  Emperor^s  arbitrary  act, 
to  the  treaties  of  Passau  and  of  Augsburg,  to  the  effect  that  all  ecclesiasti- 
oal  property,  seized  by  the  Protestant  estates  since  the  year  1662,  should 
be  restored ;  that  Oatholio  princes  had  the  right  of  requiring  tlceir  Prot 
wtant  sabjeets  to  oonform  to  their  religion  or  of  sending  them  out  ol 
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tbeir  territories ;  and  that  the  peaoe  did  not  inolade  anj  Pttitestants,  tx- 
oept  those  who  adhered  to  the  Oonfession  of  Aagsbnrg  rum  variata,  that 
ezclading  the  Reformed  or  Oalvinists.  The  peace  of  Prague^  on  the 
other  hand,  virtually  gave  into  the  hands  of  the  Protestant  estates  all 
immejiate  property  which  they  had  appropriated  Irfore^  and  all  mediate 
or  immediate  which  they  had  appropriated  eince  the  religions  peace,  bj 
eonoeding  to  them  the  control  and  nse  of  it  for  forty  years,  etc 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (Dnmont  VI.  1, 
460,  469  in  French, — ^for  the  original  Latin  see  Ghillany,  manual  diplom.  I« 
1-100)  were  in  brief  these : 

1.  Sweden,  as  a  satisfaction  for  restoring  places  occupied  in  the  war, 
received  hither  Pomerania,  the  isle  of  Rogen,  parts  of  further  Pomeni- 
nia,*viz. :  Stettin,  Garz,  Damm,  Golnow  and  the  isle  of  Wollin,  the  oootm 
of  the  Oder  between  these  places,  the  ^frische  Haff'  and  its  mouths,  etc, 
with  the  expectancy  of  the  rest  of  further  Pomerania,  should  the  males  of 
the  house  of  Brandenburg  become  extinct;  further,  the  archbishopric  of 
Bremen  (the  city  retaining  its  rights  and  immediate  relation  to  the  em- 
pire), the  bishopric  of  Werden,  the  town  and  port  of  Wismar  with  various 
appurtenances.  These  were  to  continue  parts  of  the  Empire,  of  whi<^ 
the  King  of  Sweden,  as  Duke  of  Bremen,  Werden  and  Pomerania,  Prince 
of  RUgen,  and  Lord  of  Wismar,  was  to  become  a  member  with  three 
votes  in  the  Diet ;  with  the  privilege  of  supreme  jurisdiction  on  condition' 
of  erecting  a  court  of  highest  instance  within  the  territory, — ^whioh  waa 
established  at  Wismar ; — with  the  power  of  choosing  between  the  Aulio 
Council  and  the  Imperial  Chamber,  in  case  suits  should  be  brought  against 
Sweden  touching  these  German  territories;  and  with  the  right  of  founding 
a  University,  for  which  Greifswald  was  afterward  selected  (peace  of  Os- 
nabrtlck,  Art.  X). — To  the  Swedish  ta*oops  five  million  rix  dollars  were  to 
be  paid  by  the  Empire  (Art.  XYI),  and  a  secret  article  bound  the  Emperor 
to  pay  to  Sweden  600,000  rix  dollars,  and  determined  the  mode  of 
payment. 

2.  To  France  were  ceded  the  bishoprics  of  Metz,  Xoul  and  Verdun, 
the  town  of  Pignerol  (see  treaty  of  Cherasco),  Breisach,  the  landgravate 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Alsace,  the  Sundgau,  the  prefecture  or  "  landvogtei  ** 
of  ten  imperial  towns  in  Alsace,  and  the  right  to  occupy  the  fortress  of 
Philippsbnrg.    The  ceded  places  in  Alsace,  the  Sundgau  and  the  prefectore 
were  to  pertain  to  the  Crown  of  France  fore/eer  and  to  he  incorporated  vtith  Om 
dominione  (peace  of  MUnst.  §70^  76).    Tet  a  later  article  of  this  peace, 
(§  87)  binds  the  King  of  France  to  leave  the  bishops  of  Basel  and  of  Stras 
burg,  with  all  estates  in  either  Alsace  holding  immediately  of  the  Empirci 
the  ten  imperial  towns  before  mentioned,  etc.,  "  in  that  liberty  and  posses 
■Ion  of  immediacy  toward  the  Empire  which  they  had  before  ezgoyed.** 
For  the  que^Abiu  wJ^ieh  grew  out  of  these  artidea,  see  De  Garden,  L  Sit 
228. 
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8.  A  general  amnestj  ranning  baols:  to  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  a 
restitation  of  the  state  of  things  in  1624  among  the  e^^tates  of  the  Empire 
were  agreed  apon.  Bnt  in  express  terms  a  nnmber  of  the  German  Statet 
had  territory  confirmed  to  them,  or  granted  by  way  of  compeneatioa 
Thns  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  for  his  territory  ceded  to  Sweden 
were  assigned  the  bishoprics  of  Minden,  Halberstadt  and  Gamin,  and 
archbishopric  cf  Magdeburg  or  rather  the  greater  part  of  its  territory, 
after  the  rights  of  its  present  administrator,  the  Dnke  of  Saxony,  should 
ceaae.  It  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussian  House  not  until  1660. 
WhatOTcr  power  of  collation  within  the  bishopric  of  Oamin  the  Dukes  of 
hither  Pomerania  formerly  had  was  to  go  to  Sweden,  but  the  patronage 
held  by  the  former  dukes  of  fiirther  Pomerania,  the  episcopal  territory, 
and  the  part  of  further  Pomerania  not  secured  to  Sweden,  were  to  g6  to 
Brandenburg.  Again,  to  Mecklenburg,  in  lieu  of  Wismar,  were  given  the 
episcopal  territories  of  Sohwerin  and  Ratzeburg  with  two  commanderies, 
or  benefices  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  within  the  Duchy,  Mirau  and 
Nemeran,  the  latter  being  put  into  the  hands  of  the  line  of  Gustrow,  the 
rest  into  those  of  Sohwerin.  Further,  to  Brnnswick-LUneburg,  as  a  compen* 
sation  for  rights  renounced  to  Sweden,  Brandenburg  and  Mecklenburg,  was 
given,  together  with  the  monastic  foundations  of  Walkenried  and  Grdnin- 
gen,  etc.,  the  perpetual  alternate  succession  in  the  bishopric  of  Osnabr&ck. 
After  the  decease  of  the  present  bishop,  a  Protestant  one  was  to  be  elected 
from  the  houses  of  Brunswick,  during  whose  office  the  archbishop  of 
Oologne  was  to  exercise  episcopal  rights,  as  metropolitan,  but  over  Oatho- 
lics  only.  The  house  of  Hesse-Oassel  received  the  abbey  of  Her^ifeld  or 
Hirschfeld,  as  a  secular  principality  with  the  sovereignty  over  Schaumburg 
and  other  territory  formerly  claimed  by  the  bishop  of  Minden,  an  indem- 
nity in  money  of  600,000  thalers,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  its  claims 
to  a  share  in  the  inheritance  of  Marburg  (treaty  of  Osnab.,  Art  XI- 
XV). 

4.  The  exiled  and  despoiled  house  of  the  Electors  Palatine  recovered 
the  lower  Palatinate,  with  the  right  of  reversion  to  the  upper ;  and  an 
eighth  electorate  was  erected  in  its  fuTor,  the  old  dignity  of  Elector  Pala- 
tine and  the  upper  Palatinate  remaining  with  Bavaria  until  the  expiration 
of  its  ducal  line.  So  also  the  outlawed  or  expelled  princes  of  Wtir« 
temberg,  Baden,  Nassau,  etc.,  were  restored  to  their  pristine  state  (Art» 
IV). 

5.  Switzerland,  long  independent  and  disconnected  from  the  Empire  \u 
fact,  was  acknowledged  to  be  such  in  right. 

6.  The  Emperor  was  to  be  governed  by  the  votes  of  the  diet, — which 
war  thus  oonceded  to  be  more  than  an  advisory  body, — ^in  all  matters  per- 
tail  ing  to  war,  peace,  legislation,  etc.  The  members  of  the  diet  obtained 
Ihe  right  not  only  of  contracting  alliances  among  themselves  but  witL 
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foreign  princes  also,  provided  no  preyadioe  oame  thereby  to  thb  £mptt*oi 
and  the  Empire,— an' unmeaning  olanae,  which  oould  not  prevent  the  eflTecl 
of  this  vast  concession  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Emperor  and  the  nnity 
of  the  Empire  very  greatly.  The  imperial  conrt  was  to  have  memliers  of 
boili  religions  in  nearly  equal  nnmbers ;  that  is,  two  Oatholic  presidents 
and  twenty-six  assessors,  two  presidents  of  the  Angsbnrg  Confession,  ap 
pointed  by  the  Emperor,  and  twenty-fonr  asseesors.  If  the  opinions  ot 
the  court  were  divided  according  to  the  religions  faith  of  the  members,  a 
case  was  to  go  up  to  the  Diet  (Art.  VIII.,  Art.  V.,^68). 

7.  Among  the  provisions  affecting  Religion,  the  most  important  are  the 
following: — 1.  The  religions  freedom,  guaranteed  in  the  treaty  of  Passan 
and  in  the  religious  peace  of  Angoburg,  was  confirmed  to  the  Lntherans, 
and 'extended  to  the  Reformed  or  Oalvinist«.  But  no  other  form  of  reli* 
gion  besides  these  and  the  Oatholic  was  to  be  tolerated  in  the  Empire  (Art 
v.,  S  I,  Art.  VII).  2.  The  re$ervatum  ecclmoMtieum  of  the  earlier  treaties 
was  replaced  by  a  rule  making  the  year  1624  the  normal  year  for  the  par- 
pose  of  deciding  which  confession  should  have  the  control  over  eoolesiastical 
properties :  that  is,  a  benefice,  held  by  a  Oatholic  or  Proteittant  in  January, 
1694,  should  remain  in  perpetuity  attached  to  the  same  religion  (Art.  V., 
§  2).  Bur  in  the  Palatinate,  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  etc.,  by  the  act  of  am- 
nesty (Art  IV.,  §§  6,  24,  26)  all  things  were  to  be  restored  to  the  con- 
dition which  existed  before  tlie  '  Bohemian  movements,'  t.  e.,  the  year 
1618  was  the  normal  year  for  the  Elector  Palatine  and  his  allies,  the  old 
religious  constitution  of  whose  territories  would  otherwise  have  been 
wholly  altered.  The  Protestants  long  insisted  on  1618  as  the  normil  year, 
but  as  most  of  the  oounterreforms  in  the  Emperor^s  hereditary  dominions 
took  place  between  this  year  and  1 624,  he  would  not  yield,  and  the  Swedes 
gave  way.  This  suppressed  the  Reformation  in  Bohemia  and  a  large  pan 
of  Southern  Germany.  Moreover,  as  the  amnesty  (Art.  IV.  §§  62,  58), 
conceded  to  subjects  of  Austria,  included  no  restoration  of  their  confiscated 
estates,  their  condition  was  a  very  hard  one.  An  exception  however  was 
made  in  favor  of  certain  of  the  higher  Silesion  nobility,  and  of  the  town 
of  Breslau :  though  subjects  of  Austria,  these  were  allowed  to  retain  such 
rights  of  Protesaut  worship  as  they  enjoyed  before  the  war.  Other 
nobles  of  Silesia  and  of  lower  Austria  with  their  subjects,  adherents  of 
the  Augsburg  confession,  had  the  right  of  private  worship  and  could  no( 
be  oofnpelled  to  emigrate.  Three  Lutheran  churches  were  to  be  allowed 
In  Silesia  (Art.  V.,  §§  88,  89, 40).  8.  If  a  holder  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice 
ihould  change  his  religion,  he  was  to  vacate  his  benefice  without  restoring 
the  former  fruits  of  it,  or  losing  his  honor  or  good  name.  4.  If  any  terri- 
torial sovereign  should  change  his  religion  (as  from  the  Lutheran  to  the 
Reformed),  or  acquire  sovereignty  over  a  land  where  another  cvltun  was 
Mtablished,  he  oould  there  only  enjoy  his  own  domeitlo  worship,  without 
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baving  tho  power  of  altering  the  existing  church,  or  filling  the  oJQIiccs  witt 
persons  of  his  own  faith.  If  a  community  should  go  over  to  the  religion 
of  the  new  tjovereign,  it  might  do  so  unhindered,  but  the  old  state  of  things 
m  school  and  church  must  continue  (Art.  YIL,  §§1i  2).  6.  The  jus  re* 
fonnandi  of  the  old  treaties  was  renewed  to  all  the  immediate  estates  of 
the  Empire,  but  the  following  limitations  were  imposed  on  its  exercise : 
Subjects  differing  in  religion  from  their  sovereign,  and  holding  eo- 
^esiastical  goods  in  any  part  of  1624,  were  secured  in  possession  of 
^jhe  same.  Those  who  had  enjoyed  the  right  of  public  or  of  housa 
worship,  in  any  part  of  1624.  were  to  retain  the  right,  and  were 
secured  in  all  things  incidental  to  it.  Those  subjects,  of  sovereigns 
of  a  different  religion,  who  had  neither  the  public  nor  the  do- 
mestic exercise  of  their  religion  at  the  time  aforesaid,  or  who  should 
change  their  religion  after  the  peace,  had  liberty  of  conscience  and  the 
civil  advantages  of  other  citizens  guaranteed  to  them.  This  toleration 
consisted  in  the  free  exercise  of  private  devotions,  the  public  exercise  of 
their  religion  in  the  vicinity,  if  they  were  near  places  of  worship,  and  in 
the  right  of  sending  their  children  to  schools  abroad,  or  of  employing  in- 
structors at  home,  of  their  own  faith.  They  might  however  be  compelled 
to  emigrate,  or  might  emigrate  of  their  own  accord.  In  this  ca*«e  they 
should  be  free  to  dispose  of  their  own  estates,  and  if  required  to  leave 
their  homes,  a  term  of  several  years  was  to  be  granted  to  them  for  this 
purpose  (Art.  V.,  §§  36,  37,  89, 40). 

The  peace  of  Westphalia,  says  Wheaton  (Hist.,  part  1,  at  the  beginning), 
**  established  the  equality  of  the  three  religious  communities  of  Oatholios, 
Lutherans,  and  Calvinists,  in  Germany,  and  sought  to  oppose  a  perpetual 
barrier  to  further  religious  innovations  and  secularizations  of  ecclesiastical 
property.  At  the  same  tfme,  it  rendered  the  states  of  the  Empire  almost 
independent  of  the  Emperor^  its  federal  head.  It  a*^rested  the  progress  of 
Germany  toward  national  unity  under  the  Catholic  banner,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  subsequent  development  of  the  power  of  Prassia, — the  child 
of  the  Reformation, — which  thus  became  the  natural  bead  of  the  Protestant 
party,  and  the  [)olitical  rival  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which  last  still  main- 
tained its  ancient  position  as  the  temporal  chief  of  the  Catholic  body.  It 
introduced  two  foreign  elements  into  the  internal  constitution  of  the  Em- 
pire.— France  and  Sweden,  as  guarantees  of  the  peace,  and  Swed^^n  as  a 
member  of  the  federal  body, — ^thns  giving  to  these  two  powers  a  perpetual 
right  of  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany.  It  reserved  to  the 
individual  states  the  liberty  of  forming  alliances  among  themselves,  as  weU 
as  with  foreign  powers,  for  their  preservation  and  security,  provided  these 
alliances  were  not  directe4p  against  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire,  nor  con 
trsry  to  the  pnl>lic  peace  and  that  of  Westphalia.  This  libert  contributed 
to  render  the  federative  system  of  Germany  a  new  security  for  tlie  genera? 
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balance  of  Enropean  power.  Tlie  Germanio  bod j  thus  pl& ^ed  in  the  oentn 
of  Europe,  served,  bj  its  compositioD,  in  which  so  many  politicid  and  reli- 
gions interests  were  combined,  to  maintain  the  independence  and  tranquil- 
litj  of  all  the  neighboring  states.** 

1648,  Jan.  80.  While  the  peace  of  Westphalia  was  still  in  agitation, 
Spain  and  Holland  made  a  separate  peaee  at  Miinster.  Bj  this  treat j.  (1.) 
the  freedom  and  sovereignty  of  the  United  Provinces  were  recognized.  (2.) 
Each  party  retained  the  places  in  its  possession.  Thus  Holland  gained 
Hois4e-Duo  or  Hertogenbusoh,  Bergen-op-Zoom  with  Breda  in  Brabant, 
Halst,  Axel,  etc.,  in  Flanders,  certain  joint  rights  in  Limburg,  eta  (3.)  The 
Scheldt  and  certain  water-conrses  connected  with  it  were  closed,  by  whidi 
Antwerp  declined.  (4.)  Places  won  by  the  Dutch  from  Portugal  were 
renounced  by  Spain.  Important  commercial  concessions  were  made  to 
Holland  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  (Dnmont,  VI.  1,  429,  in  French.) 

1659,  Nov.  7.  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  ended  a  twenty  years'  war 
Detween  France  and  Spain  connected  with  the  long  war  in  Germany.  This 
peace  was  negotiated  in  an  island  of  the  Bidassoa,  by  the  ministers  of  the 
two  kingdoms  in  person,  Louis  de  Haro  and  Cardinal  Mazarin.  By  this 
peace  the  Prince  of  Oondd  was  re^tablished  in  bis  estates  and  honors, — 
receiving  however  the  government  of  Burgundy  instead  of  that  of  Guienne ; 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine  received  his  duchy  again,  giving  up  Moyenvic,  the 
duchy  of  Bar  and  the  county  of  Clermont,  and  allowing  free  transit  for  tho 
troops  of  France ;  the  dukes  of  Modena  and  Savoy,  allies  of  France,  were 
restored  to  the  state  they  had  been  in  before  the  war;  and  the  Prince  of 
Monaco  was  to  be  put  in  possession  of  his  estates  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Spanish  king,  with  the  liberty  of  alienating  them,  etc.  France  received 
by  tliis  treaty  Artois,  except  St.  Omer  and  Aire,  with  places  in  Flanders, 
Hainault  and  Luxemburg;  and  on  the  borders  of  Spain  the  counties  of 
Konssillon  and  Conflans,  except  the  parts  lying  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  a 
portion  of  Cerdagne  in  those  moimtains  looking  toward  France.  It  was 
stipulated  that  no  aid  should  be  given  by  France  to  Portugal,  which  Spain 
hoped  to  resubjugate.  Finally  the  marriHge  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Infanta 
of  Spain,  Maria  Theresa,  was  agreed  upon  in  this  treaty,  and  in  a  special 
contract  of  the  same  date ;  and  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Infanta,  for  her- 
self and  the  issue  she  might  have  by  the  French  king,  in  consideration  of  a 
dowry  of  500  000  gold  crowns,  should  renounce  before  marriage  for  her- 
self, and  conjointly  with  him  after  marriage,  all  right  of  nuccesdon  to  ths 
crown  of  Spain.  (Dumont,  VI.  2,  264-292.)  This  treaty  added  to  the 
advantages  gained  by  France  in  the  treaty  of  Mtinster,  and  her  ascendencv 
In  Europe  wan  now  secured. 

1660,  May  8  and  June  6.  Treaty  of  OH va  viear  Dantzig  between  the 
King  of  Poland  of  the  honse  of  Wasa  in  the  elder  branch  with  his  allien,  and 
the  King  of  Sweden ;  and  treaty  of  Copenhiagen  between  the  kings  of  Den 
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mark  and  Sweden.  By  the  first  the  Polish  king  renonnoed  for  himself  acd 
his  line  all  claim  to  Sweden,  Finland,  etc.,  recovered  snpremacj  over  Gonr- 
land  and  certain  towns,  Marienhnrg,  Elbing,  etc.,  an(]  gave  np  to  Sweden 
Esthonia  and  Livonia  in  great  part.  The  dnchy  of  Prussia  was  entirdj 
severed  from  Poland's  suzerainty  in  favor  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 
The  treaty  of  Copenhagen  confirmed  in  part  that  of  Roetskild  (or  Rot- 
•ohild,  March  8, 1558.  Dumont,  VI.  2,  205).  The  provinces  of  Hallaud, 
Bchonen,  Bleckingen,  the  islet  of  Hween,  Bahus  and  its  precinct  wer« 
secured  to  Sweden,  which  restored  to  Denmark  the  island  f>f  Bornholm 
and  Drontheim  in  Norway,  conquered  in  the  war,  and  renounced  its  daime 
to  the  county  of  Delmenhorst  and  Ditmarseh  in  Germany.  Arrangements 
were  made  also  with  regard  to  the  right^f  passage  through  the  Sound  and 
the  Belt.  Of  the  treaty  of  Oliva.  France  was  a  guarantee ;  of  the  treaty  of 
Oopenhagen,  France,  England,  Holland. 


Treaties  of  the  Aob  of  Louis  XIV. 

1667,  July  31.  Treaties  of  Breda  between  England  and  France,  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  England  and  Denmark.  England  restored  to  France 
Acadia  (Nova  Scotia),  and  recovered  Antigua,  Montserrat,  and  the  English 
part  of  St.  Christopher^s  in  the  West  Indies.  Between  England  and  Hol- 
land the  status  quo  of  May  20,  1667,  determined  in  regard  to  the  acquisi- 
tions they  might  have  made  from  one  another  in  the  war.  By  this  rule 
England  retained  New  Netherlands  (New  York),  and  Holland,  Surinam. 
Another  article  of  great  importance  for  Holland  modified  the  English  navi- 
gati  *n  act  of  1651,  in  such  sort  tliat  merchandise  coming  down  ihe  Rhine 
could  be  imported  into  England  in  Dutch  vessels.  (Dumont,  VII.  1,  40-66.) 

1668,  Jan.  23.  Triple  alliance  between  England,  Holland  and  Sweden 
in  order  to  promote  a  peace  between  France  and  Spain.  (Dumont,  u.  s. 
68-70.)  In  May  of  the  same  year  peace  was  concluded  between  France 
and  Spain,  at  Aix-la-Ohapelle,  by  which  places,  taken  by  the  French  in  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  were  retained, — Charleroi,  Binche,  Ath,  Douay, 
Toumay,  Oudenarde,  Lille,  Armentidres,  Oourtray,  Bruges,  Furnes,  the 
fort  of  Soarpe ; — and  Franche  Oomt6  was  restored  to  Spain. 

1668,  Feb.  28.  Treaty  of  Lisbon  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  England 
acting  as  mediator  and  guarantee.  The  independence  of  Portugal  ii 
virtually  acknowledged  by  Spain's  making  a  treaty ;  and  all  territory, 
except  Oeuta  in  Africa,  is  restored.  (Duraont,  VII.  1.  70.) 

1678-9.  Peace  of  Nymwegen  (Nimeguen),  ending  the  Dutch  war,  tlie 
parties  in  which  had  been  France,  England,  Sweden,  some  of  the  smaller 
states  of  the  Empire  on  the  one  hand,  and  Holland,  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, Spain,  the  Emperor,  Denmark,  and  some  of  the  smaller  German 
states  on  the  other.    The  English  kinf"  (Charles  II.)  wa^  forced  by  tlii 
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Parlf/unent  to  make  peace  with  the  Dntch  in  1674,  and  a  cl(«e  a'liaaoc 
between  the  two  powers  wa>i  arranged  at  Westminster  (March  &  1678)« 
Tho  treaties  made  at  Nimegaen  \iere  thoi^e  of  Holland  with  Franc<:,  Aug> 
10.  1678,  of  Spain  wiih  France,  Sept.  17  of  the  same  year,  of  the  £mperf>r 
with  France,  and  also  with  Sweden,  Feb.  6,  1679.  and  of  Holland  with 
Sweden,  Oct.  12,  1679.  Denmark  treated  with  France  at  Fontainebleao, 
Sep..  -2,  in79,  and  with  Sweden  at  Land,  Sept.  26,  1679.  The  Elector  oi 
Brandenb'.irg  made  a  treaty  with  France  and  Sweden  at  St.  Germaiii-eii- 
Laye.  June  29,  1679, — not  to  mention  other  less  important  tranBactioii& 
(Dumont,  VII.  1,  851,  etc.)  In  this  general  pacification,  (1.)  Holland  had 
restored  to  her  ail  the  places  taken  by  the  French  in  the  war;  and  by  a 
separate  article  restitution  was  tP  be  made  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  of 
Orange  and  other  estates  in  the  dominions  of  the  French  king.  (2.)  Spain 
got  back  in  the  Netherlands,  Oharleroi,  Binche,  Oadenarde,  Ath,  Oonriray 
(see  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1668),  the  land  beyond  the  Menae,  Ghent^ 
the  fort  of  Bode nh us,  the  district  of  Waes ;  also  the  town  and  duchy  of  Lim- 
burg,  the  towns  of  Leuve  and  St  Ghilain,  and  in  Catalonia  the  town  of  Puy- 
cerda.  Spain  ceded  to  France  all  Franche  Oomt6,  Valenciennes,  Cambray 
and  the  Oambr^sis,  Aire,  Poperingen,  St.  Omer,  Ypem  (Ypres),  etc.  (8.) 
The  Emperor  ceded  to  France  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgan,  with  right  of  road 
from  Breisach,  recovered  Philippsburg  for  the  Empire  (see  treaty  of  West- 
phalia\  procured  the  restoration  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  to  his  duchy  and 
estates,  yet  only  on  the  most  onerous  conditions,  and  engaged  to  put  the 
Farstenburg  princes  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  before  tlie  war.  As 
regards  its  eastern  borders,  France  had  a  very  great  advantage  by  these 
treaties,  especially  at  the  cost  of  Spain.  (4.)  Sweden  recovered  what  Den* 
mark  had  conquered,  Wismar.  the  isle  of  Rilgen,  etc.,  and  the  Danes  engaxed 
to  restore  the  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp  to  his  state  before  the  war. 
Sweden  moreover  recovered  what  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  had  con- 
quered from  her  in  hither  Pomerania.  but  gave  up  the  lands  beyond  the 
Oder,  except  the  towns  of  Dam  and  Go  1  now.  (See  peace  of  Westphalia.) 

1697,  Sept.  20,  and  Oct  30.  Peace  of  Ryswick,  made  at  a  palace  near 
the  Hague,  and  closing  a  war  of  almost  ten  years^  duration,  often  called 
the  war  of  Orleans,  between  France  and  the  principal  powers  of  Europe. 
Soon  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  Louis  XIV.,  by  means  of  courts  erected 
for  the  purpose  ^  reunited,'  as  it  was  called,  to  his  kingdom  parts  of  the 
adjoining  foreign  territory,  seized  Strasburg  in  1681,  and  committed  othei* 
flagitious  acts  of  aggression.  Leagues  were  formed  against  him,  but 
amounted  to  nothing,  until  in  1686,  at  Augsburg,  many  of  the  Germai? 
powers  concluded  one  for  mutual  protection,  which  was  signed  at  Vienna 
in  1687.  The  next  year  Lc  lis  began  open  war  by  invading  the  Empire, 
nrgiug  as  his  pretexts  besides  this  league  the  claim  of  his  sister-in-law,  the 
Daehees  of  Orleans,  to  the  allodial  property  of  her  brother  wh  >  was  tbt 
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Imt  ni^Jo  of  the  Simmern  branch  of  Electors  Palatiae,  aft  ako  the  iDdignitiea 
ofTe'ed  &>  him  in  the  dispnted  election  of  the  archbishop  at  Cologne.  To 
oppose  him  an  alliance  was  condnded  between  Holland  and  the  Emperor 
and  Empire  at  Vienna,  May  12,  1089,  to  which  England  under  William  III 
and  Spain  afterward  acceded,  with  whom  the  Dake  of  Savoy  and  tbe 
King  of  Denmark  acted  in  concert.  The  parties  engaged  to  treat  with  Lonis 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  treatia*«  of  Westphalia  and  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  procure 
the  restora'ion  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  to  his  rights  in  foil,  and, — in  a  sep- 
arate article, — t  o  secure  to  the  Emperor  and  his  heirs  tbe  succession  in  Spain, 
if  Charles  U.  should  die  childless.  (Dumont,  YII.  2,  229-230,  241,  267.) 

The  peace  of  Ryswick  consisted  of  treaties  of  France  with  England, 
Spain,  Holland  and  the  Emperor  and  Empire,  with  which  last  peace  was 
not  effected  until  Oct.  80,  1697.  (Dumont,  Vll.  2,  899,  408,  881,  421.)  (1.) 
England  and  France  mutually  restored  what  had  been  taken  in  the  war, 
«  William  of  Orange  was  acknowledged  to  be  lawful  king  of  Great  Britam, 
and  Louis  promised  not  to  help  his  enemies,  i. «.,  James  II.  (2.)  To  Spam 
France  restored  all  the  *  reunions'  made  since  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  82 
places  excepted,  together  with  the  conquests  of  the  war.  (8.;  l.oUaud 
returned  Pondichery  in  India  to  the  French  East  India  company  anu 
received  valuable  commercial  privileges  from  France.  (4.)  The  French 
king  gave  up  all  his  *■  reunions '  made  from  the  Empire,  exerpt  in  A  hacc^ 
which  lost  henceforth  all  connection  with  the  Empire,  nnd  became  an  inte- 
gral part  of  France.  Another  article  gave  up  Strasburg  expressly  tu 
France ;  others  still  ceded  Breisach  and  Freiburg  to  the  Emperor,  Philipps- 
burg  to  the  Empire  (see  peace  of  Westphalia),  restored  the  duchy  of 
ZweibrQcken  (Deuxponts)  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  as  Count  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  and  Mampelgard  (Montbeliard)  to  Wiirt^mberg,  etc.,  provided  for 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine  on  the  terms  granted  to  his  father  by  France  in  1670, 
reinstated  the  Cardinal  FOrstenburg  in  his  bishopric  of  Strasburg  and  other 
rights,  rased  a  number  of  forts,  declared  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine  free, 
etc. — An  earlier  treaty  of  Aug.  29,  1696,  between  France  and  Savoy,  was 
confirmed  in  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  which  Louis  agreed  to  give  back 
Pignerol  (see  peace  of  Westphalia,  peace  of  Cherasco).  with  its  fortifica- 
tions demolished,  and  to  restore  the  cont^uests  of  the  war.  (Dumont,  VII.  2, 
868,  388,  art.  16  of  treaty  with  Holland.) 

In  the  fonrth  article  of  tbe  treaty  with  the  Emperor  restoring  the  con- 
quests and  reunions  outside  of  Alsace  (Dumont,  YII.  2,  422),  occurs  thit 
clause :  ^^  religione  tamen  Catholioa  Romana  in  locis  sic  restitntis  in  statu 
quo  nunc  est  remanente."  During  the  French  occupation  of  these  districts, 
ProtestantiBm  had  been  suppressed  by  force.  The  Proiestants  protected 
against  this  peace  on  this  account,  and  cluimed  that  it  violated  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  on  the  basis  of  which  it  was  made.  The  Diet,  however,  ratified 
It,  Kov.  26, 1 697.  but  added  in  a  postscript  that  the  Catholics  would  make  nc 
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006  of  this  olfl  186  agaiuBt  the*  Protestants.  The  claase,  nioreorer,  was  laid 
to  relate  onlj  to  certain  churches  endowed  by  Loais  XIV.  The  Emparoi 
oonfirmed  the  vote  of  the  Diet  in  ratification  of  the  peace,  bat  pas^sed  ovet 
the  postscript  in  silence.  Soon  afterward  the  French  minister  claimed  thai 
the  clause  related  to  churches  in  1,922  places,  where  the  chaplains  of  regi- 
ments passing  through  had  said  mass. 

1698.  First  partition  treaty,  concluded  at  the  Hague,  Oct.  11,  between 
William  III.  of  England,  Holland,  and  Louis  XIV.  In  expectation  of  the 
dei;th  of  Oharles  Ilrof  Spain — the  last  Hapsburger — without  heirs,  William, 
doubting  his  ability  to  prevent  Spain  from  coming  under  the  control  of 
France,  consents  to  a  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  In  general,  N»- 
pies  and  Sicily  were  assigned  to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  the  duchy  of  Milan 
to  the  Archduke  Oharles  of  Austria,  second  son  of  the  Emperor,  and  Spain, 
with  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  the  foreign  dependencies,  to  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.     Pumont,  VII.  2,  442.) 

The  young  Bavarian  prince  died  Feb.  8, 1699,  at  the  age  of  six.  A  new 
treaty  of  partition  between  the  same  powers  (London,  March  13,  the  Hague, 
March  25,  1700)  provided  in  general  that  Naples,  Sicily,  the  duchies  of 
Lorraine  and  Bar,  should  go  to  the  Dauphin ;  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  should 
be  transferred  to  the  duchy  of  Milan ;  the  crown  of  Spain,  the  Netherlands 
and  Indies  should  fall  to  the  Archduke  Charles.  (Dumont,  n.  s.  477.) 
For  the  claims  or  want  of  claims  of  the  parties  obtruded  upon  Spain  by 
these  treaties,  comp.  Garden,  U.  220  ff. ;  Smyth,  mod.  hist.,  lecture  xxiii. 
No  grosser  instance  of  intervention  is  to  be  found  in  history,  unless  it  be 
the  partition  of  Poland. 

1699,  Jan.  26.  Peace  of  Oarlowitz,  consisting  of  a  treaty  of  tlie  Sultan 
for  a  twenty-five  years^  truce  with  the  Emperor,  of  a  treaty  of  the  same 
with  the  King  of  Poland,  and  of  one  with  Venice  negotiated  by  the  ambas- 
sadors  of  the  two  other  Ohristian  powers.  Prince  Eugene  having  annihi- 
lated the  Turkish  army  atZentha,  Sept.  11,  1697,  the  Sultan  acknowledged 
Transylvania  to  be  an  Austrian  province,  and  agreed  that  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Danube  should  separate  his  dominions  from  Hungary,  ete. 
Venice  retained  possession  of  what  it  held  in  Greece  except  Lepanto,  and 
In  Dalmatia, — where  the  limits  were  fixed  by  a  series  of  forts  ceded  to  th6 
Republic, — Oastel  Novo  and  Bisano,  near  Oattaro,  remained  Venetian. 
(Dumon ,  VII.  2,  448-458.) 

1713  and  1714.  Treaties  of  UTRECHT  and  of  RASTADT,  ending  tha 
war  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  which  began  in  1701.  Oharles  IL 
of  Spain  had  made  a  testament  in  favor  of  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria 
as  his  successor,  before  the  death  of  that  boy  in  1609.  Afterward  he  in> 
clined  to  the  jVrchduke  Charles  of  Austria,  and  made  a  will  to  tliat  effect, 
but  as  Austria  delayed  consenting  to  fulfil  the.conditions,  he  was  persuaded 
by  the  Freuch  party  $f  his  court  to  burn  the  will,  and  to  bestow  the  crgwi 
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open  Philip,  dake  of  Aiyon,  seoond  son  of  the  Dauphin  of  Franoe,  or  Id 
oa^e  of  his  death  without  heirs  or  his  elevation  to  the  throne  in  his  owv 
coantry,  npon  his  next  brother,  the  Dake  of  Berrj,  and  so  in  succession  on 
the  Archdake  Charles,  and  on  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  his  children  who 
were  descended  from  the  sister  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  At  all  events,  the 
Spanish  monarchy  was  to  be  kept  entire. 

The  King  of  Spain  died  Nov.  1,  1700,  and  Louis  XIV.  di  cided,  a  few 
ireeks  afterward,  to  accept  the  testament  for  his  grandson,  although  in  the 
ftpring  of  the  same  year  he  had  been  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  partition,  not 
feo  speak  of  the  renunciations  made  in  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  (See 
that  treaty.)  England  and  other  states  at  first  recognized  the  Bourbon  in 
the  way  of  ceremony  as  king  of  Spain ;  but  Louis  having  avoided  giving  a 
guaranty  that  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  should  be  kept  apart,  having 
also  on  the  death  of  James  II.  of  England  (Sept.  16,  1701),  in  violation  of 
the  peace  of  Ryswick,  acknowledged  his  son  as  king  of  England,  a  war  waa 
inevitable,  which  the  death  of  William  III.  (March  8,  1702)  could  not  pre- 
vent. An  understanding  between  William,  who  was  the  centre  of  the  op- 
position  to  France,  and  the  Emperor,  led  to  the  grand  alliance^  formed 
8ept.  7,  1701,  to  which  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  the  Emperor  were  the 
original  parties ;  and  to  which,  afterward,  Denmark,  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg (or  king  of  Prussia),  Portugal,  Sweden  the  Empire,  Savoy,  etc., 
acceded.  The  niain  points  of  the  alliance  wege,  to  compensate  the  Emper- 
or for  the  loss  of  tlie  Spanish  monarchy,  and  so  to  seize  on  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  two  Sicilies,  and  the  ports  of  Tuscany ; 
to  secure  to  Eng'and  and  Holland  all  the  conquests  they  might  make  in 
Spanish  America;  and  to  make  peace  with  France  only  on  condition  that 
the  two  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  should  nevei'  be  united  The  princi- 
pal allies  of  France  were  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  his  brother  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne.  The  Emperor  invaded  Italy  in  1701.  War  was  de- 
clared by  England.  May  4,  1702. 

The  peace  of  Utrecht  consists  of  separate  treaties  made  by  France  with 
Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Savoy,  and  Holland  (April  11, 1718),  and  by 
Spain  with  Great  Britain  (July  18),  and  with  Savoy  (Aug.  18),  which  were 
followed  by  treaties  of  Spain  with  Hollar.d  (June  26, 1714).  and  with  Portu- 
gal (Feb  6, 1715),  signed  at  the  same  place.  The  treaty  of  Rastadt  (March 
6,  1714),  made  by  the  Emperor,  for  himself  and  the  Empire,  with  France, 
was  modified  slightly  and  finished  at  Baden  in  Switzerland,  Sept.  7,  1714. 

The  most  important  features  of  th^ise  treaties  were  the  following: 

1.  In  her  treaty  witli  Great  Britain  (Duraont,  VIII.  1,  339),  France 
ceded  or  restored  to  that  kingdom  Iludson^s  bay  and  strait,  St.  Kitls,  Nova 
Scotia  (Acadia),  Newfoundland  with  the  adjacent  islands — reserving,  how- 
ever, Oape  Breton  and  the  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence,  witli 
tlie  right  to  oatch  and  dry  fish  on  a  considerable  part  of  the  Newfound* 
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land  coast.  Dnnlurk  is  to  be  dismantled  and  its  harbor  filled  np.  Hit 
^anovorian  sncc^ession,  as  settled  by  Parliament,  is  acknowledged.  The 
reciprocal  renunciations,  by  Pliilip  V'.  of  Spain,  of  the  French  crown  and 
by  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Orleans  of  the  Spanish, 'are  inserted  iii  the 
treaty,  and  it  is  declared  to  be  an  inviolable  law  that  the  t\i'o  crowns  shall  re- 
main separate  and  disunited.— In  a  commercial  treaty  of  the  same  date  i  e- 
tween  the  B&\m  powers  (Dumoot,  u.  s.  345),  it  is  stipulated,  that  between 
the  parties  the  ships  of  each  shall  be  free  to  carry  goods  not  contraband 
and  persons  not  military  p*  rt'iining  to  the  enemies  of  the  other.  The  same 
principle  is  sanctioned  in  the  commercial  treaty  between  France  and  Hal* 
land  of  the  same  date. 

In  the  treaty  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain  (Dnmont,  n.  s.  3H3), 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca  with  Port  Mahon  are  ceded  to  the  latter  power;  the 
perpetual  separation  of  the  French  and  Spanish  crowns  is  solemnly  pledged; 
Spain  engages  not  to  transfer,  to  France  or  any  other  nation,  any  land  or 
lordship  in  America ;  and  Great  Britain  promises,  in  case  the  line  of  Savoy 
shall  die  out,  to  do  her  best  in  order  to  reunite  Sicily  with  Spain.  (See 
treaties  with  Savoy.)  The  12th  article  has  had  an  unhappy  celebrity;  it 
gives  to  a  British  company,  for  the  space  of  thirty  years  from  the  date  of 
the  treaty,  a  contract  (d  pacta  de  el  cusiento  de  n^groa)  for  exclusively  sup* 
plying  Spanish  America  with  negroes,  on  the  same  teims  under  which  the 
French,  i.  «.,  the  French  Giftnea  company,  founded  in  lYOl,  had  acted. 

2.  In  the  treaty  of  France  with  Holland  (Dumont,  n.  s.  366),  France 
engages  to  put  into  the  hands  of  Holland  for  the  purpose  of  being  trans 
ferred  to  the  house  of  Austria,  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  as  they  were  after 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  excei)t  a  part  of  Guelders  ceded  to  Prns^ia,  and 
a  tract  in  Luxemburg  or  Limburg  to  be  formed  into  a  principality  for  the 
Princess  Orsini, — which  Inst  arrangement,  however,  through  the  opposition 
of  Austria,  never  took  effect.  Of  the  French  Netherlands,  Tonrnay,  Fum€«, 
and  their  districts,  Ypres,  Poperingen,  etc.,  were  ceded  on  like  terras 
to  Holland.  France  engaged  to  make  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  abandtin  any 
claim  he  had  to  the  Low  Countries  from  an  earlier  Spanish  cession  of  1702 
and  1712;  but  the  town  and  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  Namur  and  its  county, 
and  Charleroi,  were  to  be  under  hi-«  sovereii^nty  until  he  should  be  restond 
to  his  estates  and  dignities  in  Germany.  The  separation  of  the  crowns  of 
Spain  }ind  France  was  pledged  both  in  this  treaty  and  in  the  later  one  of 

Spain  with  Holland  (Dumont,  u.  s.  427),  which  was  dehiyed  by  the  schen:tt 

» 

of  the  Princess  Orsini,  who  ruled  Phil'p  V.,  to  get  for  herself  a  sovereignty 
in  the  Netherlands.  In  this  treaty  Spain  engaged  to  keep  all  other  national 
except  the  Dutch  from  trading  with  the  Spanish  East  Indies. 

8.  The  treaties  with  Portugal  are  of  less  importance.  (Dumont,  u.  & 
853,  444.)  France  renounces  in  favor  of  Portugal  all  right  to  the  trad 
called  the  Cap  dn  Nord  between  the  Amazon  and  the  Vincent  Pinson  or 
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Japoo,  aad  admits  that  the  two  shores  of  the  Amazon  and  the  right  to  navi< 
gate  it  helong  to  that  state.  Spain  cedes  to  Portugal  the  territory  and 
colon  J  of  S.  Sacramento  on  the  north  shore  of  the  La  I*lata. 

4.  France  cedes  to  the  king  of  Prassia,  in  virtue  of  power  received  from 
Sp^in,  Upper  or  Spanish  Guelders,  and  admits  his  right  to  the  principality 
cf  Neufchatel  (or  Neuenburg)  and  Valengin  in  Switzerland.  He,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  re. .ounces  all  his  pretensions  to  the  principality  of  Orange  and 
its  dependent  lands  in  France,  but  may  bear  the  arms  and  title.  (Dnmont, 
u.  a.  356.) 

5.  Spain  (Dumont,  n.  s.  401)  confirms  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  the  island 
of  Sicily — ^already  ceded  by  a  special  instrument  made  at  Madrid,  Jnne  10, 
1713.  (Dnmont,  u.  s.  389.)  The  sovereignty  is  to  follow  the  line  of  the 
duke  and  his  male  descendants,  and — this  being  extinct — the  male  line  of 
the  Prince  of  Oarignan  and  his  brother.  If  the  Savoy  line  die  out,  the 
islaiid  is  to  revert  to  Spain,  and  if  the  Spanish  line  die  out  in  Spain,  the 
honse  of  Savoy  shall  snoceed  in  that  king  !om.  France  recognizes  the  ces- 
sion of  Sicily  and  restores  to  Savoy  the  territory  conquered  in  the  war: 
tiie  boundary  of  France  toward  the  county  of  Nice  and  Piedmont  is  deter- 
mined by  the  summits  of  the  Alps ;  and  the  cessions  made  to  the  duke  by 
the  Emperor  in  1703, — viz. :  the  Mautuan  part  of  Montferrat,  the  provinces 
of  Alessandria  and  Yalentia.  the  land  between  the  Po  and  the  Tanaro,  the 
Lomellina,  etc. — ^are  confirmed  in  both  treaties.  (Dnmont,  u.  s.  362.)  The 
Duke  of  Savoy  was  crowned  king  of  Sicily  at  Palermo  in  1713,  but  was  not 
ackno  .vledged  either  by  the  Pope  or  the  Emperor. 

By  the  treaties  of  Rastadt  and  Baden  (Dnmont,  n.  b.  pp.  415,  436), 
Franco  engages  to  leave  the  Emperor  master  4)f  the  places  and  states  which 
he  occupies  in  Italy, — viz. :  the  kingdom  of  Kaples,  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  the  ports  of  Tu8cany,*Mi.>nsents  that  he  shall  take 
possession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  according  to  the  treaty  with  Hol- 
land, gives  up  Alt-Breisaoh,  Freiburg,  the  fortress  of  Eehl,  according  to 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Byswick,  which  is  made  the  basis  of  ar* 
rangements  touching  Germany.  The  Emperor  engages  to  restore  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria  and  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  to  their  state  before  the  war. 
By  the  treaty  of  Baden,  the  Emperor  is  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  the 
dnohiea  of  Mantua  and  Mirnndola,  and  the  town  of  Oommachio. — ^No  treaty 
arrangements  were  made  between  the  Emperor  and  Spain,  the  former 
delaying  to  acknowledge  the  Bourbon  king,  and  Philip  Y.  not  consenting 
to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  by  which  the  Emperor  was 
a  gainer. 

The  barrier  treaties,  three  in  number,  deserve  a  brief  notice  in  this 
pi  ice.  An  article  of  the' grand  alliance  having  promised  to  the  Dutch  a 
barrier  against  France,  the  two  first  barrier  treaties,  made  Oct  29,  1709, 
and  Jan.  80,  171^^  that  is,  before  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  between  Great 
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Bntain  and  the  States  General,  contemplated  giving  to  the  latter  a  numBtf 
of  fortified  places  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  with  revennes  for  the  paj 
ment  of  the  garrisons,  to  be  drawn  from  the  country  itself;  and  the  firrt 
treaty,  by  a  separate  article,  gave  them  the  hope  of  acquiring  Upper  Quel- 
ders  and  some  other  places.  The  second  treaty  diminished  the  nnmber  of 
forts  they  were  to  hold,  and  said  nothing  of  Gnelderland,  which  had,  since 
the  first  treaty,  been  promised  to  Prussia.  Both  treaties  pledge  the  States 
General  to  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  the  Protestant  succession  in 
England,  as  by  law  established. 

Both  the«e  treaties  come  to  nothing.  The  third,  signed  at  Antwerp  by 
Austria,  Great  Britain  and  the  Dutch,  Nov.  16,  1715,  provides  that  the 
latter  shall  transfer  to  Austria  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  both  the  territory 
held  by  Charles  II.  of  Spain  and  that  ceded  by  France, — ^Austria  engaging 
that  they  shall  remain  under  Austrian  sway  and  never  pass  over  to  France 
or  any  other  power.  An  army  of  about  80,000  men  shall  be  maintained 
there  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Dutch ;  the  former  to  furnish  two  thirds  of 
the  force,  and  the  latter,  one  third.  The  Dutch  shall  garrison  exclusively 
Namur,  Tournai,  Menin,  Furnes,  Ypres,  Wameton  and  the  fort  of  Knock, 
and  in  common  with  Austria  Dendermonde.  They  may  repair  and  fortiQr 
the  towns  of  the  barrier,  but  not  build  any  new  forts  without  the  Em- 
peror s  consent.  He  agrees  to  let  them  occupy  such  forts  and  territory, 
and  to  make  such  intrenchments  and  inundations,  beyond  their  frontien 
in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  as  may  be  neces-ary  in  case  of  the  invasion 
of  those  provinces.  He  also  cedes  to  them  Venlo  and  some  other  places  in 
Guelders,  and  engages  to  pay  for  the  support  of  their  troops  1,250,000 
Dutch  florins,  hyf>othecat^d  on  the  revennes  of  the  Netherlands.  It  is  also 
a^j^recd  (article  26)  that  ships  and  cargoes,  ^oing  between  Great  Britain  or 
Holland  nnd  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  shall  pay  th^  same  duties  of  entry 
and  exit  as  nt  present,  until  the  three  powers  shall  er^ter  into  other  arrange- 
ments by  a  commercial  treaty,  to  be  made  as  soon  as  possible. — whicn 
treaty,  however,  was  never  efiected.  Great  Britain  confirmed  and  0'iiaran- 
teed  this  treaty.  From  the  failure  to  make  the  commercial  arrangement 
above  spoken  of  Austria  drew  a  pretext  for  regarding  the  barrier  treaty 
B8  annulled.  Pnmont,  VIIl.  1,  243,  822,  458.) 

1717,  Jan.  4.  The  triple  alliance  between  France,  Great  Britain  and 
Holland,  to  maintain  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  and  defend  one  another  in  case 
Df  attack.  France  also  engaged  to  render  no  succor  to  the  Pretender 
and  to  induce  him  to  go  beyond  the  Alps.  (Dumont,  VIIL  1,  484.) 

1718,  Aug.  2.  The  quadruple  alliance,  concl  ided  at  London  by  France 
nnd  Great  Britain,  and  so  called  as  intended  to  indude  Holland,  which 
acceded,  Feb.  16,  1719,  and  the  Emperor,  who  accepted  the  terms  of  the 
alliance,  Sept.  16,  1718.  (Dumont,  u.  s.  581.)  As  yet  no  peace  had  been 
made  ^>etween  the  Emperor  and  Spain.    The  former  was  dissatisfied  witb 
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Ibc  arraogements  made  in  Italj,  especially  with  the  giving  of  Sicily  to  the 
DoJke  of  Savoy.  Spain,  now  nnder  the  inflaence  of  the  intrigning  and  ambi* 
lift 08  Cardinal  Alberoni,  aimed  to  recover  what  sh$  had  lost  hy  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  and  for  this  purpose  songht  to  disturb  the  politics  of  France 
and  England.  Sicily  and  Sardinia  are  invaded  by  Spanish  troops,  but  the 
fleet  of  that  kingdom  having  been  almost  destroyed  by  the  English,  and 
the  forces  of  both  Frauce  and  England  having  entered  Spain,  the  king, 
finding  his  projects  too  great  for  his  resources,  gives  way,  dismisses  Albe 
roni,  and  accedes  to  the  alliance  in  1720  (Jan.  26).  The  Duke  of  Savoy  had 
done  the  same  in  1718.  Defensive  treaties  in  1721  made  by  Spain  with 
France  and  Great  Britain  complete  the  arrangements  with  those  powers. 
In  conformity  with  the  quadruple  alliance,  and  with  other  treaties  made  in 
the  same  spirit,  Spain  renounced  the  Low  Oountries  and  the  Spanish  part 
of  Italy ;  the  Emperor  renounced  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  ceded  to  Philip 
Y.  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  acknowledged  him  as  lawful  sovereign  of 
that  country ;  Savoy  and  the  Emperor  exchanged  Sardinia  and  Sicily  with 
one  another ;  and  Spain  renounced  its  right  of  reversion  to  Sicily  in  ex- 
change for  a  similar  right  to  Sardinia.  Leghorn  should  be  a  free  port  in 
perpetuity,  and  the  Italian  duchies  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Piacenza, 
where  the  male  lines  of  the  Medici*  and  Farnese  family  were  likely  to  be- 
come extinct,  were  to  be  regarded -as  mnle  fiefs  of  the  Empire,  the  investi- 
ture of  which  should  be  given  to  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  etc.,  and  in  no  case 
pertain  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

Thus  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  and  these  auxiliary  treaties,  (1.)  a  barrier 
was  erected  in  f&vor  of  Holland  against  France  by  giving  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  to  Austria,  (2.)  France  and  Spain  could  never  be  united  under 
t  me  monarch  by  the  public  law  of  Europe,  (8.)  the  Emperor  recovered  some 
a'  the  old  Germanic  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  (4.)  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
with  an  accession  of  power  as  king  of  Sardinia,  became  a  stronger  check 
against  any  designs  of  France  upon  Italy,  and  against  Austrian  predomi- 
nance in  that  peninsula. — The  remaining  minor  differences  between  the 
Emperor  and  Spain  were  discussed  at  the  Congress  of  Cambray  (from  1722, 
onward).  

TBBA.TU8    OF   THX   AOB  OF  EnOLANd's  MARmHB  PhEPONDEBAKOK  AHD   OF 

THE  Growth  of  Prussia. 

1718,' July  21.    Peace  of  Passirowitz,  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Sultan,  after  Prince  Eugene's  victory  at  Peterwardein  and  capture  of  Bel 
grade.  (Dumont,  u.  s.  520.)     Austria  came  by  this  peace  into  possession 
of  the  Bannat  of  T  ernes  war,  of  Belgrade,  and  of  a  portion  of  Servia, 
W'aihichia,  etc 

1721,  Aug.  80.     Peace  of  Nystadt  in  Finland  between  Sweden  and  th« 
Psar,— one  of  several  treaties,  in  which  Sweden,  non   controlled  by  tk» 
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estates  of  the  realm,  made  termd  with  its  neig^hhors  after  the  fall  of  Gdrt^ 
the  intrigaing  ally  of  Alberoai,  and  after  the  death  of  Charles  XFT 
Sweden  in  1719  yielded  to  the  king  of  England,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  ths 
duohies  of  Bremen  atid  Werden  (see  peace  of  Westphalia)  Hor  a  million 
rix  dollars  (Damont,  VIII.  2,  15) ;  in  1720,  Feb.  1,  to  Prussia,  Stettin  and 
the  lands  in  Pomerania  between  the  Oder  and  the  Pehne,  etc.  for  twice  th.  t 
sum  (Dumont,  a.  s.  21) ;  in  the  same  year  to  Denmark  the  right  of  to}\ 
over  Swedes  in  the  Sound  and  Belts  with  a  payment  of  600,000  rix  dollars, 
promising  also  not  to  interfere  as  to  Schleswig  and  the  dnke  of  Holstein,  in 
consideration  of  Denmark^s  abandonment  of  its  Swedish  conquests.  (Dn- 
mont,  u.  s.  29.)  To  this  peace  France  and  England  were  guarantees.  Is 
the  peace  of  Nystadt  (Dumont,  u.  .s.  36),  Sweden  ceded  to  Russia  Livonia, 
Esthonia,  Ingermannland,  part  of  Oarelia,  Wiborg,  the  isle  of  Oeeel,  etc , 
and  received  back  Finland  which  Russia  had  conquered,  with  two  milliou 
rix-dollars.  Sweden  enjoyed  peace  for  some  tinie,  but  fell  henceforth  in 
political  importance  below  Prussia  and  Russia. 

1736,  Oct.  8.  Preliminary  treaty  of  Vienna,  definitively  siined  Nov.  18, 
1788,  between  the  king  of  France  and  the  Emperor,  to  which  the  kings  of 
Sardinia  and  of  Spain,  and  the  actual  occnpant  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  Don 
Oarlos,  acceded.  By  this  treaty  the  dilke  of  Lorraiiie,  upon  the  impending 
extinction  of  the  Medici  family  in  the  male  line,  was  to  be  constituted 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  with  right  of  succession  in  his  family ;  and  the  exiled 
king  of  Poland,  Stanislaus  Lescinsky,  father-in-law  of  Louis  XV.,  having 
abdicated  his  royal  office,  was  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  duciiy  of  Bar, 
and  of  that  of  Lorraine  also  when  the  above-mentioned  transfer  of  its  duke 
should  take  effect.  On  the  death  of  the  Polish  king  these  duchies  were  to 
be  united  to  the  kingdom  of  France.  Naples  and  Sicily,  with  the  ports  of 
Tuscany  possessed  by  the  Emperor,  w^ere  ceded  to  Don  Carlos,  eldest  son 
of  Pliilip  V.  of  Spain  by  his  second  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Farneue, 
who  thus  founded  the  second  or  Neapolitan  line  of  Spanish  Bourbons. 
The  king  of  Sardinia  gained  the  territory  of  Novara  and  Tortona  as  fieft 
of  the  en)pire,  with  the  territorial  superiority  in  the  district  of  Langhes, 
and  the  Emperor  acquired  Parma  and  Piacenza  in  full  prop  rty.  France 
guaranteed  the  pragmatic  mtwtion  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VL,  and  niof>t 
of  the  powers  of  Europe  at  different  times  did  the  same  thing.  By  this 
sanction,  having  no  male  heirs,  he  constitnted  his  eldest  daughter  the 
Inheritor  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  and  for  the  sake  of 
It  consented  to  the  abandonment  of  a  large  portion  of  his  dominions  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  to  the  incorporation  of  Lorraine  in  France.  (Wenck'j 
Codex  Juris  Gent.  I.  pp.  1,  88.) 

1742,  June  11.  Preliminary  peace  of  Breslau,  and  July  28,  definitive 
peace  of  Berlin  between  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  and  Maria  Tlieresa.  Ans 
tria  coded  all  Silesia,  lower  and  upper  (not  including  the  principality  of 
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Idsclien,  the  town  of  Troppau,  the  tract  beyontf  tlie  Oppa,  and  the  Mora 
vlan  districts  enclosed  in  Upper  Silesia).,  together  with  the  county  of  Glatz 
Frederick  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  late  Emperor^s  Silesian  debt.  Religion 
to  remain  as  it  is. — The  peace  of  Dresden  (Dec.  25,  1745)  confirmed  thai 
of  Breslau,  and  Frederick  acknowledged  Maria  Theresa's  husband,  th4 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  as  Emperor  An  net  of  the  king  of  Engl.:nd 
guaranteeing  Silesia  to  Prnssia,  accompanies  the  treaty.  A  treaty  between 
Saxony  and  Prussia,  made  at  the  same  time  and  place,  secured  the  payment 
of  a  mil. ion  rix  dollars  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  with  other  advantages. 
(Wenck,  I.  784-  et  seq.,  II.  191  et  seq.) 

1748,  Apiil  80.  Preliminary,  auvi,  Oct.  18,  definitive  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  between  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Holland— Spain,  Austria, 
Sardinia,  Genoa,  Moden a  being  accessaries.  (Wenck,  II.  310  et  seq.)  This 
peace  ended  the  war,  which  grew  originally  out  of  the  Austrian  succes- 
ffion,  by  a  mutual  restitution  of  conquests,  and  general  renewal  of  former 
important  treaties.  The  duchies  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guastallu  were 
assigned  to  the  Spanish  infimte  Don  Philip,  and  were  ceded  by  their  pres- 
ent possessors,  the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  (the  latter  as  hold- 
ing by  the  treaty  of  Worms  in  1748  Uie  city  and  part  of  the  duchy  of  Piacen- 
za), with  the  right  of  reversion  to  the  said  present  possessors  in  case  Don 
Philip  should  die  without  male  cjiildren,  or  in  case  the  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  shonld  inherit  the  throne  of  Span.  Among  the  renewals  of  former 
stip'dlations,  that  of  the  assiento  contract  (see  treaty  of  Utrecht)  was  ex 
pressly  named,  a  misunderstanding  concerning  which  had  been  one  of  the 
eaoses  of  the  war  with  Spain  on  the  part  of  England  in  1739.  ^^^'ever 
perhaps,^^  says  Lord  Mahon,  speaking  of  this  |  eace,  '*  did  any  war.  after  so 
many  great  events,  and  so  large  a  loss  of  blood  and  treasure,  end  in  re- 
placing the  nations  engaged  in  it  so  nearly  in  the  same,  situation  as  they 
held  at  first." 

1759,  Got.  8.  Treaty  of  Naples  between  Austria  and  Charles  III.  of  Spain 
and  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  Two  Sicilies  can  never  be  united  to  the  crown 
of  Spain,  except  in  case  the  line  of  Spanish  kings  of  the  present  house 
shall  be  rednoed  to  one  person,  and  shall  then  be  separated  again,  as  soon 
as  a  prince  shall  be  born  who  is  not  king  of  Spain  nor  heir  presumptive. 
(Wenck,  III.  206.) 

1761,  Aug.  15.  Treaty,  at  first  secret,  between  France  and  Spain, 
known  as  the  family  compact,  to  which  the  accession  of  the  king  of  the 
Sicilies,  and  the  duke  of  Parma,  the  Spanish  king's  two  sons,  was  to  b<* 
procured,  but  no  one  except  a  Bourbon  shonld  be  invited  to  join  in  it 
Thhi  treaty  bound  the  parties  to  a  very  close  offensive  and  defensive  alli- 
ance, with  the  famishing  of  a  definite  number  of  troops  on  demand  of 
either  party,  and  contemplated  a  guarantee  of  the  dominions  of  each  and  of 
the  two  other  Bourbon  sovereigns.  (Wenck,  IIL  278  et  seq. ;  Martens,  Ke« 
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(.  10-28.)  In  a  secret  con*  ention  of  the  same  date  it  is  said  to  have  beci 
stipulated,  that  if  France  should  still  bo  at  war  with  England  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1762,  Spain  should  declare  war  against  the  latter,  and  that  Franoi 
ahould  at  the  same  time  restore  Minorca  to  Spain. 

1768,  Feb.  10.  Peace  of  Paris,  between  France,  Spain,  England,  and 
Portugal,  and 

1763,  Feb.  15.  Peace  of  Hnbertsburg  (a  hunting  chateau  near  Meissen  in 
Saxony).  By  the  first,  the  great  contest  between  France  and  England,  all 
over  the  world,  to  which  Spain  and  Portugal  became  parties,  was  closed 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  England  ;  and  by  the  second,  the  seven  yeara^ 
wa*"  of  Austria  and  its  powerful  allies  against  Frederick  the  Great.  Of 
these  allies,  France,  against  its  immemorial  policy,  had,  in  May,  1756,  be 
come  otie. 

By  the  peace  of  Hnbertsburg,  Prussia  ended  the  war  with  no  loss  of 
territory,  standing  where  she  stood  after  the  treaties  of  Dresden,  Ber^ 
lin,  and  Breslau. 

By  the  peace  of  Paris,  England,  which  had  stripped  France  of  a  oon* 
eider  able  part  of  her  colonial  possessions,  retained  many  of  them,  and  re- 
ceived a  large  aocessioti  of  power,  especially  on  the  western  continent.  In 
North  America,  France  renounced  her  pretensions  to  Acadia,  ceded  Cana- 
da, Cape  Breton,  and  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  retaining 
the  right  of  fishery  on  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  nooording  to  a 
stipulation  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  also  the  same  right  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  three  leagues  away  from  British  coasts,  and  at  a  distance  oi 
fifteen  leagues  from  Cape  Breton.  The  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miqnelon 
also  were  to  be  retained  by  France,  as  shelters  for  her  fishermen,  but  might 
not  be  fortified.  The  Canadian  Catholics  were  to  be  left  free  to  enjoy  their 
religion.  (Articles  4-6.)  The  middle  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source  to 
the  Iberville,  and  a  line  thence,  through  Lakes  Mnurepas  and  Pontchartrain 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  were  to  bound  the  territory  of  the  two  na  ion& 
Only  New  Orleans  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississ'ppi  was  to  remain 
French.  (Art.  7.)  By  a  secret  treaty  with  Spain,  of  Nov.  8,  1762,  France 
nad  already  ceded  Louisiana  and  New  Orleans  to  that  kingdom,  but  pos- 
session of  them  was  not  taken  until  1769.  This  was  a  sct-ofif  for  Spain's 
eession  of  Florida  to  Great  Britain,  which  had  been  already  decided  upon 
and  which  this  peace  concluded.  (Art.  20.)  Great  Britain  agreed  to  re- 
store to  France  Guadeloupe,  Mariegalante,  Desirade,  Martinique,  Belleisle, 
St.  Lucia,  and  received,  by  way  of  cession,  Granada,  St,  Vincent,  Donii* 
niqtie  and  Tobago  (Art  8, 9),  in  the  "West  Indies.  In  Africa,  Goree  was  re* 
Rfored  to  France,  and  Senegal  retained.  (Art.  10.)  In  the  East  Indies,  tb« 
forts  and  factories  owned  by  France  in  1749  on  the  coasts  of  Coromande^ 
Orissa,  and  Malabar,  and  in  Bengal,  were  restored,  and  France  engaged  not 
to  build  forts  nor  keep  troops  in  Bengal,  and  renounced  all  aeqoisitioni 
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made  in  Ooromandel  anl  Oriasa  since  1749.  (Art.  11.)  Dunkirk  was  to 
be  put  in  the  oondition  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Aiz-la-Ghapelle  an4 
€tarlier  treaties ;  Minorca  to  be  restored  to  the  English ;  the  places  occupied 
in  Germany  by  the  French  to  be  evacruated  and  restored ;  Cuba,  as  far  ai 
conquered  bj  England,  to  be  ceded  back  to  Spain ;  the  forts  erected  hj  the 
English,  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  and  other  places  of  Spanish  America,  to 
be  demolished ;  but  their  workmen  were  to  be  unobstructed  in  cutting  and 
transporting  dje  or  cam  wood,  and  no  right  of  fishery  near  Newfoundland 
was  to  be  allowed  to  Spanish  subjects.  (Art.  12-19.  Wenok,  IIL  829| 
Martens,  Bea  I.  1 04-166. 

1768,  May  15.  A  treaty  of  this  date,  between  Cknoa  and  ¥naM%t 
yielded  up  Oorsica  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  latter  until  the  republic  should 
demand  its  restitution  and  pay  all  expenses.  The  oppressive  Genoese  gov- 
ernment of  the  island  led  to  prolonged  resistance,  which  was  subdued  by 
French  troops,  and  the  islanders  preferred  to  l>e  freed  from  the  Genoese 
yoke.    (Wenck,  IIL  714;  Mai'tens,  I.  591). 

1772,  July  15.  First  partition  of  Poland,  arranged  in  treaties  between 
Russia  and  Austria,  and  Russia  and  Prussia,  of  this  date,  made  at  St.  Petera* 
burg.  The  treaties,  alleging  as  the  reasons  for  such  a  step  the  security  of 
the  neighboring  states  against  the  discords  and  intestine  war  of  Poland,  de- 
clare, 1.  That  Russia  will  take  possession  of  the  remainder  of  Polish  Livonia, 
of  the  part  of  the  palatinate  of  Polock  which  is  east  of  the  Dwina,  of  the 
palatinate  of  Witepsk,  the  two  extremities  of  that  of  Minsk,  and  the  whole 
of  that  of  Mjscislaw  (or  Mohilev).  The  Dwina  to  the  point  where  tlie 
provinces  of  Polock,  Witepsk,  and  Minsk  meet,  thence  a  straight  line  drawn 
nearly  to  the  source  of  the  Drujac  (or  Druets),  the  course  of  that  stream 
and  of  the  Dnieper,  are  to  be  the  boundaries  of  the  part  cut  off  toward 
Poland.  2.  RiiRsia  guarantees  to  Austria  a  territory  consisting  of  East 
Galicia  and  Lodomiria.  8.  Russia  guarantees  to  Prussia  Pomerellia  except 
Dantzic,  a  part  of  Great  Poland  lying  westward  of  the  Netze,  the  remain- 
der of  Polish  Prussia,  to  wit,  the  palatinate  of  Marienbnrg  with  the  town  of 
Elbing,  the  bishopric  of  Warmia  (or  Ermeland),  and  the  palatinate  of  Oulm 
except  Thorn,  which  is  to  remain  a  part  of  Poland.  Poland,  by  this  flagi 
tious  transaction,  lost  five  million  inhabitants  and  a  third  of  its  territory. 
The  diet  of  Poland  was  brought  by  threats  to  give  its  rights  to  a  commit- 
tee, which  in  August,  1778,  obeyed  the  will  of  the  great  powers,  and  con* 
•ented  to  this  dismemberment.  (Martens,  II.  89  onw.) 

1774,  July  21.  Peace  of  Kutsohuk-Kainardsch^  (a  village  of  Silis- 
tria),  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  Bessarabi*)^  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia 
-yere  restored  to  Turkey,  which  engaged  to  protect  the  inhabitants  of  the 
principalities  in  their  religion,  etc.,  to  receive  a  oharge  d^affaire9  from  the 
governor  or  hospodar  of  each  of  them,  and  to  allow  the  ministers  of  'Rxit^' 
•ia  reaident  at  Constantinople  to  speak  in  their  favor.    Russia  ( btainod  free 
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naTig&tion  for  ships  of  commeroe  in  the  Blaok  Sea,  in  the  Propontis  or  Sea 
of  Marmora,  in  the  Danube,  and  in  the  Turkish  waters  generally.  The 
fori  8  of  Jenicale  and  Kertsch  in  the  Crimea,  the  town  of  Azow  with  it4 
district,  the  castle  of  Kinbnm  at  the  month  of  the  Dnieper  were  ceded  to 
tlie  same  power.  The  two  powers  acknowledged  the  Tatars  of  the  Crimea, 
Budjack.  Kuban,  etc.,  to  be  independent.  Arrangements  were  made  for  » 
minister  resident  of  Russia  at  Constantinople,  and  for  consuls  with  their 
interpreters  in  places  of  commerce.  (Martens,  II.  286.  The  original  is  in 
Italian.) 

1779,  May  13.  Peace  of  Teschen  in  Austrian  Silesia,  between  Freder- 
ick the  Great  of  Prussia  and  Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  Austria.  (Martens, 
II.  661.)  The  electoral  Bavarian  line  of  the  Wittelsbach  house  being 
near  extinction,  the  next  heir  was  the  elector  pnlatine,  who  had  no  legiti- 
mate children,  and  the  next  to  him  the  duke  of  Zweibrucken  or  .Deux- 
Ponts.  The  £mperor  Joseph,  by  making  biilliant  provision  for  the  illegiti- 
mate children  of  the  elector  palatine,  induced  him  to  cede  beforehand  all 
Lower  Bavaria  and  other  territory  to  the  house  of  Austria.  Frederick  the 
Great,  having  won  over  the  duke  of  Deux-Ponts,  in  connection  with  the 
elector  of  Saxony  and  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  who  had  claims  to  the 
Bavarian  inheritance,  prepared  to  resist  this  aggrandizement  of  Austria  by 
armed  force.  The  war  of  ^*  the  Bavarian  succession ''  was  a  show  of  arms 
rather  than  a  war,  and  led  to  the  peace  of  Teschen,  of  which  the  terms 
were  dictated  by  Frederick.  They  were,  in  brief,  (1.)  That  Austria,  instead 
of  a  territory  of  250  German  square  miles,  acquired  a  district  of  84,  be- 
tween the  Danube,  the  Inn,  and  the  Salza.  (2.)  That  Prussia  was  con 
firmed  in  the  right  of  succession  to  the  printipalities  of  Baireuth  and  Ans- 
pach,  if  the  existing  families  should  fail  (8.)  That  Saxony  received  a 
compensation  of  six  million  guilders  for  its  claims,  and  Mecklenburg  ac- 
quired the  right  of  having  a  supreme  court  of  appeal  of  its  own.  The 
Emperor  and  Empire  were  required  to  accede  to  the  treaty,  to  which  also 
the  Empress  of  Russia  and  the  king  of  France  were  mediating  and  guaran- 
teeing parties.    (Comp.  §105.) 

1780,  Feb.  28.  Declaration  of  Russia  introducing  the  first  armed 
neutrality.    (Mai-tens,  III.  158  et  seq.    Comp.  §  174.) 

1782,  Nov.  80.    Preliminary,  and,  Sept.  8,  1788,  definitive  peace  signed 
at  Paris,  in  which  Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  independence  oi  the 
United  States,  and  conceded  certain  rights  of  fishery.   (§  65.)    Boniidariea 
were  fixed,  debts  incurred  before  the  war  could  be  coUeeted,  etc    (Mar 
tens,  in.  495, 568.) 

1788,  Jan.  20.  Preliminary  treaties  of  the  peace  of  Yersaillea.  between 
Great  Britain  on  the  one  part,  and  France,  Spain,  and  (Sept  2,  1788)  Hol- 
land on  the  other.  Definitive  treaties  of  Versailles,  Sept  8,  1788,  between 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain.    To  France,  Great  Britain  restored  the 
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blandfl  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miqnelon  in  full  property,  reaffirmed  the  Frenol 
rights  of  fishery  near  and  on  Newfoundland  as  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  restored  St.  Lacia  and  ceded  Tobago  in  the  West  Indies,  and  t& 
covered  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Dominique,  St.  Eitts,  Nevis,  and  Mont« 
serrat.  In  Africa,  Senegal  (see  peace  of  Paris,  1768)  was  ceded  back  t4 
France,  and  Goree  restored.  In  the  East  Indies  there  was  a  general  rest!- 
tution  of  conquests  made  from  France  in  the  war.  The  articles  of  tht 
treaty  of  Utrecht  and  of  other  subsequent  treaties  relative  to  Dunkirk  wer6 
abrogated.  To  Spain,  Great  Britain  ceded  Minorca  and  Florida;  Spain  re- 
stored Providence  Island  and  the  Bahama,  and  reaffirmed  the  right  of  th« 
English  to  cut  logwood  (see  peace  of  Paris,  1768),  settling  the  limits  within 
which  it  could  be  exercised. — The  Dutch  did  not  make  a  final  peace  with 
England  nntil  May  20,  1784.  The  status  quo  ant£  helium  was  its  basis, 
excepting  that  Holland  ceded  Negapatam  on  the  coast  of  Ooromandel.  (Mar- 
tens, III.  508  onward). 


TREATIES  OF  THE  AGE  OF  TUB  FRSNOH  BEVOLUTION  AND  OF  NAPOLEON. 

1791,  Aug  27.  Declaration  of  Pilnitz,  signed  by  ttie  sovereigns  of 
A^istria  and  Prussia,  relative  to  interference  in  the  affairs  of  France.  (  §  46. 
Martens,  V.  260.) 

1792,  Jan.  9.  Peace  of  Jassy,  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  left 
bank  of  the  Dniester  is  to  serve  as  the  boundary  between  the  two  sove- 
reignties. Thus  the  tract  between  the  river  and  the  Bug  with  Oczakow 
became  Russian.    (Martens,  V.  291.) 

1793,  Second  partition  of  Poland,  which  appears  in  the  shape  of  trea- 
ties between  Russia  and  the  king  and  republic  of  Poland  (Grodno,  July  13 
and  Oct.  16,  the  latter  a  treaty  of  alliance),  and  of  a  treaty  between  Pru» 
sia  and  Poland  (Grodno,  Sept.  25,  1793).  Althongli,  in  the  treaty  of  ces- 
sion and  limits,  Russia  renounces  for  ever  all  right  or  claim,  under  pretext 
of  any  events  or  circumstances  whatever,  to  any  province  or  the  least  part 
of  the  territory  now  comprised  in  Poland,  and  guarantees  to  maintain 
Poland  in  its  actual  state ;  yet  the  third  partition  took  place  in  1795,  after 
the  insurrection  in  1794  had  ended  in  the  taking  of  Warsaw  by  the  troops 
of  Suwarrow.  To  this  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  were  parties,  and  by 
convention^  dated  Petersburg,  Jan.  8  and  Oct.  24,  1795,  they  settled  the 
boundaries  between  their  respective  acquisitions,  which  included  the  whole 
of  Poland  yet  remaining.  Austria  now  held  all  Galicia  and  Lodomiria,  or 
In  general  the  territory  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Bug ;  Russia,  Curland, 
Bamogitia,  Little  Poland,  Lithuania,  Volhynia,  aU  the  territory  east  of  the 
Bug  and  Niemen ;  Prussia  that  west  of  the  Niemen  and  of  the  Vistula,  in- 
cluding Dantzig,  Thorn,  and  Warsaw,  the  old  capital.  (Martens,  V.  681  on 
irard ;  VI.  168  onward.) 
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1792  and  onward.  Ooalition  against  France,  into  which  dl  the  statei 
of  Enroi-e  sacceasively  entered,  except  Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Tns- 
canj,  Venice,  and  Genoa.  A  particular  grievance  on  the  part  of  the  Ger- 
man empire  was  the  disregard  shown  bj  the  Oonstituent  Assembly  for  the 
rights  of  princes  of  the  empire  holding  lordshiiw  in  Alsaoe,  besides  which 
the  fear  and  dislike  of  French  revolutionary  principles,  especiaJ^y  after  tjie 
death  of  Louis  XYL,  Jan.  21,  1798,  acted  on  alL  In  the  oonrse  of  the  war 
republican  France  conquers  the  Austrian  low  countries,  Holland  (which  in 
revolutionized  and  becomes  an  ally),  Savoy,  and  other  territory  on  the  fron- 
tiers, Lombardy,  Modcna  and  the  legations  of  the  Papal  state ;  constitutes 
the  Cisalpine  republic ;  forces  a  number  of  its  foes  to  a  suspension  of  arms 
or  to  peace  and  alliance ;  and  is  stripped,  togetiier  with  its  confederate, 
Holland,  of  foreign  possessions  by  the  naval  power  of  England,  which  also 
annihilates  the  fleets  of  Holland  and  of  Spain.  Spain  made  peace  with 
France  in  1795,  and  became  an  ally  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  August 
19,  1796.  The  most  noticeable  treaties,  by  which  this  grand  coalition  was 
tveakened  or  broken,  were  those  of  France  with  Prussia  and  with  Austria. 
Those  wjth  Sardinia  and  with  the  Pope  also  deserve  mention. 

1795,  April  5.  Peace  of  Basel  between  France  and  Prussia.  Prussia 
promises  to  furnish  no  aid  to  the  enemies  of  the  French  republic,  nor  to 
allow  them  a  passage  through  her  territories.  French  troops  may  continue 
to  occupy  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  belonging  to  the  Prus- 
sian king,  until  a  general  pacification  shall  take  place  between  the  Empire 
and  France.  The  two  contracting  parties  will  unite  their  efibrts  to  remove 
the  theatre  of  war  from  the  north  of  Germany.  The  repnblio  will  accept 
of  the  good  ofiBces  of  the  king  of  Prussia  in  favor  of  princes  of  the  Empire 
who  seek  his  intervention,  in  the  desire  of  making  peace  with  France,  and 
will  regard  as  neutrals  those  princes  and  estates  west  of  the  Rhine,  in  favor 
of  whom  the  king  shall  intercede.  By  a  treaty  of  May  17,  made  by  the 
same  powers,  at  the  same  place,  a  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  through 
the  middle  of  G-ermany,  and  the  French  engaged  to  regard  as  neutrals 
those  states  lying  to  the  north  of  this  line  who  should  observe  a  strict  neu- 
trality, as  well  as  those  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Main  situated  within  the 
line.  Four  routes  were  left  open  for  French  and  German  troops  along  the 
Rhine  by  way  of  Frankfort,  and  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Main. — ^Thit 
treaty  gave  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France,  separated  the  North 
from  the  South  of  Germany,  and  placed  Prussia  in  a  position  to  profit  by 
any  changes  which  might  be  effecre^  in  the  Empire  in  consequence  of 
French  conquests.    (Martens,  VI.  45-52.) 

1795,  July  22.  Peace  between  France  and  Spain,  made  at  the  same 
place.  The  French  rastore  the  places  beyond  the  Pyrenees  occupied  by 
French  troops,  and  Spain  cedes  to  France  the  Spanish  part  of  St.  Domingo. 
The  French  republic  is  thus  acknowledged  by  the  Bourbon  house  of  Spain 
f  Martens,  VI.  124.) 
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ITM,  Maj  15.  Treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Paris  between  the  king  of 
8r«rdinia  and  the  French  repablio  (Martens,  VI.  21 1),  by  which  the  formet 
renooQces  the  coalition ;  cedes  to  France  Savoy,  with  the  oounties  of  Nice, 
fende,  and  Benil ;  agrees  npon  the  boundary  ]ine  between  the  two  states ; 
engages  to  ezdude  French  6niigr6s  from  his  territories ;  gives  the  right  of 
transit  to  French  troops  through  his  lands  to  and  from  Italy ;  and  suffers  a 
number  of  important  fortresses  to  be  occupied,  until  treaties  of  commerce 
«nd  of  general  peace  shall  be  completed.  ^The  Batavian  republic  is  com 
prised  in  this  and  other  treaties,  in  accordance  with  a  provision  in  the  treaty 
of  alliance  between  the  two  republics,  signed  at  the  Hague,  May  16,  1795 
(Martens,  YI.  88),  that  no  peace  can  be  made  by  France  with  any  of  the 
coalitionists,  in  which  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  shall  not  be  in- 
dnded. 

1797,  Feb.  19.  Treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  the  Pope,  signed 
at  Tolentino  (in  the  Papal  state,  and  in  the  delegation  of  Maoerata).  The 
terms  had  been  adjusted  in  part  in  the  suspension  of  arms  made  at  Bologna, 
June  23,  1796.  (Martens,  VI.  289,  241.)  The  Pope  agreed  to  renounce 
the  coalition,  to  cede  Avignon  and  the  Venaissin  (§  54),  as  well  as  the  le- 
gations of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna,  to  France,  to  allow  Ancona  and 
its  territory  to  be  occupied  by  French  troops  until  the  event  of  a  continent- 
al peace,  to  pay  thirty-one  millions  of  livres  besides  five  already  paid  since 
the  armistice,  to  hand  over  a  hundred  works  of  art  and  five  hundred  manu- 
scripts, etc 

1797,  April  17.  Preliminaries  of  a  peace  between  the  French  republic 
and  the  Emperor,  agreed  to  at  Leoben,  a  small  town  in  Styria.  The  de- 
finitive peace  followed,  made  and  signed  near  Campo  Formio  in  Friule, 
Oct.  17,  1797.  (Martens,  VI.  885,  420.)  In  this  important  treaty  (1.)  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  are  ceded  to  France.  (2.)  Venice  having  been  lately 
extinguished  by  Bonaparte,  its  territory  is  divided  between  the  contracting 
parties  and  the  Oisalpine  republic,  establislied  June  29, 1697.  The  French 
take  the  Venetian  islands  in  the  Levant — Oorfti,  Zante,  Cephalonia,  Santa 
Maura,  Oerigo,  etc.,  and  in  general  all  the  Venetian  establishments  in  Al* 
bania  situated  below  the  Gulf  of  Lodrino,  and  the  Austrians  take  Istria, 
Dalmatia,  the  Venetian  islands  of  the  Adriatic,  the  mouths  of  the  Oattaro, 
the  city  of  Venice  with  the  lagoons,  and  it.s  territory  on  the  Italian  main- 
land east  and  north  of  the  Adige  and  the  lago  di  Garda.  (8.)  The  Fmpe- 
ror  acknowledges  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  renounces  all  claims  which  hf 
may  have  had  before  the  war  to  territory  incorporated  into  it.  This  repuly 
lie  includes  Austrian  Lombardy,  the  districts  of  Bergamo,  of  Brescia  (both 
Venetian)  and  of  Cremona,  Mantua  with  its  fortrea-^  and  district,  Peschiera, 
the  part  of  the  Venetian  possessions  in  Italy  lying  to  tlie  east  and  south  of 
the  lands  newly  ceded  to  Austria,  Modena,  Massa,  Carrara,  the  legaticmsof 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna.     Bonaparte  had  already  severed  Chia 
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venna,  the  Yatteline,  and  Bormio  from  the  Grlaoos,  and  invited  Uun 
to  join  the  Oisalpine  republic.  (4.)  The  Emperor  binds  himself  to  cede  to 
the  duke  of  Modena  the  Breisgan,  as  an  indemnity  for  his  former  posses- 
sions in  Italy.  (5.)  There  shall  be  a  congress  held  at  Rastadt,  to  be  com- 
posed of  plenipotentiaries  of  France  and  the  Empire,  in  order  to  maks 
peace  between  these  powers.  (6.)  In  secret  articles  agreed  upon  at  the 
name  time,  the  Emperor  consents  that  the  left  hank,  of  the  Rhine  from  % 
Switzerland  to  the  Nette  above  Andernaoh,  comprising  the  Ute  de  pont  of 
Mannheim,  and  the  town  and  fortress  of  Mainz,  shall  belong  to  France,  and 
engages  to  try  to  induce  the  empire,  in  the  congress  to  be  assembled,  to 
agree  to  this  line  of  boundary.  The  Emperor  also  promises,  when  a  peace 
with  the  empire  shall  be  made,  to  cede  to  France  the  Frickthal  (in  ihe  can- 
ton of  Argau,  Switzerland),  and  other  contiguous  possessions  of  Austria, 
in  order  to  be  united  to  the  Helvetian  republic.  He  also  cedes  to  France 
the  county  of  Falkenstein.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  will  endeavor  to 
procure  for  the  Emperor  the  bishopric  of  Salzburg,  and  the  part  of  Bavaria 
lying  between  that  bishopric,  the  Inn,  the  Salza,  and  Tyrol.  In  case  the 
territory  of  Prussia  beyond  the  Rhine  shall  be  restored  to  her,  which  the 
French  are  willing  to  do,  she  shall  have  no  claim  to  new  acquisitions.  In- 
demnifications are  to  be  made  to  estates  of  the  empire,  who  shall  have  lost 
territory  by  this  peace  or  by  the  contemplated  peace  with  the  empire. 

The  Congress  of  Rastadt  was  opened  Dec.  9,  l79Ty  and  closed  with  do 
definite  result  in  April,  1799.  For  the  atrocious  murder  of  two  of  the 
French  negotiators  on  their  way  home,  comp.  §  92,  e.  Between  these 
dates  Switzerland,  Rome,  and  Naples  had  been  transformed  resifeciively 
into  the  Helvetic,  Roman,  and  Parthenopffian  republics,  the  two  last  of 
which  were  almost  as  short-lived  as  Jonah^s  gourd ;  the  king  of  Sardiniii, 
worried  out  by  French  aggressions,  had  renounced  his  authority  in  Pied 
mont,  in  favor  of  a  provisory  government,  and  gone  over  to  the  inland  oi 
Sardinia;  an  expedition  under  Bonaparte  had  been  sent  to  E^pt;  and 
Austria  had  decided  to  Join  a  second  coalition  to  which  Russia,  England, 
Naples,  and  Turkey  were  parties.  The  French  were  almost  driven  oat  of 
Upper  Italy  bySuwarrow,  Rome  and  Naples  were  rescued  from  their  sway, 
but  the  withdrawal  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  from  the  alliance,  and  the 
great  victories  of  Bonaparte,  now  first  consul,  at  Marengo  (June  14,  1800), 
and  of  Moreau  at  Hohenlinden  (Dec.  2, 1800),  disposed  Austria  to  peace. 

1800,  Dec.  16.  Conventions  of  Russia  with  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
ana  on  the  18th  of  Dec.  with  Prussia,  constituting  the  second  armed  neu- 
trality. The  aff'air  of  the  Freya  (§  191),  following  Sir  William  Scott's 
decidiun  in  the  case  of  the  Maria  (C.  Robinson^s  Rep.  L  340-379),  which 
denied  the  right  of  convoy  and  condemned  the  vessel,  led  to  this  new 
Rttempt  to  establish  by  force  the  principles  of  international  law.  A  con 
ventlon  was  made,  Aug.  29,  1800,  between  Gruat  B.'itain  and  Denuia  k 
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lieserying  the  question  of  conyoy,  and  reBtoring  tbe  frigate  with  the  Ye»* 
gels  under  her  protection.  Then  grieyances  of  his  own  induced  tbe  £m« 
peror  Paul  to  lay  an  embargo,  on  British  yessels.  After  the  armed  neu- 
trality, the  British  Government  laid  a  counter-embargo  on  the  ships  of 
the  three  northern  powers.  (Jan.  14, 1801.)  The  affair  at  Copenhagen 
next  took  place,  and  was  followed  by  an  armistice  with  Denmark.  Theu, 
in  June,  the  conventions  spoken  of  in  1 191  took  place,  which,  in  the  form 
of  A  concession,  yielded  no  important  claims  of  Oreat  Britain.  Gomp. 
Wheaton,  hist  part  lY.  $}  7-9.    (Martens,  rec.  YII.  172  et  seq.,  260-281.) 

1801,  Feb.  9.  Treaty  of  Luneville  between  France  and  the  German 
Emperor,  acting  also,  without  previous  authority  of  the  diet,  for  the  Em- 
pire, which  ratified  ihe  peace  soon  afterward.  (Martens,  VII.  296.  In  this 
treaty  several  of  the  important  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Oampo  Formic 
are  repeated.  The  Emperor  cedes  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  the  Frickthal, 
and  the  county  of  Falkenstein ;  the  division  of  Northern  Italy  is  the  same, 
except  that  the  Adige  from  the  point  where  it  leaves  Tyrol  to  the  sea  is  to 
be  the  western  limit  of  Austrian  territory ;  the  duke  of  Modena  is  to  have 
the  Breisgau  as  before;  indemnifications  are  again  mentioned  as  to  be 
made  by  the  empire  for  princes  whose  territories  had  been  ceded  to  France. 
The  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  '  from  the  place  where  it  leaves  the  Helvetic 
territory  to  where  it  enters  the  Batavian,'  is  to  be  French.  The  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  the  Emperor^s  brother,  it  is  agreed,  shall  renounce  his 
duchy,  and  the  parts  of  Elba  dependent  upon  it,  in  favor  of  the  duke  of 
Parma,  and  shall  be  paid  off  by  an  indemnity  in  Germany.  The  treaty  is 
declared  to  embrace  the  Batavian,  Cisalpine,  Helvetic,  and  Ligurian  repub- 
lics, the  independence  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  contracting  parties. 
Fiefs  of  the  empire  had  already  been  gijen  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formic 
to  the  Ligurian  republic.  These  fiefs  are  now  renounced  by  the  Emperor 
for  himself  and  the  empire. 

The  arrangements  respecting  the  duke  of  Parma  had  already  been  a 
subject  of  negotiation  between  France  and  the  king  of  Spain,  whose  son-in« 
law  the  duke  was.  It  was  agreed  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  of  Oct.  1, 
1800,  that  Parma  and  Louisiana  should  be  ceded  to  France,  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Madrid  (March  21,  1801,  Martens,  YII.  886),  it  was  agreed,  as  in 
tbe  peace  of  Luneville,  that  the  dukes  of  Parma  and  Tuscany  should  resign 
their  duchies,  that  the  former  should  take  possession  of  Tuscany  with  the 
title  of  king  (afterward  called  king  of  Etruria),  and  that  he  should  cede  tc 
France  the  part  of  the  island  of  Elba  belonging  to  Tuscany,  and  be  compei> 
fated  for  this  by  Piombino,  then  pertaining  to  the  king  of  Naples. 

1802,  March  27.  Definitive  treaty  of  peace  of  Amiens,  between  Great 
Britain  on  the  one  part  and  the  French  and  Batavian  republics  and  Spain 
on  the  other.  The  preliminaries  had  been  signed  at  London,  Oct  1, 1801. 
England  reuoanoes  hec  conquests  won  from  the  three  powers,  ezcepf 
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Trioidad  and  Oeyloo,  which  are  ceded  to  her  by  Spain  and  the  Biit&vi  ii 
republic  respectively ;  Malta  is  restored  to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jera* 
salem:  the  territories  of  Portugal  and  Turkey  are  maintained  in  theif 
entireness  as  they  were  before  the  war ;  the  boundaries  of  French  and 
Portuguese  Guiana  are  rectified ;  the  republic  of  the  seren  Ionian  ialanda 
(taken  from  France  by  the  fleets  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  in  1798  and  the 
next  year)  is  recognized ;  a  tair  compensation  is  promised  by  France  to  the 
bouse  of  Orange  for  its  losses  in  the  Netherlands;  and  the  troops  of  Eranoe 
are  to  be  withdrawn  from  Rome  and  Naples. — ^The  peace  of  Amiens  waa  a 
mere  truce.  War  was  again  declared  between  England  and  France  in  a 
little  less  than  a  year.    (Martens,  VII.  877,  404.) 

1808,  Feb.  26.  Rec^  or  report  of  an  extraordinary  committee  of  the 
Empire  (Reichsdeputationshauptsohluss),  ratified  by  the  diet,  March  24, 
and  by  the  Emperor,  April  27.  (Martens,  VII.  485,  onward.)  SeTeral 
treaties,  that  of  Luneville  last  of  all,  had  contemplated  the  giving  of  in- 
demnifications to  dispossessed  German  princes,  and  several  foreign  princes 
were  to  be  provided  for  in  Germany  who  had  lost  their  own  lands.  At 
the  Congress  of  Rastadt  this  was  a  leading  subject  of  negotiation,  and  it 
waa  agreed  to  make  the  indemnities  by  means  of  secularized  ecdeaiastioal 
territory,  but  the  congress  broke  up  without  anything  being  accomplished. 
To  bring  this  matter  to  a  conclusion,  the  diet  appointed  (Oct.  2,  1801)  a 
deputation  or  committee  of  eight  members,  four  of  them  electors  and  four 
not,  before  whom  came  the  first  plan  of  indemnity,  ofiTered  by  France  and 
Russia  as  mediating  powers,  and  who,  after  several  sets  of  changes  in  the 
project,  presented  the  report  which  the  diet  adopted.  It.  waa  in  truth  little 
else  than  a  formality,  for  the  whole  scheme  depended  on  the  will  of  Napo- 
leon, with  whom  Russia  now  acted ;  and  while  the  committee  was  sitting, 
the  (eading  powers,  or  those  who  were  in  his  good  graces,  got  by  special 
treaties  better  terms  of  indemnity  in  many  cases  than  they  had  a  right  to 
demand.  This  transaction  waa  in  effect  a  change  in  the  Oonadtution  of 
Germany,  but  it  loses  its  interest  and  importance  from  the  fact  that  the 
old  Empire  tumbled  to  the  ground  a  little  afterward.  By  this  measure, 
(1.)  all  immediate  church  territory  was  secularized  except  a  little  part  of 
that  of  Mayence,  and,  this  not  snfScing,  all  but  six  of  the  fifty-one  imperial 
towns  and  the  villages  of  the  same  class  lost  their  immediacy  and  were  put 
Into  the  hands  of  princes  who  seceived  compensation.  The  archbishope 
of  Oologne  and  Triers  thus  lost  with  their  territories  their  electoral  digni- 
tiea.  The  see  of  Mayence  was  transferred  to  Ratisbon,  the  arohbiahop 
of  which  was  always  to  be  arch-chancellor,  primate  of  Germany,  and  oae 
of  the  electors,  and  to  be  the  metropolitan  over  the  former  provinces  of 
Mayence,  Oologne,  Ti-iers,  and  Salzburg.  The  six  towns  remaining  aa 
estates  of  the  empire  were  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  Frankfort,  Hamburg, 
liQbeok,  and  Bremen.    (2.)  Of  the  great  number  of  princes  for  whom  in 
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demaifioation  was  thus  fonnd,  we  can  name  only  a  fow.  To  the  dnke  of 
Tuaeany  (see  treaty  of  Lunerille)  was  assigned  the  archbishopric  of  Salz* 
bnrg,  Berchtesgaden  enclosed  in  Snlzbnrg,  a  territory  nnder  a  prince> 
provost,  part  of  the  bisliopric  of  Passau,  and  most  of  that  of  Eichstadt.  To 
the  dnke  of  Modena  (see  treaty  of  Oampo  Formio)  the  Breisgan  and  tke 
Ortenau.  To  the  prince  of  Nassau-Dillenbiirg,  former  stadtholder  of 
Holland  (see  treaty  of  Amiens),  through  the  intervention  of  Prnssia,  the 
bishopric  of  Corvey,  Dortmnnd,  and  varions  abbeys.  To  Austria,  in  lieu  of 
the  Ortenau,  conveyed  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  the  bishoprics  of  Trent  and 
Brixen.  To  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  lieu  of  Guelders  and  Oleves,  lying  west 
of  the  Rhine,  the  bishoprics  of  Hildesheim,  Paderbom,  and  in  part  Mtln- 
ater,  with  several  towns  and  abbeys.  To  the  king  of  England,  as  elector 
of  Hanover,  for  his  claims  on  territory  awarded  to  Nassau  and  Prussia,  the 
bishopric  of  Osnabnrg.  To  the  elector  palatine  of  Bavaria,  in  lieu  of  Deux- 
Fonts,  Jnliers,  etc.,  the  bishoprics  of  Bamberg,  Freisingen,  Augsburg,  and 
in  part  Pasaau,  the  properties  of  ecclesinstical  foundations  in  the  city  of 
Augaburg,  various  abbeys,  and  as  many  as  seventeen  towns  or  villages  of 
the  Empire.  To  the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  the  provostship  of  Ellwangen, 
nine  imperial  towns,  and  seven  abbeys.  To  the  margrave  of  Baden,  the 
bishopric  of  Constance,  lands  east  of  the  Bhine  pertaining  to  the  bishoprics 
of  Basel,  Strasburg,  and  Spires,  a  part  of  the  palatinate  of  thjs  Rhine, 
with  Heidelberg  and  Mannheim,  ten  abbeys,  seven  towns,  etc.,  by  wlnoh 
his  territory  was  nearly  doubled.  To  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  duchy  of 
Westphalia,  with  some  districts  of  Mayence  and  of  the  palatinate.  To 
Hesae-Cassel,  a  small  part  of  the  territory  of  Mayence.  To  the  duke  of 
Holatein- Oldenburg  the  bishopric  of  Lubeck  (a  Protestant  territory)  and 
some  lands  in  Hanover  and  MtLnster.  (8.)  A  number  of  new  vot#  iu  the 
college  of  princes  were  created.  The  electoral  dignity  was  given  to  the 
duke  of  Tuscany,  to  Baden,  WOrtemberg,  and  Hesse-Cassel  (with  rever- 
sion to  Hease-Darmstadt),  while  the  electoral  office  of  the  archbishops  of 
Cologne  and  Triers  fell  with  the  secularization  of  their  territories. 

1808,  April  80.  Treaty  signed  at  Paris  between  the  French  republic 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  touching  the  cession  of  Louisiana.  By 
a  secret  treaty  of  Nov^  8,  1762,  signed  at  Fontainebleau  and  first  published 
in  1886,  France  ceded  to  Spain,  Louisiana  and  New  Orleans.  By  thi 
treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso  (Oct.  1,  1800).  Louisiana  was  retrocedcd  by  Spain 
to  France  (see  treaty  of  Madrid  under  peace  of  Luneville,  1801),  as  part 
of  an  equivalent  for  the  establishment  of  the  duke  of  Parma  in  Tuscan  v. 
Napoleon  now,  in  the  apprehension,  it  would  seem,  that  England  mi  ht 
take  posses  ion  of  this  t  rritory,  conveys  it  o  the  United  Sta'ies,  **as  fully 
and  in  th«  same  manner  as  it  had  been  acqnii*ed  by  the  French  republic." 
The  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso  had  conveyed  it  to  France, 
^  with  the  same  extent  that  it  now  has  in  the  hands  of  SpaiU)  and  that  U 
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hod  when  France  possessed  it,  and  such  as  it  should  be,  after  the  treaties 
subsequently  entered  into  between  Spain  and  other  states'^ — which  treaties 
would  relate  to  the  recognition  of  the  duke  of  Parma  as  king  of  Etroiia. 
Thus  the  limits  of  the  territory  conveyed  to  the  United  States  are  not  de* 
filled  by  a  single  word.    The  inhabitants  were  to  be  admitted,  as  soon  as 
pos:iible,  to  the  enjoyment  oi'  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  be  protected  in  the 
enjoyment  of  iheir  liberty,  property,  and  religion.    The  treaties  made  by 
Spain  with  the  Indians  were  to  be  executed  by  the  United  States.    Ships 
of  France  and  of  Spain  coming  from  those  respective  countries  or  their 
colonies,  and  laden  with  their  products  or  those  of  their  colonies  respec- 
tively, and  the  vessels  of  no  other  nations,  should  be  admitted  for  twelve 
years  into  the  ports  of  entry  of  the  ceded  territory.    By  two  conventions 
of  the  same  date  it  is  agreed  that  the  United  States  shall  pay  France,  by 
the  first,  a  sum  of  sixty  millions  of  francs  (11,250,000  dollars,  at  the  rate  of 
5}  francs  to  the  dollar),  and  by  the  other  a  sum  which  cannot  exceed  20,- 
000,000  francs,  and  which  is  intended  to  cover  the  debts  due  '*  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  are  yet  creditors  of  France  for  supplies,  for  em- 
bargoes, and  for  prizes  made  at  sea,  in  which  the  appeal  has  been  properly 
lodged,  within  the  time  mentioned  "  in  the  convention  of  Sept.  80,  1800, 
etc.     1'he  treaty  is  signed  in  English  and  French,  but  the  original  is  de- 
clare«l  to  be  in  French.     It  was  ratified  at  Washington,  Oct.  21,  1803.    I)cj 
Garden  (V' III.  50)  informs  us  that  Spain,  in  the  treaty  of  cession  to  France, 
reserved  the  preference  or  refusal  to  herself,  in  case  France  should  allow 
the  territory  to  pass  out  of  her  hand**.     All  claim  from  this  source  was  cul 
off  by  t!ie  consent  of  Spain  to  the  alienation,  which  was  given  early  in 
1804.  (Jfartens,  VII.  end.)    The  treaties  of  1762  and  of  St.  Ildefonso  ut** 
given  by  De  Garden,  u.  s.    The  latter  at  least  is  not  in  De  Martens. 

1805,  Dec.  26.  Peace  of  Presbnrg,  between  Austria  and  France.  (Mai  - 
tens,  Vni.  388.)  In  1802  (Sept.  21)  Piedmont  was  united  to  France- 
all  that  part  of  it  at  least  which  had  not  been  incorporated  in  the  Oisalpim? 
re[»nl>lic.  In  1803  war  was  a^ain  declared  by  England  against  France,  and 
in  revenge,  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  although  a  German  state,  was  occu- 
pied by  French  troops.  In  1804  (March  21)  the  Duke  d'Enghien  waa 
seized  on  German  territory — ^in  Badon — and  murdered  af^er  a  pretended 
sentence.  The  delay  of  Napoleon  to  provide  compensation  for  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  together  with  the  criminal  violations  of  German  terr:ory 
above  mentioned,  facilitated  a  new  c  lalition  between  England,  Sweden 
and  Rnssia,  to  which  Austria  gave  her  ad'iesion  in  1805.  Meanwhile 
Napoleon  had  become  Emperor  of  the  French  in  1804.  and  in  March,  1805. 
king  of  Italv — which  tit'e  of  kingdom  of  Ituly  the  Cisalpine  republic  had 
now  token.  Lucca  had  been  made  a  hereditary  princi:ality  ;  the  Liguriat, 
republic  had'  been  united  to  France;  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  (lUasta^Ia 
had  been  declared  French  territory  by  a  simple  decree  of  the  Emperor: 
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flBid  two  of  Ilk  creatnres,  the  dokeB  of  Wftrtemberg  md  of  Bavaria, 
oad  of  their  own  movement  taken  the  title  of  king.  The  war  with 
£ng]and,  which  did  not  end  until  the  peaoe  of  Europe  in  1814,  put  a  stop 
to  the  disastroas  attempts  of  Bonaparte  to  recover  St.  Domingo,  anni 
hOated  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  gave 
the  possession  of  a  number  of  French  colonies  to  the  English.  The  war 
with  Austria  was  decided,  in  a  short  campaign,  by  the  capitulation  of  Ulm 
and  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  In  the  peace  of  Presburg,  which  soon  follow* 
ed,  Austria  (1.)  recognized  the  arrangements  made  by  France  in  Italy,  in- 
eluding  the  union  of  territory  to  France — as  in^  the  case  of  Piedmont, 
Genoa  (the  Ligurian  republic),  Parma,  and  Piaoenza — ^and  the  new  govern- 
ment organized  in  Lucca  and  Piombino.  (2.)  Austria  renounced  the  part 
of  the  republro  of  Venice  ceded  to  her  by  the  treaties  of  Oampo  Formio 
and  Luneville,  which  was  to  be  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  .The 
French  Emperor  was  also  recognized  as  king  of  Italy  ;  but  as  the  crowns 
of  France  and  Italy  were  eventually  to  be  separated,  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many engaged  to  recognize  the  successor  whom  Napoleon  should  name 
king  of  Italy.  (8.)  The  electors  of  Bavaria  and  WUrtemberg  having  taken 
the  title  of  king  without  leaving  the  German  confederation,  they  are  rec- 
ognized by  Austria  in  that  quality.  (4.)  Austria  cedes  and  gives  up  to 
the  king  of  Bavaria  the  margravate  of  Burguu,  the  principality  of  Eiohstadt, 
part  of  Passau,  Tyrol,  including  Brixen  and  Trent,  Vorarlberpr,  and  other 
territory.  To  the  king  of  Wtirtemberg  are  ceded  the  Ave  towns  of  the 
Danube  so  called,  the  upper  and  lower  county  of  Ilohenberg,  and  other 
territory.  To  the  elector  of  Baden  the  Brisgau  and  the  Ortenau,  the  city 
of  Constance,  and  .the  commandery  of  Meinau.  These  three  powers  shall 
eigoy,  it  is  agreed,  the  same  full  sovereignty  which  the  £mperor  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  have  in  their  estates.  (6.)  Salzburg  and  Berchtesgaden, 
which  had  been  given  by  the  peace  of  Luneville  and  the  report  of  the  de- 
putation of  the  empire,  to  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  are  now  taken  from  the 
archduke  Ferdinand  and  incorporated  in  the  Austrian  empire.  As  an 
equivalent,  he  is  to  have  the  principality  of  Wurzburg,  which  the  French 
Emperor  engages  o  obtain  for  him  from  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  thu 
electoral  dignity  attached  to  Salzburg  is  to  be  transferred  to  this  new 
territory.  (6.)  The  contracting  powers  dispose  of  two  German  estates  in 
a  very  summary  w{<y.  The  city  of  Augsburg  is  put  into  the  hat  ids  of  the 
Bavarian  kin^ ;  and  the  office  of  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  with 
its  rights  and  domains,  is  transferred  to  some  prince  of  the  hou.se  of  Austria, 
whom  the  Emperor  shall  designate,  and  in  whose  male  line  it  shall  descend 
This  humiliating  peace  of  Presburg,  by  which  Austria  lost  23,000  square 
miles  of  territory  and  almost  8,000,000  of  inhabitants,  was  a  prelude  to  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  German  empire.  In  1806,/u/y.l2,  uom  liffned 
%t  Tarii  the  L\  jt/ederation  qf  the  Rhine  (Bheinbund),  consisting  originally 
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of  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  the  grand  dnkes  of  Badeo  and 
HeMe-Darmf>tadt,  the  prince  primate  of  Germany  (see  report  of  depnlatioii 
of  empire),  the  duke  of  Berg,  the  princes  of  Nassan-Usingen  and  Nassau" 
Weilbarg,  and  many  entailer  princes.  (Martens,  VIII.  480  onw.)  To  these, 
in  time,  were  added  the  elector  of  Wfirzbnrg — ^the  Emperor^s  brother — 
(see  peace  of  Presborg),  the  elector  of  Saxony  (who  had  leave  from  Napo- 
leon in  Dec.  1806,  to  call  himself  king),  the  dukes  of  Oldenburg  and  Meck« 
lenburg ;  so  that  Gkrmany  was  now  split  up  into  three  parts :  Austrian, 
Prussian,  and  French  Germany.  The  confederadoc  of  the  Rhine  was  made 
known  to  the  diet  August  1,  1806,  and  the  members  renounced  their  con* 
nection  with  the  German  empire — as  the  league  had  provided ;  soon  after 
which  (Aug.  6)  the  Emperor  published  an  act  declaring  the  empire  extinct, 
laying  aside  the  crown  and  absolving  all  from  their  allegiance.  He  was 
henceforth  Emperor  of  Austria  only,  a  title  which  he  had  assumed  two 
years  before.  The  Rhenish  league  was  to  have  its  own  diet  at  Frankfort; 
formed  an  alliance  for  all  continental  wars,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
France ;  determined  the  contingents  of  the  members,  etc.  Many  estates  of 
the  old  empire  within  the  territory  of  the  confederation  were  mediatized, 
or  brought  under  the  sovereignty  of  some  one  of  its  members :  thus  Frank- 
fort and  Nuremberg  lost  their  independence,  and  the  race  of  knights  hold 
ing  immediately  of  the  empire  (Reichsritter)  was  extinguished. 

1807,  July  7.  Peace  of  Tilsit,  made  by  Russia,  and  July  9,  by  Prussia, 
with  Napok'on.  (Martens,  VIII.  637,  661.)  After  the  peace  of  Presburg, 
Napoleon  proceeded  still  more  boldly  in  his  aggressions  and  plans  of  ag- 
grandizement. The  Bourbons  were  declared  to  reign  no  longer  in  NafJes, 
and  his  brother  Joseph  was  made  king  there ;  Holland  was  converted  into 
a  kingdom  for  another  brother,  Louis ;  his  sisters  received  principalities  in 
Italy ;  Murat  was  made  grand  duke  of  Berg ;  and  a  plan  of  creating  an  im- 
perial nobility  out  of  his  generals  and  courtiers,  with  estates  provided  from 
the  conquered  territory,  was  vigorously  pursued.  Toward  Prussia  and 
its  vacillating  king  he  pursued  a  course  of  min<:led  insult  and  craft  He 
took  Anspaoh  into  his  own  hands  before  a  treaty  permitted  it ;  he  per- 
suaded the  king  to  give  up  Oleve  and  Wesel,  which  were  given  to  Murat, 
on  whom  also  Berg,  ceded  by  Bavaria,  was  bestowed ;  he  required  him  to 
occupy  Hanover,  thus  leading  the  way  to  a  collision  between  Prussia  and 
England.  The  counsels  of  the  patriotic  party  so  far  prevailed  in  Prussia, 
that  war  was  inevitable ;  but  the  arist<icracy  was  debased,  the  king  was 
weak,  the  system  of  war  was  antiquated,  and  the  result  was  the  utter  pros- 
tration of  the  country.  The  campaign  of  1806,  by  the  battles  of  Jena  and 
Anerstadt,  and  by  various  capitulations,  made  Napoleon  master  of  most  of 
German  Prussia:  he  entered  Berlin,  and  there  issued  his  decree  called  bv 
the  name  of  the  city,  in  pursuance  of  his  continent^]  system.  (§  189.)  In 
khe  antcjnn  of  1806  his  troops  penetrated  into  Pmsrian  Poland,  where 
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Fyenoh  agents  had  stirred  up  an  insurrection,  and  ii.  1807  the    Rufeiani^ 
Prussia's  only  1  ope,  were  defeated  at  Friedland.    The  whole  kingdom  wai 
now  overrun  and  conquered,  and  the  king  sued  for  peace.    The  conference 
wer€  attended  in  person  by  Napoleon,  by  the  czm\  and,  after  the  first  inter- 
view, by  the  king  of  Prussia;  and  the  result  wastbat  Alexander,  fascinated 
by  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  and  guided  by  him  in  his  views  of  his  interests 
praotioally  abandoned  his  ally,  who  was  thus  forced  to  accept  of  the  most 
hamiliaiing  terms  possible.     By  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Prussia  renounced  all 
Its  territory  on  the  west  of  the  Elbe,  including  Hanover— which  prov- 
inces, with  others  in  Napoleon's  hands,  were  to  cogstitute  a  kingdom  of 
Westphalia  under  Jerome  Bonaparte — and  renounced  also  the  lands  ac- 
quired by  the  second  and  third  partitions  of  Poland,  with  the  southern 
part  of  West  Prussia.    These  Polish  posses^^ions  constituted  into  a  duchy  of 
Warsaw — except  the  district  around  Bialystock,  which  passed  over  to  Rus- 
sia— ^together  with  the  circle  of  Kotbus  in  Lower  Li^satia,  were  ceded  to 
the  king  of  Saxony,  who  was  to  be  made  grand  duke  of  Warsaw,  and  who 
was  to  have  the  use  of  a  military  road  across  Prussia  between  Saxony  and" 
Poland.    Dantz'g,  it  was  agreed,  with  two  leagues  of  territory  around  it, 
should  be  an  independent  district  under  the  protection  of  Prussia  and 
Saxony,  with  its  ports  closed  to  English  commerce  during  the  present 
maritime  war  with  England.    The  rest  of  its  former  territory  was  restored 
to  Prussia,  which  thus  retained  about  half  of  its  population  of  10,500,000. 
It  was  obliged  to  recognize  also  Napoleon's  new  creations,  the  Rhenish  con- 
federation, the  kings  of  Westphalia,  Naples,  and  Holland.    By  conventions 
made  in  1808  (Martens,  nouv.  rec.  I.  102  onw.),  Prussia  was  forced  to 
pay  140  millions  of  francs  ^*  for  extraordinary  contributions  and  arrears 
of  revenue" — which  afterward  were  dropped  to  120  millions — ^and  to  leave 
the  forts  of  Glogau,  Stettin,  and  Custrin  in  the  hands  of  the  French  until 
payment,  under  engagement  to  provision  the  troops  and  to  allow  military 
roads  between  the  places  thus  occupied,  up  to  their  evacuation. 

The  treaty  with  Russia  contains  little  worthy  of  ^mention  and  not  al* 
ready  contained  in  the  treaty  with  Prussia,  unless  that  Napoleon  agreed 
that  the  dukes  of  Saxe-Ooburg,  Oldenburg,  and  MecklenbirgSchwerin 
should  be  restored  to  their  estates,  with  the  provision  that,  as  long  as  the 
war  with  England  should  last,  the  ports  of  the  two  latter  districts  should 
be  occupied  by  French  garrisons.  ''  Also  the  small  lordship  of  Jever  in 
East  Friesland,  wiiich  came  down  to  the  czar  from  his  grandmother, 
Catharine  II.,  was  ceded  to  the  king  of  Westphalia. 

Secret  articles  annexed  to  these  treaties  contain  the  stipulations  that 
the  seven  islands  (Ionian)  shall  belong  to  Napoleon ;  that  if  H  tnover 
•hall  form  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  a  territory  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  containing  from  three  to  four  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
%itt8.  shall  be  restored  to  Prussia;  and  that  Prussia  should  make  comm<>r 
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cause  with  France,  in  onse  England,  by  Deo.  1,  1807,  sbonld  not  have  con 
sented  to  a  peace  conformable  to  the  true  principles  of  maritime  law.    (De 
Garden,  X.  2B4,  not  in  Martens.) 

A  treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  Russia,  made  on  the  same 
day  with  the  treaty  of  peace,  contains  some  noteworthy  provisions:  (1.) 
Rnseia  was  to  make  common  cause  with  France,  if,  by  Nov.  1,  1807,  Eng- 
land stionld  not  have  made  peace  on  the  basis  of  an  equal  and  perfect  in- 
dependence of  all  flags  upon  the  sea,  and  upon  that  of  restoring  to  France 
and  her  allier-  conquests  made  since  1805.  (2.)  If  England,  by  the  first  of 
December,  should  no^have  given  a  satisfactory  answer  upon  these  points^ 
France  and  Russia  should  summon  the  oonrta  of  Copenhagen,  Stockholm, 
and  Lisbon  to  close  their  ports  to  the  English,  and  to  declare  war  against  that 
nation.  But  if  England  should  come  to  the  terms  of  the  allies,  Hanovet 
should  be  restored  in  lieu  of  colonies  conquered  from  France,  Holland,  and 
Spain.  It  was  the  Jcnow ledge  of  this  article  which  led  England  in  Sep* 
tember  of  the  same  year  to  bombard  Copenhagen  and  take  the  Danish 
'fleet.  (8.)  In  a  certain  event,  the  two  parties  should  agree  to  remove  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe,  except  Roumelia  and  the 
city  of  Constantinople,  from  under  the  Turkish  yoke.  (De  Garden,  X.  S35, 
not  in  Martens.) 

Secret  and  somewhat  chimerical  articles  between  the  two  Emperors,  in 
addition  to  these,  are  spoken  of,  which  rest  on  doubtful  evidence.  Russia 
was  to  take  Turkey  and  to  aid  France  by  its  fleet  to  take  Gibraltar ;  the  Bour- 
bons in  Spain  and  the  house  of  Braganza  in  Portugal  should  give  place  t-i  a 
prince  of  NapoIeon^s  blood  ;  the  Pope  should  lose  his  temporal  power,  and 
his  kingdom  be  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  the*  towns  of  Africa,  as 
Tunis  and  Algiers,  should  be  occupied  by  the  French,  and  given,  at  a  gen 
era!  peace,  as  a  compensation  to  Sardinia ;  France  should  occupy  Malta  and 
Egypt ;  all  flags  but  those  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Russia,  should  be 
exdudea  from  the  Mediterranean.  Even  an  attack  on  the  British  power 
in  India  was  talked  of 

1807,  Oct.  27.  Secret  treaties  of  Fontaineblean,  between  France  and 
Spain.  Portugal  was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts  specially  defined : 
one  was  to  be  gi  7en  to  the  king  of  Etruria,  in  lieu  of  Tuscany  transferred 
to  Napoleon  as  king  of  Italy,  one  to  be  bestowed  on  the  vile  Godoy, 
prince  of  Peace,  and  one  unappropriated.  The  second  convention  flies  the 
number  of  Spanish  and  other  troops  to  be  emjdoyed,  etc.  (Martens,  reo* 
VIII.  701.)  Portugal  was  accordingly  occupied  by  Marshal  Junot  in  the 
same  autumn,  and  French  troops,  moving  down  into  the  nortL  of  Spain 
also,  treat  it  somewhat  as  a  conquered  country.  Another  secret  treaty  u 
said  to  have  contemplated  ceding  the  provinces  north  of  the  Ebro  to  France, 
and  taking  Portugal  in  exchange.  The  royal  family  of  Spain  is  alarme  \  and 
there  is  talk  of  fleeing  to  America.    Tumults  break  ont,  Godoy  ia  ]mf 
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do>vn,  and,  after  a  series  of  intrigues,  the  king  and  his  son,  wlio  were  is 
deadly  quarrel,  meet  Napoleon  in  Bayonne :  the  father  is  induced  to  abdi- 
cate the  crown,  and  the  son,  with  the  two  other  infant  signs  an  act  of  re- 
nunciation. A  junta  at  Madrid  is  induced  to  ask  that  Joseph  Bon  apart* 
may  be  the  king.  He  is  appointed,  and  Murat  takes  his  place  as  king  of 
N'aples.  The  spirit  of  the  Spanish  people  is  roused  against  the  French, 
A.  long  war  ensues,  in  which  Portugal  is  wrested  from  the  French,  and 
Spain  finally  recovered,  through  the  skill  of  Wellington,  the  resources  of 
England,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  Spanish  character.  To  maintain  a  great 
army  in  the  peninsula,  and  be  equal  at  the  same  time  to  his  enemies  on 
the  east,  was  too  much  for  Napoleon,  and  this,  with  the  expedition  into 
Russia,  caused  his  overthrow. 

1809,  Sept.  17.  Peace  of  Sweden  with  Russia,  made  at  Friedrichshamm 
in  which  Finland  and  West  Bothnia,  with  Aland  and  other  islands,  are  ceded 
to  the  latter  power.  In  1810  Sweden  made  a  peace  with  Napoleon,  in  which 
Swedish  Pomerania  and  the  isle  of  ROgen  are  restored  to  her,  and  she  agrees 
to  adopt  the  continental  system.    (Martens,  nouv.  reo.  I.  19.) 

1809,  Oct.  14.  Treaty  of  Vienna,  between  Austria  and  France,  signed 
at  Schdnbrunn  by  Nnpoletm  Oct.  15,  and  hence  sometimes  calKd  the  paacs 
of  Schonbrunn.  (Martens,  nouv.  rec  1.210.)  The  disasters  of  Prussia  in 
the  last  war  with  Napoleon  had  roused  the  spirit  of  the  people,  led  t<>  a 
better  military  system,  brought  men  more  upright  into  power,  and  given 
rise  to  a  set  of  patriotic  dubs  (Tugendbunde).  The  same  reviviil  of  a 
German  feeling  spread  on  every  side,  into  Austria  and  the  lands  of  th^ 
Rhenish  league.  The  aristocratic  statesmen  of  Germany,  stung  by  the 
haughtiness  of  Napoleon,  encouraged  by  the  war  in  Spain,  and  thinking 
:))at  the  people  might  be  induced  to  rise  against  the  oppressor,  brought  on 
by  their  intrigues  the  fourth  war  of  Austria  with  revolutionary  France, 
while  as  yet  the  German  people  was  unprepared  for  it.  In  this  war, 
Pmssia  was  foned  to  remain  neutral,  and  Austria  had  no  aid:  for  the 
expedition,  sent  from  England  to  Walcheren,  was  too  late  and  too  unsuc- 
cessful to  be  of  any  use.  In  a  short  campaign  the  Austrians,  although 
little  inferior  to  the  French  at  Aspem  and  Wagram,  became  disheartened, 
and  the  armistice  of  Znaym  prepared  the  way  fur  the  peace  of  Vienna  or 
Schonbrunn,  which  Napoleon^s  situation  would  have  made  it  desirable  for 
him  to  accept,  had  the  terms  been  less  hard  for  the  other  party.  In  this 
peace— which  was  declared  to  be  common  to  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  other  vassals  of '  Napoleon — (1.)  Austria  placed  at  the  dis- 
position of  Napoleon,  for  the  benefit  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
Salzburg,  Berchtesgaden,  and  part  of  Upper  Austria,  consisting  of  the  Inn- 
•Viertel  and  the  Hausruck-Viertel.  This  territory  was  bestowed  upon 
Bavaria.  (2.)  To  Napoleon,  as  kinir  of  Italy,  were  ceded  the  county  of 
aorz  (Gorizia)  and  principality  of  Falkenburg  (Montefalcone),   forming 
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Aofltrian  Frinle,  the  city  and  goyernment  of  Trieste,  Oamiola,  tiK*  YiIItc& 
circle  in  Cariutbia,  and  the  country  on  the  right  of  the  Save,  frt'cn  where 
it  leaves  Garniola  to  the  frontier  of  Bosnia,  or  half  of  Croatia,  the  Hun- 
garian littoral,  Fiume,  Austrian  Istria,  eto.  These  became  the  Dljrrian  prov- 
inces with  a  separute  French  government.  By  this  cession  Aaatria  was 
cut  off  from  the  sea,  but  was  allowed,  except  for  English  commerce  and 
products,  to  use  the  port  of  Fiume.  (3.)  To  the  king  of  Saxony  were  ceded 
some  Bohemian  villages  enclosed  in  Saxony,  and  to  the  same  king,  as  duke  of 
Warsaw,  Western  or  New  Galicia,  a  district  around  Cracow,  and  a  cirde 
in  East  Galicia.  Wieliczka  and  the  salt  mines  were  to  be  common  to 
Austria  and  the  Polish  duoby.  (4.)  To  Russia  was  ceded  a  territory  in  the 
most  easterly  part  of  old  Galicia,  which  should  contain  400,000  inhabit- 
an)«,  and  not  include  the  town  of  Brody.  (5.)  The  Teutonic  order  having 
beon  suppressed  within  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  the  Emperor  of 
AicStria  renounces  on  the  part  of  the  Archduke  Antony,  who  was  the 
griiudmaster,  this  dignity  conferred  by  the  peace  of  Presbnrg,  andoonsenti 
to  the  disposition  of  the  property  beyond  the  limits  of  Austria  w^hioh  had 
be^n  made.  The  employ^  of  the  order  had  pensions  promised  to  them. 
— In  separate  and  secret  articles  (De  Garden,  XII.  136),  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  submits  to  a  military  contribution  of  85  millions  of  francs,  and 
agrees  to  reduce  his  army  to  the  number  of  150,000  of  all  kinds  of  troops 
so  long  as  the  maritime  war  of  France  with  England  should  oonttnoe. 
By  this  peace  Austria  lost  over  43,000  square  miles  of  territory,  with 
4,500,000  inhabitants.  The  Tyrolese.  who  were  making  a  heroic  resiatanoe 
against  France  and  Bavaria,  were  given  up  to  their  fate. 

1812,  May  18.  Peace  of  Bucharest,  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  The 
boundary  was  to  follow  the  Pruth,  from  the  point  where  it  came  out  of 
Moldavia,  to  the  Danube,  and  the  Danube  to  the  sea.  In  this  way  Bessa- 
rabia, and  a  small  strip  of  Moldavia,  with  the  fortresses  of  Choczim  aiid 
Bender,  became  Russian.  Other  conquests  were  restored.  Servia  was  to 
remain  IHirkish,  but  with  the  interior  administration  in  the  hands  of  the 
inhabitanta.    (Martens,  n.  r.  III.  897.) 


mSATIBS  OF  1814  AND  1816,  OOKTAININO  TBR  6BBAT  SYSTEM  OF  PAOXFiaATHm 
AND  READJUSTMENT  WHICH  FOLLOWED  THE  DOWNFALL  OF  NAPOLEON. 

The  peace  of  8ch5nbrunn  humbled  the  last  enemy  capable  of  offering 
serious  resistance  upon  the  land  to  the  decrees  of  Kapoleon ;  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  soon  afterward  to  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  the  French  Emperor  at  once  showed  his  weakness  and  seemed 
to  bind  him  to  the  policy  of  the  conqueror.  Even  before  this  fourth  wai 
with  Austria,  Napoleon  had  commenced  the  policy  of  uniting  parts  of 
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fiujrope  to  his  empire,  instead  of  controlling  them,  as  he  had  done  at  first 
Dj  his  yassals.  A  decree  dated  May  17,  180U,  from  his  camp  at  Vienna, 
incorporated  the  Papal  states  into  his  dominions.  Other  portions  of  Italy 
were  subjected  to  the  same  process.  The  Swiss  district  of  Yalais  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  autumn  of  1810.  In  March  of  the  same  year  (Martens,  Nouv, 
reo.  I.  827)  he  forced  his  brother  Louis  to  cede  to  France  all  of  the  king- 
dom of  Holland  lying  to  the  left  of  the  Waal,  or  Dutch  Brabant,  Zeeland, 
and  part  of  Guelders.  Soon  after  the  abdication  and  flight  of  Louis  (July  9, 
1810),  the  whole  of  Holland  was  made  French  territory.  (Martens,  u.  0. 
838.)  A  decree  of  the  Senate  of  France  subjected  to  the  same  fate  all  the 
north  coast  of  Germany,  as  far  as  to  the  sea  near  Ltibeck,  comprising 
Oldenburg,  the  Hanse  towns,  Werden,  parts  of  Hanover  and  Westphalia^ 
Lauenburg,  etc.  (Martens,  u.  s.  846.)  Against  this  high-handed  proceed- 
ing in  regard  to  the  duke  of  Oldenburg,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  his  near 
connection,  protested,  who  had  already  taken  offence  at  the  enlargement 
of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  effected  at  the  peace  of  Schonbrunn.  He 
now  instituted  a  commercial  policy  hostile  to  the  views  of  Napoleon,  and 
in  1811  preparations  were  made  on  both  sides  for  war.  The  only  powers 
from  which  Eussia  could  hope  for  concert  of  action  were  England  and 
Sweden.  Between  England  and  Russia  there  was  no  difficulty  in  arranging 
an  alliance.  But  Sweden  was  slow  in  incurring  the  resentment  of  Napo- 
leon. At  length,  after  Swedish  Pomerania  had  been  occu{>ied  by  the 
French,  Sweden  made  an  alliance  with  the  czar  (March  12,  1812),  agree- 
ing, in  the  event  of  war,  to  put  80,000  men  into  Northern  Germany,  and 
receiving  the  promise  of  Alexander  that  he  would  aid  her  in  the  acqui>i- 
tk)n  of  Norway.  England  and  Sweden  can^  together  in  the  peace  of 
Oerebro  on  the  18th  of  July,  1812  (Martens,  u.  s.  431),  and  on  the  13tli  of 
March,  1818,  England  made  an  engagement,  similar  to  that  of  Russia 
resp.'cting  Norway,  promising  also  a  subsidy  of  a  million  sterling  to 
Sweden,  and  ceding  to  her  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  taken  from  the 
French.  (Martens,  u.  s.  558.)  It  was  of  great  importance  in  the  subsequent 
war  that  Sweden  allowed  the  Russian  army,  which  was  in  Finland,  and 
was  to  aid  in  the  conquest  of  Norway,  to  be  employed  in  Poland,  and  that 
the  peace  of  Bucharest  left  another  army  free  to  act  against  the  French 
invader. 

Napoleon,  on  his  side,  made  new  treaties  of  alliance  with  Prussia  and 
Austria,  (Feb.  24,  March  14,  1812,  Martens,  u.  s.  417-481.)  In  the  open 
and  secret  articles  of  the  Prussian  treaty,  it  is  agreed  that  Prussia  shall 
make  common  cause  with  France,  without  being  obliged  to  furnish  troops 
for  wars  in  Italy,  Turkey,  or  beyond  the  Pyrenees ;  that  the  number  of 
such  troops  in  the  field,  in  the  event  of  war  with  Russia,  shall  be  20,000, 
besides  a  large  garrison  force ;  that  these  shall  be  kept  in  one  body  as  much 
as  noBdble,  and  be  used  in  preference  for  the  defence  '^f  the  Prussian  pi-op 
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Inces,  bat  sliall  be  for  all  new  movements  uider  French  oontrol;  tbiit  aij 
part  of  Prussia  included  within  the  lines  of  operations  sliall  be  open  to  the 
French  and  their  allies,  except  Upper  Silesia  Bnd  the  city  of  Potsdam  ;  and 
«iliai  provisions  and  munitions  of  war  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Frendi 
troops,  to  be  charged  to  the  coDtributions  jet  due  from  Prussia  according 
to  the  peace  of  1  ilsit.  A  promise  is  held  out  of  an  indemnity,  in  the  shape 
of  new  territory,  for  the  expeiises  of  Prussia  in  the  war,  should  it  oome  to 
ft  happy  issue.  The  fortresses  of  Glogan,  Custrin,  and  Stettin  were  still 
held  by  French  garrisons,  and  the  leading  patriots  had  to  quit  the  king's 
presence  and  service.  Austria  stipulated  to  furnish,  as  her  oontingenU 
30,000  troops  and  60  pieces  of  cannon,  in  four  divisions,  under  an  Anatrian 
commander,  subject  to  the  immediate  orders  of  their  own  sovereign.  The 
integrity  of  Turkey  is  guaranteed.  In  case  of  the  reconstrnction  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  Austria  is  to  hold  Galicia,  or,  if  that  should  be  united 
to  the  Polish  monarchy,  the  Illyrian  provinces  in  exchange,  besides  being 
oompensated  for  the  costs  of  the  war  by  the  acquisition  of  new  territory. 

Secured  thus  in  his  rear,  and  strengthened  by  the  forces  of  his  allieff, 
Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen,  June  24,  1812,  too  late  in  the  season  foi 
success,  and  returned  the  same  autumn  a  fugitive,  his  vast  army  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  war,  famine,  and  cold.  The  wrath  of  the  (ierman  people,  espe- 
cially of  humiliated  Prussia,  now  be<:an  to  burst  forth  against  tiie  tyrant. 
The  first  impulse  was  given  by  General  York,  commander  of  the  Pruaaian 
"ontinpent,  who,  on  the  30th  of  Decembt-r,  1812,  without  the  privity  of  hw 
sovereign,  in  a  capitulation  with  the  Russian  general  Diebitsch,  agreed  to 
keep  his  army  neutral  in  a  district  of  East  Prussia,  and  if  the  king  sho&ld 
not  sanction  the  agreement,  at  least  to  observe  the  neutrality  f*<r  two 
months.  (Martens,  u.  s.  556.)  The  king  was  alarmed,  but  dragged  forward 
by  the  boiling  spirit  of  the  people.  A  treaty  mode  not  long  a^ter  this  be- 
tween Russia  and  Prussia,  which  has  not  seen  the  light,  provided,  it  is  said, 
that  Prussia  should  recover  the  territory  which  she  heVd  before  1806,  ex- 
cept Hanover,  and  should  furnish  80,000  men  for  the  war,  against  150,000 
to  be  furnished  by  Russia.  Help  was  to  be  sought  in  the  siiape  of  an  alli- 
ance with  Austria,  and  of  subsidies  for  Prussia  from  Eoglnnd.  On  the  19th 
)f  March,  1813  (Martens,  u.  s.  564),  a  convention  was  made  between  Russia 
A^d  Prussia,  in  which  a  proclamation  was  agreed  np<'n,  inviting  the  princes 
and  people  of  Germany  to  unite  for  the  liberation  of  their  country.  Every 
(iv^nnnn  prince,  who  should  not  respond  to  this  appeal  witnin  a  given  time, 
should  be  menaced  wi'h  the  loss  of  his  estates.  A  council  of  administration 
also  wa£'.  provided  for,  fortified  with  unlimited  powers  for  tlie  cairying  on 
of  the  war,  especially  for  occupying  and  controlling  the  parts  of  Northern 
Germany  yet  under  French  influence.  On  the  27th  of  March  war  was  de- 
clared against  France,  and  the  Prussians  en  masse  formed  nn  army  of  vol- 
unteers.   The  dukes  of  Mecklei  burg,  the  duke  of  Anhalt-Dessan,  the  dty 
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of  Hambiirg  soon  followed  the  example  of  Pruttia.  The  sttmmer  of  1818 
was  fall  of  negotiations  relating  to  the  war,  the  principal  of  which  were, 
(1.)  GonTentions  at  ileichenbaoh  in  the  middle  of  Jime,  between  Great 
Britain  on  the  one  part  and  Russia  and  Prussia  on  the  other.  The  parties 
Agree  to  carry  on  the  war  with  energy,  the  first  engaging  to  furnish 
subsidies,  and  the  others  to  have  in  the  field  160,000  and  80,000  soldiers 
respectively.  Prussia  promises  to  aid  the  Brunswick  houses  in  recovering 
their  territory,  and  England  is  to  have  the  use  and  codperation  of  the  Rus- 
sian fleet.  (Martens,  u.  a.  568.)  (2.)  An  armistice  was  made,  June  6,  be- 
tween the  beUigerents,  Austria  acting  as  mediator,  which  was  to  continue 
mitil  Aug.  10 :  meanwhile  a  peace  congress  sat  at  Prague  without  effecting 
or  being  expected  to  effect  anything.  (Martens,  u.  s.  582.)  (3.)  Austria  at 
length  forsook  Napoleon  decisively,, and  Joined  the  alliance  of  the  three 
great  powers  by  treaties  signed  at  Toplitz,  Sept.  9,  agreeing  to  furnish  a 
quota  of  60,000  troops,  and  ti>  make  no  peace  unless  in  common  with  the 
allies.  (Martens,  u.  s.  696.)  (4.)  Bavaria,  by  a  treaty  with  Austria,  dated 
Oct.  8,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  but  not  until  the  battle  of  Leipzig 
had  decided  the  campaign  against  Napoleon,  the  other  members  of  the 
Rhenish  confederation.  Joined  the  allies,  and  this  cre:)tion  of  the  French 
£mf  eror  was  dissolved.  (5.)  In  the  winter,  Jan.  11, 1814,  Murat,  king  of 
Naples,  separated  his  cause  from  that  of  Napoleon  in  a  treaty  with  Austria, 
for  the  purpose  of  retaining  possession  of  his  kingdom.  (Martens,  u.  s.  660.) 
(6.)  The  treaties  of  Kiel,  made  by  Denmark  with  Sweden  and  with  Great 
Britain,  Jan.  14,  1814,  and  one  with  Russia,  signed  at  Hanover,  Feb.  ><, 

1814,  separated  from  Napoleon  his  last  and  most  honorable  ally.  Denmark 
engaged  to  place  10«000  men  for  the  war  under  the  control  of  Bernadotte, 
prince  royal  of  Sweden,  and  renounced  possession  of  Norway  in  favor  of 
Sweden,  who  in  return  ceded  to  Denmark  Pomerania  and  the  isle  of  ROgen, 
promising  her  good  offices  for  some  further  indemnification.  Great  Britain 
pledged  its  efforts  for  the  same  purpose,  and  restored  all  territory  gained  by 
conquest  fi*om  Denmark,  excepting  the  isle  of  Heligoland  (Martens,  u.  s. 
L  66T-683.) — ^Denmark  afterward,  in  a  treaty,  signed  at  Vienna,  Jnne  4, 

1815,  ceded  Swedish  Pomerania  and  RQgen  to  Prussia,  receiving  in  return 
th4)  duchy  of  Lanenburg,  except  the  amt  or  bailiwick  of  Neuhaus,  together 
with  a  payment  of  two  million  thalers  and  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
dup  from  Sweden.  (Martens,  n.  s.  II.  849.) 

Vs  the  allied  armies  reached  the  Rhine  and  entered  France,  yariont 
iieg  itiutions  were  set  on  foot,  looking  toward  peace  and  the  readjustment 
of  the  political  state  of  Europe.  The  most  Important  were,  (1.)  the  con-* 
^esp  of  Ohatillon,  from  Feb.  5  to  March  19,  1814,  in  which  Napoleon, 
opmg  still  for  success  in  the  war,  made  too  high  terms,  so  that  nothmn 
«ras  effected.  (Oomp.  Martens,  u.  s.  L  668.)  (2.)  While  this  congress  was  In 
session,  a  new  treaty  was  made  between  the  four  great  powers  at  Chan- 
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mont,  M«vrch  1,  1814.  England  was  to  furnish  to  the  other  poweri  a  f  nV 
Bidy  of  five  millions  sterling  for  the  year  18)4,  and  the  parties  Tere  to 
keep  in  the  field  an  army  of  160,000  men  each ;  to  aid  one  another  in  cast 
of  attack,  etc.  (Martens,  n.  s.  683.)  Secret  articles  are  said  to  have  settled 
the  relations  of  Europe  on  the  basis  afterward  adopted.  (3.)  The  ci^>ita- 
lation  of  Paris,  March  31,  1814.  (4.)  The  abdication  of  Napoleon,  in  a 
treaty  made  by  him  with  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  April  11,  to  wbloh 
England  acceded,  as  to  the  main  points,  April  27.  Napoleon  renonnoea  all 
right  of  sovereignty  in  France  and  everywhere  else  for  himself  his  fiftmily, 
and  his  descendants.  His  domains  in  France  are  to  go  to  the  crown.  He  and 
the  Empress  are  to  preserve  their  titles  during  life,  and  his  near  oonnectioni 
are  to  be  styled  princes  of  his  family.  The  isle  of  Elba  is  giyen  him  as  his 
principality,  with  an  annual  revenue  of  two  million  francs,  chargeable  to 
France,  one  half  reversible  to  the  Empress,  and  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Pia- 
cenza,  and  Guastalla  are  assigned  to  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa.  From  tbeee 
duchies  their  son  is  to  derive  his  title.  Two  and  a  half  millionB  of  francs 
are  granted  as  an  annual  revenue  to  members  of  his  family ;  Josephine  alao, 
and  Eugene  Beauhamois,  are  provided  for.  Napoleon  is  to  have  an  armed 
corvette  and  a  gjiard  of  400  men  at  his  disposal.  The  allied  powers  promise 
that  France  shall  adopt  and  guarantee  this  treaty.  (Martens,  n.  8. 1.  696.) 

The  immediate  arrangements  consequent  upon  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
were  made 

1814,  May  30,  at  the  first  peace  of  Paris,  consisting  of  treaties,  nearly 
identical,  between  France,  now  under  Louis  XVIIT.,  and  each  of  the  four 
great  powers.  (Martens,  nouv.  rec.  11.  1-18.)  The  limits  of  France  are  by 
this  treaty  to  be  what  they  were  in  1792,  with  some  augmentations  on  the 
eastern  frontier,  which  are  particularly  specified.  France  renounces  all 
sovereignty  over  districts  in  Europe  outside  of  these  limits:  Monaco  is  to 
be  as  it  was  before  1792,  and  Avignon,  the  Venaissin,  Montbelliard,  imd 
all  other  enclaves  within  these  limits  are  to  be  French  territory.  Great 
Britain  retains  Malta,  Tobago,  and  6t.  Lucia,  the  isle  of  France  with  its 
dependencies,  and  the  part  of  St.  Domingo  which  Spain  ceded  to  France  in 
the  treaty  of  Basel  in  1795,  and  which  Great  Britain  engages  to  cede  back 
to  his  Catholic  M^esty.  All  other  places  gained  by  conquest  from  France, 
rights  of  fishery,  etc.,  she  places  on  the  footing  of  1792.  Sweden  restores 
Guadalouj)e  to  France,  and  Portugal  restores  French  Guiana,  as  it  was  at 
that  date.  (For  other  arrangements  see  the  next  article.) 

By  a  separate  and  secret  article  of  this  treaty,  which  appears  in  Mnr- 
hard*8  Nouv.  suppl.  I.  829,  the  disposal  of  the  territories  renounced  by 
France  in  the  open  treaty,  and  the  relations  tending  to  produce  a  system 
of  real  and  durable  equilibrium  in  Europe,  were  to  be  decided  upon  by  the 
allied  powers  among  tTiemsehee,  Thus  France  was  to  have  no  voice  in  the 
leading  moasures  of  the  coming  Congress.    But  in  fact,  at  the  Congreas  of 
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VieniiA,  the  »droit  aadacitj  of  Talleyrand  and  the  disagreement  of  tli« 
allies  between  themaelves  secured  for  France  a  considerable  amonnt  of 
Influence. 

1815,  Jane  9.  Final  act  of  the  CoNeB£88  of  Vienna,  the  most  i'opor- 
tant  document,  in  an  international  respect,  of  modern  times.  The  peMM 
of  1814,  just  spoken  of,  provided  for  the  meeting  of  such  a  congress  within 
two  months,  in  order  to  complete  the  arrangements  there  begun,  but  it 
was  not  opened  until  Nov.  1,  1814.  It  closed  June  11,  1815.  Eight  pow* 
ers  composed  the  congress,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden ;  but  the  Spanish  representative  refused  his 
signature,  on  account  of  the  dispositions  touching  the  three  Italian  duchies 
of  Parma,  Piaoenza,  and  Guastalla,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons  affecting  the 
pride  of  Spain.  The  congress  was  for  some  time  seriously  disturbed  by  the 
claim  of  Russia  to  appropriate  the  entire  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  of 
Prussia  to  swallow  up  Saxony.  .What  should  be  done  with  Belgium  was 
also  a  problem  of  some  difficulty.  In  March  the  alarming  news  reached 
the  congress  that  Napoleon  had  left  Elba,  that  he  had  landed  in  France, 
that  he  had  recovered  his  throne  without  a  struggle.  He  was  put  under 
the  ban  of  Europe,  a  new  compact  was  made  by  the  four  great  powers  with 
many  accessories,  on  the  26th  of  March,  for  the  mainteiiknce  of  the  peace 
of  Paris,  and  in  June  the  field  of  Waterloo  baffled  this  attempt  of  the 
wonderfnl  man  to  regain  his  lost  power. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  was  a  meeting  of  dictators  for  arranging  the 
affairs  of  Europe  according  to  their  arbitrary  views,  and  in  effect  required 
the  smaller  powers  to  submit  to  their  decrees,  without  a  share  in  their 
deliberations.  To  perfect  the  arrangements  which  appear  in  the  final  act, 
a  multitude  of  special  compacts  had  to  be  made,  some  of  which  were  an- 
nexed to  that  instrument,  and  declared  to  be  a  part  of  it.  For  the  final 
act  see  Martens,  u.  s.  II.  8Y9;  Martens  and  Gussy,  III.  61 ;  Wheaton^s  Int. 
Law,  Appendix;  K inheres  A cten  des  Wiener  Congress;  and  comp.  Flassan', 
Hist,  du  Oong.  de  Yienne,  8  vols.  Paris,  1829. 

The  leading  points  of  this  instrument  are  the  following : 

1.  The  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  was  united,  as  a  kingd#n  of  Poland, 
ander  a  distinct  administration,  to  the  Russian  empire,  with  the  exception 
(1.)  of  the  territory  restored  to  Prussia,  under  the  name  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Posen ;  (2.)  of  the  districts  in  Eastern  Galicia  taken  from  Austria  by  the 
treaty  of  Schdnbrunn  and  now  restored ;  (8.)  of  Cracow  and  a  territory 
around  it,  which  was  constituted  into  a  free  neutral  republic,  the  privileges 
of  which  are  defined  in  a  treaty  annexed  to  t!je  final  act.  "The  Poles,'' 
it  is  stipulated,  "  subjects  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prnssia,  respectively,  shall 
liave  a  representation  and  institutions  of  a  national  character,  regulated  by 
the  mode  of  political  existence,  which  each  of  the  governments,  tc  srhicl 
they  appertain,  shall  judge  it  useful  and  suitable  to  grant  to  them.*' 
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2.  Proana,  having  thna  lost  a  oonmderable  part  of  its  Polidi  apoilfl,  v 
anzions  to  get  the  whole  of  Saxony  into  its  hands,  whose  king,  m  the 
sal  of  Napoleon,  in  the  new  adjustments  of  Gennany  found  no  fav«r;  hm 
Austria  was  Jealous  and  prevented  this,  so  that  only  a  part  of  Samny, 
seven  thirteenths  of  the  territory  and  two  fifths  of  the  population,  bectBs 
Prussian*  The  former  territory  of  Prussia,  such  as  it  was  before  the  pesct 
of  Tilsit,  was  in  general  restored.  New  acquisitions  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Rhine,  besides  the  part  of  Saxony  just  spoken  of,  were  a  portion  of  Fulda  and 
of  Hanan,  the  city  of  Wetzlar  with  its  territory,  the  duchy  of  Berg  with 
lands  formerly  belonging  to  the  bishopric  of  Cologne  and  more  lately  in- 
corporated in  this  duchy,  the  duchy  of  Westphalia,  such  as  it  was  under 
the  grand  duke  of  Hesse,  the  county  of  Dortmund,  Corvey,  the  lands  of 
sundry  mediatized  princes,  and  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Naasan- 
Diets,  ceded  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  or  their  equivalents  received 
in  exchange  for  them  from  other  members  of  the-liouse  of  Nassau.  On  ths 
west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  Prussia  acquired  a  territory  which  was  formerly  in 
the  main  the  duchy  of  Jnliers,  and  part  of  Cleves  and  Guelders  and  of  the 
two  archbishoprics  of  Cologne  and  Treves^ 

8.  The  king  of  Great  Britain,  as  king  of  Hanover,  received  from  Prus- 
sia, Hildeshiem,  €k>slar,  East  Friesland,  the  lower  county  of  Lingen,  and 
part  of  Prussian  Mnnster ;  and  ceded  to  Prussia  the  parts  of  the  duch j  of 
Lauenburg  lying  east  of  the  Elbe,  with  other  smaller  districts.  Lauenburg 
was  soon  transfert*ed  to  Denmark.  (See  peace  of  Kiel,  p.  409.)  The  com* 
merce  on  the  Eras,  and  at  Embden,  which  now  became  a  Hanoverian  port, 
wss  to  be  open  to  Prussian  merchants  without  restriction,  and  Hanover 
engaged  to  keep  the  river  in  a  navigable  condition  within  its  own  territory. 

4.  AnstriH  recovered  nearly  nil  that  she  lost  in  1797  by  the  treatj  of 
Oampo  Formic  or  afterward,  whether  in  or  out  of  Germany,  except  the 
Austrian  N^herlands,  and  acquired  that  part  of  the  Venetian  iHuds  in  the 
peninsula  which  Napoleon  appropriated,  and  all  other  territory  between 
the  Tessin,  the  Po,  and  the  Adriatic,  together  with  the  Yaltelline,  Bormio, 
and  Ohiavanna,  formerly  pertaining  to  the  Grisons,  as  well  as  the  former 
republic  of  Bfgusa. 

5.  The  duchy  of  WOrzbnrg,  as  the  peace  of  Presbnrg  made  it  in  1805, 
and  the  principality  of  Asohaffenburg,  which  formed  a  part  of  Napoleon^a 
grauu  duchy  of  Frankfort,  were  given  to  Bavaria. 

6.  The  city  of  Frankfort  was  restored  to  its  condition  in  1803. 

7.  In  lieu  of  the  duchy  of  Westphalia,  the  grand  dnke  of  Hesse  acquired 
a  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  late  department  of  Mt.  Ton- 
nerre,  containing  140,000  inhabitants.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse-Homburg 
was  restored  to  his  estates,  from  which  he  had  been  ejected  in  consequence 
of  the  formation  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Several  princes — Uk 
itst  named,  the  dukes  of  Oldenburg,  Hecklenburg-Slrelits,  Saxe-Oobnrf^- 
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reoeiTecl  grants  of  territory  on  the  Pmasian  frontier  beyond  the  Rhine,  ii 
the  late  French  department  of  the  Sarre,  which  was  to  be  placed  undet 
Prussian  protection,  and  to  serve  as  small  change  in  future  a^justmenta 
All  German  lands  not  before  disposed  of,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhinc^ 
were  given  to  Austria. 

8.  The  Germanic  body,  including  the  king  of  Denmark  as  duke  of  Hoi* 
stein,  and  tlie  king  of  the  Netherlands  as  grand  duke  of  Luxemburg,  waf 
constituted  into  a  confederation  of  equ  il  members,  thirty-eight  in  number, 
having  seventeen  votes  in  an  ord'mary  assembly,  and  sixty-nine  votes  in  a 
general  assembly,  in  which  latter  orgaiac  laws  and  other  affairs  of  great 
importance  were  to  be  brought  forward.  The  diet  was  to  be  permanent, 
under  the  presidency  of  Austria,  to  meet  at  Frankfort,  and  to  a^ourn  for 
not  more  than  four  months.  In  a  general  assembly  a  vote  of  two  thirds 
wajB  required  for  the  passage  of  any  measure.  The  confederation  being  in- 
tended for  the  protection  of  all  Germany  and  of  enoh  member  against  for- 
eign powers,  no  member  was  allowed  to  negotiate  or  make  truce  or  peace 
with  any  state  with  which  the  confederation  should  be  at  war.  Diiferences 
between  the  confederates  were  to  be  pursued  without  %rce  of  arms,  and 
submitted  to  the  diet,  which  should  intervene  between  the  parties  in  the 
%8t  instance  by  a  mediating  committee,  and,  if  a  judicial'  sentence  should 
be  necessary,  by  an  ^^Austragalinstanz"  or  court  of  high  arbitration.  In 
the  ^*^  act  concerning  the  federative  constitution  of  Germany"  (Martens,  u.  s. 
858),  which  accompanies  the  final  act,  it  is  declared  th.  t  in  the  states  of 
the  confederation  there  shall  be  assemblies  of  estates  or  of  deputies 
('<  eine  landesst&ndliche  verfassung ") ;  that  all  C'hristian  confessions  shall 
enjoy  equality  of  civil  and  political  rights ;  and  that  the  civil  disabilities  of 
the  Jews  ought  to  be  removed  as  far  as  practicable.  To  the  mediatized 
nobility,  who  had  before  180(>  an  immediate  connection  with  the  empire^ 
privileges  were  allowed  in  respect  to  rank,  tax.ition,  privileged  courts,  ex- 
emption from  military  duty,  the  exercise  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  the  settlers  on  their  estates  in  the  first  instance,  and,  when  their  estates 
were  great  enough,  in  the  last  instanoe.  The  act  of  confederation  was 
amended  in  1820,  1882,  and  1884 ;  overthrown  in  1848-^49,  and  restoAd  in 
j851. 

9.  The  Dutch  United  Provinoes,  with  the  larger  part  of  the  Anstriaa 
Netherlands,  were  constituted,  as  the  peace  of  Paris  had  determined,  into  a 
Kingdom  of  the  l^etherlands,  under  the  prince  of  Orange-Nassau,  to  which 
lerritories  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  including  a  part  of  the  duch; 
oif  Bouillon  not  ceded  to  France,  was  added,  by  way  of  compensation  fof 
German  possessions  parted  with  by  the  Orange  family.  Luxemburg  re- 
mained a  German  state  and  made  the  king  a  member  of  the  diet.  Th« 
town  of  Luxemburg  was  to  be  a  fortress  of  the  confederation. — ^In  a  oou- 
fention  signed  at  London,  Ang.  18,  1814  (Martens,  u.  a.  67),  England  en- 
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gaged  to  restore  to  Holland  all  the  colonies,  factories,  and  eetablishioentfl 
she  had  gained  by  conquest  since  1803,  except  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 
Demarara,  Esseqnibo,  and  Berbice. 

10.  The  relations  of  Switzerland  are  determined  by  a  declaration  of  the 
pow.ers  forming  the  congress,  dated  March  20,  1815  (Martens,  n.  s.  157), 
by  the  act  of  accession  of  the  cantons  of  the  same  date  (ibid.  173),  and  by 
the  final  act.  Switzerland  is  to  take  the  relation  of  perpetual  neutrality 
(§  155),  and,  in  order  to  secure  this  end  the  better,  a  treaty  with  the  king 
of  Sardinia  of  May  26,  1815,  provides  that  the  provinces  of  Chablais  and 
Faucigny,  south  of  Lake  Leman,  and  all  of  Savoy  north  of  Ugine  shall 
assume  the  same  neutral  attitude.  To  the  old  nineteen  cantons,  Geneva, 
Valais,  and  Neufchatel  are  added — the  latter  under  Prussian  sovereignty, 
which  continued  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht  until  1848.  The  territory  of 
Geneva  is  enlarged  by  a  cession  of  a  small  district  in  Savoy.  The  rootea 
from  Geneva  nlong  the  lake  in  both  directions — by  Versoix  in  France 
toward  the  canton  of  Vaud,  and  by  the  route  of  the  Simplon  throngh 
Savoy  toward  Valais — are  to  be  exempt  from  transit  dues  and  examination 
of  merchandise.  *rhe  former  bishopric  of  Basel  and  most  of  the  territory 
of  Bienne  are  united  to  the  canton  of  Berne. 

11.  Sardinia  gained  the  tracts  called  the  impeiial  fiefs,  which  had  been 
attached  to  the  Ligurian  republic  of  Napoleon,  and  the  territory  of  the 
former  republic  of  Genoa,  including  the  island  of  Capr^a.  The  limits  of 
this  kingdom  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  1792,  but  the  boundary  of  France, 
as  determined  by  the  first  treaty  of  Paris,  is  made  to  take  in  a  portion  of 
Savoy  then  contained  in  the  French  department  of  Mont  Blanc,  viz.,  most 
of  the  sub-prefectures  of  Charabery  and  Annecy. 

12.  The  Archduke  Francis  of  Este,  his  heirs  and  successors,  were  to 
hold  the  duchies  of  Modena,  Reggio,  an  J  Mirandola,  according  to  the  limits 
which  they  hiid  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  The  Archduchess  Maria- 
Beatrix  of  Este,  her  heirs  and  successors,  were  to  hold  the  principalities  of 
Massa  and  Carrara,  with  the  imperial  fiefs  in  Lunigiana,  which  last  might 
be  ^changed  for  other  properties  between  Modena  and  Tuscany  at  the  will 
of  ^e  parties. — Tuscany,  as  it  was  before  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  was  re- 
stored to  the  duke  of  the  Austrian  line,  Ferdinand,  his  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, and  to  this  territory  were  added  the  part  of  Elba  formerly  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Piombino,  certain  imperial 
fief:<  formerly  enclosed  in  Tuscany  and  "  I'^tat  des  Presides  " — The  duchies 
of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guastalla  were  grant*  d,  as  was  provided  by  the 
treaty  of  abdication  of  Napoleon  (see  p.  410),  to  the  Empress  Maria  I.ouisa, 
and  the  reversibility  of  these  territories — saving  the  old  rights  of  reversion 
01  Austria  and  Sardinia — was  to  be  determined  by  common  Agreement 
between  the  five  leading  powers  and  Spain.  Such  an  agreement  was  mad« 
at  Paris,  JfVine  10,  1817.    (Martens,  n.  r.  IV.  416  onw.)      It  related  espe- 
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eiallj  to  the  SpaniBh  ducal  house  of  Luooa. — The  Congress  of  Vieuna  estab- 
lished the  Infanta  Maria  Louisa  and  her  male  heirs  in  Luoca  as  a  duohy 
added  to  the  revenues  of  the  duohy  a  rent  of  160,000  francs,  to  be  paid  b^ 
Austria  and  Tuscany ;  and  gave  the  reversion,  in  case  of  fSsulure  of  the  lin< 
or  their  removal  to  another  establishmenty  to  Tuscany.  The  duke  of  Tuscany 
engaged  to  cede  certain  districts  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  whenever  the  re* 
version  of  Lucca  should  fall  to  him,  viz. :  Fivizzano.  Pietra  Santa,  Barga, 
azid  others.  By  the  treaty  above  mentioned,  of  June  10, 1817,  it  was  agreed 
that,  after  the  decease  of  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  her  duchies  of  Parma, 
Piaoenza,  and  Guastalla — with  the  exception  of  certain  districts  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Po,  enclosed  in  the  dominions  of  Austria,  which  should  belong 
to  that  power — should  go  to  the  Lucchese  house.  The  reversion  of  these 
duchies,  in  case  of  the  extinction  of  the  branch  of  the  Infant  Don  Charles 
Louis,  was  to  follow  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748), 
and  of  a  separate  article  of  the  treaty  of  1816  between  Austria  and  Sardi- 
nia. (See  Martens,  n»  r.  IL  298,  and  for  that  article  Murhard,  XV.  41.) 
This  separate  artide  confirms  the  rights  of  reversion  of  Sardinia  to  the 
duchy  of  Piacenza,  but  adds  that  the  city  of  Piacenza  with  a  radius  of  2,000 
toisee  from  the  crest  of  the  glacis  shall  appertain,  in  case  of  such  rever- 
non,  to  Austria,  for  which  she  shall  give  to  Sardinia  contiguous  territory 
equivalent  in  population  and  revenue. — The  Holy  See  was  restored  to  the 
possession  of  its  former  territory,  viz. :  the  Marches  with  Camerino  and 
their  dependencies,  Ponte-Corvo,  the  legations  of  Bologna,  Ravenna,  and 
Ferrara,  except  that  part  of  the  latter  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po. 
Austria  was  to  Hhve  the  right  of  garrison  in  Ferrara  and  Comaccliio.— The 
king  of  Naples,  Ferdinand  lY.,  was  reestablished  on  the  throne  of  the  Two 
Sicilies. 

18.  The  allies  engage  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  induce  Spain  to 
yield  up  OUvenza  and  other  places  gained  by  the  treaty  of  Badcyos  in  1801 
to  PortugaL    The  restitution  of  French  Guiana  to  Portugal  has  been    . 
already  mentioned. 

14.  For  the  arrangements  of  the  congress  in  regard  to  river  navigation, 
oomp.  §  68,  and  Martens,  u.  s.  484.  For  its  rule  touching  the  rank  of  am- 
bassadors, comp.  §  94,  and  Martens,  u.  s.  449.  For  the  declaration  conoern- 
ing  the  slave  trade,  see  Martens,  u.  s.  482. 

1814,  Dec.  24.  Treaty  of  peace  made  at  Ghent,  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  (Martens,  u.  s.  II.  76,  in  a  French  translation.)  Its 
leading  features  are  general  restitution,  provision  for  the  arrangement  of 
boundaries,  silence  on  the  subject  of  maritime  rights  and  the  impressment 
of  seamen,  and  an  engagement  of  the  parties  to  endeavor  tc  put  an  end  to 
the  slave  trade.    (Oomp.  §  66,  198.) 

.  1816,  Nov.  20.    Second  treaty  of  Paris,  after  Napoleon's  final  d(  wnfall, 
lonsisting  of  four  separate  instruments^  of  the  same  tenor,  between  Franc< 
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and  eaob  of  the  fonr  great  powers.  By  this  treaty,  (1.)  the  limits  of  Fracx 
toward  Belgium,  Qermany,  and  Savoy,  were  somtowhat  narrower  Uian  tbe 
l^ace  of  1814  had  made  them,  being  brought  back  nearly  to  the  line  of  ■ 
1790.  In  this  way  the  fortresses  of  PhUippeviUe  and  Marienburg,  with  iha 
whole  of  the  dnohy  of  Bouillon,  instead  of  a  part  of  it,  were  transferred  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands;  Saarlonis,  BaarbrUck,  and  the  course  ttf 
tiie  Saai'  beeame  Prassian  ;  the  f^rt  of  Landan,  and  a  French  tract  on  the 
right  of  the  Laater  went  altimately  to  Bavaria;  half  the  bridge  between 
8trasburg  and  Kehl  pertained  to  Baden ;  a  portion  of  the  district  of  Gei 
on  Lake  Leman,  between  the  cantons  of  Yand  and  Geneva,  was  added  to 
the  latter ;  and  the  districts  of  Ohambery  and  Anneoy  were  restored  to 
Sardinia.  The  neutrality  of  Switzerland  and  of  a  part  of  Savoy  was  ex- 
tended to  a  district  defined  by  a  line  drawn  from  Ugine  (see  act  of  Uie 
Oongress  of  Vienna)  throogh  the  lakes  of  Annecy  and  Bourget  to  the 
Khone.  The  French  fortress  of  Hnningne  (HOnniiigen).  near  Basel,  was  to 
be  demolished.  (3.)  An  indemnity  of  seven  hundred  million  francs  was  to 
be  paid  to  the  allies.  Their  troops,  not  exceeding  150,000  in  nnmber,  were 
to  have  military  occupation  of  France,  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  in 
certain  specified  places,  for  not  more  than  five  years,  but  might  be  with- 
drawn at  the  end  of  three  years,  if  the  security  of  Europe  should  periiit 
(Martens,  u.  s.  n.  682.)— By  a  convention  of  the  four  powers  and  Franoe^ 
made  at  Paris,  Nov.  5, 1815,  the  seven  Ionian  islands  were  to  constitate  s 
free  state  under  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  resident  lord 
high  commissioner  appointed  by  that  power,  a  legislative  assembly,  etc-.; 
the  military  force  of  the  islands  to  be  commanded  and^eir  forts  to  be 
garrisoned  by  Great  Britain<p-the  British  garrisons  being  paid  by  the  re- 
public. [Tliese  islands,  long  Yenetian,  then  the  prey  of  France  (treaty  of 
Gampo  Formio,  1797),  then,  after  being  for  a  short  time  left  to  themselves, 
lirst  under  Turkish  and  afterward  under  Russian  protection,  then  re- 
stored to  France  (peace  of  Tilsit,  1807),  and  conquered  by  England,  have 
recently  passed  fi*om  under  the  protectorate  of  England  into  union  with  the 
kingdom  of  Greece,  1868.]  (Martens,  u.  s.  668.) — ^The  works  of  art  whioh 
Napoleon  had  gathered  from  various  countries  of  Europe  were  restored  by 
another  special  instrument  to  their  former  owners.  (Martens,  a.  s.  682  on  w.) 


IBBATIBS  OF  THE   AGE  OF  BBACTION    AHD    INTBBVIENTION.      PBOMUnorOl  Of 
QUESTIONS  BELATINO  TO  TUBKBT   AlO)  TO  ITALY. 

» 

1816,  Sept.  26.    The  Holy  Alliance.    Comp.  §  46. 

1818,  Autumn.  Oongress  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  of  the  four  allies  aad 
France.  Oomp.  §46.  (Martens,  nouv.  rec  lY.  549-566.)  By  an  agree- 
ment dated  Got  0,  the  troops  of  the  allies  are  to  evacuate  Franoe  on  ot 
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before  the  laat  day  of  November,  and  to  give  up  the  forts,  as  they  wer« 
when  the  oooupation  began.  Some  of  the  indemnity,  agreed  to  in  1810 
and  still  dae,  is  remitted.  France  joins  the  holy  alliance.  For  the  proto- 
ccl  of  Nov.  21,  comp.  §  94. 

1820,  Oct.  28  and  onward.  Congress  of  Troppau,  afterward  removed 
to  Lay  bach,  §46. 

1822,  October.    Congress  of  Yerona,  §  46. 

1826,  Oct.  7.  Convention  of  Ackerman,  .between  Russia  and  Turkey 
In  general  a  restatement  of  the  peace  of  Bucharest  (1812),  confirming  tht 
privileges  i>f  Servia,  and  restoring  the  mode  of  electing  the  hospodars  at 
Moldavia  and  Wailachia.  A  certain  control  over  the  power  of  the  sultan 
to  dismiss  them  from  office  is  acquired  by  Russia.-  (Mai-tens,  n.  r.  Yl.  1058 
onw.,  esp.  the  separate  acts.) 

1827,  July  6.  Treaty  of  London  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  ta 
which  France  afterward  acceded.  (Martens,  n.  s.  YII.  282  and  463.) 
These  powers  offer  their  mediation  to  Turkey  on  behalf  of  Greece,  which 
shall  be,  they  propose,  a  vassal  state  under  the  sultan,  like  the  Danubian 
principalities.  On  the  20th  of  October  the  Turkish  fleet  was  annihilated 
at  Navarino,  and  in  1828  the  Morea  was  cleared  of  the  troops  of  Ibraham 
Paoha.    The  boundaries  of  liberated  Greece  were  thus  enlarged. 

1828,  Feb.  22.  Treaty  between  Russia  and  Persia  signed  at  Tourk- 
mantchal,  by  whicii  Persia  ceded  the  khanats  of  Erivan  and  Nakliitsh^van, 
promised  an  indemnity  of  twenty  millions  silver  roubles,  and  agreed,  as  in 
the  treaty  ratified  at  Tiflis,  Sept.  15,  1814,  that  no  ships  of  war,  except 
Bussian,  should  navigate  the  Caspian.  (Martens,  n.  s.  YII.  664.)  By  this 
treaty  of  Tiflis,  Persia  gave  up  to  Russia  seven  khanats  south  of  the  Cau- 
casus, of  which  the  Russians  were  actual  masters,  and  renounced  all  claim 
to  Daghestan,  Georgia,  Imeritia,  Mingrelia,  Abchasia,  etc.  (Martens,  u.  s. 
lY.  89.) 

1829,  Sept.  14.  Treaty  of  Adrian  ople  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 
(Martens,  n.  s.  YIII.  148.)  Russia  restores  her  conquests.  The  Pruth  to 
bound  the  two  countries  as  heretofore  to  the  Danube,  and  the  Danube  to 
the  Black  Sea,  but  in  such  sort  that  the  islands  in  the  river  shall  be  Rns- 
man  territory.  The  boundaries  in  the  east  are  so  drawn  that  a  part  of 
Turkish  Armenia,  with  the  city  of  Akhalzik  and  the  fortress  of  Akhalka 
laki,  passes  under  Russian  sovereignty.  Turkey  also  concedes  that  the 
■overeignty  of  Russia  extends  over  Georgia,  Imeritia,  Mingrelia,  Gouriel, 
and  other  Caucasian  countries.  Passage  is  allowed  through  the  DardaneUea 
and  Bosporus,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Black  Sea  is  opened  to  vessels  of 
nations  at  peace  with  Turkey,  and  Russia  has  the  right  of  navigating  the 
Danube.  The  prior  agreements  with  regard  to  the  Danubian  principalities 
lire  confirmed,  and  the  hospodars  are  to  be  appointed  for  life,  being  re- 
mo  ?able  for  crime  only. 

27 
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1881,  Nov.  15.  Treaty  for  the  deflnitiye  separation  of  Belginm  frou 
Holland,  signed  at  London  between  the  fiye  powers  on  the  one  part  and 
Belgium  on  the  other.    Oomp.  §49,  §  155.    (Martens,  n.  s.  XI.  390.) 

1882,  May  7.  Convention  of  London  between  France,  England,  and 
Russia  on  the  one  part,  and  Bavaria  on  the  other.  (Martens,  a.  a.  X.  550.) 
Tha  crown  of  Greece,  now  made  a  kingdom,  is  offered,  with  the  anthonza- 
tion  of  the  Greek  nation,  to  the  king  of  Bavaria,  to  be  worn  by  his  second 
son,  Frederic  Otho,  and  accepted.  The  limits  of  the  kingdom  are  to  b€ 
fixed  by  treaty  with  Turkey,  according  to  a  protocol  of  Sept.  26,  1831.  A 
loan  to  the  king  of  Greece  is  guaranteed  by  Russia,  and,  if  the  consent  of 
the  chambers  and  the  parliament  can  be  obtained,  by  France  and  England. 

1888,  July  8.  Oonvention  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key, after  the  victories  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
peace  of  Kutaiah  between  him  and  Turkey,  May  6,  1882.  The  two  parties 
form  an  alliance,  agreeing  to  aid  one  another  in  case  of  attack,  when  such 
aid  is  invoked.  In  a  secret  article  it  is  added  that  Russia  exempts  Turkey 
fVom  rendering  such  aid  on  condition  that  she  closes  the  Dardanelles  against 
foreign  vessels  of  war.  (Marten^*,  u.  s.  XL  655.)  In  a  protest  of  France 
against  this  treaty,  as  likely  to  give  rise  to  an  armed  intervention  of  Ras- 
sia  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey,  it  is  said  that,  if  circumstances  demand, 
France  shall  act  as  if  no  such  treaty  existed.  (Martens,  u.  s.  669.)  Comp. 
what  Dr.  Wheaton  says  in  his  history,  part  4,  §§29,  80,  of  this  treaty  and 
those  of  Ackerman  and  Adrianople. 

1842,  Aug.  9.  Treaty  of  Washington,  for  adjustment  of  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions  on  the  northeast 
For  the  rules  of  extradition  then  marie,  comp.  §  79.  For  the  dLscossiona 
on  tlie  right  of  search,  comp.  §  202.  For  the  arrangements  to  enpprcss  the 
ilave  trade,  comp.  §§  199,  200.  (Martens,  nouy.  tec.  gen.,  continuing 
Martens,  nouv.  rec.  IIL  456.) 

1844,  Nov.  28.  Treaty  between  the  dukes  of  Tuscany,  Lucca,  and  M». 
dena,  in  view  of  the  death  qi  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  duchess  of  Parma. 
This  event  took  place  Dec.  18, 1847,  when  the  duke  of  Lucca  would  become 
duke  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Gaastolla,  and  Lucca  would  become  Tuscan. 
(See  Congress  of  Vienna,  No.  12.)  The  duke  of  Lucca  (future  duke  of 
Parma)  agreed  to  cede  to  Modcna,  Gnastalla,  and  the  Parmesan  territory 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Enza.  Modena  renounces  to  Tuscany  the  vicariata 
of  Barga  and  Pietra  Santa  (Act  of  Gong,  of  Vienna,  art.  OIL) — which  were 
U)  become  Modenese  when  Lucca  should  become  Tuscan — and  to  Panna 
the  districts  of  Bazzano  and  Scurano  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Enza.  Tuscany 
cedes  to  Parma  its  possessions  in  the  Lunigiana,  Pontremole,  Bagnone,  and 
their  dependencies.  These  arrangements  rounded  off  the  duchies,  and  did 
away  with  enelAves,  Austria  and  Sardinia— whose  rights  of  reversion 
were  affected,  that  of  Austria  to  Parma  and  Gnastalla,  that  of  Sardinia  to 
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PiaociDza,  both  derived  from  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Ohapelle- yoonourred,  and 
modified  their  rights  la  snch  sort  that  the  roYersioa  of  Austria  was  made 
to  apply  to  the  new  Parmesan  territory  in  the  Lunigiana,  and  was  passed 
over  to  Sardinia  by  way  of  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  the  town  of  Piaoenza, 
which,  by  a  special  article  of  May  20,  1816,  concluded  at  Vienna,  was  to 
become  Austrian  whenever  the  duchy  of  the  same  name  should  revert  to 
Sardinia,  (Martens,  n.  r.  g.,  XV.  1-42.)— In  the  spring  of  1860  these 
dnchies,  with  Romagna,  by  a  revolutionary  action  and  the  consent  of  the 
people,  were  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia. 

1848,  Feb.  2.  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  by  which  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  Upper  Oalifomia  were  ceded  to  the  United  States,  which 
agreed  to  surrender  all  other  conquests,  to  pay  Mexico  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars,  and  to  assume  all  claims  of  its  citizens  against  Mexico,  decided  of 
ondecided.  arising  before  the  signature  of  the  treaty.  (Murhard,  XIV.  7.) 
For  article  XXII.  of  this  treaty,  comp.  §  152. 

1848.  Difficulties  in  Schlesvrig-IIolstein,  Denmark  and  Qermany,  tho 
subject  of  a  number  of  treaties.     See  under  1864. 

1836,  March  30.  Treaty  of  Puns  after  the  Crimean  war,  between 
Franco,  Great  Britain,  Sardinia,  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  Russia,  AuAtria 
Mild  PiTJSsia  also  heinsr  included.  (Martens,  n  r.  g.,  XV.  770.)  By  this 
treaty  (1.)  the  Black  Sea  is  neutralized  and  opened  to  the  commerce  of 
all  nations,  but  interdicted  to  flags  of  war,  excepting  that  a  certain  force 
nan  be  kept  on  foot  for  revenue  purposes  by  Turkey  and  Russia,  who 
pledge  themselyes  to  maintain  no  naval  arsenals  on  it^  coasts,  §  57.  in 
accopianoe  with  this,  the  old  Turkish  principle  is  to  be  maintained,  <>f 
admitting  no  vessels  of  war  int'i  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosporus,  the 
only  exceptions  being  those  of  light  vessels  m  the  service  of  die  lega- 
tions of  friendly  powers,  and  of  the  powers  who  have  a  right  undei  ttio 
treaty  to  station  certain  vessels  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  (Articles 
XI.-XIV.)  (3.)  The  Danube  Ib  thrown  open  to  commerce,  §  58.  (Art. 
XV.-XIX)  (3.)  The  limits  of  Bessarabia  are  somewhat  altered,  with 
the  intention  of  taking  away  from  Russia  the  command  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube,  and  the  tract  thus  ceded  by  Russia  is  added  to  Moldavia. 
(Art.  AX. -XX VI.)  The  places  taken  in  the  war  from  Russia  are  restored. 
(Art.  ly.)  (4.)  Moldavia  and  Wallacbia,  as  states  under  the  suzerainty 
of  Turkey,  are  confirmed  in  their  privileges  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  and 
gnaranteed  in  them  by  the  contracting  powers ;  but  no  exclusive  protec- 
tion over  them  can  be  exercised  by  any  of  the  guaranteeing  states,  nor 
any  separate  right  admitted  of  interfering  in  their  internal  affairs.  They 
are  to  have  an  independent  national  administration,  liberty  of  worship, 
les^islation^,  and  commerce,  an  armed  national  force,  and  a  revision  of 
their  iaws,  made  under  a  joint  commission  of  all  the  contracting  partiea 
A  new  <  reran ization  of  these  principalities  shall  be  arran<;cd  by  a  coi^ 
Mention  at  Paris  of  the  treaty-making  powers,  and  a  hatti  scheriflf,  coi^ 
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formed  to  the  decisions  of  that  conyentioD,  shall  be  the  instromeui  midtt 
which  their  organizatiozi  is  to  proceed.  They  are  allowed,  in  coooert 
with  the  Porto,  to  adopt  measares  against  foreign  aggression.  If  intenal 
disordws  should  break  out  in  them,  the  Porte  shall  have  an  understand 
ing,  with  the  other  partLes  to  the  treaty,  concerning  measures  to  be  takes 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  establishing  legal  order,  but*no  armed 
interyention  can  take  place  without  the  previous  accord  of  the  aforesaid 
powers.  (Art.  XXI.-XXYIL)  For  the  conyention,  organisdng  the  {nin- 
cipalities,  which  was  signed  at  Paris,  Aug.  19,  1868,  see  MartenSi  n.  r.  g. 
XYI.  2.  00.  (5.)  Seryia,  with  its  priyileges,  is  placed  under  the  same 
guaranty.  The  Sultan's  right  of  haying  garrisons  there  is  to  remain  as 
it  had  been.  (6.)  The  Sultan  is  inyited  to  participate  in  the  European 
advantages  of  public  law  and  concerted  action,  and  is  secured  in  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  his  empire.  The  finnan  of  Feb.  18, 1866, 
placing  all  Christian  sects  in  Turkey  on  a  level  with  Mohammedans,  in 
respect  to  life,  property,  religion,  etc.,  is  acknowledged  by  the  other* 
powers,  who,  however,  disclaim  aJl  right  to  interfere  between  the  Sultan 
and  his  subjects,  or  in  the  internal  administration  of  his  kingdom.  (Art. 
VII.-IX.) 

By  a  declaration  of  April  16  certain  important  rules  of  maritime  law 
are  adopted  by  the  parties  to  this  peace.  See  §f  176,  122.  (Mar- 
tens, u.  s.  XV.  791.) — ^Three  powers,  Austria,  France  and  Great  Britain, 
unite  in  a  special  guaranty  of  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  All  infractions  of  the  treaty  in  that  direction  will  be 
considered  as  eamcs  heUi.    (Ibid.  790.) 

1868.  The  treaties  of  this  year,  opening  China  to  several  of  the  Chris- 
tian powers,  are  remarkable,  as  bringing  that  country  in  a  degree  within 
the  sphere  of  the  law  of  nations.  In  the  French  treaty  of  June  27,  it  id 
said  that  the  diplomatic  agents  shall  enjoy,  where  they  reside,  the  priyi- 
leges and  immunities  granted  to  them  by  the  law  qf  nationg,  that  is  to 
say,  their  person 4,  family,  house,  and  correspondence  shall  be  inviolable, 
etc.  Consuls  or  consular  agents  may  be  appointed  for  certain  sea  and 
river  ports.  The  right  of  building  houses,  churches,  schools,  etc  in  tbe 
open  ports  is  admitted.  Frenchmen  may  resort  to  places  in  the  inti)^']  t 
and  ports  not  open  to  foreign  commerce,  when  armed  with  passports 
given  by  French  diplomatic  agents  and  consuls.  Members  of  all  Chris 
tian  communions  shall  have  freedom  of  person  and  worship,  and  missioD' 
aries  passing  into  the  interior,  provided  with  passports  as  above,  shall  be 
protected.  No  obstacle  shall  be  put  in  the  way  of  any  Chinese  embrac- 
ing Christianity.     (Ibid.  XVII.  I.  1.)  ♦ 

1859,  July  11.  Preliminaries  of  peace  concluded  at  Villafranca  be- 
tween Austria,  France  and  Sardinia,  followed  by  a  de6nitive  peace  signrd 

*  Quite  recently  we  leuru  that  n  Chinese  tranft'atioii  of  Dr.  Wheaton's  Etements  is  Ir 
wepartitJoo.    (IMi.) 
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St  Zurich  Not.  10,  of  the  same  year.  (Ibid.  XVL  9,  516.)  The  treatiet 
ue  three  in  number,  two  between  Austria  and  each  of  the  other  partiea, 
and  one  in  which  all  three  are  concerned.  Austria  cedes  to  France,  and 
France  transfers  to  Sardinia  nearly  all  of  Lombardy.  The  boundary  line 
of  the  ceded  territory  runs  from  the  southern  limit  of  Tyrol  on  the  Lago 
di  Garcia,  through  the  middle  of  that  lake,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  fortress 
of  Peschiera,  until  it  strikes  the  circumference  of  a  zone  made  by  a  radius 
of  8,600  metres  plus  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  fort  to  the  outers 
most  part  of  the  glacis ;  thence  along  that  circumference  to  where  it 
strikes  the  Mincio ;  thence  along  the  main  channel  of  the  Mincio  to  Le 
Grazie,  and  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Po;  thence  along  the  main 
channel  of  the  Po  to  Luzzara,  where  the  former  boundary  line  of  Aus- 
trian and  Sardinian  territory  comes  to  the  river.  It  is  also  agreed  that 
Austria  shall  receive  from  France  a  payment  of  40  millions  of  florins, 
being  a  portion  of  the  nati«>nal  loan  of  1864,  in  return  for  which  Sardinia 
shall  pay  France  100  million  francs,  in  Qye  per  cent,  stock,  besides  6C 
millions  toward  the  cost  of  the  war.  The  new  government  shall  assume 
three  fifths  of  the  debt  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  Monte,  or  bank  for 
loans.  In  the  treaty  between  France  and  Austria  the  two  parties  promise 
to  favor  an  Italian  confederation  under  the  Pope,  of  which,  when  estab- 
lished, the  Venetian  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy  shall  be  a 
member,  although  still  remaining  subject  to  the  Austrian  crown.  In  the 
same  treaty  it  is  said  that  the  rights  of  the  dukes  of  Tuscany,  Modena 
and  Parma,  to  their  dominions,  are  reserved  as  being  outside  of  the 
authority  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  not  capable  of  being  changed 
except  with  the  concurrence  of  the  powers  which  made  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  of  1816. 

As  a  sequel  to  this  cession  of  Lombardy,  by  a  treaty  signed  at  Turin, 
March  24, 1860,  Sardinia  cedes  Savoy  and  the  arrondissement  of  Nice  to 
France,  the  parts  of  Savoy  near  Switzerland  being  transferred  subject  to 
the  condition  of  neutrality  imposed  on  them  in  1816.  §  166.  (Martens, 
noav.  rec.  gen.  XVI.  3,  680.) — ^By  these  two  last  treaties  and  the  subse- 
quent events  in  Italy  the  arrangements  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  are 
efiectually  set  aside,  as  it  regards  one  important  part  of  Europe,  and  the 
aontrol  then  given  to  Austria  over  Italian  affidrs  is  lost. 

Otl^  acquisitions  made  by  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  came  principally 
by  revolution,  armed  intervention,  and  popular  vote.  Tuscany,  Parma 
Modena  and  the  Roman  legations  were  annexed  after  popular  vote  by  a 
decree  of  March,  1860.  Gkiribaldi's  revolution  in  the  two  Sicilies  was 
followed  by  the  occupation  of  Umbria  and  the  Marches,  and  by  a  popu 
lar  vote  in  the  same  year.  GaSta  surrendered  in  Feb.,  1861,  and  in  thf 
tame  year  the  kingdom  of  Italy  took  its  name.  Finally,  the  ecclesias- 
tical state  has  been  absorbed  in  the  kingdom  during  the  present  summei 
(1870),  armed  occupation  and  popular  vote  here  also  going  together. 
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1868,  July  18.  Trefity  relating  to  the  throne  of  Greece,  between  I)e» 
mark  on  the  one  part,  France,  Oreat  Britain,  and  Russia  on  the  other,  ai 
the  threo  prot-ecting  and  guaranteeing  powers  under  a  convention  of  May 
7,  1833.  Otho,  the  King  of  Greece,  of  the  Bavarian  family,  had  been  ex- 
pellee I  in  a  revolution  in  the  autumn  of  1862.  After  some  negotiation; 
the  crown  was  offered  to  a  prince  of  Denmark  by  the  Assembly  of  Greece, 
under  advice  of  the  great  powers.  Great  Britain  meanwhile  proposed  to 
abandon  the  protectorate  of  the  Ionian  islands  in  view  of  their  union 
with  Greece,  if  the  powers  which  were  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Kov.  5, 
1815,  would  give  their  consent,  and  if  Greece  should  remain  a  monarchy. 
The  King  of  Denmark  came  into  the  treaty  on  behalf  of  a  member  of  his 
family.  Its  principal  articles  were,  (1.)  that  the  King  of  Denmark,  on  be- 
half of  Prince  George,  son  of  Prince  Christian,  accepts  for  him  the  here^i* 
itary  sovereignty  of  Greece,  offered  by  the  Assembly  in  the  name  of  the  na- 
tion. He  is  to  take  the  title  of  George  L,  and  Greece  is  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent constitutional  monarchy.  (2.)  The  Ionian  islands  shall  become  a 
part  of  Greece  whenever  the  Ionian  parliament,  with  the  courts  of  France. 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  shall  consent.  (8.)  The  crowns  of  Denmark 
and  Greece  shall  never  be  < united  on  the  same  person.  (4.)  The  lawful 
successors  of  George  L  shall  profess  the  faith  of  the  Orthodox  Oriental 
Ci lurch.  (5.)  The  Government  of  the  Ionian  islands  shall  be  advised  by 
Great  Britain  to  add  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  the  civil  list  of  the 
Greek  King ;  and  the  three  great  powers  above  named  shall  each  annually 
gfive  up  four  thousan  1  pounds  sterling  of  the  interest  on  the  debt  due 
from  the  Greek  Government,  to  be  used  as  a  personal  dotation  to  the 
King,  besides  the  civil  list  established  by  the  law  of  the  State.  (Hvlensi 
nouv.  rcc.  gen.  XYII.  2,  79,  Annuaire  des  Deux  Mondes  for  1862,  1863|  or 
XII.  999.) 

1864,  March  29.  Treaty  relative  to  the  union  of  the  Ionian  islands 
with  Greece,  between  the  three  pK)tecting  powers  (as  above)  and  Greece, 
carrying  out  in  substance  an  arrangement  of  Nov.  14, 1868,  to  which  these 
three  powers,  with  Austria,  were  parties.  (1.)  The  seven  Ionian  islands 
— their  consent  being  given  through  their  parliament,  and  Great  Britain's 
abandonment  of  her  protectorate  having  been  accepted — are  to  form  a 
part  of  the  Greek  monarchy.  (2.)  The  islands  of  Corlu  and  Paxo,  with 
their  dependencies,  shall  enjoy  perpetual  neutrality.  By  the  Ireaty  of 
Nov.  14, 1868,  this  neutrality  extended  over  all  the  Ionian  islands  and 
their  waters,  but  was  now  made  more  limited  at  the  request  of  the  Greek 
Government.  (3.)  Existing  commercial  arrangements  are  to  remain  in 
force,  subject  to  modifications  to  be  made  within  fifteen  years.  (4.)  The 
Established  Greek  Church  of  the  islands,  the  special  protection  enjoyed 
by  the  Roman  ^Catholic  Church,  liberty  of  worship,  civil  equality,  are  ta 
remain  in  force,  according  to  the  present  Constitution  of  the  islands 
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(5.)  The  additions  to  the  civil  list  of  the  King  of  Greece,  advised  in  the 
treaty  of  July  18,  1868,  are  agreed  to  by  the  legislative  Assembly  of  the 
islands,  and  by  the  three  powers.  (See  that  treaty,  under  No.  5.)  (6.) 
By  the  treaty  of  Nov.  14, 1863,  the  fortresses  of  Corfu  and  its  dependen- 
cies were  to  be  demolished  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops 
which  guarded  them*.  Nothing  is  said  of  that  matter  in  this  treaty.  The 
Greeks  desired  to  retain  them,  but  they  were  dismantled  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. (7.)  The  three  courts  guarantee  the  condition  of  the  islands  as  an 
independent  constitutional  monarchy.     (Annuaire  u.  s.  1000-1004.) 

1864.  Difficulties  regarding  Schleswig-Holstein,  from  1848  to  the 
Peace  of  Vienna,  Oct.  80,  1864,  To  understand  the  better  this  confused 
series  of  events,  we  may  premise,  (1.)  that  Schleswig,  a  Danish,  but,  ex- 
cept in  the  north,  German  speaking  duchy,  and  Holstein,  a  duchy  pertain- 
ing to  the  Germanic  body  under  the  King  of  Denmark  (who  had  been 
also,  since  1815,  as  duke  of  Lauenburg,  a  member  of  the  Confederation), 
had  formerly  joint  estates,  which,  however,  for  120  years,  bad  not  been 
called  together.  In  1831  the  King  of  Denmark  gianted  them  estates  in 
the  shape  of  two  houses,  one  for  each  duchy,  with  no  power  of  final 
action.  (2.)  In  1846,  Christian  VIII.  of  Denmark,  whose  son  Frederic 
Vn.,  king  from  1848,  was  childless,  issued  a  patent  declaring  the  "royal 
law "  of  succession  in  force  for  Schleswig,  Lauenburg,  and  part  of  Hol- 
stein ;  and  expressing  the  intent  to  bring  the  rest  of  Holstein  into  closer 
union  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  This  royal  law  of  Frederic  IH., 
made  in  1665,  gave  to  descendants  of  females  the  right  of  succession 
on  the  extinction  of  the  male  line.  (8.)  If  the  King  of  Denmark  en- 
croached on  the  rights  of  a  Germanic  duchy,  the  act  could  be  brought 
before  the  diet,  and  a  military  execution  be  ordered,  if  judged  best.  One 
or  more  Germanic  states,  acting  through  a  civil  commissioner,  and  a  mili- 
tary force  of  definite  size,  could  be  charged  with  this  eafecution,  the  time 
for  the  continuance  of  which  was  to  be  limited.  (4.)  The  duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  claimed  against  Denmark  the  right  of  having  a 
voice  in  a  new  constitution  binding  upon  them,  the  right  of  a  unit  d 
Government,  the  right  of  not  being  consolidated  with  the  kingdom  oi 
Denmark,  and  that  of  following  their  old  laws  of  succession  in  the  male 
line  only.  (5.)  Denmark  was  struggling  for  closer  union  of  the  comp*  . 
nent  parts  of  the  State,  or  rather  oonsolidation  of  the  (Hflferent  territoiiei 
under  the  king.  The  duchies  were  German,  for  the  most  part,  in  feeling. 
At  the  same  time  the  craving  for  unity  in  Germany  was  becoming  very 
strong,  and  took  a  democratic  direction.  (6.)  "Wc  just  hint  at  the  events 
in  Germany — at  the  revolutionary  year  of  1848,  w..h  the  *'  Vorparlement," 
the  "  Reichsparlement,"  the  vain  attempt  to  establish  an  empire  under 
the  Kin^  of  Pruf^sia,  the  reaction  and  substantial  return  to  the  federal 
constitution  of  1815.    (1848-1861.)     We  see  a  continual  desire,  especially 
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in  North  (Germany,  for  greater  political  unity,  a  jealouay  between  PnuBia 
and  Auatrin,  a  desire,  for  example,  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  bring  her 
iK)n*Germanic  states  into  the  Confederation,  with  the  ultimate  probabil* 
ity  of  a  Ciinfiict  between  the  two  great  powers  in  regard  to  the  hegemony 
among  the  Gertuaiis.  There  is  manliest,  albo,  a  want  of  loyalty  towards 
the  constitution  ou  the  part  especially  of  Prussia,  and  a  disposition  to 
alter  or  dcKtroy  it. 

It.  1848,  Frederic  YII.  of  Denmark,  on  succeeding  to  the  crown,  an* 
nounced  a  constitution,  under  which  the  kingdom  and  the  duchies  weie 
to  have  common  estates.  (Nouv.  rec.  g6n.  XI.  492.)  The  deputies  of  the 
estates  of  the  duchies  upon  this  petitioned  the  king  to  convoke  the  two 
estates,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  together,  to  submit  to  these  estates 
the  project  of  a  constitution  for  Bchleswig-Holstein,  and  to  obtain  admis- 
sion for  Bchlcswig  into  the  German  Confederation.  The  king^a  answer 
not  being  satisfactory,  the  duchies  revolted,  and  set  up  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment (Ibid.  496) ;  the  German  diet  decided  to  protect  the  right  of 
union  between  the  duchies ;  the  King  of  Prussia  i^as  deputed  to  mediate, 
and  secure  fk>om  Denmark  the  withdrawal  of  its  troops  from  fichleswig; 
and  it  was  decided  in  the  ^*  Vorparlement "  that  the  affairs  of  Schleswig 
were  within  the  competence  of  Germany. 

Aug.  26,  1848.  Convention  ot  Malmd.  Federal  troops  were  raised, 
and,  penetrating  into  the  duchies,  drove  out  the  Danes ;  but  as  interfer- 
ence from  abroad  was  threatened,  the  Prussians  withdrew  their  forces, 
and,  with  the  authority  of  the  central  power,  made  this  armistice.  It 
provided  that  all  laws  applied  to  the  duchies  since  March,  1848,  should  be 
held  null  and  void ;  that  a  new  government  emanating  from  the  parties 
to  the  truce — Denmark  and  Prussia— should  replace  the  provisory  gov- 
ernment; and  that  the  troops  of  Schleswig  should  be  6eparat<;d  from 
those  of  Holstein.  Lauenburg  likewise,  during  the  armistice,  should  be 
governed  by  oommiaeioners,  like  the  other  duchies.  The  armistice  was 
to  last  seven  months.  (Ibid.  546  et  seq.)  The  estates  of  the  duchies  re- 
fused to  accept  this  aruiistice.  (Ibid.  561.)  The  principles  of  Prussia  in 
regard  to  the  duchies  were,  about  this  time  (Ibid.  498),  that  they  were 
independent  states,  and  states  closely  united  together,  and  that  the  male 
line  reigned  in  them.  The  fundamental  law  of  the  duchies,  as  projected 
under  the  provisory  government,  may  be  found  pp.  6Sl-<546  of  the  same 
volume.  They  form  "  a  united,  inseparable,  and  indivisible  state ;  every 
change  in  the  limits  of  territory  implies  a  change  of  the  constitution  ; " 
and  **'  they  form  a  part  of  the  Confederation  of  the  German  states.** 

July  10, 1849.  Armistioe  of  Berlin  for  six  months,  between  PrussJa 
and  Denmark,  in  which  neither  the  duchies  nor  the  Confederation  joined. 
The  convention  of  Malmd  was  very  distasteful  at  Frankfort  On  its  ex- 
piration German  troops  were  sent  into  the  duchies  with  a  stadtholder 
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bat  the  army  of  the  rerolted  duchies  suflfered  a  severe  defeat  from  thi 
Dalies  at  Fredericia,  in  Jutland.  By  the  armistice  the  Prussian  army  wai 
to  evacuate  Jutland;  a  commission  of  three,  one  a  Dane,  one  a  Prussiany 
and  one  an  English  umpire,  were  to  manage  affairs  in  Schleswig ;  and  no 
troops  should  be  allowed  in  the  duchies  except  those  of  the  contracting 
parties,  with  a  small  Swedish  force.-    (Ibid.  XIY.  544.) 

Secret  articles  of  the  same  conyentiou  provided  that,  in  case  iJie 
duchies  or  their  army  offered  armed  resbtance  to  the  truce,  whether  act- 
ing alone  or  aided  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  German  contingents,  Den- 
maik  would  be  free  to  use  all  means  of  force  at  its  command,  in  which 
case  Prussia  promised  to  withdraw  its  troops,  and  any  officers  who  wera 
serving  in  the  army  of  the  duchies.     (Ibid.  699-701.) 

A  protocol  of  the  same  date,  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the  British 
Minister  at  Berlin,  gives,  among  the  preliminary  articles  of  a  peace,  these: 
that  Schleswig  shall  have  a  separate  constitution,  for  law  and  internal 
adminiatrution,  from  Holstein,  its  political  union  with  Denmark  being 
left  intact ;  and  that  Holstein  shall  have  a  representative  conatitution  as 
soon  as  possible  The  parties  agree  to  demand  the  guaranty  of  the  great 
powers  for  the  strict  execution  of  a  definitive  peace  in  regard  to  the 
duchy  of  Schleswig.  The  question  of  succession  in  Denmark  is  to  be 
regulated  in  concert  with  the  same  powers.     (Ibid.  542-543.) 

July  2,  1850.  Treaty  of  peace  made  at  Berlin  between  the  King  of 
Prussia,  for  himself  and  for  the  Confederation,  and  the  King  of  Denmark, 
the  British  Minister  concurring  in  this  treaty  also.  (Ibid.  XV.  840.)  By 
this  act  no  great  progress  was  made  towards  a  final  a^j^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
question  of  the  duchies.  The  King  of  Denmark  might  claim  the  inteiv 
vention  of  the  Qerman  Confederation  for  the  support  of  his  legitioMte 
authority  in  Holstein;  and,  if  intervention  were  withheld,  might  be  free 
to  use  armed  force.  Commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  to  fix  the 
boundaries  of  the  territory  of  the  Danish  kingdom  and  that  included  in 
the  Confederation.  The  parties  to  the  treaty  reserved  the  rights  they  had 
before  the  war.  This  was  accepted  by  the  states  of  the  Confederation, 
and  ended  the  war  between  it  and  Denmark,  but  not  that  between  Den- 
mark and  the  duchies.  The  King  of  Prussia,  under  the  same  date, 
agreed  to  withdraw  all  Prussian  troops  statione<l  in  the  three  duchiea, 
and  to  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  military  measures  which,  after  the 
evacuation,  should  be  taken  in  the  duchy  of  Schleswig  by  Denmark, 
(Ibid.  848.) 

By  a  convention  at  Olmutz,  Nov.  29, 1850,  Austria  and  Prussia  agreed 
to  send  commissionei's  into  Holstein  requiring  suspension  of  arms,  and  mak- 
ing threat  of  a  military  execution  in  case  of  refusal  An  army  of  25,000 
mL*n,  of  each  of  these  nations,  was  to  be  sent  in  case  of  refusal.  (Comp. 
ibid.  848.)     But  the  rights  of  Holstein  and  its  relations  with  Schleswig 
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were  to  be  on  the  basis  of  the  stattts  qaa  ante  heUum,     The  duchiei 
obeye<1. 

Negotiations  in  1851  and  1852,  in  which  Austria  and  Pmssia  act^ 
for  the  Goufederation,  brought  Denmark  and  the  Confederation  tcr  an 
understanding  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  kingdom  to  the  duchiea. 
To  use  nearly  the  words  of  the  editor  of  the  nouv.  rec.  gSn^ral,  liL  Samm* 
wer  ywoh  XV.,  pp.  822  and  onw.)  :  Denmark  engaged  (1.)  not  to  incorpo- 
rate the  duchy  of  Schleswig  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  to  take  no 
step  tending  thereto.  (2.)  The  non-political  relations  uniting  Schleswig 
and  Holstfin  shall  be  preserved.  (8.)  The  orgauizutioo  of  the  monarchy 
shall  bo  8uch  that  no  part  shall  be  subordinate  to  another.  (4.)  Such 
organization  sliall  require  the  concurrence  of  the  duchies  of  Schleswig, 
Holstein,  and  Lauenburg,  and  of  the  chambers  of  Denmark.  (5.)  Schles- 
wig and  Holstein  shall  have  special  ministries  for  justice,  worship,  in- 
struction, interior  administration,  domains  and  imposts,  commerce  and 
industry.  (6.)  Foreign  affairs,  finances,  the  army»  council  of  state,  shall 
be  common  to  the  two  duchies  and  the  kingdom.  (7.)  The  estates  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  shall  have  a  decisive  voice  in  all  those  affairs 
which  were  of  their  resort  according  to  the  constitution  of  X881 ;  that 
is,  in  all  laws  relating  to  imposts,  rights  of  pei'sons  and  rights  of  pn>p- 
erty.  Hence  it  is  agreed  that  a  common  representative  system  for  all  the 
monarchy,  with  a  decisive  voice,  shall  not  l>e  constituted  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  competence  of  the  separate  assemblies.  (8.)  Danish  and  German 
nationalities  shall  be  equally  protected  in  Schleswig. 

On  tlieir  part  the  German  powers  agreed  to  restore  the  territories  occu- 
pied by  their  troops  to  the  authority  of  Denmark,  and  promised  to  sanc- 
tion a  law  of  succession  for  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy.  (Ibid. 
XV.  866  and  onw.)  These  arrangemepts  contained  new  difficulties  in 
themselves,  and  were  not  fulfilled  with  entire  uprightness  by  Denmark. 

1852,  May  8.  Treaty  of  London,  sanctioning  a  projected  succession 
in  Denmark.  The  king  and  his  uncle,  the  only  members  of  the  direct 
male  line,  had  no  children.  This  new  pragmatic  sanction^  to  which  Aus- 
tria, France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  with 
Denmark,  were  parties,  prtmded  that,  on  the  extinction  of  the  direct  line 
descended  from  Frederick  III.  —in  whose  reign,  and  in  1665,  the  admisen- 
bility  of  cognates  to  the  thn»ne  became  a  royal  law — Prince  Christian  of 
Svhleswig-Holstein-8c>ndersburg-Glucksburg,  and  his  issue  in  the  male 
line  by  Louisa,  born  Princess  of  Hesse,  should  have  a  right  to  the  throne^ 
and  to  the  succession  in  all  the  states  actually  united  in  the  Danish  mon 
arcliv.  Tne  contracting  parties  declare,  however,  that  the  existing  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  King  of  Denmark  an<l  the  German  Con  fe'lorwti »♦:-», 
BS  establii>hed  by  the  federal  act  of  1815  and  the  existing  federal  law,  are 
not  altered  by  the  treaty.    To  this  treaty  other  sovereigns  were  invited 
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to  aecitfle,  and  did  so  to  a  great  extent,  but  several  of  the  powers  of  th€ 
Gtermanlc  body — ^Baden,  Bayaria,  Grand-ducal  Hesse,  the  Mecklenbuigs, 
Base- Weimar,  and  Saxony — refused  to  join  in  the  transaction,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that,  as  the  matter  belonged  to  the  Confederation,  which  had 
not  considered  it,  they  could  not  take  au  independent  course  (nouv.  rec. 
g^  XVII.  d,  818  et  seq.) 

The  next  yeara  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  between  Tenmaj  K 
and  the  duchies*  A  constitution  on  the  plan  of  provincial  ee^tuti^  was 
published  for  Schleswig,  and  one  for  Holstein  in  1854,  and  the  conimon 
constitution  was  put  into  operation  in  1855,  without  consulting  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies.  Against  this  action  of  the  GoYcmment  deputies  from 
the  duchies  in  the  Danish  general  assembly  protested  in  1856,  and  the 
complaint  of  Holstein  was  supported  by  the  two  great  Germdn  powers. 
The  diet  of  Qermauy  took  up  the  affair,  and,  after  much  negotiation,  in 
1858  the  King  of  Denmark  revoked  the  general  constitution  as  far  as  it 
related  to  the  two  German  duchies  (Holstein  and  Lauenburg),  as  wt^U  as 
portions  of  the  provincial  constitution  of  Holstein,  and  a  certain  obnox- 
ious ordinance  concerning  the  e.  tablishment  of  a  common  ministry  of  tiie 
interior.  A  resolution  of  the  diet  of  Germany  in  February,  1861,  will 
show  the  state  of  controversy  at  that  time.  It  was  that  the  Danish  regu- 
lation determining  .the  quota  of  Holstein,  in  the  budget  for  1861-1862, 
and  the  financial  law  of  July,  1860,  were  illegal,  as  having  been  published 
without  the  consent  of  the  provincial  estates  of  Holstein.  Unless  satis- 
factory concessions  should  be  made  within  six  weeks,  the  diet  would  pro- 
ceed to  a  militiiry  execution  in  Holstein.  Denmark  offered  to  make  that 
duchy  an  autonomous  part  of  the  monarchy  ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the 
estates,  who  objected  to  the  law  of  succession  as  not  having  received  their 
consent,  and  demanded  that  the  *'  expenses  on  account  of  the  military 
obligations  imposed  by  the  German  Confederation  should  be  charged  to 
the  general  treasury  of  the  monarchy."  The  decree  of  execution  on  the 
part  of  the  diet  was  suspended. 

Schleswig  especially  now  came  into  the  foreground.  It  was  stiid  that 
the  relations  of  Schleswig  towards  Denmark,  having  been  fixed  (in  1861- 
1852)  by  agreement  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  representing  the  Con- 
federation, and  Denmark,  could  not  be  altered  by  unilateral  arrangements. 
On  the  part  of  Denmark,  it  was  denied  that  those  conventions  tied  the 
bands  of  that  Government  towards  Schleswig.  At  this  time  a  proposi- 
tion was  made  to  Denmark  by  England  to  this  effect :  that  tdl  the  <le< 
manrls  of  the  German  diet  for  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  should  be  com* 
plied  with ;  that  Schleswig  should  have  the  power  of  governing  itself 
without  being  represented  in  the  Danish  general  asseml)ly  (the  Rig^rniul)  .* 
that  a  normal  budget  for  the  kingdom  and  the  three  ducliieH  should  b*' 
adopted ;  and  that  extraordinary  expenses  should  be  sanctioned  both  b' 
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the  aacembly  and  the  separate  assemblies  or  estates  or  the  duchieSb  To 
this  advice  the  other  great  powers  gave  their  sanction,  bat  the  maiQti^ 
nance  of  a  common  constitution  for  the  kingdom  and  for  Schleswig  was 
regarded  by  the  Dauidh  statesmen  as  a  question  of  life  and  death  foi 
thdt  CO  a  II  try. 

A.1  (Mviiiiancc  of  March  30,  1863,  emanating  from  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, ccuu^jiaiued  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Gennan  Confedera- 
tt'<n,  ttui  declared  that,  in  all  affairs  common  to  the  parts  of  tho  mon- 
arv;by,  the  legislative  power  for  Holstein  would  be  exercised  by  the  king 
and  the  estates  of  the  duchy.  Tois  isolation  of  Holstein  was  complained 
of  by  AuKtria  and  Prussia,  for  themselves  and  for  the  Confederation,  ni 
contrary  to  the  arrangements  of  1851,  1852 ;  and  the  diet  resolved,  Jvly 
9,  1863,  to  advise  the  king  to  make  known  within  six  weeks  his  readiness 
to  establish  a  general  constitution,  uniting  by  a  similar  contiectiou  the 
three  duchies  and  the  kingdom,  either  on  the  basis  of  the  ar.augemonts 
of  1851,  1862,  or  on  that  of  a  proposition  made  by  the  Britiab  Gk>vem> 
nient,  Sept.  24,  1862.  This  resolution,  which  looked  towards  military 
execution,  was  to  be  communicated  to  the  king,  as  far  as  the  Ckrman 
duchies  were  concerned,  by  the  diet^s  envoy,  and,  as  far  as  Scbleswig  was 
concerned,  by  the  representatives  of  Austria  and  Prussia  at  his  court  It 
was  replied,  that  a  federal  execution  on  Holstein  for  the  purpose  of  forc- 
ing the  kiQg  to  a  certain  course  in  Schleswig  was  against  internatioDitl 
right  Sweden  and  the  British  Government  enforced  the  same  view.  But 
the  execution  was  decided  upon,  and  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  with  Saxony  and  Hanover.  (Oct.  1,  1863.)  Civil  commit 
sioners,  with  a  force  from  the  two  last-mentioned  states,  backed  by  s 
superior  Austrian  and  Prussian  force,  were  to  <iirect  the  measures  of  ex^ 
cution,  and  to  administer  the  affairs  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg. 

Such  wtis  the  state  of  things  when  Frederic  VII.  of  Denmark  die<),  Nov. 
18. 1863,  and  Christian  of  Gli'icksburg  t<K>k  the  throne.  The  parties  to  tLe 
London  Treaty  of  May  8,  1852  (see  above),  ^*  recognized  as  permanent  tl  e 
integrity  of  the  Danish  mcmarchy,''  but  ^*  the  reciprocal  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  the  King  of  Denmark  an<i  of  the  German  Confederation  wen 
not  altered  by  the  treaty.*'  The  question  of  succession  in  Schles wig-Hoi- 
stem  now  became  a  practical  one.  There  was  a  cry  in  Germany  for  the 
revival  of  the  ancient  law  of  succession  in  the  male  line.  N^either  the 
Confederation  nor  the  duchies,  nor  all  the  pretendents  to  the  succession, 
had  acceded  to  the  treaty.  The  Prince  of  Aug^stenburg  gave  out  wcrd 
that  he  wou!d  assume  the  government  in  the  duchies  as  the  legitimaie 
ruler.  Austria  and  Prussia  declared  themselves  ready  to  observe  the  Lon- 
don Treaty,  if  the  arrangements  of  1851,  1852,  which  were  the  consid  iv 
•tioM.for  which  they  joined  in  that  treaty,  were  carried  out  The  co.i^ 
plication  was  Increased  by  the  act  of  the  new  Danish  king,  who  swon^  If 
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observe  &  new  constitution,  just  before  adopted  by  the  Danish  Bigtraad^ 
which  incorporated  Schleswig  into  the  kingdom,  properly  8o>called. 
This  constitution,  according  to  the  Prussian  statesman,  Bismarck,  should 
be  declared  by  Denmark  not  applicable  to  Schleswig,  or  the  German 
states  would  hold  themselyes  to  be  released  from  their  obligations  towards 
Denmark,  especially  as  it  regarded  the  Treaty  of  Succession  of  London  of 
1852.  And  the  German  states  which  had  acceded  to  that  treaty  declared 
themselyes  free  from  its  obligations,  because  it  had  not  been  consented  to 
by  the  diet,  and  because  Denmark  had  not  Ailfilled  its  engagements  of 
1851, 1852. 

Ill  Dec.,  1808,  a  military  execution  was  set  on  foot.  Holstein  and 
Laueuburg  were  soon  occupied,  and  the  royal  authority  there  was  sus- 
pended. Early  in  1864  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg  was  proclaimed  in 
Schleswig-Holstein,  and  took  oath  to  support  a  constitution  made  there 
in  1848.  Denmark  was  advised  by  the  great  powers  to  }ield.  And  it 
was  given  to  be  understood  that,  in  case  of  a  war  with  Germany,  she 
could  count  on  no  aid  from  France,  England,  or  Russia. 

About  the  same  time  Austria  and  Prussia  proposed  to  the  diet  to  in- 
tervene  in  the  affairs  of  Schleswig  on  international  grounds,  aiising  out 
of  its  virtual  incorporation  into  Denmark  by  the  recently  proclaimed  con- 
8f;itution.  The  diet  not  being  disposed  to  adopt  their  proposal,  these  two 
Governments  declared  themselves  bound  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the 
defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Confederation,  and  to  get  Schleswig  into 
their  possession  as  a  pledge  of  ^ the  engagements  made  by  Denmark  in 
1851,  i852.  They  carried  out  this  purpose.  Their  armies  drove  the 
.Danes  out  of  Schleswig,  entered  into  Jutland, took  Predericia  by  storm  in 
March,  and  the  fortress  of  Duppel  in  April ;  while  the  Danes,  superior  on 
tiie  land,  vexed  the  commerce  of  the  Germans  on  the  sea. 

In  the  Spring  of  18(54,  while  the  war  was  in  progress,  conferences  were 
held  in  London  between  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  the  German  Con- 
federation, Denmark,  France,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  with  the 
effort  of  arranging  a  peace  between  Denmark  and  Germany.  Tlie  proto- 
cols of  the  conferences,  the  first  of  which  occurred  April  20,  and  the  last 
June  25,  are  given  in  the  nouv.  rec.  g6n.  XVIL  2,  347-470.  Various 
attempts  to  harmonize  the  views  of  the  parties  proved  abortive.  On  tlie 
28th  of  May  the  Austrian  representative  demanded  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  two  duchies  from  Denmark,  and  their  union  as  one  state 
under  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Augustenburg.  Lord  Russell  proposed  to 
separate  from  Denmark  Lauenburg,  Holstein,  and  that  part  of  Schleswig 
which  lies  not  further  to  the  north  than  the  mouth  of  the  Schlei  and  the 
line  of  the  Dannewerke.  The  public  debt  was  to  be  divided  equitably, 
the  German  powers  were  to  renounce  all  right  of  interference  in  Danish 
affairs,  to  rrect  no  fortresses  and  to  build  no  ports  in  ceded  lands,  and  th« 
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future  con(iition  of  ihe  territory  ^^ as  not  to  be  settled  without  ibeir  coiu 
sent.  Denmark,  in  ita  weakness,  was  ready  to  consent  to  this  arrange- 
ment. Tnid,  too,  failed  to  satisfy  the  ^^arties.  On  their  side,  the  three 
great  powers — France,  liusaia,  and  England— might  have  saved  Denmark 
by  intervention,  but  Russia  had  nut  been  disposed  to  take  this  step.  The 
French  Emperor  now  declared  that  he  did  not  think  France  essentially 
interested  in  insisting  on  the  line  of  the  Scblei — having  prubably  an  ex 
pectation  that,  by  letting  Prussia  aggrandize  herself,  he  could  gain  a 
correspondin<j;  advantage  for  France.  England  could  not  well  interfere 
alone.  Tnus  Denmark  was  left  to  her  weakness  and  her  obstinacy.  Aq 
armistice,  made  amid  the  conferences,  now  came  to  an  end  on  the  2tth 
of  June.  The  island  of  Alsen  was  occupied  a  day  or  two  after,  aud  a 
landing  on  one  of  the  larger  Danish  islands  was  threatened.  The  Danish 
King  now  gave  way,  an  armistice  was  granted  to  him  July  19,  and  con- 
ferences were  held  at  Vienna  by  his  representatives  with  those  of  Austria 
and  Prussia. 

1864,  Oct.  30.  Peace  of  Vienna  between  the  parties  just  mentioned. 
The  preliminaries  had  been  agreed  upon  Aug.  1.  The  King  of  Denmark 
renounces  all  his  rights  over  the  three  duchies  in  favor  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  promising  to  consent  to  their  arrange- 
ments. A  part  of  Jutland,  lying  wiihin  Schleswig  and  to  the  south  of 
the  northern  boundary-line  of  the  district  of  Kibe,  is  ceded  by  the  King 
of  Denmark  in  order  to  be  incorporated  in  Schleswig,  and  an  equivalent 
portion  of  Schleswig  is  to  form  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  Ar- 
rangements are  made  for  the  payment  by  the  duchies  of  their  portion  of 
the  Danish  debt,  and  for  the  restoration  of  vessels  with  their  cargoes 
captured  by  Denmark  during  the  war,  whether  Austrian,  Prussian,  or 
Qerman,  and  of  cargoes  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  these  states  captured 
on  neutral  vessels,  as  well  as  of  ships  seized  by  Denmark  on  military 
grounds.  The  troops  of  Austria  and  Prussia  are  to  evacuate  Jutland 
within  three  weeks.     (Martens,  nouv.  rec.  g6n.  XVII.  2,  474r-486.) 

With  this  treaty  the  German  Confederation  had  nothing  to  do,  and  it 
was  not  even  communicated  to  their  aasembly.  Austria  and  Pruaaia  hav- 
ing joint  possession  while  the  Confederation  had  its  old  rights,  and 
Prussia  having  ulterior  views  of  its  own,  questions  could  not  fail  to  arise 
in  regard  to  the  government  of  the  duchies,  especially  as  to  whether  the 
Duke  of  Augujitenburg  should  be  accepted  provisionally  as  their  ruler. 
As  a  prevention  of  future  difficulties  between  the  two  governments,  thej 
entered, 

August  14,  1866,  into  the  convention  of  Gastein,  by  which  the  joint 
dominion  was  divided  between  the  parties.  Schleswig  was  to  be  con- 
trolled by  Prussia,  Holstein  by  Austria,  and  Lauenlnirg  was  to  be  a  pos- 
••ission  of  the  crown  of  Prussia  on  the  payment  of  2,500,000  D.inisu  i\t 
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dollars  to  Ausiiia.  The  port  of  Kiel  in  Holstein  was  to  be  used  by  the 
Teasels  of  both  parties,  but  the  command  and  police  of  the  place  was  to 
be  in  the  bands  of  Prussia,  with  the  right  of  building  and  occupying 
fortifications  there,  until  a  federal  feet  should  be  created  with  Kiel  for 
its  port,  which  Austria  and  Prussia  should  propose  to  the  diet.  Bends- 
burg  was  to  become  a  federal  fortress,  and  at  present  to  have  an  Austro- 
Prussian  garrison  with  alternating  command.  Prussia  could  maintain 
two  military  routes  in  Holstein,  from  Lubeck  to  Kiel,  from  Hamburg  to 
Rendsborg,  with  a  tel^raphic  line  between  the  latter  places,  and  with 
the  right  of  constructing  and  directing  a  canal  from  the  North  Sea  to 
the  Baltic  through  Holstein,  for  which  duties  equal  for  all  nations,  and 
only  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  repair,  might  be  leyied.  The  intention  of  the 
parties  was  to  bring  the  duchies  into  the  Zollverein,  and  Austria  would 
give  a  representative  of  Holstein  full  powers  for  that  purpose.  Lauen- 
burg  was  freed  from  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  which  should  be  assessed 
on  the  other  duchies  in  the  ratio  of  population.  (Annuaire  des  Deuj 
Mondes  for  1864-1865,  or  vol.  XHI.  p.  971.) 

The  arrangements  of  Vienna  and  Gastcin,  contrary  to  the  treaties  of 
1815  and  of  London  in  1852,  formed  without  the  consent  of  the  diet  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  claimants  of  the  dukedom,  were  regarded  by 
the  French  and  British  Governments  as  violations  of  public  law,  and  they 
alarmed  and  displeased  many  of  the  secondary  German  powers.  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt  proposed  in  the  diet  that  the  two  great 
powers  should  be  requested  to  convoke  a  free  house  of  representatives  in 
Holstein,  in  order  to  cooperate  in  the  settlement  of  questions  relating  to 
the  Elbe  duchies,  and  to  act  in  view  of  the  admission  of  Schleswig  into 
the  Confederation.  (Nov.  4,  1865.)  This  measure  waa  substantially  de- 
feated. Prussia  showed  a  disposition  to  regard  the  claims  of  the  Duke 
of  Augustenburg  as  worth  nothing,  and  to  treat  Schleswig  as  if  it  had  no 
rights.  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  favored  or  endured  the  pretensions 
of  the  duke.  Difficulties  arose  between  these  two  powers.  The  half  year 
before  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1866  was  filled  up  with  negotiations 
and  efforts  to  bring  them  into  harmony,  with  a  Prussian  scheme  to  remodel 
the  diet,  with  armaments  and  counter-armaments.  In  May,  1866,  Austria 
aonounced  to  the  diet  its  ini^ility  to  settle  the  questions  with  Prussia 
legarding  the  duchies  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  the  Confederation, 
and  placed  the  management  of  the  affairs,  "  which  were  of  a  character 
wholly  German,"  in  the  hands  of  the  federal  assembly.  Soon  after  this, 
Prussian  troops  entered  Holstein,  professedly  to  maintain  the  right  of 
occupying  Altona  jointly  with  Austria,  which  the  latter  declared  to  be 
contrary  to  the  convention  of  Gastein,  and  a  ground  for  war  if  the  troops 
■honld  not  be  recalled.  (June  8.)  Three  days  later  the  diet  was  informed 
by  AvBtria  that  Prussian  troops  were  in  occupation  of  Holstein,  and  that 
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the  emperor  had  abstained  from  repelling  force  by  force.  (June  11., 
After  other  three  (Uys  the  diet  voted  to  accept  a  motion,  made  by  Aa« 
trla  and  proposed  in  the  preceding  session,  that  the  federal  army  shoulc 
be  mobilized.  The  Prussian  representative  thereupon  declared  that  tl:<; 
constitution  of  tbe  Confederation  was  di8soIve<U  and  that  bis  functiou^ 
had  ceiised.  (June  14.)  The  Emperor  of  Austria  on  the  17th  of  Juiit 
i.-tsued  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  says  that  Prussian  troops  had  entered  Uul- 
Btein  ;  that  the  estates  convoked  by  the  imperial  governor  had  l>een  dis- 
persed by  force ;  that  the  legitimate  authority  in  Holstein.  given  by  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  in  common  to  both  powers,  had  been  claimed  by  Pnis- 
Bia  exclusively ;  and  that,  when  the  Confederation  saw  in  these  doings  a 
violation  of  treaties  and  ordered  the  mobilization  of  the  federal  armv, 
Prussia  took  the  fatal  step  of  declaring  that  she  went  out  of  the  Confed- 
eration, demanded  of  tlie  German  governments  the  adoption  of  a  so 
called  plan  of  reform,  which  in  reality  was  nothing  but  a  division  of  Ger- 
many, and  sent  troops  against  governments  which  remained  faithful  to 
the  federal  pact.    The  war  now  began. 

The  states  which  took  the  side  of  Austria  were  Saxony,  Hanover, 
Hesse-Cassel,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Nassau,  Frankfort,  and  the  South  German 
statea  The  other  states  of  North  Germany  left  the  Confederation,  nearly 
all  of  them,  in  June,  and  were  under  the  control  of  Prussia.  The  war 
was  short,  and  ended  in  favor  of  the  Prussian  arms— the  more  easily  as 
Austria  had  an  Italian  war  on  her  hands.  The  army  of  Hanover  capitu- 
lated on  the  29th  of  June.  By  the  3d  of  July  a  series  of  victories  over 
the  Saxons  and  Austrians  ended  with  the  final  one  of  Sadowa,  by  which 
the  Austrian  forces  were  completely  broken,  and  the  way  was  opened  to 
Vienna.  In  July  the  troops  of  the  Confederation  on  the  Rhine  were  de- 
feated by  inferior  Prussian  forces,  and  the  war  was  extinguished  in  that 
quarter.  Two  days  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
put  Venetia  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  hoping  to  secure  him  as  an  ally, 
but  he  acted  only  as  a  mediator. 

1866,  July  26.  Convention  of  Nikolsburg  in  Moravia.  The  prelimi 
naries  of  peace,  arranged  at  this  place,  had  for  their  basis  that  Austriii 
should  go  out  of  the  Confederation,  should  recognize  Prussia's  new  ao 
quisitions  of  territory,  and  t^hould  consent  to  a  substitute  for  the  existii:*: 
fedcnd  union.  Austria  was  to  give  up  no  territory  but  Venetia;  and  Sa> 
•jny,  which  had  been  occupied  by  Ihe  enemy  in  the  war,  was  to  be  restored 
(o  its  former  limits.  Priis'^ia  engaged  to  obtain  the  adhesion  of  Italy  to 
these  preliminaries  whenever  Venetia  should  be  transferred. — ^The  second- 
ary states  of  the  Confederation,  which  had  sided  against  Prussia,  paiti 
her  indemnities  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  Bavaria  80,  Wurtemburg  8, 
Baden  6,  Hesse  3  millions  of  florins,  and  Saxony  10  millions  nf  thaltsn*. 
They  consented  to  the  preliminaries  of  Nikolsburg  relating  to  a  confed- 
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sffttion  in  North  Gkrmatiy  and  to  territorial  acqniBxtionB  of  Prussia,  and 
nade  seyeral  other  arrangements,  among  ^hich  were  cessions  of  territory, 
)8  that  of  Hesse-Hombarg  made  by  Hesse-Dannstadt.  Saxony,  although 
sntire  in  its  territory,  submitted  to  terms  galling  to  an  independent  state, 
IS  to  that  of  being  occupied  by  mixed  garrisons — the  garrison  of  EOnig- 
stein  being  exduaively  Prussian — until  the  reorganization  of  things,  and 
to  that  of  being  represented  by  Prussian  international  agents,  where  it 
bad  no  legations  of  its  own,  or  where  they  were  yacant.  (Comp.  An- 
nnaire  des  Denz  Mondes,  XIY.  for  186^,  1867,  868-867.) 

1866,  Aug.  28.  Peace  of  Prague,  on  the  basis  of  the  preliminarict 
of  Kikoltburg.  The  leading  proyisiims  are  these:  The  Emperor  of 
Austria  consents  to  the  nnion  of  the  Lombardo-Yenetian  kingdom  with 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  on  condition  of  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  charge- 
mble  to  the  ceded  territory  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  Zurich.  (Art. 
n.)  The  Emperor  of  Austria  recognizes  the  dissolution  of  the  Confed 
eracy,  and  consents  to  a  new  organization  of  Germany,  in  which  Austria 
is  to  have  no  part.  He  promises  to  recognize  the  closer  federal  union  to 
be  founded  north  of  the  Main  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  gives  his  con 
sent  to  a  anion  of  the  German  states  south  of  that  line,  which  is  to  haye 
national  ties  with  the  North-German  Confederation,  and  an  independent 
international  existence.  (Art.  IV.) — Austria  transfers  to  Prussia  all  rights 
over  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  acquired  by  the  Peace  of 
Vienna  of  Oct.  1864,  with  this  reseryation,  that  the  inhabitants  of  North- 
em  Schleswig  [i.  e.,  of  the  Danish  part]  shall  be  united  to  Denmark,  if 
they  express  the  desire  by  a  f^ee  yote.  (Art.  V.) — ^Prussia  allows  Saxony 
to  subsist  in  its  actual  territorial  extent,  resenring,  however,  for  a  special 
treaty  with  Saxony  questions  touching  the  expenses  of  the  war  and  its 
future  position  in  the  Confederation  of  North-Germany.  Austria  prom- 
ises to  recognize  the  new  organization  which  the  King  of  Prussia  shall 
establish  in  North  Germany,  including  territorial  changes  which  shall  be 
ita  consequence.  (Art.  VI.) — ^The  next  articles  (VII.-X.)  contain  sundry 
proyisions  growing  out  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Confederacy,  and  others 
for  the  relief  of  persons  in  the  duchies. — Austria  agrees  to  pay  to  Prussia, 
for  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  war,  40  millions  of  thalers,  minus  15  mil- 
lions  which  she  has  a  right  by  the  aforementioned  Treaty  of  Vienna  to 
exact  from  the  duchies,  and  5  other  millions  to  be  set  off  against  the  sup 
port  of  Prussian  armies  in  Austrian  territories  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace^tbat  is,  a  net  sum  of  20  millions.  (Art.  XL) — All  past  treaties, 
Df  t  dissolved  by  the  extinction  of  the  German  Confederation,  are  re* 
Dewed.    (Art.  XIII.) — (Annnaire  des  Deux  Mondes,  u.  s.  p.  804.) 

By  a  Prussian  decree  of  Sept.  20,  1866,  certain  conquered  portions  of 
the  old  Confederation — ^Hanover,  Electoral  Hesse,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort- 
were  incorporated  into  that  kingdom.    Schleswig-Holstein  ])ecame  Prus- 
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■iftu  by  the  Peace  of  Prague,  and  Lauenbnrg  by  the  conyention  of  Ua» 
tein. 

The  results  of  the  war  and  of  the  treaties  were  thus  the  hegemony  of 
Prussia  and  the  exclusion  of  Austria  from  Germany,  a  large  acceeaion  of 
territory  to  Prussia,  with  four  and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants,  61  mil- 
lions of  thalers  as  an  indemnity,  and  new  seaports  rendering  naral  ezten* 
•ion  possible.    (Comp.  Annuaire  u.  s.  p.  868.) 

For  the  constitution  of  the  Confederation  of  North  Germany,  adopted 
April  17,  1867,  by  22  states,  see  the  Annuaire  u.  s.  810.  See  also  Law* 
rence^s  recent  Commentary  on  Wheaton,  II.  1-76  (which  has  been  of  essen- 
tial service  in  preparing  this  sketch  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  quarrel),  and 
Prof.  F.  Thudichum^s  Yerfassungsgesch.  Schleswig-Holsteina  Ton  1806- 
1852,  Tttbing,  1871. 

1871.  Feb.  26.  Preliminaries  of  a  peace  signed  at  Versailles,  between 
France  and  (Germany,  terminating  the  brief  but  sharp  war  which  began  in 
July  of  the  year  1 870.  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollem  had  been  a  candi- 
date for  the  vacant  throne  of  Spain,  with  the  privity  of  King  William  of 
Prussia,  his  remote  relative  and  the  head  of  his  house.  By  instructions, 
Count  Benedetti,  the  French  ambassador,  demanded  of  King  William 
the  declaration  that  he  approved  of  the  renunciation,  and  the  assaimnoe 
that  it  should  never  be  resumed.  The  king  formally  refused  what  was 
demanded,  and  granted  no  more  audiences  to  the  ambassador.  This 
was  at  Ems,  July  18,  1870.  Two  days  after,  Ollivicr,  the  French  min- 
ister of  state,  in  the  Corps  Legislatif  declared  the  refusal  to  give  audi- 
ence a  case  of  war,  and  asked  for  a  credit  of  fifty  millions  of  francs.  This 
credit  was  granted,  although  a  number  of  members  attacked  the  injustice 
and  inopportune  haste  of  a  war  with  Gkrmany,  On  the  28d  of  July  a 
proclamation  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  affirmed  that  the  honor  of  France 
had  been  wounded  by  Prussia,  so  that  war  was  inevitable.  The  principal 
events  of  this  war  were  as  follow : — Aug.  6,  battle  of  W6rth  or  Frfisdi- 
wilier.  Aug.  16,  battle  of  Mars-le-Tour  near  Metz,  and  also  of  Toul.  Aug. 
18,  battle  of  Metz.  Sept.  1,  battle  of  Sedan.  Sept.  2,  capitulation  of 
Sedan ;  100,000  prisoners  taken ;  the  Emperor  Napoleon  surrenders  himself 
to  the  Prussians.  Sept  4,  a  mob*at  Paris  demands  the  fall  of  the  dynasty 
and  the  proclamation  of  a  republic.  Sept.  19,  Paris  is  invested.  Sept  23^ 
Toul  taken.  Sept.  28,  Strasburg  capitulates.  Oct.  27,  capitulation  of  Ba- 
saine  at  Metz  with  an  immense  army.  Nov.  8,  Verdun  taken.  Nov.  10, 
Neuf-Brisach  surrenders.  Dec.  12,  Phalsbourg  surrenders.  1871,  Jan.  18, 
King  of  Prussia  takes  the  title  of  German  Emperor  by  request  of  all  the 
governments,  and  a  new  empire  is  constituted.  Jan.  28,  capitulation  of 
Paris,  by  a  convention  at  Yersailles,  which  also  provided  that  there  should 
l>e  a  general  armistice,  except  in  the  theatre  of  war  in  the  Sovth-east  of 
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France,  and  that  elections  for  a  legislatiye  body  shotild  proceed  freely 
throughout  all  France. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  preliminary  peace  of  Feb.  26, 1871,  were 
(1)  the  continuance  of  the  armistice  on  condition  that  from  March  8, 
after  three  days*  notice,  it  might  be  renounced ;  (2)  the  agreement  to  pay 
to  Qermany  five  thousand  millions  of  francs  at  certain  specified  terms,  one- 
fifth  in  1871,  and  the  evacuation  of  troops  to  depend  on  the  payments ; 
(8)  to  cede  to  G^ermany  Alsace  and  part  of  Lorraine.  The  ceded  territory 
included  the  departments  of  ELaut  Rhin,  except  Belfoii;  and  a  tract  around 
it,  about  eighty-three  English  square  miles  of  the  department  of  Yosges, 
Bas  Rhin,  a  small  part  of  Meurthe,  and  a  large  part  of  Moselle.  (Oomp. 
peace  of  Westphalia,  Append,  n.  p.  874,  under  No.  2 ;  peace  of  Ryswick, 
pp.  880,  381 ;  first  peace  of  Paris  in  1814,  p.  410 ;  and  second  peace  of 
Paris,  p.  416.) 

The  definitive  treaty  of  May  10, 1871,  rectifies  the  boundary  fixed  by  the 
preliminary  treaty  at  two  points :  the  district  around  Belfort,  which  with  the 
dty  and  fortress  is  to  continue  French  territory,  is  enlarged  and  made  to 
include  some  twenty  villages ;  in  consideration  of  which,  the  line  between 
the  borders  of  Luxemburg  and  the  river  Ome  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
newly  gained  land  is  made  to  run  somewhat  more  to  the  westward.  (Ait. 
1,  and  additional  Art  8.)  Other  articles  define  the  times  of  payment  of  the 
original  sum  agreed  upon,  or  make  other  transitory  provisions. 

The  acquisitions  of  Germany  by  these  treaties  were  a  territory  of  about 
5,596  English  square  miles,  containing  1,507,765  inhabitants,  all  of  which 
once  belonged  to  the  G^erman  empire. 

1871,  May  8.  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for 
the  settlement  of  pending  questions  between  the  two  countries.  This  treaty 
provides  (1)  for  the  settlement  of  claims,  generally  known  as  the  Alabama 
claims,  in  the  way  of  arbitration.  (Articles  1-17.)  The  tribunal  of  arbi- 
tration is  to  meet  at  Geneva ;  three  rules  are  laid  down  as  applicable  to 
the  case,  to  which  rules  the  parties  bind  themselves  for  the  future,  and 
invite  other  maritime  powers  to  accede  to  them.  (Art  6.)  The  arbitrators 
may  give  a  sum  in  gross  as  their  award  for  any  failure  of  Great  Britain  to 
fulfil  any  of  her  duties  as  a  neutral  in  the  case  before  the  tribunal,  or  if 
they  prefer  to  decide  simply  that  Great  Britain  has  failed  in  fulfilling  her 
duties  in  regard  to  particular  vessels,  according  to  the  rules  of  interna* 
tional  law,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  three  rules,  then  a  board  of 
assessors  is  to  be  appointed,  whose  ofiice  shall  be  to^ecide  what  claims  are 
valid  and  'vhat  amounts  shall  be  paid,  on  account  of  failure  in  duty,  in 
r^ard  to  each  vessel.  (Arts.  7,  10.)  (2.)  Articles  18-Ji3  contain  (a)  an 
adjustment  of  difficulties  in  regard  to  fisheries  of  vessels  from  the  United 
States  on  the  coasts  of  British  North  America.  This  matter  is  arranged 
substantially  as  it  was  in  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854  in  regard  to  giving 
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ligbtB  to  peraoDfl  of  each  nationality  of  fiahing  on  the  coasis  of  the  otiier. 
(b.)  Lake  Michigan,  certain  rivers  of  Alaaka,  and  the  8t  Lawrence  from 
45^  north  latitude  to  the  sea,  are  free  and  open  to  the  people  of  both  nar 
tions.  (c)  Fish  and  fiah-oii,  with  small  exceptions,  the  produce  of  fish* 
eries  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  of  Prince 
Edward^s  Island,  are  to  be  admitted  into  each  country,  respeetiyely,  free 
of  duty.  (Art.  21.)  {d.)  Commissioners  are  to  be  appointed  to  determine 
what  compensation,  if  any,  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  for  the 
privileges  accorded  to  dtizens  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  fish- 
eries, regard  being  had  to  the  privileges  conceded  to  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  in  Art  21.  (e,)  Privilege  of  transit  without  payment  of  duties^ 
and  of  transportation  from  one  place  to  another  in  the  territory  of  eadi 
nation  across  the  territory  of  the  other,  is  conceded.  (8.)  The  question  re- 
specting a  part  of  the  boundary  line  on  the  Pacific — ^whether  it  ought  by  the 
treaty  of  1846,  Art  1,  to  be  run  through  the  Rosario  straits  or  through  the 
Canal  de  Haro,  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  whose 
award  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  should  be  final  and  conclusive.  (Ar- 
ticles 84^2.) 

As  a  sequel  to  the  treaty  we  may  mention  briefly  the  results  of  the  arbi- 
trations, which,  and  especially  that  at  Geneva,  have  been  looked  on  with 
very  great  interest,  owing  to  the  hope  that  the  peaceable  decision  of  the 
very  important  questions  submitted  may  be  an  example  and  an  omen  foi 
the  future.  (1.)  The  tribunal  at  Geneva,  where,  besides  two  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  parties,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Brazil  furnished  each  a 
mjcmber,  met  Dec.  15,  1871,  and  in  consequence  of  a  daim  for  indirect 
damages  made  in  the  **  case "  of  the  United  States,  to  which  Great  Britain 
objected,  it  was  uncertain  for  a  time  whether  that  government  would  not 
withdraw  its  case  from  consideration  altogether.  On  the  15th  of  June, 
however,  1872,  the  tribunal  decided  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  concluaion 
'*that  these  [indirect]  claims  did  not  constitute,  on  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law  applicable  to  such  cases,  good  foundation  for  an  award  ol 
compensation  or  computation  of  damages  between  nations,  and  hence 
should  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  consideration  of  the  tribunal  in  making 
its  award."  After  this  the  work  of  the  tribunal  went  on,  and  on  the  14th 
of  Sept,  1872,  the  final  award  was  given.  It  was,  in  brief,  that  Great 
Britain  bad  failed  to  fulfil  its  duties  as  specified  by  one  or  more  of  the 
three  rules  as  it  respected  the  Alabama,  the  Florida,  and  their  tenders,  and 
a  9  it  re6t)ected  the  Sh^andoah,  after  its  departure  from  Melbourne,  Feb. 
18,  1865.  No  award  was  granted  for  the  cost  of  pursuing  these  vessek^ 
nor  for  prospective  earnings  of  vessels  destroyed  by  them,  nor  for  groef 
freights  so  far  as  they  exceeded  net  freights.  A  gross  sum  was  awarded  tc 
the  United  StaU^s  of  $15,500,000  in  gold,  based  on  actual  lease?  of 
and  goods  sustained  from  these  three  Confederate  vesKla. 
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The  three  rales  Kte-of  importance,  siBce  they  define  international  law  at 
it  is  to  be  understood  between  the  parties.     We  subjoin  them. 

*^  A  nentral  goTermnent  is  bonnd — 

JHrtL  ^*'  To  UM  dne  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting  ont,  arming,  or  equipping, 
within  it«  juriadiction,  of  any  veflsel,  whioh,  it  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe,  is 
inteuded  to  cruise  or  to  carry  on  war  against  a  power  with  which  it  is  at  peaoe ;  and 
also  to  use  like  diligence  to  prevent  the  departure  from  its  jurindiction  of  any  vessel 
intended  to  cruise,  or  carry  on  war  as  above,  such  vessel  having  been  specially 
adapted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within  such  jurisdiction  to  warlike  use. 

Seco7idly,  **Not  to  permit  or  suffer  either  belligerent  to  make  nse  of  its  ports  or 
waters,  as  the  base  of  naval  operations  i^ainsc  the  other,  or  for  the  purpose  of  the  re- 
newal or  alimentation  of  military  supplies  or  anns,  or  the  recruitment  of  men. 

Thirdly.  ^*  To  exercise  due  diligence  in  its  own  ports  and  waters,  and  as  to  all 
persons  within  its  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  any  violation  of  the  foregoing  obligations 
and  duties." 

The  tribunal,  or  a  majority  of  its  members,  decided  some  points  of  great 
interest  in  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  the  three  rules  before  voting  on 
the  award.  Some  of  these  are  {a)  that  due  diligence  (rules  1  and  8) 
ought  to  be  exercised  by  neutral  governments  in  proportion  to  the  belliger* 
ent-8  risk  of  suffering  from  any  failure  of  the  neutral  to  fulfil  his  obligations 
(&.)  "  The  eflfects  of  a  violation  of  neutrality  by  means  of  the  construction, 
equipment,  and  armament  of  a  vessel,  are  not  done  away  with  by  any  com- 
mission which  the  government  of  the  belligerent  power,  benefited  by  the 
violation  of  neutrality,  may  afterwards  have  granted  to  that  vessel ;  and 
the  ultimate  step,  by  which  the  offence  is  completed,  cannot  be  admissible 
as  a  gromid  for  the  absolution  of  the  offender,  nor  can  the  consummation 
of  his  fraud  become  the  means  of  establishing  his  innocence.*^  (c)  "  The 
privilege  of  exterritoriality,  accorded  to  vessels  of  war,  has  been  admitted 
into  the  law  of  nations,  not  as  an  absolute  right,  but  solely  as  a  proceeding 
founded  oh  the  principles  of  courtesy  and  mutual  deference  between  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  therefore  can  never  be  appealed  to  for  the  protection 
of  acts  done  in  violation  of  neutrality." 

The  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Washington  agree  to  invite  other  powers  to 
accede  to  the  three  rales,  as  well  as  to  adopt  them  for  their  guidance  to- 
wards each  other  in  future.  But  many  in  England  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  rules  given  by  the  arbitrators.  This  was  shown 
especially  in  a  debate,  March  21,  1873,  on  an  address  to  the  crown  which 
had  been  moved,  praying  the  Queen,  when  the  rules  should  be  brought 
before  other  governments,  to  declare  her  dissent  from  the  principles  set 
forth  by  the  tribunal  as  the  basis  of  their  award.  The  proposition  was 
djK>pped.  But  here  we  have  two  governments  differing  in  their  interpreta> 
tion  of  the  rules,  yet  bound  to  observe  them,  and  procure,  if  possible,  the 
iidhesion  to  them  of  other  powera  As  far  as  future  difiSculties  are  con- 
cerned, we  muit  admit  that  any  other  board  of  arbitrators  wcold  not  be 
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roD\pelled  to  follow  the  interpretation  of  the  tribnnal  at  Cteneva,  llu 
present  case  only  is  governed  by  the  arbitrators'  interpretatioiL  Their  rea- 
sons for  judging,  contained  in  their  expressions  of  opinion,  are  not  MUr 
dicta  ;  they  are  more  like  interpretations  given  by  judges  which  succeeding 
Judges  may  set  aside.  This  we  say,  believing  that  the  tribunal's  opiniona 
were  right,  and  believing  also  that  it  is  only  by  courtesy,  and  for  conve- 
nience, and  not  at  all  by  right,  that  a  status  of  belligerency  is  allowed,  in 
very  modem  times,  to  an  organized  body  of  revolters  who  have  no  recog- 
nized political  existence. 

The  award  of  the  Emperor  of  Gennany,  on  the  question  of  boundary, 
was  rendered  Oct.  21,  1872.  It  was  in  favor  of  the  claim  of  the  United 
States — ^that  the  line  ran  through  the  Canal  de  Haro,  leaving  the  islard  of 
San  Juan  and  its  group  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
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VOTBB  ON  BOMB  PA88AOE8  IN  THE  TBZT. 

Note  1.  {  40,  end.  Recognition  of  new  states.— 2.  {  59,  p.  78.  Coi» 
■ent  of  inhabitants  of  ceded  territory,  and  state-prescription.— 8  J  66^ 
paragr.  2.  Recent  treaties  touching  naturalization.— 4.  {  79.  Certain 
treaties  of  extradition. — 5.  §  92,  b,  end.  An  ambassador's  right  to  im«. 
port  goods. — 6.  1 114,  1.  Droit  d'angarie. — 7.  §  114,  p.  195.  Reprisals 
—-8.  §  114,  end.  Pacific  blockades. — 9.  §  115,  end.  Wars  without  decla- 
rations.—lO.  §  122.  Offer  of  the  United  States,  in  1861,  to  accede  to  the 
Declaration  of  Paris. — 11.  J  131,  end.  Requisition  on  Paris  in  1815. — 
12.  {  137,  end.  Are  the  sailors  on  yessels  of  war  or  on  privateers  of  a  re- 
Tolting  territory  pirates? — 13.  |  140,  end.  Burning  ships  at  sea. — 
14.  §  142,  end.  Laws  of  states  touching  ransom  contracts.— 15.  %  159. 
Is  coal  a  munition  of  war  for  war-steamers  ? — 16.  §  159,  end.  Orders  in 
1861,  excluding  prizes  from  neutral  ports. — 17.  §  160,  par.  2.  Case  of  the 
Alabama. — 18.  §  165,  and  %  160,  par.  2.  Recent  amendments  to  the  British 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act. — 19.  §  166,  b.  (8.)  Recognition  of  belligerency. 
— 20.  §  166,  b.  (4.)  Blocking  up  harbors  in  war. — 21.  §  168,  beginning. 
Property  of  loyal  inhabitants  of  a  revolted  territory.— 22.  J  180,  1.  Is 
machinery  intended  *for  war-steamers  contraband  ? — 28.  §  181,  last  par. 
Seizing  neutral  ships  carrying  provisions. — 24.  §  183,  par.  1.  Duration 
of  guilt  of  carrying  contraband. — 25.  §  185.  Coasting  trade  opened  to 
neutrals  in  war.— 26.  §  187,  end.  Notification  of  blockades.— 27.  §  188. 
Continuous  voyages. — 28.  {  190.  Rescue  of  captured  vessels. — 29.  §  168. 
Case  of  the  Virginius. 

NOTE   1. 

See  especially,  in  the  "  Letters  by  Historicus,"  three  letters  on  recog 
nition,  1-35.  The  rule  there  laid  down  by  Mr.  Harcourt  is  substantially 
the  one  given  in  the  text,  and  is  shown  by  him  to  have  guided  the  action 
of  the  British  Government.  It  is  the  only  rule  consistent  with  justice, 
for  it  is  based  on  the  de  facto  independence  of  a  newly  organized  com- 
munity, which  the  nation  or  state,  to  which  it  formerly  belonged,  has 
ceased  to  attempt  to  subjugate.  Policy  may  delay  the  time  of  recogni- 
tion after,  perhaps  long  after,  the  de  fadto  independence  of  such  a  com- 
munity has  begun,  but  cannot  act  as  if  that  were  a  fact  which  is  not. 

One  or  two  passages  from  a  speech  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  quoted  in 
these  letters,  are  instructive:  "Your  lordships  are  now  called  upon  tr 
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determine  whether  i^ou  will  adyise  the  Crown  to  recognize  them  [th 
Spanish  South  American  States]  in  the  form  of  independent  states— < 
question  which,  be  it  recollected,  inyolyes  a  twofold  consideration;  first 
whether  you  possess  the  right  to  make  that  acknowledgment,  and,  sec 
ondly,  whether  .  .  .  the  expediency  of  exercising  that  right  withon 
delay  is  equally  clear."  On  the  first  point  he  says :  ^'  I  know  of  no  prin 
ciple  or  mode  by  which  we  can  ascertain  whether  we  possess  ^at  rigb 
but  by  considering,  m  the  jfirst  instance,  whether  those  states  which  forL 
the  object  of  our  present  consideration  are  de  facto  independent ;  and 
$econdlf,  if  they  are  de  fcteto  independent,  whether  there  be  any  proqM» 
.of  the  old  government  of  Spain  ever  being  enabled  to  recover  its  oom 
mand  of  them  so  as  to  possess  the  advantages  she  formerly  did  iron 
them;  and  thirdly  .  •  .  whether  they  have  proved  themselves  dis 
posed  and  able  to  maintain  those  relations  of  amity  and  commerce  whid 
ought  to  exist  between  independent  and  friendly  nations."  If  a  criti 
dsm  were  made  on  these  extracts  it  would  naturally  touch  the  seoooc 
position.  Whether  an  old  government,  in  any  case,  would  ecer  be  enablei 
to  recover  a  revolted  province  or  colony  now  independent,  is  more  thai 
mortals  can  telL  This  goes  beyond  the  regions  of  fact.  It  would  bi 
safe  to  say.  Has  an  old  government  given  up  de  facto  the  struggle  to  sub 
due  its  colony?  The  third  point,  too,  ought  to  be  modified,  if  noi 
omitted  entirely,  as  touching  the  eaepediency  of  the  recognition. 

When  Louis  XVI.  recognized  the  United  States,  it  was  followed  b) 
war,  and  for  this  the  French  were  prepared. 

As  Mr.  Harcoart  remarks,  an  interventum  creating  a  state,  as  those  ii 
the  cases  of  Belgium,  1830,  and  Greece,  1827,  is  a  transaction  of  anothe 
nature,  beginning  in  armed  force — if  resistance  is  offered — ^and  involving 
recognition,  but  causing  the  fact  of  independence  by  the  prior  action  ol 
the  third  party.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  hostile  measure  from  the  beginning. 

NOTE  2. 

There  is  a  tendency,  in  quite  recent  times,  to  act,  in  Internationa 
arrangements,  upon  the  principle  here  stated,  that  the  consent  of  the  in 
habitants  of  a  ceded  territory  ought  to  be  obtained.    In  the  Treaty  ol 
Prague  of  1866  (see  Append.  II.  »ub  aimo)  it  is  provided  tiiat  the  right: 
of  Austria  to  Scbleswig-Holstein  are  ceded  to  Prussia,  "  with  the  reservn 
tion  that  the  inhabitants  in  northern  Schleswig  shall  be  united  anew  to 
Denmark,  if  they  express  the  desire  for  it  in  s  free  vote."    Here,  however, 
the  Banish  nationality  of  that  part  of  the  duchy  was,  without  doubt,  of 
weight,  and  of  the  more  weight,  as  the  Germans  ha^l  insisted  on  the 
German  nationality  of  both  duchies  in  their  contest  with  Denmark.    In 
I860  the  Neapolitan  provinces— Sicily,  the  Marches,  and  Umbria — were 
annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  the  same  way  by  direct  a|id  univepr 
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jftl  sufifrage.  The  decree  of  Dec.  17,  which  declares  the  Neapolitan  proT* 
inces  to  form  thenceforth  an  integral  part  of  the  ^gdom,  is  based  on 
the  submission  of  a  pUbidcitum  to  the  people,  on  the  proof  that  it  waa 
presented  to  them  and  accepted,  and  on  a  law  authorizing  the  govern- 
ment "  to  accept,  and  by  royal  decrees  establish,  the  annexation  to  the 
Btiite  of  those  provinces  of  central  and  southern  Italy  in  which  there 
■hall  be  manifested  freely,  by  direct,  universal  suffrage,  the  will  to  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  "  of  Italy.  In  this  way, 
doubtless,  it  was  intended  to  turn  a  half-right  into  a  whole  one,  or  to 
sanctify  unjust  conquest  by  popular  consent.  The  principle  would  be  a 
good  and  beneficial  one  that  such  consent  should  be  necessary  before  a  tran^ 
fer  of  allegiance.  But,  to  make  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
district  a  ground  for  interfering  on  their  behalf  to  disconnect  them  from 
one  state,  and  to  connect  them  with  another,  would  go  beyond  any  inter- 
ference now  known  to  international  law  in  its  disintegrating  tendency, 
and  would  give  rise  to  any  amount  of  intrigue  and  unjust  influence. 

In  the  Treaty  of  Turin,  uniting  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France,  the  first 
article  provides  that  ^  this  union  shall  be  effectuated  without  constrain- 
ing the  will  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  the  governments  of  the  Em?- 
^  peror  of  the  French  and  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  will  agree  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible as  to  the  best  means  of  estimating  and  certifying  the  demonstrations 
of  this  will.*'    (Martens,  n.  r.  g.  XYL,  2, 539.    Comp.  App.  11.  under  1859.) 

There  is  another  point  involved  in  this  section  which  deserves  a  brief 
notice.  In  this  age,  when  the  ties  of  race,  of  common  language,  and  reli- 
gion-—of  all,  in  short,  which  makes  up  nationality — have  so  much  of  im- 
portance attached  to  them,  there  is  growing  up  a  feeling  that,  where  two 
nationalities  are  united  in  one  state  or  nation,  another  state,  belonging  to 
one  of  these  nationalities,  has  a  sort  of  right  to  bring  its  brethren  into  its 
pale,  if  they  desire  it.  That  nations  should  take  advantage  of  war  to 
alter  their  lines  of  territory  is  natural  and  common  enough,  and  treaty 
brings  such  changes  into  a  jural  shape.  But  the  other  principle  has  for 
it  no  natural  justice ;  it  generally  implies  conduct  opposed  to  ancient 
treaties,  and  is  against  the  peace  of  the  world.  Here  it  may  be  asked 
whether  there  is  any  right  of  prescription  in  public  law  an^weiing  to  the 
admitted  right  of  private  law  ?  This  right,  as  commonly  understood , 
may  be  defended  on  the  practical  ground  of  the  evil  attendant  on  ihe 
disturbance  of  old  titles,  or  on  that  of  the  usual  insufficiency  of  Avideuce 
after  long  possession  by  another  party,  or  on  the  ground  of  political 
economy,  that  the  labor  spent  on  the  soil  constitutes  (after  fifty  years,  for 
instance)  its  principal  value,  or  on  the  ground  that  the  land,  having  been 
abandoned  and  being  res  nuUius^  became  another's  by  occupation  (comp. 
Oaius,  n.,  67)  ;  but  none  of  these  reasons  can  be  applied  to  political  rela- 
tions,  unless  it  ba  the  first.    But  the  title  to  territory  rests  on  strongei 
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groiiDd  for  the  moet  part— on  the  consent  formally  ezpreaaed  of  all  thi 
other  parties  to  international  law,  or,  at  least,  on  the  tacit  recognition, 
for  a  lapse  of  years,  of  the  right  of  a  state— i.  0.,  of  an  organized  comma- 
nity  within  certain  limits— -to  exist  as  such.  To  rake  up  old  daimi 
based  on  a  forgotten  state  of  things,  after  treaty  or  long  use  had  boried 
them,  is  profligate.  Louis  XVL  may  hare  committed  a  great  crime  Id 
seizing  Strasbourg,  but,  after  his  possession  was  sanctioned  by  t^e  Ger- 
man empire,  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  no  claim  from  the  past  is  any 
longer  admissible.  Prussia  may  hare  acted  yery  scandalously  in  the 
conquest  of  Silesia,  or  in  the  matter  of  Schleswig-Holstein ;  but,  after 
treaty  has  settled  all  disputes,  it  is  unjust  to  reviye  the  old  state  of  thingi 
—that  is,  for  the  old  reason ;  although  new  wars  on  new  ground  may  in- 
Tolye  a  reyiyal  of  conditions  long  obsolete. 


NOTE  8. 

Since  the  reyision  of  this  work,  in  1868,  the  effect  of  naturalizatioii 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  seyeral  treaties,  to  which  the  United  Stata 
were  a  party.  We  giye  here  (1.)  the  leading  poxnts  of  a  treaty  with  Pnu- 
■ia  on  behalf  of  the  North  German  Confederation,  made  at  Berlin,  Feb. 
92,  1868,  and  of  one  nearly  identical,  with  Bayaria,  made  at  Munif^li, 
May  26, 1868. 

Art.  I.  Naturalization,  with  fiye  years'  uninterrupted  residence,  con- 
stitutes citizenship  (or  makes  persons  $taaUangeharige)  for  both  partiea. 
In  the  treaty  with  Prussia  this  provision  is  ntroactiye,  but  not  in  that 
with  Bayaria.  In  a  protocol,  appended  to  the  latter  treaty  for  the  pur> 
pose  of  remoying  ambiguities,  it  is  said  that  rtrideMe  is  to  be  taken  in  its 
jural  sense,  so  that  a  transient  absence  does  not  interrupt  it.  The  decla- 
ration of  an  intention  to  become  a  citizen  (or  staatsangehoriger)  has  not 
the  effect  of  naturalization. 

Art.  II.  A  naturalized  person,  returning  to  his  former  residence,  can 
be  tried  and  punished  for  actions  there  punishable  and  committed  htfori 
his  emigration,  provided,  however,  that  the  limitations  established  by  the 
laws  of  his  original  country  or  exemption  from  punishment  for  other  Tea 
sons  (i.  «.,  legal  reasons)  do  not  stand  in  the  way. 

Art.  in.  treats  of  the  extension  of  our  extradition  treaty  of  1852  with 
Prussia  and  other  German  states  to  all  the  North  German  Ck>nfederaticn, 
and  the  corresponding  article  in  the  Bavarian  treaty  declares  that  the 
limilar  treaty  of  1858  remain  in  force. 

Art  rV.  If  a  naturalized  person  returns  to  his  former  residence,  with- 
out the  intent  to  return  to  his  adopted  country,  he  shall  be  held  to  have 
renounced  his  naturalization.    The  intent  not  to  return  may  be  held  t« 
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Mist  when  the  person  naturalized  in  the  one  country  resides  more  than 
two  years  in  the  other  country. 

The  conventioDs  are  made  by  Art  Y.  to  continue  in  force  for  ten  yean 
from  the  date  of  the  ratifications,  and  twelve  months  longer  if  neither 
party  shall  have  given  notice  six  months  before  the  end  of  the  ten  years 
of  an  intention  to  terminate  the  same. 

In  the  protocol  to  the  Bavarian  convention  it  is  declared  to  be  under- 
stood that  a  naturalized  person,  returning  to  h|s  former  country,  cannot 
be  made  punishable  for  the  act  of  emigration,  either  then  or  if  at  a  later 
time  he  should  lose  his  relation  to  his  adopted  country. 

By  way  oC  explanation  of  Art.  lY.  it  is  agreed  that  laws  against  resi- 
dent aliens  are  not  affected  by  this  treaty,  and,  in  particular,  that  a  pro* 
vision  of  the  Bavarian  military  law,  by  which  Bavarians,  emigrating 
before  the  end  of  the  prescribed  military  service,  cannot  be  admitted  to 
permanent  residence  until  they  shall  have  reached  the  age  of  thirty-two, 
is  not  affected  by  the  treaty.  Yet  a  short  residence  in  Bavaria,  for  spe- 
cific purposes,  may  be  allowed  to  such  emigrants ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
hoTiAflde  emigrants,  a  mUd  rule  in  practice  shall  be  applied.  Again,  it  is 
provided  that  naturalized  persons  returning  to  their  former  country  do 
not  necessarily  recover  their  old  relations  to  it,  and  Art.  lY.  only  means 
that  the  adopted  country  cannot  prevent  a  person  from  regaining  his 
former  relations  to  the  state  which  he  left.  He  must  be  received  back 
like  any  other  alien,  and  it  is  free  for  him  to  choose  whether  he  will  thus 
be  restored  to  his  original  relations,  or  retain  his  relation  to  the  country 
of  his  adoption. 

In  the  same  year,  1868,  similar  conventions  were  made  with  Baden, 
Hesse-Darmstadt  and  Wfirtemberg,  with  Belgium  and  with  Mexico.  A 
convention  relating  to  naturalization  with  Great  Britain  was  concluded 
May  18, 1870.  By  this  convention  subjects  or  citizens  of  either  country, 
naturalized  according  to  the  laws  of  the  other,  shall  be  held  to  be,  for  all 
purposes,  subjects  or  citizens  (respectively)  of  the  other.  Persons  already 
naturalized  may  renounce  their  naturalization  and  resume  their  national- 
ity, on  publicly  declaring  such  renunciation  in  a  manner  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  governments  within  two  years  after  the  ratifications  of  the  conven- 
Hon  shall  have  been  exchanged.  If  any  subject  or  citizen  (respectively) 
of  either  country,  naturalized  in  the  other,  shall  renew  his  residence  in 
his  former  country,  upon  application  he  may  be  readmitted  to  the  char- 
acter and  privileges  of  a  citizen  or  subject  on  such  conditions  as  thai 
eonntry  where  he  goes  to  reside  may  see  fit  to  impose. 

NOTB  4. 

The  United  States  have  now  treaties  of  extradition,  besides  thoss 
mentioned  in  the  text,  with  the  Swiss  Confederation  (1850),  Prusssf 
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(1852),  to  which  a  Dumber  of  Qerman  states  acceded,  and  which,  in  1861 
was  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  North-Gennan  Confederation,  Bararia 
(1858),  Baden  (1857),  Sweden  and  Norway  (1800),  VenesueU  (1860), 
Mexico  (1801),  the  Dominican  Republic  (1807),  Italy  (1808),  and  perhiqfM 
others.  While  the  specificatioD  of  offences  anthoriang  extradition  of 
itself  excludes  political  crimes,  it  is  added,  in  many  cases,  expreaaly  that 
political  offences  are  excluded  fh)m  the  operation  of  the  treaty,  as  in  the 
treaties  with  France,  the  Swiss  Confederation,  Baden,  Yenesuela,  Mexico^ 
St.  Domingo,  Italy,  Sweden  and  Norway.  It  is  common,  also,  to  proYide 
that  crimes  committed  by  a  runaway  in  the  land  of  his  asylum,  may  be 
tried  before  he  is  surrendered ;  and  that  crimes  committed  anterior  to  the 
date  of  the  arrangements  are  excluded  from  their  operation.  In  some  it 
is  added  that  a  citizen  or  subject  is  not  to  be  surrendered.  In  that  with 
Mexico  surrender  of  slayes  is  excluded. 

NOTE  6. 

Not  long  since  a  minister  of  the  United  States,  at  a  European  court, 
was  charged,  justly  or  unjustly,  with  having  imported,  for  certain  meF> 
chants,  goods  from  abroad  in  his  own  name,  the  duties  on  which  were,  by 
courtesy  to  him,  remitted,  upon  the  supposition  that  they  were  for  his 
own  uflc.  This  dishonest  practice  of  ambassadors  was  formerly  common. 
Bynkershoek,  in  his  treatise  de  for.  leg.  Cap.  XIV.,  written  in  or  befc»re 
17dl,  says,  quaettua  Ugatorum  m  mercatnra  nunc  mtdto  est  uberrimtui  ex  nan 
toltUii  f>ectigaUbue  mercium  quae  in  uwm  mivm  eibi  neeeteariae  JingtuU,  «l 
mocD  divendunt.  The  same  abuse  continued  for  some  time  afterward,  as  a  pas- 
sage from  J.  J.  Moser's  Beitrfige  z.  d.  neuest  Europ.  Gesandtschsitsrecht 
(Frankf.,  1781)  will  show.  It  is  from  the  chapter  on  ambassadors^  righta, 
in  respect  to  things  necessary,  }  III.,  on  smuggling.  ^  It  is  not  allowed  to 
ambassadors  and  their  trains  to  engage  in  commerce,  much  less  in  forbid- 
den commerce.  In  the  year  1702  the  following  piece  of  news  came  from 
London :  *  This  week  a  laige  quantity  of  baggage  was  brought  into  the 
kingdom  for  the  French  ambassador,  the  Duke  of  Niyemoia,  in  which 
were  contained  a  number  of  smuggled  articles.  The  noble-minded  duke 
had  these  conyeyed  at  once  to  the  custom-house,  saying  that  he  would 
not  stain  his  character,  as  the  representative  o^  a  great  king,  by  conceal- 
!ng  and  conniving  at  frauds.' "  Then  Moser  adds  that  "  in  Madrid,  in 
the  year  1777,  some  servants  of  the  papal  nuncio  took  it  into  their  heads 
to  drive  a  secret  trade  in  snuff,  upon  which  the  government,  without  con- 
lulling  the  nuncio— as  is  the  usage  in  the  case  of  all  other  ambassadors — 
punished  them  with  banishment." 

In  the  year  1772,  according  to  the  same  author's  '*  contributions  to  the 
most  recent  European  law  of  nations,''  part  IV.,  p.  108  et  seq.,  an  amba» 
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■ador  may  import  firom  abroad  ftimitiire  required  for  his  sole  use,  onleii 
it  ia  forbidden.  Then  follows  a  case  of  the  seizure  of  a  quantity  of 
chairs,  wardrobes,  Ddrrors,  and  other  furniture  imported  into  England  ic 
the  name  of  the  Italian  ambassador.  The  goods  were  restored,  but  the 
cabinet-makers  made  an  ado  about  introducing  into  the  country,  free  of 
duties,  articles  which  would  employ  several  hundred  workmen  for  seyenl 
months.  A  petition  was  presented  to  parliament,  but  no  law  was  passed. 
At  a  oonference  of  foreign  ambassadoro  on  the  matter,  the  Spanish  legate 
denounced  any  minister  who  would  degrade  himself  to  the  leyel  of  a 
miserable  smuggler.  "  We  come  here,"  said  he,  "•  to  uphold,  not  to  in- 
▼ade,  the  law  of  nations ;  and  those  powers  which  cannot  find  a  subject 
capable  of  sustaining  their  character  with  honor,  ought  not  to  send  min- 
isters into  foreign  countries.'* 

In  1767  certain  prohibited  articles  of  merchandise,  imp6rted  into 
Sweden  for  the  French  ambassador,  w^re  seized,  but  afterwards  restored 
on  his  paying  flye  per  cent,  of  their  value.  In  Russia,  before  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  franchises  or  exemptions  from  customs  had 
been  taken  away  from  foreign  ministers.  In  1762  Peter  III.  restored 
them,  and  made  compensation  for  the  duties  that  had  before  been  ex- 
acted. In  1748 — we  still  quote  from  Moser—**  it  was  decided  to  take  from 
all  foreign  ambassadors  their  exemption  from  duties  of  entry,  in  which 
the  example  of  Russia  was  followed,  which  government,  not  being  able 
to  resist  longer  the  abuses  of  his  franchise,  which  a  certain  minister  prac- 
tised, has  been  the  first  to  judge  it  proper  to  take  away  exemptions  from 
all.  As  like  abuses  are  committed  in  almost  ail  the  other  courts,  they 
likewise  wiU^there  can  be  no  doubt — set  bounds  to  the  franchises  of 
foreign  ministers ;  and,  in  this  persuasion,  the  king  has  just  taken  the 
reaolution  to  increase  the  salaries  of  his  ministers  abroad.  In  1749  Hol- 
land, and  in  1748  the  King  of  Poland,  Elector  of  Saxony,  took  away 
exemptions  in  all  cases  where  their  own  ministers  did  not  enjoy  the  same 
freedom." 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  the  practice  has  varied,  that  exemptiona 
firom  duties  were  never  intende<l  to  cover  any  goods  except  those  neces- 
sary for  the  ambassador's  own  private  use,  and  that  there  was  no  di^ 
courtesy  in  taking  such  exemptions  away. 

NOTE  6. 

The  practice  referred  to  here  of  detaining  foreign  vessels  for  the  pub> 
lie  service  has  been  exalted  into  a  right,  which  the  French  call  le  droit 
^Angaria,  The  origin  of  this  word  is  to  be  sought  in  the  old  Persian 
(see  Herodot.  8,  98  and  Babr's  note),  which  applied  ayyapoi,  dyyaprfiot 
(Herodot.),  to  the  system  of  public  posts,  or  couriers  (Comp.  the  book  of 
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Estlier,  Y^ii.  14).  It  naturally  came  to  denote  oompalaozy  eervioe  In  canj 
ing  messages ;  a  sense  which  belongs  to  the  root  in  the  Kew  Testament 
Then  in  lower  and  in  Hedifeyal  Latin  it  denoted— in  the  fonns  on^arii 
afigarim^  a  post-station — the  furnishing  of  cattle  or  wagons,  as  for  an  official 
or  the  senior — ^burdens  in  general  imposed  on  land  or  persona— ^dtatec) 
times  when  burdens  or  dues  were  rendered — ^any  compulsion  or  TexatioL 
Aa  a  so-called  right  this  deduction  of  meanings  shows  that  it  flowed  oai 
of  feudal  claims  and  usages  which,  like  the  right  of  purveyance,  are  now 
obsolete.  If  ever  justifiable,  it  can  be  defended  only  on  the  ground  of 
extreme  necessity,  though  having  a  certain  sanction  from  usage.  ^  If  tL« 
reason  of  the  thing,"  says  Phillimore  (iii.  p.  42),  '^  and  the  paramount 
principle  of  national  independence  be  duly  considered,  it  can  only  be 
excused  and  perhaps  scarcely  justified  by  that  clear  and  OTer whelming 
necessity, "which  would  compel  an  individual  to  seize  his  neighbor's  horse 
or  weapon  to  defend  his  own  life.*^  Of  course,  fhll  compensation  waa  doe 
to  the  foreigner,  when  his  ^  horses  of  the  sea  "  were  so  treated.  (Comp. 
Hautefeuille,  iv.  489  et  seq.) 

NOTE  7. 

We  cite  firom  Phillimore  Hi.  16  the  following  passage  in  regard  to 
reprisals,  and  the  time  that  ought  to  elapse  before  they  are  granted  on 
complaint  of  denial  of  justice.  ''By  the  24th  Article  of  the  treaty 
between  England  and  Holland,  of  the  6th  of  April,  1854,*  three  months 
are  to  elapse  after  application  for  redress  before  reprisals  are  granted. 
...  By  the  17th  Article  of  the  treaty  between  France  and  Holland, 
27th  of  April,  1669,  four  months  are  to  elapse  after  the  application  for 
redress  before  reprisals  are  granted.  The  same  period  is  prescribed  by 
the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  (Art.  IX.),  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (Art 
XVI.),  11th  of  April,  1718,  between  France  and  England,  and  by  the  third 
article  of  the  commercial  treaty,  concluded  on  the  same  day  between  the 
same  parties.  The  same  period  is  prescribed  by  the  famous  oommerdal 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  1789,  between  France  and  England  (Article  HI.),  la 
fact,  the  obligation  to  allow  a  iempus  idoneum  to  elapse  before  reprisals 
are  granted,  may  now  be  considered,  still  more  reasonably  than  in  tibe 
time  of  Yalin,  *  le  droit  eommun  de$  nation$?  ^ 

NOTE  8. 

Besides  the  forms  of  violent  redress  here  mentioned,  there  has  been  an 
attempt  to  establish  another  in  the  present  age,  to  which  the  name  of  P» 
sific  Blockade  has  been  given.  HefTter  has  sanctioned  such  a  right  by  his 
great  authority  (§  112  of  ed.  HI.),  and  Cauchy  has  given  to  it  a  qualified 

*  iw  earlier  trefttiee,  we  Maiming,  p.  106,  died  bj  PhUUmor^. 
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■afipoft  (Droit  marit  IL  488).  Most  other  writera  on  this  branch  of  law 
have  passed  it  over  in  silence,  while  Hautefeuille  (IL  272  ff.  of  the  2d 
ed.)  and  Gessner  (le  droit  des  nentres  sur  mer,  Berl.,  1865,  pp.  215-228) 
with  Pistoye  et  Durerdy  (traite  des  prises,  876-878)  have  denied  its  ex 
istence.  Comp.  an  article  in  the  New  Englander  for  July,  1869,  on  the 
Alabama  (587-598),  by  the  author  of  this  work. 

The  points  most  worthy  of  notice,  as  regards  pacific  blockade,  are, 
in  brief,  these : 

1st.  The  so-called  right  was  entirely  unknown,  we  believe,  until  1827, 
and  all  the  cases  of  it  occurred  between  that  year  and  1888.  They  were 
five  in  number :  (1.)  The  blockade  of  the  coasts  of  Greece  by  the  three 
powers,  who,  while  they  claimed  that  the  state  of  peace  with  Turkey  had 
not  ceased,  ended  the  affair  by  destroying  her  fleet  at  Navarino ;  (2.)  that 
of  the  coasts  of  Portugal  by  France  in  1831 ;  (8.)  that  of  New  Granada 
by  the  English  in  1886 ;  (4.)  that  of  Mexico  by  the  French  in  1888 ;  (5.) 
that  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  begun  in  1888  and  continued  for  ten 
years.  Three  of  these  ran  out  into  measures  of  violence,  which  went 
beyond  mere  blockade. 

2d.  The  higher  French  courts  decided,  in  the  case  of  a  Brazilian  vessel 
seized  for  breach  of  blockade,  that  a  part  of  her  cargo,  which  had  been 
condemned  by  an  inferior  court  on  the  ground  of  being  contraband  of 
war,  should  be  restored,  because  there  was  no  war  and  therefore  no  con 
traband  of  war.  The  vessel  and  the  rest  of  the  cargo  had  been  exempted 
from  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  on  the  ground  of  the  want  of  special 
notification.  * 

8d.  These  transactions  had  the  characteristics  of  war,  although  of  war 
that  was  partial  or  local,  and  for  the  most  part  of  little  duration.  A  war 
may  be  waged  on  one  element  and  not  on  the  other,  or  may  spend  its 
force  chiefly  upon  one  point,  or  may  last  for  a  short  time — six  weeks,  for 
instance.    Such  a  war  is  not  taken  out  of  the  ordinary  category. 

4th.  The  right  of  blockade  is  one  affectiug  neutrals,  and  a  new  kind  of 
exercise  of  this  right  cannot  be  introduced  into  the  law  of  nations  with- 
out their  consent.  The  rights  most  analogous,  civil  and  hostile  embargo, 
niay  be  said  to  be  dying  out,  and  neutrals  have  not  given  their  consent 
to  this  new  form  of  restriction  of  their  rights.  Tbey  would,  if  such  a 
IHractice  were  continued,  regard  a  pacific  blockade  as  an  act  of  war  under 
a  wrong  name,  or  claim  damages  for  all  injury  thereby  inflicted  on  their 
commerce,  which  only  war-rights  can  interfere  with. 

In  concluding  this  note,  wc  notice  a  transaction  which  may  be  intro- 
duced by  a  threat  or  tlireatening  measures  deserving  the  name  oi'  a  coq- 
ditional  declaration  of  war  or  contingent  war,  and  which  resembles  paciflc 
blockade.  An  instance  wil  1  show  the  nature  of  such  cases.  Before  any 
declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  Admiral  Hosier,  in  1726,  obtained  the 
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release  of  two  English  vessels  detained  in  the  West  Indies,  preyenied  tbi 
sailing  of  Spanish  galleons  from  Porto  Bello,  and  gave  leave  to  provinon 
sbips  of  the  Spaniards  to  start  on  their  way,  on  condition  of  their  taking 
out  neither  plate  nor  fruits.  Spain  chose  to  consider  this  as  war,  while 
England  regarded  it  a  measure  of  security ;  but  Spain,  being  unprepared, 
only  complained  for  nearly  half  a  year,  and  the  ambassador  at  London 
declared  that  the  longer  continuance  of  the  squadron  in  the  West  Indies 
would  be  a  continuance  of  voluntary  hostilities  authorized  by  the  Engbsh 
Sovereign,  and  his  King,  he  said,  would  look  on  them  as  such.  Still 
Hosier  was  not  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  the  Spaniards  began  to  besiege 
the  fort  of  Gibraltar.  They  killed  over  three  hundred  British  Boldien, 
and  reprisals  were  not  ordered  by  England  until  afterwards^  Nor  even 
then  did  they  call  it  a  war.  Preliminaries  of  peace,  however,  were  madn 
between  the  parties,  including  their  allies,  at  Paris  and  Vienna,  in  1727 
(See  Dumont,  VIII.,  2,  146,  for  the  Convention  of  Paris.)  In  such  trans- 
actions there  is  real  war  without  declaration,  as  Mr.  Ward,  the  historian, 
justly  maintains  in  his  *'  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  different  wars 
in  Europe  have  commenced,"  etc.,  pp.  2^28  (London,  1805).  The  party 
injured  has  a  right  in  such  cases  to  regard  the  condition  of  things  as 
one  of  war,  and  neutral  states,  in  the  event  of  a  so-called  pacific  blockade, 
would  have  an  equal  right  to  claim  that  a  state  of  war  existed.  Thus, 
when  such  an  occurrence  takes  place,  we  have  this  singular  state  of  things 
offered  to  us :  the  nation  injured  and  the  neutrals  declaring  that  there  if 
w^r,  the  nation  using  the  violence,  that  there  is  not.  Surely  a  state  of 
pleace  can  never  involve  such  contradictions. 

NOTE  9. 

GrotiuB  considered  a  denuntiatio  heUi  to  be  necessary,  for  the  reason 
that  the  war  might  appear  manifestly  to  be  a  public  one,  waged  by  the 
public  authority.  The  denttntiatio  might  be  conditioned  on  refusal  to 
render  justice  or  unconditioned.  In  order  that  a  war  should  be^tu^,  i.  e^ 
should  be  a  war  capable  of  jural  consequences,  it  should  be  publicly 
decreed,  ^  et  quidem  ita  deoretum  pMiee  ut  (jus  rei  ngnifieatio  ab  altera 
pari/ywm  aUeri  facta  nf."  No  denuntiatio  is  required  by  natural  law  when 
either  violence  is  repelled  or  punishment  is  demanded  from  the  perBon 
himself  who  has  done  the  wrong.  Otherwise  interpeOatio  is  required, 
ft.  e,j  formal  demand,  "  to  make  it  appear  that  in  no  other  way  [except  by 
armed  force]  we  can  get  at  what  is  ours  or  is  due  to  us.^  Nor  m  it 
true  that  war  cannot  be  waged  as  soon  as  declared.  For  jure  gentium  t 
declaration  needs  to  have  no  delay  after  it,  although  ex  natumUjure  some 
time  may  be  needed  before  war  begins,  aa  when  a  demand  is  made  on  th4 
•pposite  party  to  render  justice  (HI.,  8,  {  8,  5-12). 
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Bynkenhoek  (Quaest  J.  P.  I.,  d)  denies  that  any  declaration  is  needed 
He  aaka  whether,  when  justice  has  been  demanded  and  refused,  "  yim 
mntuam  fieri  yetabis  ?  "  and  replies,  '^  I  do  not  forbid  this,  but  Grotini 
and  others  do,  unless  a  declaration  shall  haye  preceded."  That  is,  rerum 
repetUio  is  necessary  ;  but  all  formalities,  such  as  declaration,  spring  from 
imitation  of  Roman  usage.  And  the  preyailing  sentiment  is,  that  delay 
or  refusal  of  justice  after  redress  demanded  is  of  itself^  without  a  special 
notice,  good  ground  of  war. 

The  number  of  wars  without  declaration  within  the  last  three  cen- 
turies is  quite  considerable.  Bynkershoek  (u.  s.)  mentions  the  war  of 
Spain  with  the  United  Proyinoes — which,  howeyer,  needed  a  declaration 
the  less  as  being  a  war  between  a  soyereign  and  his  subjects — and  that 
of  Gustayus  Adolphus  with  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  XL,  who  complained 
that  no  declaration  had  been  made,  and  receiyed  for  reply  that  the 
Eipperor  had  before  inyaded  Prussia  without  that  foi-mality.  Robert 
Ward,  the  historian  of  international  law,  has  deyoted  to  this  matter  of 
the  commencement  of  wars  an  essay  published  at  London  in  1805,  which 
la,  like  the  other  works  of  this  author,  excellent.*'  From  the  historical 
part  of  the  essay  we  giye  the  following  list  of  wars  without  a  dedans 
tion.  Besides  the  two  just  mentioned,  this  was  true  of  the  war  of  Eng- 
land and  Spain  in  Elizabeth's  time,  when  Drake's  rayages  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  and  the  Grand  Armada  had  no  such  introduction ;  of  the  war 
between  Cromwell  and  the  Dutch,  in  which  not  eyen  were  manifestoes 
published  until  after  Blake  fought  Van  Tromp  and  scoured  the  seas  in 
quest  of  Dutch  ships ;  of  the  next  Dutch  war  of  1664,  in  which  hostili- 
ties were  not  proclaimed  until  March,  1665 ;  of  the  war  of  ^*  deyolution,** 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  when  Louis  XIY.,  in  1667,  inyaded  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  as  his  wife's  inheritance ;  of  the  long  war  ended  by  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  in  which  Louis  issued  no  manifesto  until  his  armies 
were  in  the  Palatinate,  where,  howeyer,  the  League  of  Augsburg  gaye  him 
th»  appearance  of  acting  on  the  defensiye ;  of  the  great  war  of  the  Span- 
ish Succession,  which  opened  many  months  before  a  declaration ;  of 
Spain's  attempts,  under  Alberoni,  in  1718,  on  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  with 
England's  interference,  the  declaration  here  following  by  more  than  four 
months  Byng's  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Passaro ;  of  the  quarrel 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  in  1726,  made  up  by  the  ^eace  of  Vienna 
of  1727,  in  which  Admiral  Hosier  obstructed  Spanish  nayigation  in 
America  and  Spain  besieged  Gibraltar  without  formalities,  and  which 
might  be  regarded  as  reprisals  on  a  large  scale ;  of  the  war  between  the 
Bame  parties  growing,  in  1788,  out  of  the  right  of  search  exercised  by  the 
Spanish  guarda  eoitoi,  and  in  which  there  was  no  proclamation  until  seT- 

*  Av  irqulry  tDto  the  manner  In  wtdoh  the  dlffBrent  wan  in  Europe  hnTe  oommeoM^ 
ittrlng  the  lait  tiro  oentnriet*  p.  71 
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eral  months  after  letters  of  marque  and  reprisals  bad  been  iwued  by  Onea' 
Britain ;  of  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  France  connected  with 
this  war,  as  pai-ties  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Snccession  (see  text),  In 
which  the  battle  of  Dettingen  preceded  proclamations  of  war  by  nine 
months ;  of  the  invasion  of  Silesia  by  Frederic  the  Great  in  1740,  with- 
out even  bringing  forward  any  pretensions  or  claims,  and  thus  wholly 
against  all  law ;  of  the  disagreements  in  America  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  which  led  to  war  there  in  1754,  and  which  were  followed 
by  hostilities  on  the  sea  without  declaration  until  the  spring  of  1756  (see 
text) ;  of  the  inrasions  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia  by  Frederic  the  Great  in 
the  same  year ;  and  of  the  war  between  England  and  France  in  1776,  in 
which  the  actual  hostilities  of  the  latter  occurred  many  weeks  before  war 
was  proclaimed. 

In  some  of  these  cases,  war  may  be  said  to  have  grown  out  of  repriaala, 
without  there  being  any  moment  of  time  when  the  one  passed  into  the 
other.  In  some  cases,  again,  there  was  negligence,  if  not  intentional  fraud, 
in  not  seeking  to  obtain  justice  before  proceeding  to  the  tiUtma  ratio.  In 
some  others,  the  party  acting  on  the  defensive  took  the  first  step,  with  the 
intention  of  getting  an  advantage  over  his  adversary,  or  the  injured  party 
delayed  taking  decisive  steps  until  after  the  other  party  had  done  a  hos- 
tile act,  in  the  hope  of  an  accommodation. 

But  with  all  the  looseness  of  practice  in  regard  to  declarations  of  war, 
we  find  a  claim  made  that  prizes  taken  before  a  declaration  ought  to  be 
put  on  distinct  ground  from  those  made  afterwards.  In  the  war  of  Great 
Britain  with  France,  in  an<l  after  1756,  the  latter  strove  to  make  a  differ- 
ence between  war  in  America  and  war  in  Europe,  and  demanded  the  res- 
toration of  prizes  in  the  European  waters.  This  was  after  the  instructions 
to  the  British  Admiral  to  fight  with  the  French  fleet  sent  to  America, 
wherever  he  should  find  it,  were  communicated  to  the  French  ambassador 
at  London,  and  he  had  replied  that  his  king  would  regard  the  first  gun 
fired  as  a  declaration  of  war. 

On  the  whole,  the  great  looseness  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  regard 
to  the  initial  steps  of  war  showed  a  want  of  honor,  and  enabled  certain 
wars  which  were  waged  before  redress  was  sought,  to  appear  the  leas 
worthy  of  condemnation. 

NOTE  10. 

One  of  Mr.  Buch ananas  earliest  acts  after  coming  into  office,  it  is  said, 
was  to  direct  our  ministers  abroad  not  to  press  Mr.  Marcy's  propositions 
Mr.  Seward,  when  Secretary  of  State  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  war 
directed  our  ambassadors  in  Great  Britain  and  France  to  negotiate  con- 
ventions, with  the  object  of  acceding  to  the  declarations  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris.    His  plan  was  to  include  the  Confederate  States  In  the  Convention 
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•nd  thus  to  prevent  their  issuing  letters  of  marque  against  our  commerce. 
But  the  two  European  Governments  which  had  already  recognized  those 
States  to  be  a  belligerent  power,  could  not  make  a  treaty  which  would 
include  them.  As  Mr.  Dayton  put  it,  *'  Such  accessions  by  us  .  .  . 
would  not  at  all  enlarge  our  rights,  as  against  a  belligerent  power  not  a 
party  to  the  treaty ;  nor  would  it  bind  these  European  governments  to 
enforce  the  laws  of  piracy  as  against  such  belligerent  power  not  a 
party  to  the  treaty.  If  they  admit  the  Confederate  States  as  a  belligerent 
power,  and  recognize  them  for  even  commercial  purposes,  .  .  .  our 
accession  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  will  not  change  their  action  in  this  re- 
spect. The  status  of  the  rebellious  states  as  it  respects  privateering,  will 
remain  where  it  was.  At  least,  that  is  the  view  which  I  think  will  be 
taken  of  this  matter  in  England  and  France."  He  understiyod  the  views 
of  those  governments  perfectly.  The  ministers  of  the  two  poweis  offered 
to  sign  a  convention,  with  a  declaration  to  the  effect,  that  in  so  doing 
their  governments  would  not  thereby  undertLke  any  engagement  which 
should  have  any  bearing,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  internal  differences 
then  prevailing  in  the  United  States.  This  was  not  what  our  government 
wanted,  and  the  matter  was  dropped.  Nor  did  it  prove  to  be  of  im- 
portance to  pursue  it,  for  nearly  all  the  injuries  to  our  commerce  pro- 
ceeded from  public  vessels  of  the  rebellious  states  (Comp.  note  on  §  187). 

NOTE   11. 

What  is  here  said  of  the  requisition  on  Paris  refers  to  Bliicher's  de- 
mands, which  were  reduced  by  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor  of 
Russia.  (Comp.  Von  Rochau,  "Geschichte  Frankreich's  von  1814  bis 
1852,"  I.,  58.)  At  the  same  time  the  allies  made  requisitions  on  the  pro- 
vinces where  the  invading  armies  were  quartered  for  their  support.  After 
a  little  time,  an  arrangement  was  made  to  use  the  intervention  of  certain 
specified  authorities  in  feeding,  clothing,  equipping  and  paying  the  for- 
eign troops. 

NOTE  12. 

Could  the  crews  of  war-vessels,  public  or  private,  of  the  Confederates 
be  regarded  as  pirates  ?  This  question  came  before  our  courts  early  in  the 
war,  in  the  case  of  the  crew  of  the  Savannah  and  of  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
Jeff  Davis.  In  the  first  case,  Judge  Nelson  instructed  the  jury  that  the 
offence  committed  by  the  said  crew  was  not  piracy  according  to  the  law 
of  nations,  for  the  captaln^s  design  was  to  prey  on  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  only,  while  piracy  implies  war  against  nations  in  general. 
If  piracy,  it  was  such  only  by  a  law  of  the  United  States  of  the  year  1820. 
But  the  commission  given  by  the  Confederate  States  could  not  be  admit- 
ted as  a  defence,  for  the  courts  could  not  recognize  such  an  authority  be 
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lore  the  goTerranent  had  bo  done.  Yet  felonioos  intent  being  eiseDtial  U 
robbery  on  land  or  sea,  if  this  were  wanting  the  offence  wonld  not  bf 
piracy  ander  the  statute  which  defines  it  as  committing  robbery  in  ornpoc 
any  ship,  ship's  lading,  or  company. 

In  the  case  of  the  Golden  Rocket,  captured  and  burnt  by  the  privateef 
Sumter,  it  was  held  (by  the  state  and  circuit  courts)  that  the  owner  oould 
not  recover  for  the  loss  under  policies  which  insured  against  capture  by 
pirates.  For  although  the  destruction  of  this  yessel  might  be  held  to  be 
a  piratical  act  under  the  law  of  the  United  States,  it  would  not  be  held 
to  be  such  by  the  general  commercial  law  of  the  world,  which  moat  be 
presumed  to  goyem  in  the  interpretation  of  the  policy. 

These  decisions  are  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  nations,  and  with 
our  own  declared  views  and  claims  under  it.  A  privateer  of  an  organized 
rebellious  community,  acting  under  letters  of  marque  given  by  the  su- 
preme authoiity  according  to  law,  is  not  doing;  piratical  work  when,  in  a 
stAte  of  open  war,  it  preys  on  the  commerce  of  its  enemy,  although  its 
government  be  as  yet  unrecognized.  For  (1.)  There  is  in  this  case  no 
animiis  furandi  ;  (2.)  the  commission  is  a  special  one  against  a  particular 
enemy,  and  not  against  mankind ;  (3.)  and  thus,  the  captures  made  by 
such  a  vessel  will  not  be  noticed  by  the  courts  of  neutral  countries  as 
crimes  against  the  law  of  nations.  Accordingly,  when  Denmark  delivered 
up  to  Great  Britain  three  prizes,  carried  into  a  port  of  Norway  by  Paul 
Jones  in  the  revolutionary  war,  we  complained  of  it,  and  continued  our 
reclamations  through  more  than  sixty  years.  (Comp.  De  Martens,  nou- 
vclles  causes  C61(ibrcs,  I.,  pp.  492-495,  Lawrence  in  his  new  French  com- 
mentary on  Wheaton,  I.,  176-179,  and  Professor  Bernard,  of  Oxford,  Brit- 
ish neutrality,  pp.  119-121.) 

NOTE   18. 

In  the  revolutionary  war  and  in  the  war  of  1812,  our  cruisers  burned 
such  British  vessels  taken  by  them  as  it  was  not  convenient  to  send  into 
port.  The  Confederate  ships  in  the  late  war  followed  the  same  rule  in 
respect  to  our  vessels.  Such  has  been  the  authorized  usage  for  vessels 
acting  under  a  commission  from  the  British  government.  The  French, 
while  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  in  force,  burnt  a  number  of  nm^^ 
t)id  American  vessels  having  on  board  merchandise  of  British  origin. 
Probably  the  custom,  at  least  in  regard  to  hoUiU  ships  captured,  is  an 
ancient  one. 

According  to  English  decisions,  the  destruction  of  neutral  vessels 
taken  as  prizes  can  be  justified  only  by  the  most  cogent  reasons  of  public 
ftervice ;  and  if  snch  a  vessel  is  burnt  wantonly  or  under  a  plea  of  neces- 
sity, the  captor  or  his  government  is  responsible.  If  a  vessel  sailing  undet 
tt  valid  license  is  destcoyed  in  the  belief  that  the  license  is  invalid,  re>:ti 
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tution  most  be  made  with  coste  and  damages.  (Case  of  the  Actson. 
I>oci8on^9  Admiralty  Rep.,  II.,  48.)  In  the  case  of  the  William,  as  th^ 
validity  of  the  liceuse  was  doubtful  enough  to  justify  the  capture,  restitu* 
tion  was  decreed  without  costs  and  damages  (Ibid.  IL  55).  In  the  case 
of  the  Felicity,  where  the  captain  concealed  his  license,  and  even  denied 
haying  one  until  the  vessel  was  on  fire,  the  captor  was  freed  from  liability. 
(Ibid,  n.,  881.) 

The  whole  practice  is  a  barbarous  one,  and  ought  to  disappear  fron 
the  history  of  nations. 

NOTE   14. 

In  addition  to  what  is  said  in  the  text,  it  may  be  added  that  ransom 
is  forbidden  by  Sweden  in  a  regulation  of  1788,  by  Denmark  in  one  of 
1810,  by  Holland  in  an  ordinance  of  1781,  by  Russia  apparently  since 
1787,  and  by  Spain,  so  far  as  neutral  vessels  are  concerned,  since  1782.  In 
France  no  neutral  ship  can  be  ransomed,  nor  can  an  enemy's  vessel  be 
ransomed  without  a  certain  authorization  and  certain  formalities.  Our 
law  permits  ransom  both  of  hostile  and  of  neutral  vessels,  on  the  ground 
that  in  both  cases  it  is  a  mere  remission  of  the  rights  of  the  captors  to 
what  they  take  in  war,  so  that  every  prohibition  of  it  must  expressly 
depend  on  the  regulations  of  each  particular  country. 

Hautefeuille  opposes  ransom  of  neutral  vessels  on  the  following 
grounds :  1.  The  seizure  of  neutral  property  ought  to  be  pronounced  law- 
ful by  a  decision  of  a  prize-court :  hence  neutrals  would  be  injured  by 
demanding  a  ransom  from  them  before  such  a  decision.  To  which  Gess- 
ner's  reply  is  perfectly  convincing,  that  **  the  neutral  consents  to  it,  and  no 
one  takes  from  him  the  right  of  demanding  that  his  vessel  shall  be  seized 
and  tried.  Moreover,  the  ransom  does  not  deprive  him  of  the  eventual 
benefit  of  a  favorable  sentence.  The  proceedings  follow  their  course  none 
the  less,  and  if  they  end  in  clearing  the  vessel,  the  captor,  of  course,  must 
pay  the  ransom  back.  The  neutral,  then,  has  in  this  case  the  advantage 
of  avoiding  seizure  and  of  freely  continuing  his  voyage  with  his  cargo." 
8.  Hautefeuille^s  other  objection  is,  that  by  granting  ransom  to  neutral 
vessels  a  nation  and  its  cruisers  are  accessories,  so  to  speak,  to  their  carry- 
ing contraband  to  the  other  belligerent.  The  belligerent  will  be  likely  to 
proviile  for  his  interests  in  directions  given  to  his  vessels  of  war,  and, 
besides,  the  ransom  does  not  permit  the  neutral  vessel,  if  it  has  contraband 
on  board,  to  take  it  to  a  blockaded  port.  It  still  has  another  gauntlet  to 
run.  (See  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  I.,  287,  Hautefeuille,  IV.,  262-264,  Gessner, 
838-843,  Phillimore,  HI.,  532.)  "  Most  German  and  French  publicist! 
agree  in  pronouncing  ransoms  of  neutral  property  permitted  by  interna' 
tional  law."     Gossner,  u.  s.  ^ 
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NOTE   15. 


lu  these  days  of  war-steamers,  the  supply  of  coal  to  belligerent  Tessek 
of  that  sort  becomes  of  great  importance.  Shall  coal  be  withheld  from 
them  like  ammunition,  or  is  it  a  necessary  for  motion,  like  sails  to  a  crois- 
er  that  has  suffered  in  a  storm.  The  English  regulations  of  Jan.  31, 
1862,  direct  that  Bhips-of-war  or  priyateers  of  either  belligerent  shall  be 
furnished  with  only  so  much  coal  as  may  be  sufficient  to  carry  them  to 
the  nearest  port  of  their  country  or  to  some  nearer  destination,  and  that 
no  coal  shall  be  again  supplied  to  any  such  ship-of-war  or  privateer  in 
the  same  or  any  other  port  under  British  jurisdiction,  without  special  per- 
mission, until  after  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  the  time  of  the 
previous  supply.  For  the  difficulties  attending  such  regulations  as  deny 
to  belligerent  vessels  the  ordinary  hospitalities  of  friendly  ports  see  Pro- 
fessor Bernard's  British  neutrality,  p.  416  et  seq.  and  comp.  pp.  139-140. 

NOTE   16. 

The  British  Government  in  our  late  war  prohibited  by  an  order  of 
June  1,  1861,  ^he  bringing  of  prizes  by  vessels  of  war  and  privateers  of 
both  parties  into  the  waters  of  the  British  kingdom  and  its  colonies. 
France,  by  a  declaration  of  June  10,  1861,  made  the  same  prohibition^ 
excepting  that  such  vessels  with  prizes  are  allowed  to  remain  twentj>four 
hours  in  her  ports,  and  to  remain,  in  case  of  a  forced  suspension  of  a 
cruise  (reldche  fareSe),  as  long  as  the  necessity  lasts. 

M.  Hautefeuille,  in  his  "  Quelques  questions  du  droit  intemat.  mari- 
time,'' 1861,  discusses  the  question  whether  these  prohibitions  are  com- 
patible with  previous  treaties  with  the  United  States.  In  our  treaty  of 
1794  with  Great  Britain,  Art.  XXV.,  it  is  said  that  »*  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  ships  of  war  and  privateers  belonging  to  the  said  parties  respectively 
to  carry  wliithersoever  they  please  [that  is,  into  any  of  each  other's  har- 
bors] the  ships  and  goods  taken  from  their  enemies."  It  is  also  said  that 
**  BO  shelter  or  refuge  shall  be  given  to  such  as  have  captured  vessels  of  citi- 
«ens  or  subjects  of  either  party."  M.  Hautefeuille  remarks  on  this  that 
»*  Art.  XXVllI.  says  positively  that  the  ten  first  articles  shall  be  perma- 
nent, but  that  the  others  shall  be  revised  in  the  space  of  twelve  years ; 
and  as  they  have  not  been  revised,  they  are  thus  abolished.  But,"  he 
adils,  "  they  have  not  been  replaced  by  any  other  stipulation,  and  it  is  a 
principle  of  jiirispr^lence  acknowledged  by  the  nations  and  by  England 
herself,  as  we  shall  prove  in  speaking  of  contraband,  that  in  this  case 
thfir  anrient  treaties  ought  to  regulate  the  n^lations  of  two  contracting 
parties."  He  therefore  argues  that  the  arrangomenta  of  the  treaty  admit- 
ting our  vessels  with  their  prizes  and  refusing  sh(  Iter  to  captors  of  oui 
merchant  ships  are  inconsistent  with  the  order  of  June  1,  '*  unless  cstab 
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lished  usage  is  yiolated  and  the  ancient  treaties  are  considered  as  abso- 
lutely without  value."  But  he  fails  in  his  foundation  of  fact.  He  mis- 
read the  treaty,  which  does  not  say  that  the  articles  after  Art  X.  shall  be 
reyised  within  twelve  years,  but  that  they  are  "  limited  in  their  duration 
to  twelve  years,"  excepting  Art.  XII.,  which  expired  by  its  own  limitation 
two  years  after  the  end  of  the  war  then  existing  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  enemies,  and  which,  it  is  agreed,  shall  be  revised,  if  possible,  and, 
if  not,  shall  expire  altogether.  The  order  of  June  1,  then,  was  perfectly 
legal  and  just,  as  far  as  this  treaty  was  concerned. 

But  had  France  a  right  to  exclude  public  or  private  vessels  with  their 
prizes  I  The  Convention  of  1800,  in  Art.  XXIV.,  has  the  expression, 
^*  when  the  ships  of  war  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  or  those  belonging 
to  their  citizens  which  are  armed  in  war,  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  with 
their  prizes  the  ports  of  either  of  the  two  parties,"  implying  that  such  a 
privilege  of  admission  is  not  absolute  but  may  be  withheld.  It  is  added, 
however,  at  the  end  of  this  article,  that  '*  its  stipulations  shall  not  extend 
beyond  the  privUeges  of  the  most  favored  nation."  The  question  then  is, 
as  M.  Hautefeuille  remarks,  whether  any  nation  is  favored  so  far  as  to 
bring  its  prizes  into  French  ports  ?  He  answers  that  tht)  declaration  of 
Paris  of  1856,  abolishing  privateering,  has  virtually  abolished  that  favor 
for  all  nations  except  Spain,  and  that  he  knows  of  no  treaty  of  this  nature 
with  Spain.  But  it  may  reasonably  be  objected  to  his  argument  that  the 
declaration  of  Paris  has  no  reference  to  ships  of  war  bringing  in  prizes 
into  the  ports  of  parties  to  the  declaration.  If  that  was  allowed  by  treaty 
before,  it  is  not  abrogated  by  the  declaration.  If,  then,  any  nation  had 
Buch  favors  in  French  ports  in  1861,  the  French  Government  violated 
their  treaty  with  us  by  the  declaration  of  June  10,  1861. 

M.  Hautefeuille  goes  on  to  say,  that  if  other  nations  besides  Great 
Britain  and  Erance  had  treaties  allowing  this  right  to  the  United  States 
in  1861,  they  were  bound  to  treat  both  the  vessels  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  the  Confederates  with  the  most  perfect  impartiality,  "  be- 
cause both  [the  United  States  and  the  Confederates]  were  parties  to  these 
acts."  We  had  supposed  the  teachings  of  international  law  to  be,  that 
revolting  communities  are  without  rights,  except  those  of  humanity,  until 
received  into  the  fellowship  of  nations  by  recognition.  The  Confederate 
Sttites  broke  away  from  the  body-politic  of  the  Union,  renouncing  their 
obli^tious,  and  therefore  their  privileges.  How  could  old  treaties  apply 
to  them  any  longer  ?  If  this  doctrine  were  true,  they  had  a  right  to  the 
Advantages  of  all  treaties,  and  ought  to  need  no  recognition. 

NOTE  17. 

The  case  of  the  Alabama,  which  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  causes  e^U- 
Ires  of  iniemational  law,  deserves  some  notice  here.  The  leading  proba^ 
oil] ties  and  facts  of  the  case  are  these : 
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1st.  The  yessel,  called  at  first  Nc.  29C,  and  iiow  known  as  the  AlabAina, 
was  evidently  intended  to  be  ic  ship  of  war,  and  was  confessedly  built  for 
a  foreign  government. 

2d.  A.U  active  part  was  taken  in  the  construction  and  superintendenoe 
of  the  vessel  by  a  man  wbo  had  a  little  before  taken  the  Oreto  into  the 
West  Indian  se>»,— a  vessel  built  to  be  a  gunboat,  and  professedly  deatizied 
for  Palermo, — and  who  was  shown  to  have  come  from  the  Confedetwte 
States  into  the  Mersey  in  a  steamer  carrying  their  fli^. 

8d.  One  person  deposed  on  oath  that  this  man  told  him  that  the  ▼«•> 
Ml  was  going  out  to  the  government  of  the  Confederate  States  to  fight 
for  them. 

4th.  The  testimony  touching  the  destination  of  the  vessel  was  aach 
that  the  counsel  of  the  ambassador  of  the  United*  States  gave  the  written 
opinion  that  a  stronger  case  of  infiingement  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  could  with  difficulty  be  made  out.  ^'  It  is  little  better,"  he  says, 
'*  than  a  dead  letter,  if  this  vessel  can  escape."  He  thinks  that  in  such  a 
case  the  Federal  Government  would  have  serious  grounds  for  remon- 
strance. It  ought  to  bo  said,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  that  eminent 
lawyers  consulted  by  the  British  Qovemmeut  gave  the  opinion  that  they 
could  see  in  the  building  of  a  ship,  adapted  for  warlike  purposes  and 
delivered  in  an  English  port  to  a  purchaser  known  to  be  an  agent  of  a 
foreign  belligerent  power,  no  oflfence  against  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act 
on  the  part  of  the  builder,  unless  the  builder  made  himself  a  party  to  the 
equipping  of  a  vessel  for  warlike  purposes.  The  Alabama  appears  to  have 
been  equipped  at  the  Azores,  and  not  in  England  at  all. 

5th.  Evidence  was  in  the  hamU  of  the  government  as  early  as  July 
28d,  at  the  latest,  which,  in  the  language  of  a  candid  British  writer  (Pro- 
fesses Bernard,  British  Neutrality,  p.  385),  '^  might  have  satisfied  a  jury," 
that  the  vessel  was  intended  for  the  Confederate  servicca  The  Solicitor 
of  the  United  States  informed  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Customs  at 
London  on  the  28th,  that  she  would  sail  the  next  day.  Orders  were  sent 
to  detain  her  on  the  31st,  but  she  left  port  that  day,  too  soon  to  have 
them  executed. 

6tb.  The  vessel  was  carried  to  Terceira,  was  joined  by  a  barque  from 
the  Thames,  containing  most  of  the  guns  and  stores  intended  for  her,  and 
by  another  from  the  Mersey,  conveying,  besides  stores,  a  number  of  men, 
anioncr  whr)m  was  the  future  captain.  The  preparations  were  completed 
here  at  a  secluded  part  of  the  coast,  the  Confederate  flag  was  run  up,  and 
the  vessel  went  on  her  way. 

7th.  No  orders  were  given  to  seize  her,  as  having  violated  English 
law,  or  as  having  been  built  in  violation  of  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  law 
of  nations.  She  was  regaFcl^4  }\^^  ^^7  other  vessel  built  for  a  belligerent 
power. 
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This  case  is  important,  as  not  only  gi'ving  rise  ^o  questions  (xnceming 
Bnglish  law,  but  as  involving  the  principle  whether  a  neutral  is  or  is  not 
boQud  under  the  law  of  nations  to  protect  its  friend  against  hostile  exp^ 
ditions  eammenoed  within  the  territory,  and  wliether  the  want  of  efficient 
laws  was  a  fair  excuse.  Shall  the  completion  of  such  an  expedition  in 
foreign  waters— shall  an  obvious  trick,  which  is  always  posaibli^— be  a 
bar  against  all  claims  for  damages,  as  many  English  statesmen  and  lawyers 
think,  or  did  the  criminal  intent,  begun  at  Liverpool  and  made  apparent 
by  evidence  there,  fturnish  the  United  States,  as  Mr.  Adams  claimed,  with 
cause  of  complaint  of  injuries  which  the  British  Gk)vernment  was  bound 
to  make  good  9  Is  municipal  law,  or  are  the  general  obligations  of  states 
to  each  other,  to  determine  the  question  ?  (See  Professor  Bernard  u.  s., 
Chapters  XIII.~Xy.,  the  present  writer^s  article  on  the  Alabama  question, 
2few  Englander^  Jviy*  1869,  and  a  number  of  articles  by  Mr.  George  Bemis 
in  Massachusetts  newspapers. 

NOTE  18. 

The  act  of  59th  Geo.  in.,  chap.  69,  commonly  called  the  Foreign  En- 
listment Act,  was  framed  after  our  neutrality  act  of  1817,  but  differed 
from  it  in  two  respects :  first,  in  being  expressed  in  more  stringent  torms ; 
and  again,  in  omitting  two  provisions.  One  of  these  is,  that  in  our  act 
bonds  are  required,  in  the  case  of  armed  vessels  sailing  out  of  our  ports 
which  belong  wholly  or  in  part  to  our  citizens,  in  double  the  amount  of 
the  vessel  and  its  cargo,  including  the  armament,  to  the  intent  that  the 
said  vessel  shall  not  be  employed  by  such  owners  to  cruise  against  the 
subjects  or  property  of  an^  power  with  which  the  United  States  are  at 
peace.  The  other  gives  to  collectors  of  customs  power  to  detain  vessels 
built  for  purposes  of  war,  of  which  the  cargo  shall  consist  principally  of 
arms  and  munitions  of  war,  whenever  it  is  probable  to  them  that  such 
vessels  are  intended  for  cruising  against  the  subjects  or  property  of  friend- 
ly states.  Such  detention  is  to  continue  until  the  President  make  a  de- 
cision thereon,  or  until  the  owners  shall  give  bonds,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  preceding  section.  For  a  comparison  of  the  two 
acta,  see  Mr.  Bemis  on  *' American  Keutrality,  its  Honorable  Past,  its 
Expedient  Future,^^  Boston,  1866 ;  and  Mr.  Mountague  Bernard^s  "  British 
Neutrality,"  408-406. 

Several  reasons  seemed  to  tlie  British  Administration  in  1867  to  make 
it  important  to  revise  the  act  just  mentioned.  Commissioners  were  ap- 
]x>inted  to  consider  the  "  character,  working,  and  effect  of  the  neutrality 
laws  of  the  realm,''  who  made  a  report  in  1868.  On  the  basis  of  theii 
report,  and  embodying  its  -principal  suggestions,  a  project  of  a  law  was 
submitted  to  Parliament,  and  a  law  was  passed  August  9,  1870,  bjp  which 
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the  earlier  act  was  repealed.  This  law  is  entitled  '^  An  Act  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  her  Mtgesty's  subjects  during  the  existence  of  hoetilitiei 
between  foreign  states  with  which  her  Majesty  is  at  peace.'^  It  may  be 
cited  also,  for  all  purposes^^as  **  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  1870.^' 

Tne  parts  of  this  act  most  worthy  of  notice  are  (1.)  those  relating  to 
illegal  shipbuilding  and  illegal  expeditions.  (}  &-{  18.)  The  following 
acts,  building,  agreeing  to  build,  or  causing  to  be  built,  equipping,  des- 
patching, issuing  any  commission  for,  any  ahip,  with  intent  or  knowledge 
or  reasonable  cause  to  belieye  that  the  same  shall  or  will  be  employed  in 
the  military  or  naval  senrice  of  any  state  at  war  with  any  friendly  atate, 
subject  the  offender  to  either  or  both  fine  or  imprisonment,  the  latter  with 
or  without  hard  labor,  at  the  court's  discretion,  and  not  exceeding  two 
years.  The  ship  itself  shall  be  forfeited,  except  when  the  contract  to  do 
any  of  these  acts  was  made  before  the  commencement  of  war  between 
such  states.  But  the  person  concerned  may  save  himself  from  penalty, 
if  he  make  known  to  the  Secretary  of  State  what  he  is  doing,  and  all 
required  particulars  touching  his  contract;  and  if  also  he  give  such 
security  and  take  or  permit  to  be  taken  such  other  measures  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe,  for  insuring  that  such  ship  shall  not  be  remoTed 
without  license  until  the  end  of  such  war.    (§§  8,  IS.) 

The  burden  shall  lie  on  the  builder  of  a  ship,  built  for  or  delivered  to 
such  a  foreign  state  or  to  its  agent,  or  paid  for  by  either  of  them,  and 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  war,  of  pravifig  that  he  did  not  know  that 
such  was  the  destination  of  the  vessel.     (§  9.) 

i  10  forbids,  under  the  same  penalties,  augmenting  the  warlike  force 
of  any  such  ship;  and  {11  forbids  naval  and  military  expeditions  against 
friendly  states.  All  ships  and  their  equipments,  with  all  instruments  of 
war  forming  a  part  of  such  an  expedition,  shall  be  forfeited. 

Any  vessels  captured  in  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  realm  within 
the  sovereign's  territorial  jurisdiction,  or  by  any  ship  built,  etc.,  contraiy 
to  this  act,  if  brought  into  British  dominions  by  the  captor  or  his  agent, 
or  by  any  one  coming'  into  possession  of  it,  with  knowledge  that  it  was 
prize  of  war  so  captured,  may  be  seized,  detained,  and,  on  |clue  proof^ 
restored  to  the  original  owner  or  his  agent,  on  application  of  the 
original  owner  or  his  agent,  or  of  any  person  authorized  in  that  behalf  bj 
the  government  of  the  foreign  state  to  which  the  owner  belongs.     ({  14.) 

(2.)  From  the  sections  relating  to  legal  procedure  (1^29)  we  select 
the  following  particulars : 

All  measures  for  the  condemnation  and  forfeiture  of  a  ship,  its  equip- 
ment, arms,  etc.,  shall  require  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or 
such  **  chief  executive  authority  "  as  the  act  mentions,  and  shall  take  place 
in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  nowhere  else.  ({  19.)  The  words  ^*  chief 
sxectttive  authority  "  denote  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  or  hia  chief 
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Beeretary,  the  goremor  ia  any  British  posseasion,  the  lieutenant-goTernon 
of  the  Channel  ialands,  and  of  the  Isle  of  Man.     (§  26.) 

If  the  secretary  or  any  of  these  chief  execotiye  officers  is  satisfied  that 
there  is  reasonable  and  probable  cause  for  believing  that  a  ship  has  been 
or  is  being  built,  commissioned,  etc.,  in  yiolation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act  (|  8-§  12),  he  is  empowered  to  issue  a  warrant  stating  his  belief, 
upon  which  warrant  certain  *^  local  authorities  "  may  seize,  search,  and 
detain  such  ship,  until  it  has  been  condemned  or  released.  Then,  on 
application  of  the  owner  or  his  agent,  the  Court  of  Admiralty  is  to  try 
the  case,  and  if  the  applicant  fails  to  establish  the  innocence  of  the  trans- 
action-in  regard  to  the  ship,  it  shall  be  detained  until  released  by  the 
8t9cretary  or  other  executive  officer  above  specified.  The  court,  where  no 
proceedings  are  pending,  may  release  the  detained  vessel  on  the  ownei 
giving  security  to  the  satisfaction  of  either  that  the  ship  shall  not  be 
employed  contrary  to  the  act.  The  Secretary  of  State  or  chief  executive 
authority  may  do  the  same  under  the  same  security,  or  even  without 
security,  if  he  think  fit  so  to  act.  If,  on  trial,  it  appears  to  the  court 
that  no  good  ground  for  detention  existed,  the  court  has  power  to  declare 
that  the  owner  is  to  be  indemnified  by  the  payment  of  costs  and  dam- 
ages in  respect  of  the  detention ;  and  when  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  his 
order,  releases  a  ship,  the  court  has  power  to  make  a  like  order  for  the 
indemnity  of  the  owner.    (}  28.) 

Certain  '^  local  authorities,"  viz.,  any  officer  of  customs  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  any  similar  functionary  or  public  officer  in  any  British  posses- 
sion, any  commissioned  officer  on  full  pay  in  the  military  or  the  naval 
service,  subject  respectively  to  any  special  or  general  instructions  of  cer- 
^tain  superiors,  are  empowered  to  seize  or  detain  any  ship  liable  to  be 
seized  or  detained  under  the  act.  (§  21.)  They  are  required  to  do  this 
when  they  find  reason  to  believe  that  a  ship  has  been  or  is  being  built, 
etc.,  contrary  to  the  act,  and  forthwith  to  make  the  detention  known  to 
the  Secretary,  or  chief  executive  authority.  And  the  provisions  of  }  28 
in  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  Secretary,  etc.,  and  of  the  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty, are  here  repeated.     (§  24.) 

The  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  chief  executive  authority,  may,  by  war- 
rant, empower  any  person  to  enter  any  dock-yard  or  other  place,  and  to 
inquire  as  to  the  destination  of  any  ship  which  may  appear  to  him  in- 
tended to  be  employed  in  violation  of  the  act,  and  he  may  search  the 
same.     (§  25.) 

No  local  authority  shall  be  responsible,  civilly  or  criminally,  in  respect 
to  the  seizure  or  detention  of  any  ship  in  pursuance  of  the  act.     (§  28.) 

Nothing  in  the  act  subjects  to  forfeiture  any  commissioned  ship  of  any 
foreign  state,  or  gives  to  any  British  court  any  jurisdiction  over  such  ship 
wbioh  it  would  not  have  had  without  the  passaiire  of  the  act    ({  82.) 
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And  in  the  phrase  **  foreign  Btate,*'  the  act,  in  an  "  interpretation  clAaaey 
declares  itself  to  include  '^  any  ibreign  prince,  colony,  proTince,  or  pari 
of  any  prorince  or  people,  or  any  person  or  persons  exercising,  or  assunn- 
ing  to  exercise,  the  powers  of  goremment  in  or  oyer  any  foreign  conntry, 
eolony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  people.*' 

NOTE   19. 

Since  this  section  was  written,  the  subject  of  the  recognition  of  a 
community  in  revolt  against  the  established  government,  as  being  a  bel- 
ligerent  power,  has  assumed  considerable  political  importance.  England 
led  the  way  in  thus  recognizing  the  Confederate  States  by  the  Queen's 
proclamation  of  neutrality,  published  May  18, 1861 ;  France  followed  on 
the  10th  of  June ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  a  number  of  other 
states  made  similar  declarations.  The  proclamation  of  neutrality  was 
not  at  first  imputed  on  this  side  of  the  water  to  hostility,  as  it  was  after- 
ward. The  British  orders  of  June,  1861,  which  prohibited  armed  vessels 
of  either  party  from  carryiug  prizes  into  British  ports— orders  which 
grew  out  o '  the  proclamation,  and  implied  the  recognition  of  a  state  of 
war— >were  not  at  first  unwelcome  to  our  Secretary  of  State ;  he  said  that 
they  ^' would  probably  prove  a  deathblow  to  southern  privateering." 
But  a  time  soon  came  when  the  proclamation  was  considered  to  be  hasty, 
intended  for  our  hurt,  the  great  source  of  hope  to  the  Confederates. 

1.  In  considering  the  general  subject,  we  remark,  firtit^  that  while 
nations  may  take  sides,  as  is  said  in  the  text,  against  a  revolutionary 
movement  in  another  state,  if  invited  so  to  do  by  the  government,  they 
have  a  right  to  remain  neutral,  and  in  almost  all  modem  movements  of 
this  kind  nations  have  judged  it  wisest  and  best  to  take  a  neutral  atti- 
tude. Only  when  great  cruelty,  on  the  part  of  the  established  govern- 
ment, rouses  the  indignation  of  mankind,  have  they  thought  best  to  in- 
terfere. This  neutrality  was  our  position,  notwithstanding  our  declared 
sympathy,  during  the  long  and  slow  struggle  of  Spain  with  its  American 
colonies. 

8.  A  proclamation  of  neutrality,  or  by  whatever  name  a  notification 
of  a  war  be  called,  declares  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  two  certain 
parties ;  announces,  therefore,  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war, 
they  may  interfere  with  neutral  commerce  within  certain  Hmits ;  warns 
subjects  or  citizens  against  unlawful  assistance  of  either  par^  in  the  war; 
and,  perhaps,  makes  known  what  will  be  permitted  or  forbidden  to  the 
belligerents  within  the  waters  or  other  territory  of  the  power  makings  the 
proclamation.  I^  after  this,  a  subject  of  such  a  power  should  be  ca])- 
tared  in  a  war- vessel  of  one  of  tlie  belligerents,  he  could  nut  be  punishcfl 
as  a  pirate  by  the  law  of  the  captor's  state  without  giving  cause  for  o^m 
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plaint  of  injury  and  redress,  much  less  could  be  by  the  law  of  naUuns. 
And  to  this  it  may  be  added  that,  by  such  a  proclamation,  a  nation  takes 
from  itself  the  power  of  complaining  of  the  e£fects  of  war  between  the 
parties  in  question  on  its  vessels  and  goods,  because  by  the  act  it  declares 
war  to  exist. 

3.  Such  a  proclamation,  of  course,  has  no  look  towards  recognition 
uf  H  territory  in  revolt  as  a  new  state,  nor  does  it  pretend  to  judge  of  tlie 
right  and  wrong  of  the  struggle.    It  is  simply  a  declaration  of  a  fact. 

4.  But  there  may  be  a  difficulty  in  ascertaining  when  the  fact  of  war  be- 
gins, and  this  diffioulty  is  the  greater  in  cases  of  insurrection  or  revolt, 
where  many  of  the  antecedents  and  premonitory  tokens  of  Vfir  are  want- 
ing, where  an  insurrection  may  be  of  little  account  and  eanily  suppressed, 
and  where  war  bursts  out  full-blown,  it  may  be,  at  once.  Our  govern- 
ment has  more  than  once  professed  to  govern  its  action  by  the  following 
criteria  expressed  in  Mr.  Monroe^s  words  relating  to  the  Spanish  South 
American  revolts :  '^  As  soon  as  the  movement  assumes  such  a  steady  aiid 
consistent  form  as  to  make  the  success  of  the  provinces  probable,  the 
lights  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  the  law  of  nations,  as  equal  parties 
to  a  civil  war,  have  been  extended  to  them."  But  this  rule  breaks  down 
in  several  places.  The  probability  is  a  creature  of  the  mind,  something 
merely  subjective,  and  ought  not  to  enter  into  a  definition  of  what  a 
nation  ought  to  do.  Again,  the  success  does  not  depend  on  steadiness 
and  consistency  of  form  only,  but  on  relative  strength  of  the  parties.  If 
you  make  probability  of  success  the  criterion  of  right  in  the  case,  you 
have  to  weigh  other  circumstances  before  being  able  to  judge  which  is 
most  probable,  success  or  defeat.  Would  you,  if  you  concedt-d  belligerent 
rights,  withdraw  the  concession  whenever  success  ceased  to  be  probable  ? 
And,  still  ftirther,  such  provinces  in  revolt  are  not  entitled  by  the  law  of 
nations,  to  rights  as  e%ual  parties  to  a  civil  war.  They  have  properly  no 
rights,  and  the  concession  of  belligerency  is  not  made  on  their  account, 
but  on  account  of  considerations  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  state  itself 
which  declares  them  such,  or  on  grounds  of  humanity. 

5.  Precedents  are  to  be  drawn  chiefly  from  modern  times.  The  revolt 
of  the  low  countries  was  hardly  an  analogous  case,  for  they  were  states 
having  their  especial  charters,  not  connected  with  Spain,  except  so  far  as 
the  King  of  Spain  was  their  suzerain.  In  our  revolutionary  war  precedent 
was  not  all  on  one  side.  Great  Britain  stoutly  declared  Paul  Jones  to  be 
a  pirate,  because  he  was  a  British  subject  under  commission  from  revolt- 
ing colonies,  and  Denmark  agreed  to  this.  In  the  South  American  revo- 
lutions the  concessions  of  belligerent  rights  were  given  freely  by  neutrals, 
most  freely  by  the  United  States;  and  as  for  proclamations,  our  govern- 
ment went  so  far  as  to  issue  one  in  1838  *'  for  the  prevention  of  unlawful 
interf(;rence  in  the  civil  war  in  Canada,"  where  no  civil  or  military  or 
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ganization  had  been  set  up.  The  trne  time  for  isBuing  such  a  declanir 
tion,  if  it  is  best  to  issue  it  at  all,  is  when  a  revolt  has  its  organized  goT< 
emment,  prepared  by  law  for  war  on  either  element  or  on  both,  and  when 
some  act,  involying  the  open  intention  and  the  fact  of  war,  has  been 
performed  by  one  or  both  of  the  parties.  Here  are  two  facts,  the  one 
political,  the  other  pertaining  to  the  acts  of  a  political  body.  The  fact 
of  war  is  cither  a  declaration  of  war,  or  some  other  implying  it,  like  a 
proclamation  of  blockade,  or,  it  may  be,  actual  armed  contest. 

6.  Was  there,  then,  a  state  of  war  when  the  British  proclamatioD  of 
neutrality  was  given  to  the  world,  or  did  the  facta  of- the  case  justify  the 
British  Government  in  the  supposition  that  such  a  state  of  war  existed  1 
Here  every  thing  depends  on  facts,  and  on  opinions  derived  from  isLcU, 
We  find  opinions  expressed  by  eminent  men  among  ourselves  in  the  first 
half  of  May,  1861,  that  war  had  already  begun,  which  some  of  them 
conceived  of  as  beginning  with  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter.  We  find  a 
number  of  States  seceding  from  the  Union,  whose  territory  made  a  con- 
tinuous whole,  which  formed  ft  constitution,  and  chose  public  officers,  a 
President  among  the  rest.  This  President  made  a  proclamation  touching 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  told  his  Congress  that  two  vessels  had 
been  purchased  for  naval  warfare.  We  find,  next,  two  proclamations  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  one  of  April  15,  calling  for  a  Iaig« 
force  of  the  militia  of  the  States,  and  another  of  April  19,  after  the 
proclamation  of  the  Confederate  President,  inviting  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,  had  become  known  at  Washington,  announcing  an  intention 
to  set  on  foot  a  blockade.  On  the  6th  of  May  the  Southern  Congress 
sanctioned  the  proclamation  concerning  letters  of  marque,  recognized  a 
state  of  war,  and  legislated  on  cruisers  and  capture.  We  pass  over  many 
acts  of  violence,  such  as  seizures  of  forts  and  other  public  property  with- 
in the  Confederate  States.  Intelligence  of  Presideit  Lincoln*s  blockade 
reached  London  on  the  evening  of  May  2.  Copies  of  it  were  there  re- 
ceived between  the  5th  of  May  and  the  11th.  On  the  13th  the  Queen's 
proclamation  uf  neutrality  was  issued. 

The  President's  proclamation  of  blockade  announced  a  measure  which 
might  have  important  international  consequences.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
declaration  of  a  state  of  war  on  the  sea.  *^  He  deemed  it  advisable,"  he 
■ays,  "  to  set  on  foot  a  blockade,  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  laws  of  nations.''  And  vessels  exposing  themselves  to  penalty 
for  violating  the  blockade  would  ^*  be  captured  and  sent  to  the  nearest 
convenient  port  for  such  proceeding  against  them  and  their  cargoes  aa 
prize,  as  might  be  deemed  advisable."  Several  neutral  vessels  were  cap- 
tured between  April  19  and  July  18,  on  which  last  day  Congress  sanc- 
tioned the  proceedings  of  the  Government  The  validity  of  the  captures 
eame  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  question  when  the  war  began 
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became  a  Tvry  important  one.  The  court  decided  that  the  President  haa 
a  right,  jure  beUi,  to  institnte  a  blockade  of  porta  in  the  poaaeflaion  of  the 
rebellions  States,  and  that  blockade  was  an  act  of  war. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  if  the  British  Government  erred  in  thinking 
that  the  war  began  as  early  as  Mr.  Lincoln^s  proclamation  in  question,  they 
erred  in  company  with  our  Supreme  Court  (See  the  '*  Alabama  Ques* 
tion,'^  Ifew  Englander  for  July,  1869  Black^s  Reports,  IE.,  635  et  seq^ 
Dana  on  Wheaton,  874-876,  Lawrence's  Wheaton,  2d  ed.  supplem.,  p.  18, 
and  Pomeroy's  introd.  to  constit.  law,  §§  447-458.) 

NOTE  »0. 

In  the  late  war  an  experiment  was  made  of  supplementing  the  block* 
ades  at  Charleston  and  Savannah  by  sinking  stone-ships  in  channels  of 
entrance  into  the  porta.  At  the  instance  of  British  merchants  their  Gov- 
ernment made  complaints  against  this,  as  being  detrimental  to  the  general 
and  permanent  interests  of  commerce,  to  which  our  Secretary  of  Stato 
replied  that  the  United  States  would  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  remove  the 
obstructions  as  soon  as  the  Union  should  be  restored. 

Had  the  United  States  a  right  to  do  this,  or  had  neutrals  acquired  a 
right  of  access  to  these  harbors  subject  only  to  the  temporary  hindrances 
of  war  ?  As  far  as  the  sovereign's  right  is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that,  for 
national  preservation,  measures  of  force  within  the  borders  of  a  state  are 
not  subjects  of  complaint  from  foreigners,  any  more  than  blockade  or 
visitation  oil  suspicion  of  contraband  upon  the  water.  As  far  as  the  piac- 
tice  of  nations  is  concerned,  we  have  a  good  instance  in  the  obstructions 
at  Dunkirk,  which  were  stipulated  for  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (see 
Append.  11.,  under  1718),-  and  insisted  upon  in  all  new  treaties,  until  the 
French  were  released. from  their  obligations  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1783. 
And,  in  the  existiog  war  between  France  and  Germany,  the  Prussians 
have  blocked  up,  or  filled  with  torpedoes,  a  lai^e  part  of  the  harbors  of 
northern  Germany. 

NOTE  21, 

Hence,  in  a  revolted  province  waging  regular  war,  there  are  no  loyal 
persona  whose  property  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  other  inhabit- 
ants, but  all  are  jurally  enemies,  unless  detained  by  force  within  the  bor- 
ders  when  desirous  to  escape.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
(Black's  Reports,  XL,  685-689)  decided  that ''  all  persons  residing  within 
this  [i.  e.,  the  Confederate]  territory,  whose  property  may  be  used  to  in- 
creaae  the  revenues  of  the  hostile  power,  are  in  this  contest  liable  to  1)6 
treated  as*  enemies,  though  not  foreigners.* — Such  a  decision  presupposes 
hostile  territory  and  not  hostile  persons  only ;  and  the  territory  cr  uld  bi 
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hostile  only  becanse  the  existing  supreme  power  was  at  war  with  tlia 
United  States. 

NOTE  22. 

In  conformity  with  this  prindple  an  Order  of  Conncil  of  Great  Bri^ 
ain,  dated  Feb.  18,  t854,  prohibits  the  exportation  from  ^e  kingdom  m 
conveyance  coastwise  of  the  parts  of  machinery  used  in  steam-yessels. 
(See  Pbillimore,  III.,  861,  who  adds  that  '^  eodl  may,  nnder  the  particnlar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  regard  being  had  to  its  qoality  and  destina^ 
tion,  become  liable  to  seizure.'*) 

NOTE  28. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  French  National  Conyention  led  the  way  in 
seizing  neutral  ships  laden  with  proyisions  and  bound  to  an  enemy^s  port, 
by  a  decree  of  May  9^  1798,  which  provoked  a  retaliatory  measure  of 
Great  Britain  of  June  in  the  same  year.  Phillimore,  IIL,  885.  Ilie 
decree,  which  may  be  found  in  Martens,  rec.  Y.,  882,  and  in  the  reprint 
of  the  old  Moniteur,  vol.  XYI.,  861,  ordains  that  the  provisions  shall  be 
paid  for  at  their  value  in  the  port  to  which  they  were  destined,  and  that 
the  freight  stipulated  by  the  shipper  shall  be  allowed,  togethex  with  com- 
pensation for  detention,  as  determined  by  a  prize  court. 

The  same  decree  contains  the  article  referred  to  in  §  174  (last  pan^ 
graph  but  two),  relating  to  enemies'  goods  on  board  of  neutral  vwsels. 

NOTE  24. 

Compare  what  Sir  W.  Scott  says  (case  of  the  Imina,  8  Rob.  lep., 
168)  **  The  rule  respecting  contraband,  as  I  have  always  understood  it, 
is  that  the  articles  must  be  taken  in  ddietOj  in  the  actual  prosecution  of  a 
voyage  to  an  enemy's  port  Under  the  present  understanding  of  the  law 
of  nations  you  cannot  take  the  proceeds  in  the  return  voyage.  From  the 
moment  of  quitting  a  hostile  port,  indeed,  the  offence  is  complete,"  &c 
In  a  subsequent  case  the  liability  to  capture  of  a  ship  carrying  contraband 
articles  mth  the  help  of  false  papers^  was  held  to  continue  until  the  end  of 
the  return  voyage,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of  breach  of  blockade  accord- 
u\g  to  English- usage.  A  vessel  from  Baltimore,  after  carrying  contra- 
band to  the  Isle  of  France  with  false  papers,  perfonned  a  number  of 
different  voyages,  in  which  she  continued  to  be  occupied  from  1804  to 
1807,  and,  on  sailing  back  from  Batavia  to  Baltimore,  was  captured  by  a 
British  cruiser.  She  was  condemned,  together  with  the  cargo  belonguig 
to  her  owner,  and  Sir  W.  Grant  pronounced  the  principle  to  be  that,  "  if  s 
vessel  carried  contraband  on  the  outward  Toyage,  she  is  liable  to  con- 
demnation on  the  return  voyage.    It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  tht 
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eargo  shonld  hare  been  pnrcbased  by  the  proceeds  of  the  contraband." 
The  f  wo  decisions  are  at  yariance,  unless  the  yessers  guilt  sticks  longef 
than  that  of  the  contraband  articles  does,  or  unless  false  papers  extend  it 
(Case  of  the  Margaret,  1  Acton^s  rep.  834  etseq.) 

Here  we  may  add  that,  by  an  English  decision,  a  neutral  Danish  yes- 
iel,  stopping  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  her  way  to  a  Danish  settle- 
ment, Trail quebar,  with  both  contraband  and  innocent  articles  on  board, 
the  latter  of  which  she  intended  to  sell  at  the  Gape,  as  well  as  to  deliyer 
letters  to  Dutch  magistrates,  was  exempted  from  penalty  on  the  ground 
that  meanwhile  the  Gape  Colony  had  surrendered  to  the  English,  and  was 
now  in  their  possession.  (Case  of  the  Trende  Bostre,  6  Bob.  rep., 
891,  note.) 

NOTE  25. 

The  declaration  of  Paris,  of  1856,  by  which  the  neutral  flag  coyers 
enemies'  goods,  destroyed  the  force  of  the  rule  of  1756,  for  the  new  rule 
protects  neutral  trade  in  innocent  articles  between  two  hostile  ports, 
whether  such  trade  had  been  opened  to  neutrals  in  time  of  peace  or  not. 
The  rule  is  expressed  in  the  most  general  terms.  But,  although  this  rule 
is  obsolete,  and  has  gone  into  history  for  the  most  part,  the  United  Btates, 
not  being  a  party  to  the  aboye-meutioned  declaration,  may  yet  be  under 
the  operation  of  the  old  British  law  in  regard  to  coasting  and  colonial 
trade.  Here  two  questions  may  be  asked,  the  one  touching  the  lawful- 
ness of  coasting  trade  proper,  the  other  touching  the  conyeyance  by  neu- 
trals of  their  goods,  brought  out  of  foreign  ports,  from  one  port  of  the 
enemy  to  another.  Our  Government  has  contended  for  the  right  of  neu- 
trals to  engage  in  both  descriptions  of  trade,  if  we  are  not  in  an  error, 
while  some  of  our  publicists  hold  the  flrst  to  be  reasonably  forbidden, 
the  other  to  be  allowed.  Judge  Story  says  (Life  and  Letters,  L,  285-289) 
that,  in  his  private  opinion,  *^  the  coasting  trade  of  nations,  in  its  strictest 
character,  is  so  exclusively  a  national  trade,  that  neutrals  can  never  be 
permitted  to  engage  in  it  during  war  without  being  affected  with  the 
penalty  of  confiscation.  The  British  have  unjustly  extended  the  doctrine 
to  cases  where  a  neutral  has  traded  between  ports  of  the  enemy  with  a 
cargo  taken  in  at  a  neutral  country."  He  is  *'  as  clearly  satisfied  that  the 
colonial  trade  between  the  mother-country  and  the  colony,  where  that 
trade  is  thrown  open  merely  in  war,  is  liable,  in  most  instances,  to  the 
same  penalty.  But  the  British  have  extended  their  doctrine  to  all  inter 
course  with  the  colonies,  even  from  or  to  a  neutral  country,  and  herein,  it 
seems  [to  him],  they  have  abused  the  rule."  There  seems  to  be  reason  for 
such  a  difference.  To  open  coasting  trade  to  neutrals  is  a  confession  of 
inability  to  carry  on  that  branch  of  trade  on  account  of  apprehensions 
fipom  the  enemy's  force,  and  an  invitation  to  neutrals  to  afford  relief  fh>ir 
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the  pleasure  of  war.  It  is  to  adopt  a  new  kind  of  vessels,  on  the  gicuiiJ 
that  they  cannot  be  captured.  The  belligerent  surely  has  the  right  to  say 
that  his  attempts  to  injure  his  enemy  ahall  not  be  paralyzed  in  this  man- 
ner.  But  he  has  no  right  to  forbid  the  neutral  to  carry  his  own  goods 
from  hostile  port  to  hostile  port,  when  he  might  have  done  it  before^ 
Every  right  of  innocent  trade,  then,  enjoyed  by  the  neutral  in  peace, 
should  be  allowed  after  the  breaking  out  tif  the  war ;  but  new  righta, 
given  to  them  on  account  of  the  war,  may  be  disregarded  by  tiie  belliger> 
ent  as  iujuring  his  interests. 

Hautefeuille  remarks,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  sovereign  who  can 
interdict  can  also  permit  a  certain  kind  of  commerce.  But  this  is  beg* 
ging  the  question.  Can  he,  by  such  privileges,  restrain  his  enemy  from 
annoying  him— privileges  which  are  nothing  but  taking  the  neutral 
trader  into  a  kind  of  irEU*tDer8hip  ?  Suppose  that  he  hired  war-vessels 
from  a  neutral  sovereign,  would  that  exempt  them  from  capture  ?  Most 
other  continental  writers  have  condemned  the  rule  of  1756,  as  Ortolan, 
Kaltenbom,  HefTter  in  a  qualified  way,  and  Gessner.  Some  treaties  have 
allowed  coasting  trade  to  neutrals  between  enemies'  ports  in  war,  as  that 
between  England  and  Holland  of  1675  ;  that  between  Holland  and  Spain 
of  1676,  1679  ;  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht ;  that  of  1715  between  Holland  and 
Russia ;  that  of  1725  between  the  Qerman  empire  and  Spain ;  that  of 
1795  between  Spain  and  the  United  States.  In  some  few  treutics,  again, 
such  trade  is  prohibited,  as  in  that  of  1691  between  England  and  Den- 
mark ;  that  of  1762  between  Prussia  and  Sweden ;  that  of  1801  between 
Russia  and  England,  the  latter  against  the  principle  of  the  armed  neu- 
tralities. See  Phillimore,  UI.,  §§  215-226,  HautefeuiUe,  IL,  pp.  58<68, 
Gessner,  266-277,  to  the  latter  of  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the 
materials  of  this  note,  and  Kent,  I.,  pp.  82-85.  The  latter,  speaking  of 
our  protests  against  the  rule,  thinks  that  if  we  should  become  a  great 
power  and  have  a  maritime  enemy  which  should  open  its  commerce  to 
neutrals  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  we  should  attach  more  weight  to  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  rule  of  1756  than  we  have  done.  It  is  to  bo 
hoped  that,  by  acceding  to  the  declaration  of  1856,  or  some  other,  allow* 
ing  larger  liberties  to  trade,  we  shall  help  to  consign  the  old  rule  to 
oblivion. 

NOTE   26. 

All  the  modem  French  writers  on  the  rights  of  neutrals  upon  the  sea, 
except  Hautefeuille,  hold  that  the  two  kinds  of  notice,  that  from  the 
government  and  that  from  the  blockading  squadron,  are  necessary. 
(Ortolan,  il.,  305  et  seq.,  ed.  2,  Cauchy,  H.,  421,  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  I., 
B72.)  Hautefeuille  regards  the  special  notification  as  essential  in  all 
SHses,  but  does  not  hold  the  diplomatic  notification  to  be  necessary.    (II., 
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WK,  ed.  2.)  The  French  Goyeniment  carries  out  the  same  views.  In 
1888,  when  the  Mexican  blockade  was  in  progress.  Count  MoI6,  then 
Minister  of  Foreign  Aflfiftirs,  wrote  to  his  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Marine, 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  Mexican 
seas,  as  follows :  *^  M.  N.  confounds  here  two  things  very  distinct,  the 
diplomatic  notification  wliich  ought  to  be  made  of  the  blockade  to  the 
neutral  powers,  and  the  information  which  the  commanders  of  the  forces, 
employed  to  maintain  it,  are  always  bound  to  give  to  auch  ships  as  pre* 
Bent  themselyes  at  the  blockaded  places.  He  seems  to  think  that  going 
through  with  the  first  formality  dispenses  necessarily  with  the  second, 
which  would  thereafter  become  superfluous.  Such  a  manner  of  proceed- 
ing IS  contrary  not  only  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  maritime  law,  but 
also  to  instructions  emanating  Arom  your  department,  and  to  the  com 
munications  Which  were  made  to  the  Goyemment  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  foreign  consuls  at  Vera  Cruz  at  the  time  [of  commencing  the 
blockade].  I  will  not  recall  here  the  reasons  why,  independently  of  the  > 
ofl^cial  and  diplomatic  notice  of  a  blockade,  eyery  ship  showing  itself 
before  the  blockaded  port  ought  to  receiye  from  the  commander  of  the 
blockading  squadron  the  warning,"  etc. 

In  all  the  treaties  of  commerce  made  between  France  and  the  South 
American  republics  a  clause  is  inserted  to  the  e£fect  that  no  yessel  of  com- 
merce belonging  to  citizens  of  either  of  the  treaty-making  powers  shall  be 
seized,  captured,  or  condemned,  without  haying  received  a  previous  notice 
of  the  existence  or  continuation  of  the  blockade  from  the  blockading 
forces  or  firom  some  vessel  forming  a  part  of  the  blockading  division  or* 
squadron ;  and  particular  rules  follow  in  regard  to  the  vis^  of  the  com- 
mander giving  the  notice,  which  is  to  be  put  upon  the  ship's  register,  and 
for  which  the  captain  of  the  vessel  overhauled  and  visited  shall  give  a 
receipt.     (Ortolan,  u.  s.) 

The  same  rule  has  been  followed  by  Denmark  and  generally  by  the 
governments  of  continental  Europe.  It  appears  in  a  large  number  of 
treaties.  The  armed  neutrality  of  1800  proclaimed  it  as  one  of  their 
principles  of  commercial  liberty,  that  no  vessel  can  be  regarded  as  having 
broken  blockade  until,  after  being  informed  by  an  oflSicer  of  the  blockade 
ing  vessel  concerning  the  condition  of  the  port,  it  attempted  to  enter  by 
fraud  or  stratagem.  (Martens,  rec.  VIL,  176.)  The  weight  of  opinion, 
also,  on  the  continent  is  upon  the  same  side.  (Comp.  Qessner  u.  s.,  179- 
19d.) 

In  Jay's  treaty  with  England  (1794),  and  in  a  number  of  treaties  with 
the  South  American  States,  the  United  States  have  adopted  the  pro  visions 
given  in  the  text  (p.  817,  near  the  top).  But  the  words  "  so  circumstanced'' 
leem  to  show  that  the  provision  applies  only  to  cases  where  there  is  igno- 
rance of  the  blockade  of  a  particular  port    It  cannot  therefore  be  cited 
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u  agreeing  with  French  practice,  for  which  purpode  Oriolan  (IL,  808)  and 
Qessner  (p.  304)  use  it.  Nor  did  Mr.  Lincoln,  perhaps,  mean  any  thing 
else  in  his  proclamation  of  blockade,  where  he  says,  in  quiie  general 
terms,  which  would  seem  to  announce  a  rule  not  confined  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  that  a  yessel  approaching  or  attempting  to  Icaye  any  of 
the  blockaded  ports  ^*  will  be  duly  warned  by  the  commander  of  one  of  the 
blockading  yessels,  who  will  endorse  on  her  register  the  isust  and  date  of 
•uch  warning/'  after  which,  on  trying  to  do  the  forbidden  act,  she  will  be 
captured,  and  sent  into  some  port  for  adjudication.  At  least  the  goTero- 
ment  did  not  adhere  to  the  rule  through  the  war,  aud  as  early  aa  in  July, 
1861,  a  yessel  ignorant  of  the  war  was  captured  before  attempting  to 
enter  a  port.  In  fact,  the  doctrine  of  continuous  yoyages  could  haj^y 
haye  been  applied,  if  such  warning  had  been  thought  necesaary. 

The  continental  doctrine  is  compelled  to  break  down  in  regard  to 
those  blockades  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  which  a  commander  of  a 
squadron,  as  the  representatiye  of  his  goyernment,  is  allowed  to  impoee. 
They  can  occur  before  any  diplomatic  notification,  and  a  yessel  duly 
warned  is  still  a  lawful  prize. 

This  doctrine  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  destitute  of  a  rational  foun- 
dation. Why  should  two  notifications  be  judged  necessary  9  One  can  see 
the  need  of  a  "  diplomatic  "  nutification.  It  sayes  the  neutral  merchant 
from  the  risk  and  loss  of  an  adyenture  which  the  war  will  preyent  him 
from  carrying  out  according  to  his  intentions.  And  the  notification  at 
the  port  is  necessary  as  a  supplemental  warning,  when  tliere  has  not  been 
time  for  the  ships  of  neutrals  on  the  sea  or  in  distant  ports  to  become 
aware  of  the  existence  of  a  blockade.  But  apart  fr6m  this  exceptional 
case,  and  from  the  case  that  the  blockade  has  been  raised,  to  giye  notice 
to  a  yessel  coming  to  a  port  to  break  a  blockade  is  like  giying  notice  to 
a  burglar  trying  to  break  into  a  house.  It  is  a  highly  criminal  proceeding 
to  try  to  break  a  blockade.  It  is  becoming  a  party  to  a  war.  A  person 
trying  to  steal  into  an  inyested  town  with  proyisions  would  be  summarily 
dealt  with.  Why  this  great  compassion  for  neutrals  engaged  in  a  wrong 
traffic?  Especially  does  such  trade  require  to  be  the  more  seyerely 
treated,  as  long  as  neutral  nations  themselyes  throw  the  gates  open,  and 
make  no  moyement  to  hinder  this  kind  of  commerce.  For  our  part,  while 
we. would  wish  to  haye  all  priyate  ships  and  goods  engaged  in  innocent 
trade  exempt  from  seizure,  we  would  wish  to  haye  illicit  trade  subject  to 
the  heayier  penalties,  eyen  to  the  punishment  of  the  crew,  to  haye  the  ship 
Hable  in  cases  of  ordinary  contraband,  and  to  haye  neutral  states  stop  such 
adyentures  within  their  own  ports. 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  place  of  the  commencement  and  the  dur»> 
tion  of  the  liability  to  be  seized  for  breaches  of  blockade.  The  contineii- 
tal  doctrine  necessarily  inyolyes  this  rule, — ^that  no  ship  is  liable  until  il 
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reaches  the  place  where  the  blockading  shipB  are  stationed.  The  punishfti 
hie  fact  is  not  the  sailing  across  a  tract  of  sea  with  an  intention  to  do  an 
eril  deed,  bnt  the  fact  that  the  yessel  tries  to  enter  the  blockaded  harbor. 
It  is  evident  that  this  formal  mle  increases  the  temptation  to  eng^age  in 
each  enterprises,  While  the  other  role  may  bear  hard,  as  far  as  evidence  is 
concerned,  upon  neatral  traders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  continent  a! 
role,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  that  the  vessel  on  her  return  voyage  is  not  lia- 
ble, although  it  is  admitted  that  a  vessel  breaking  blockade  and  rnnning 
oat  again  may  be  chased  to  her  own  coasts  or  to  any  other  nential  port. 
Or,  in  other  words,  the  fact  here  foo  must  begin  at  the  blockaded  portb 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  a  sufficient  reason  for  this  rule  on  the  score  of  the 
principle. 

NOTE   27. 

The  doctrine  of  continued  or  continuous  voyages,  which  Sir  W.  Scott, 
afterwards  Lord  Stowell,  originated,  deserves  to  be  noticed,  and  may  be 
noticed  here,  although  it  first  arose  in  reference  to  colonial  trade  with 
another  country,  carried  on  by  neutrals.  As  the  English  courts  con* 
demned  such  trade,  the  neutrals  in  the  first  part  of  this  century,  especially 
shippers  and  captains  belonging  to  the  United  States,  tried  to  evade  the 
rule  by  stopping  at  a  neutral  port  and  seeming  to  pay  duties,  and  then, 
perhaps,  after  landing  and  relading  the  cargoes,  carried  them  to  the 
mother-country  of  the  colony.  The  motive  for  this  was,  that  if  the 
goods  in  question  were  lond  fide  imported  from  the  neutral  country,  the 
transaction  was  a  regular  one.  The  courts  held,  that  if  an  original  inten- 
tion could  be  proved  of  carrying  the  goods  from  the  colony  to  the  mother- 
country,  the  proceedings  in  the  neatitil  territory,  even  if  they  amounted 
to  landing  goods  and  paying  duties,  could  not  overcome  the  evidence  of 
such  intention ;  the  voyage  was  i«ally  a  continued  one  artfully  inter- 
rupted, and  the  penalties  of  law  had  to  take  effect.  Evidence,  therefore, 
of  original  intention  and  destination  was  the  turning-point  in  such  cases. 
(See,  especially,  the  case  of  the  Polly,  Robinson's  rep.,  II.,  861-872; 
the  cases  of  the  Maria  and  of  the  William,  Ibid.  Y.,  865-872  and  886-406, 
and  the  cases  there  mentioned.) 

The  piinciple  of  continued  voyages  will  apply  when  cases  of  contra- 
band, attempt  to  break  blockade,  etc.,  come  up  before  courts  which  accept 
this  English  doctrine.  In  our  late  war  many  British  vessels  went  to  Nas- 
sau, and  either  landed  their  cargoes  destined  for  Confederate  ports  there 
to  be  carried  forward  in  some  other  vessel,  or  stopped  at  that  port  as  a 
convenient  place  for  a  new  start  towards  Charleston  or  some  other  harbor. 
If  an  intention  to  enter  a  blockaded  port  can  be  shown,  the  vesse'.  and  the 
cargo,  as  is  said  in  the  text,  are  subject  to  capture  according  to  English 
and  American  doctrine  from  the  time  of  setting  sail.    Now  the  doctrine 
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of  continued  Toyages  has  been  bo  applied  by  our  Supreme  Cowt  that  it 
matters  not  if  the  yessel  stops  at  a  neutral  port,  or  unlades  its  cargo  and 
another  yessel  conyeys  it  onward,  or  if  formalities  of  consignment  to  a 
person  at  the  neutral  port,  or  the  payment  eyen  of  duties  are  used  to 
coyer  the  transaction  proyided  destination  to  the  blockaded  port^  or,  in 
the  case  of  contraband,  to  the  hostile  country,  can  be  established,  the  ship 
on  any  part  of  its  yoyage,  and  the  cargo  before  and  after  being  landed, 
are  held  to  be  liable  to  confiscation.  Or,  if  again  the  master  of  the>  Tessel 
was  ordered  to  stop  at  the  neutral  port  to  ascertain  what  the  danger  was 
of  continuing  the  yoyage  to  the  blockaded  harbor,  still  guilt  rested  on  the 
parties  to  the  transaction  as  be  fore.  All  this  seems  a  natural  extension  of  the 
English  principle  of  continued  yoyages,  as  at  first  giyen  out ;  bat  there  is 
danger  that  courts  will  infer  intention  on  insufiicient  grounds.  A  still 
bolder  extension  was  giyen  to  it  by  our  courts  in  the  case  of  yessels  and 
goods  bound  to  the  Rio  Grande,  the  goods  being  then  carried  up  by 
lighters  to  Matamoras.  We  could  not  prohibit  neutrals  from  sending 
goods  to  the  Mexican  side  of  that  riyer ;  but  if  it  could  be  made  to  ap- 
pear that  the  goods  were  destined  for  the  side  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  that  was  held  to  be  sufficient  ground  for  condemnation  of  them ; 
although,  in  order  to  reach  their  destination,  they  would  need  oyerland 
carriage  oyer  neutral  territory.  (See  Prof.  Bernard^s  Brit,  neutral  907- 
817,  and  comp.  Dana^s  note  281  on  Wheaton,  §  508.) 

Dr.  Ludwig  Gessner,  author  of  the  work  before  cited,  '*  Droits  des 
Keutres  sur  mer,"  now  giyes  his  assent  to  the  principle  of  continuous 
yoyages.  In  remarks  on  the  condenmation  of  the  Springbok  by  our 
courts,  he  coincides  with  the  opinion  ^'  that  a  capture  can  be  justified, 
eyen  when  the  immediate  destination  is  a  neutral  port,  if  it  can  be  proyed 
heyand  donbt  that  the  contraband  of  war  is  destined  for  the  enemy.*'  But 
if  proof  beyond  doubt  is  required,  his  limitation  is  not  a  yery  practical  one. 
(Opinion  of  L.  G^essner,  et.,  Lond.,  1869,  from  the  Norddeutsche  AUg. 
Zeit.  of  Dec.  20  and  30,  1868.) 

NOTE  28. 

If  a  yessel  that  is  captured  escapes  with  or  without  resistance  into 
neutral  territory,  the  neutral  is  not  bound  to  dellyer  it  up,  and  the  case  is 
not  one  which  his  courts  can  notice.  The  case  is  like  that  of  a  slaye  or  a 
prisoner  of  war  recoyering  his  liberty  and  escaping  into  his  soyereign's  oi 
other  neutral  territory.  (Comp.  case  of  Creole,  §  70,  §  128,  p.  220,  and 
1 143.)  The  case  of  the  Emily  St.  Pierre,  captured  in  1862  near  ouT coast, 
illustrates  this  point.  Some  of  the  crew,  being  left  on  board,  got  posses- 
sion of  the  yessel  and  carried  her  into  Liyerpool.  Our  goyernment 
claimed  her  on  the  ground  that  the  rescue  was  fraudulent  and  an  act  of 
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flolence  tdWards  a  lawfiA.  cruiser.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  similar  case 
occurred  in  1800,  only  that  Great  Britain  made  the  claim  and  our  govern- 
ment rebutted  it  on  grounds  which  the  British  Goverament  urged  in  1862« 
See  Prof.  Bernard's  British  Neutrality  (pp.  825-829),  who  says,  **  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  American  Goyemment  was  right  in  1800  and 
wrong  in  1862,  and  the  English  Gbyemment  wrong  in  1800  and  right  in 
1862.  The  enforcement  of  blockades  is  left  ...  by  the  law  of 
nations  to  the  belligerent  alone.  Tbey  are  enforced  by  the  exercise  of  the 
belligerent  right  of  capture ;  and  this  right  is  the  weapon  which  inter- 
national law  places  in  his  hands  for  that  express  purpose.  Capture  is  an 
act  of  force,  which  has  to  be  sustained  by  force  until  the  property  in  the 
vessel  has  been  changed  by  a  sentence  of  condemnatioti.  If  she  escape 
meanwhile  from  the  captor's  hands,  it  is  not  for  the  neutral  to  restore  her 
to  him.  Resistance  or  a  rescue  is  ...  a  distinct  oiTence,  drawing 
alter  it  a  distinct  and  appropriate  penalty — confiscation.  But  here,  again, 
it  is  for  the  belligerent  to  inflict  the  penalty,  and  it  is  not  the  business  oi 
the  neutral  to  help  him  to  do  this,  either  by  recovering  his  prize  for  him 
or  by  treating  the  act  as  a  crime." 

NOTE  29. 

The  Virginius,  carrying  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  supposed 
for  some  time  to  be  a  regularly  registered  vessel  of  the  United  States,  was 
captured  by  a  Spanish  war-steamer  on  the  high  sea,  while  endeayoring 
to  reach  the  neutral  waters  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  having  been  foiled  in 
the  attempt  to  land  a  party  of  insurrectionists  on  the  Cuban  coast  The 
capture  occurred  in  the  night  of  Oct.  81, 1878,  but  the  bulletin  oflicially  an- 
nouncing it  was  not  published  at  Havana  until  November  5.  A  court  was 
assembled  for  the  trial  of  ihe  persons  taken  on  the  vessel,  155  in  number, 
of  whom  four  were  executed  on  the  4th  of  November,  thirty-seven  on  the 
7th,  and  sixteen  on  the  8th,  and  the  remainder,  102  in  number,  were  de- 
liyered  on  board  a  United  States  steamer  Dec.  18th.  There  were  nine  exe- 
cuted who  belonged  to  the  United  States,  and  a  larger  number  of  British 
subjects.  The  summary  and  informal  process,  the  cruel  execution  of  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  crew,  even  of  mariners  and  cabin  boys,  met  with  the 
just  indignation  of  the  Ti'orld ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  unless  the  Virginius 
can  be  shown  to  be  a  piratical  yessel,  the  mode  of  trial  was  a  violation  of 
Art.  7  of  the  treaty  of  1795,  which  secures  a  regular  trial,  the  use  of  solici- 
tors, agents,  etc.,  and  their  free  access  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  one 
party  for  offences  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  supposing  that  our  rights  on  the 
sea  had  been  violated,  as  well  as  that  persons  illegally  captured  had  been 
executed  cruelly  and  against  treaty,  demanded  reparation.    As  the  result 
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of  negotiations,  on  tLe  29th  of  November  Spain  stipulated  to  itstore  th« 
Virginius  and  the  surviyorB,  anoUto  salute  the  flag  of  the  United  States  cm 
the  25th  of  December  following.  If,  however,  before  that  date  Spain 
fihould  BatiBfactorily  prove  that  the  Virginius  was  not  entitled  to  carry  Uie 
flag  of  the  United  States,  the  salute  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  only  a 
disclaimer  of  intent  of  indignity  to  the  flag  should  be  required.  Further- 
more the  United  States  engaged  on  the  same  condition  to  adopt  legal  pro- 
ceedings, etc.,  against  the  vessel,  and  the  persons  who  might  have  violated 
the  laws  in  relation  to  the  vesseL 

It  was  afterwards  proved  that  the  Virginius  was  not  legally  a  Teasel  of 
the  United  States.  The  real  owners  from  the  flrst  were  Spaniards.  The 
oath  of  the  American  in  whose  name  she  was  registered  was  false.  So  says 
the  Attorney-general  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  Decemlier 
17,  1878,  who  adds  that,  in  his  opinion,  she  had  no  right,  as  against  the 
United  States,  to  carry  the  American  flag,  because  she  had  not  been  regis- 
tered according  to  law.  He  adds,  **  Spain,  no  doubt,  has  a  right  to  capture 
a  vessel  with  an  American  register,  and  carrying  the  American  flag,  found 
in  her  own  waters,  assisting  or  endeavoring  to  assist  the  insurrection  in 
Cuba ;  but  she  has  no  right  to  capture  such  a  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  upon 
an  apprehension  that,  in  violation  of  the  neutrality  or  navigation  laws  of 
the  United  States,  she  was  on  her  way  to  assist  said  rebellion." 

The  reasoning  and  opinion  of  the  Attorney-general  are  examined  by  Mr. 
R  H.  Dana,  the  editor  of  Whcaton,  in  a  Boston  journal  of  January  6, 1874 
In  brief,  he  takes  the  unassailable  position  that  actual  ownership  by  a  per- 
son belonging  to  a  state  plac^  a  ship  on  the  high  seas  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  state.  The  Virginius,  owned  really  by  Spaniards,  w^as  really 
under  Spanish  jurisdiction ;  and  "  the  register  of  a  foreign  nation  is  not, 
and  by  the  law  of  nations  is  not  recognized  as  being,  a  national  voucher 
and  guaranty  of  national  character  to  all  the  world."  **  Nations  having 
cause  to  arrest  a  vessel  would  go  behind  such  a  document  to  ascertain  the 
jurisdictional  fact  which  gives  character  to  the  document,  and  not  the 
document  to  the  fact"  **  Even  a  genuine  passport^  which  is  an  assertion  of 
national  character,  is  not  conclusive  between  nations  on  a  question  of  right 
to  arrest"  And  if  the  Attorney-general  thinks  that  Spain  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion to  inquire  into  violations  of  our  laws,  that  the  question,  whether  or 
not  the  register  was  fraudulently  obtained,  was  a  matter  of  our  law  and  for 
our  decision,  it  may  be  replied  that,  granting  this  to  be  true,  the  fact  does 
not  touch  the  question  of  juiisdiction,  which  depends  on  ownership.  All 
that  can  fairly  be  said  is,  that  while  the  nation  of  the  owners  has  a  right  t€ 
arrest,  the  ottennble  ownership  appearing  on  the  register  fraudulently  ob- 
tained would  suggest  delay  and  sequestration  of  the  vessel  untQ  the  facts 
could  be  established.  We  add  that  the  flag  is  no  protection  without  a 
right  to  use  it,  and  that  every  nation — for  purposes  of  jurisdiction  ovei 
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irefiseLs  uf  its  snbjects  at  sea,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons — ^has  a  right  to 
decide  by  its  ships  of  war  whether  its  own  vessels  are  not  wearing  a  foreign 
flag. 

But  the  Spanish  captain  who  took  the  Yirginius  supposed  it  to  be  a  veri- 
table American  vessel,  making  an  attempt  to  land  men  and  instruments  of 
war,  in  order  to  assist  the  insurrection  in  Cuba.  What  was  his  duty  in  the 
premises  ?  It  was  to  defend  the  coasts  of  Cuba,  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
against  a  vessel  which  was  known  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  insurgents, 
for  which  he  had  been  on  the  lookout,  and  against  which  the  only  effectual 
security  was  capture  on  the  high  seas.  Of  course  such  self-defence  on  the 
part  of  Spain  involved  a  lisk,  like  that  which  was  involved  in  the  case  of 
the  Caroline,  where,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  text,  Mr.  Webster  admitted 
that  self-defence  was  in  extreme  cases  justifiable,  although  it  might  lie  be- 
yond the  ordinary  course  of  international  law.  The  writer  of  this  note 
defended  the  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  vessel  on  this  ground  in  some 
remarks  made  to  the  Yale  law  students  in  November,  1873,  which  were 
widely  circuUtcd  in  the  newspapers.  Quite  recently  an  eminent  lawyer, 
Mr.  Greorge  T.  Curtis,  has  examined  the  case  at  large  in  "  the  case  of  the 
Virginius,  considered  with  reference  to  the  law  of  self-defence,"  and  justi- 
fies the  capture  on  the  same  ground.  We  quote  a  few  words :  **•  We  rest 
the  seizure  of  this  vessel  on  the  great  right  of  self-defence,  which,  springing 
from  the  law  of  nature,  is  as  thoroughly  incorporated  into  the  law  of 
nations  as  any  right  can  be.  No  state  of  belligerency  is  needful  to 
bring  the  right  of  self-defence  into  operation.  It  exists  at  all  times — 
in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  The  only  questions  that  can  arise  about 
it  relate  to  the  modes  and  places  of  its  exercise.  « In  regard  to  these  we 
have  only  to  say  that  there  is  no  greater  inconvenience  to  be  suffered  by 
admitting  that  this  right  may  be  exercised  on  the  ocean,  than  is  constanti} 
suffered  by  neutrals  from  an  exercise  of  the  belligerent  rights  of  nations  at 
war.  In  fact  the  inconvenience  is  not  nearly  so  great."  (The  documents 
may  be  found  in  Exec.  Doc.  No.  80,  43d  Congress,  1st  session,  accompany- 
ing a  message  of  the  President.) 

The  following  rules  of  international  law  are  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
the  Virginius. 

1.  That  the  right  of  self-defence  authorizes  a  nation  to  visit  and  capture 
a  vessel  as  well  on  the  high  seas  as  in  its  own  waters,  when  there  is  reason- 
able ground  to  believe  it  to  be  engaged  in  a  hostile  expedition  agidnst  the 
territory  of  such  nation. 

2.  That  a  nation^s  right  of  jurisdiction  on  the  high  seas  over  vessels 
owned  by  its  citizens  or  subjects,  authorizes  the  detention  and  capture  of  a 
vessel  found  on  the  high  seas,  which  upon  reasonable  ground  is  believed 
to  be  owned  by  its  citizens  or  subjects,  and  to  be  engaged  in  violating  its 
law&    The  flag  or  register  of  another  nation,  if  not  properly  belonging  to 
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a  yeesel,  does  not  render  its  detention  unlawfnl  by  the  croiser  of  a  nation 
to  which  its  owners  belong.  As,  however,  the  register  affords  primd^ad^ 
evidence  of  nationality,  the  nation  which  gave  the  register  by  mistake 
must  be  treated  with  great  care,  detention  on  grounds  proved  to  be  erro- 
neous n\ust  be  atoned  for,  and  the  question  of  ownership  would  naturally 
be  committed,  where  the  evidence  is  not  patent^  to  a  third  party* 
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ArmiBlice.    See  Tnioe. 

Athena.    See  Greece. 

Aubaine,  droit  da,  §  68. 

Austria  anqfuiimi  the  Spanish  Netherlands  by  treaty  of  Rastadt,  app.  it,  1714 ;  alM^ 
Naples,  Milan,  Sardinia,  ibid. ;  exchanges  Sar^nia  for  fficfly  with  SaToy,  ibid., 
1718;  pragmatic  sanction,  ibid.,.  1785;  acquisitions  by  peace  of  Paaaaiovil^ 
ibid.,  1721 ;  acquisitions  in  Poland,  ibid.,  1772, 1778 ;  cedes  Netherianda  to  Fnme^ 
ibid.,  1797 ;  humiliation  m  1805,  1809,  ibid. ;  naturalization  in,  §  66 ;  proceed- 
ings  in  Kossta's  case,  g  81 ;  in  Mr.  Hiilsemann's  case,  §  88. 

Ayala  Baltiiazar,  app.  L 

Axuni,  D.  A.,  app.  L 

Balamcb  of  power ;  meanmg  of  the  phrase,  §  48 ;  Europe  a  loose  eonfbdefation, 
ibid. ;  interference  for  the  balance  of  power  known  to  the  Greeks,  §  44 ;  to  ■» 
diaBval  Europe,  ibid.;  applied  against  the  house  of  Hapsboxg,  ifaAd.;  faSati 
Louis  XrV.,  ibid. ;  since,  ibid. 

Bannus,  bannum,  g  178. 

Barbary  powers  form  states,  g  86 ;  and  are  not  pirates,  g  187. 

Belgium,  its  union  with  Holland,  app.  it,  1814 ;  disruption,  g  49 ;  mterferenoe  of 
great  powers  in  the  dispute,  ibid. ;  is  made  neutral  territory,  ibid.,  and  g  lU. 

Belleisle,  Marshall,  case  of,  g  98. 

Bentham,  J.,  gg  9,  206. 

Berlin  decree,  g  189. 

Bernard  (Montague),  on  the  rules  of  war,  g  127,  et  seq.,  pasnm. 

Black  Sea,  the,  free  to  conmierce  only,  g  67 ;  history  of  negotiations  ooDoeming^  ihid. 

Blackstone  cited,  g  29  ;  Stewart's  note  on,  g  141. 

Blockade,  gg  186-189;  what?  g  186;  what  places  are  subject  to,  ibid.;  nhy  a 
breach  of  unlawful,  ibid. ;  what  is  a  valid,  ibid. ;  blockading  force  often  settled 
by  conventional  law,  ibid. ;  paper  or  cabinet  blockades  unlawful,  ibid. ;  endence 
of^  g  187 ;  what  is  due  notice  of^  ibid. ;  treaty  stipulations  concerning,  ilwL ; 
must  be  made  known  to  neutral  goyemments,  ibid. ;  difference  of  practice  as  to 
•notice,  ibid. ;  notice  to  vessels  front  a  disti)jice,  ibid. ;  discontinuance  of|  ibid. ; 
penalty  for  breach  of,  g  188 ;  duration  of  liability  to  penalty,  ibid. ;  attempts  ta 
stretch  blockade,  g  189  ;  history  o^plbld. 

Brandschatz  (German),  g  183,  note. 

Bundesstaat  and  Staatenbund  (German),  g  104. 

Bynkershoek,  ComeUus  Van,  gg  54,  85,  86, -89,  91,  92  a,  92  6,  02  d;  &M,  M  ^ 
98,  96,  107,  118,  127,  187,  140,  148,  note,  iit,  145,  146,  166,  176,  181,  IM 
App.  L 

Cjesab's  Gallic  war,  g  87. 
CaUiOun,  J.  C,  on  the  Monroe  doctrine,  g  47. 
Capacity,  personal,  determined  by  the  law  of  the  domicil,  g  70,  et  seq. 
Capture,  g  189,  et  seq. ;  of  private  property  still  tilowed    n  the  sea,  ll»ld.     See 
Neuiral  Ti-ade,  Prize. 


CtapltalAticmfl,  §  146. 

Garoline,  case  of^  §  1B4,  note. 

Oarrjing  despatches  of  enemy,  highly  ctimhud  for  neutralfl,  §  ISC 

Ceremonial  of  the  sea,  §  8S ;  of  courts,  gg  84,  94. 

Challenges,  mediseval,  g  116. 

Cheyalier,  Michael,  g  1 18,  note. 

China  exempts  occidental  residents  from  its  Jmisdiction*  g  60. 

€hiTali7,  its  influence  on  international  law,  g  8. 

Christianity,  its  influence  on  international  law,  gg  7,  8. 

(^eero  de  offioiis,  g  116. 

Coalition  against  Franoe  (1798),  app.  it ;  (1798),  ibid. ;    (1804^  ibid. ;  (1818),  ibid 

Coocdi,  H.  de,  g  181. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  his  mstitutes,  g  8,  note ;  gg  89,  92  e. 

Comity,  g  24 ;  what  it  includes,  ibid. ;  the  foundation  of  private  international  law« 
g  69  ;  c(»nity  or  courtesy,  g  82,  et  seq. 

Commerda  belli,  g  184. 

Confederation,  treaties  of;  g  104 ;  of  the  Bfaine,  app.  il,  1806. 

Conference  of  London  (1882),  app.  il, 

Conflict  of  laws.    See  Private  International  Law. 

Congress  of  Cambray,  app.  iL,  1718 ;  Bastadt,  ibid.,  1797,  vnder  peace  of  Campo 
Foimio ;  Viemia,  ibid.,  1814,  gg  68,  94,  166 ;  Aix-la-Ohapelle,  gg  46,  94 ;  Trqp 
pau-Laybach,  g  46 ;  Verona,  ibid. 

Conquest,  right  of,  considered,  g  21. 

Consolato  del  mare,  g  178,  app.  I 

Consuls,  origin,  g  95 ;  functions,  g  96 ;  Jurisdiction,  especially  outside  of  Christen- 
dom, ibid. ;  privileges  and  status,  ibid. ;  are  often  natives  of  the  country  where 
they  live,  ibid. 

Contraband,  gg  178-188  ;  articles  forbidden  to  be  exported  by  Roman  law,  g  178 ; 
justice  of  the  rule  of  contraband,  ibid. ;  rule  of,  to  be  executed  by  belligerents, 
ibid. ;  ought  neutral  states  to  allow  such  a  trade,  ibid.,  note ;  fluctuating  views 
concerning,  g  179 ;  articles  generally  so  regarded,  ibid. ;  horses,  unwrougfat  metal, 
coined  money,  their  quality,  ibid. ;  naval  stores,  provisions,  ibid. ;  ships  ready- 
made,  ibid.,  note ;  lists  of  contraband  in  treaties,  ibid. ;  nothing  contraband 
merely  by  the  dictum  of  a  belligerent,  g  180 ;  occasional  contraband,  ibid. ;  its 
justice,  g  181 ;  En^h  rule  concerning  provisions,  g  182.  (See  Preemption.) 
Penalty  for  contraband,  g  188 ;  treaty  modNying  penalty,  ibid. 

CoDtrabannura,  g  178. 

Contract,  right  of.    See  Treaty. 

Convention  of  Ackennan,  app.  ii.  (1826) ;  convention  of  1824  concerning  search. 
g  198 ;  amended  by  Senate  of  United  States,  ibid. ;  rejected  by  Great  Britain,  ibid 

Ck>nvoy,  g  191 ;  history  o^  ibid. ;  justice  of  the  claim,  g  192 ;  neutrals  under  bel 
ligerent  convoy,  g  198. 

l^py  and  patent  right,  international,  g  80. 

Cotton,  Sir  Robert ;  his  opinion  on  right  of  ambassadors,  g  92  «l 

Courteuy,  international,  g  82,  et  seq. 

Courts,  foreign ;  how  far  are  aliens  allowed  to  use  them,  g  76 ;  suits  against  aliens 
in.  ibid. 
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Creole,  case  of  the,  §  70. 

Crimean  war,  §  118  ;  treatment  of  Russian  fishermen  in,  §  170 ;  rales  li  Kn^unA 

and  France  toward  neutral.trade  in,  §  175. 
Ciijcies  committed  abroad,  punished  at  home  by  some  nations,  g  78 ;  committed  bj 

foreigners,  escaping,  §§  78,  79. 
Codtom,  a  source  of  international  law,  g  28. 

Uamm,  tfea  laws  of,  app.  I 

Danish  Straits,  sound  dues  in,  history  of  the  daim  to,  g  67 ;  now  extinguished  by 
money  payments  of  other  states,  ibid. 

Danube,  free  for  navigation  after  Crimean  war,  g  68. 

Declaration  of  Pilnitz,  g  46,  app.  ii.,  1791. 

Declaration  of  war  necessary  in  Greece  and  Borne,  g  116 ;  in  middle  ages,  ibid. ; 
but  not  in  modem  times,  ibid. ;  why  ?  ibid. 

Decree  of  the  Reichsdeputation  (1803),  app.  iL 

Demosthenes,  a  Aristocrat,  on  restoring  exiles,  cited,  g  79,  note. 

Denmark,  concessions  to  Sweden,  app.  ii.,  1660 ;  its  gains  from  Sweden,  ibid.,  1721 ' 
gives  up  Norway,  ibid.,  1814,  g  38  ;  the  sound  dues  of|  g  57  ;  a  party  to  the  first 
armed  neutrality,  g  174 ;  to  the  second,  g  191 ;  dispute  with  the  United  States 
on  belligerent  convoy,  g  193  ;  difficulties  in  Holstein  and  ScMeswig,  iq)p.  IL,  1861. 

Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  on  secret  warfare,  cited,  g  127,  note. 

Discovery,  claim  from,  examined,  g  63. 

Dispensing  power  of  the  Pope.    See  Pope. 

Divisions  of  international  kw ;  Yattel's  faulty,  g  26 ;  Wheaton^s,  ibid. ;  oUierdMs- 
ions,  g  27. 

Divorce,  regulated  by  law  of  the  place,  g  74 ;  why  ?  ibid. 

Domicil,  what,  g  67  ;  can  be  changed,  ibid. ;  rules  for  determining  the,  ibid. ;  can 
there  be  more  than  one,  ibid. ;  law  of  domicil  controls  as  to  personal  capacity, 
g  70 ;  important  exceptions  to  this  principle,  ibid. ;  concurrence  of  court  of  domi- 
cil in  cases  of  contracts,  g  72 ;  as  affecting  nationality  in  war,  g  168. 

Ducange,  g  96. 

Dumont,  his  collections  of  treaties,  g  106 ;  app.  ii.,  passim. 

Dutch  Republic ;  4ts  independence  acknowledged,  cited,  app.  ii.,  1648 ;  its  most 
important  treaties,  app.  11,  passim ;  loses  Negapatam,  1788  ;  Batavian  republic 
becomes  a  monarchy,  1806  ;  annexed  to  France,  1810 ;  a  kingdom  with  Belgium 
under  house  of  Orange,  1814 ;  loses  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  etc,  1814 ;  separated 
from  Belgium,  g  49 ;  disputes  with  England  on  the  ceremonial  of  the  sea,  g  86>. 

liDiNVTBOH  Review,  No.  16,  g  122. 

Embargo,  civil  and  hostile,  g  114  ;  hostile  hardly  differs  from  war,  ibid. 

Emigration,  right  of,  g  61. 

Eugland  acquires  New  Netherlands,  etc,  at  the  peace  of  Breda,  app.  ii.,  1667 ;  aoqui* 

sitions  by  peace  of  Utrecht  from  France  (1713) ;  acquires  Gibraltar  and  Minorca 

from  Spain  (1718);    adds  greatly  to  her  power  m  America  by  treaty  of  Pari« 

(1763);   her  concessions  at  peace  of  Paris  and  Versailles  (1782,  1783);   gaim 

'Negajatamfrom  Holland  (1788) ;  how  affected  by  peace  of  Amiens,  (1802)  ;  hei 
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pui  in  the  great  coalition  against  Napoljon  (1813) ;  her  gains  by  treaties  of 
1814,  1816;  goarantees integrity  of  Turkey,  (1840, 1856);  claims  ovei  the  narrow 
seas  aroond  England,  §  56  ;  doctrine  of  inalienability  of  allegiance,  §§  66,  202 
daims  of  respect  to  her  flag,  §  86 ;  disputes  with  Holland  on  that  account,  ibid. 
law  of^  to  protect  ambassadon^  92  e ;  reprisals  by,  in  the  middle  ages,  §  114 ;  civil 
wars  of  Cent  XVLL,  usa^  in,  §  128 ;  usages  of  war  in  modem  times,  §  129 
decisions  of  courts  o^  as  to  ransom  contracts,  §  142  ;  doctrine  as  to  neutial  ti-ucle' 
^^V)  §§  ^^S>  I'^^i   fts  to  occasional  contraband,  §  181 ;   and  as  to  preemptioiv 
g  182 ;  as  to  trade  opened  in  war,  or  rule  of  1756,  §  185  ;  as  to  notice  of  block- 
ade, §  187 ;  as  to  blockade  of  extensive  coasts,  §  189 ;  orders  in  council,  ibid. ; 
doctrine  as  to  convoy,  g  191 ;  as  to  search  and  <Dscussions  with  United  States 
g§  196-200. 

■quality  of  sovereign  state  is  equality  of  rights,  g  51 ;  not  inconsistent  with  diffeh 
enoes  of  court  rank,  ibid. ;  disputes,  especially  between  France  and  Spain  in  r& 
gard  to  rank,  ibid. ;  present  rules  of  rank,  ibid. ;  distinctions  fading  out,  ibid. ; 
jOomp.  g  86. 

Etiquette.    See  Equality,  Ceremonial,  Comity. 

Exequatur,  g  96. 

Bxterritoriality,  what,  g  64 ;  its  limits  and  application  to  foreign  sovereigns,  ibid. ; 
ships  of  war  and  armies,  ibid,  (see  below) ;  to  vessels  driven  into  foreign  harbors 
ibid. ;  to  residents  from  Christian  states  in  oriental  countries,  g  65  ;  to  ambassa- 
dors, g  92  a,  et  seq. ;  its  broader  and  narrower  import,  ibid. ;  implies  immunity 
from  foreign  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  ibid. ;  immunity  of  hotel  and  goods, 
g  92  6 ;  (but  hotel  of  ambassador  no  asylum  for  criminals,  ibid.) ;  a  certain  free- 
dom from  imposts,  etc.,  ibid. ;  liberty  of  worship,  g  92  c ;  imn^unity  of  family 
and  train,  g  92  c^ ;  but  no  supreme  power  over  his  suite,  ibid.,  e. 

Extradition,  g  79  ;  not  of  strict  obligation,  ibid. ;  political  exiles  not  delivered  up 
by  free  countries,  ibid. ;  arrangements  of  extradition  of  United  States  with  Eng- 
land and  France,  ibid. 

FciTDALiBic,  its  influence  on  international  usage,  g  8. 

Fisheries  on  the  high  seas  free,  g  55 ;  questions  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  as  to,  ibid. 

Flassan,  Histoire  de  k  diplomatic  Fran^aise,  gg  89, 100, 105,  app.  L ;  Histoire  du 
Congres  de  Yienne,  app.  L 

Foelix  (Droit  hitemaUonal),  gg  66,  70-78,  passim ;  g  96. 

Foreign  judgments.    See  Judgments. 

Foreigneis.    See  Aliens. 

Forms  of  poUteness  on  the  sea,  g  86. 

Forum  contractus,  rules  concerning,  g  72. 

Foster,  Sir  Michael,  on  rights  of  ambassadors,  g  92  «. 

Prance,  acquisitions  by  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648) ;  right  of  suooeeaion  fai  Spain, 
renounced  by  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1718) ;  abandons  the  pretender  (1697, 1718) 
acquires  Corsica  (1768) ;  concession  of  England  to,  in  1788 ;  treaties  of  consular 
and  imperial  France,  (1795-1815) ;  Droit  d*aubaine  in,  g  68 ;  treatment  of  foreign 
oommerdal  vessels  by,  g  64 ;  naturalization  in,  g  66  ;  refuses  to  accede  to  Eng 
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•  Itih  Bea  ceremonial,  §  86 ;  reprisals,  French  nsage  and  law  of,  g  1 44,  end ;  usages  ol 
war  in  the  invasions  of  Italy,  in  Cent  XV.,  §  129 ;  practice  as  to  neatral  trad«. 
f§  173,  174 ;  as  to  notice  of  blockade,  §  187;  stretched  the  rules  of  Uockadt 
under  Napoleon,  §  189  ;  ancient  ordinances  on  contraband,  g  188 ;  troa^  d,  «■• 
ceming  search,  §  197  ;  withdrew  its  consent  to  search,  ibid. 

Francis  I.,  of  France,  §  100 ;  app.  ii.  (1626). 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  g§  122,  183. 

^"ull  powei  of  ambassadors,  §  107. 

Gaius  (instit),  his  definition  of /t«  ffmUum,  %  9. 

Garden  (comte  de),  Histoire  de  tnutfis,  app.  L,  app.  il,  pasBim. 

Gentilis.    See  Albericus. 

German  empire,  provisions  of  peace  of  Westphalia  respecting,  app.  u.  (1648)^ 

Ghent    See  Treaty. 

Great  Britain.    See  England. 

Greece,  ancient  international  law  of,  g  8 ;  not  true  that  it  had  none,  ibid. ;  bdanei 
of  power  known  to,  g  44 ;  treatment  of  foreigners  in,  g  68 ;  Athenians  kin  Spartai 
ambassadors  to  Persia,  g  93 ;  reprisals  in  Greece,  g  114 ;  deolaration  of  war 
g  115 ;  usages  in  war,  gg  127,  128. 

Greece,  modem,  interference  on  behalf  of,  g  50. 

Grotius,  gg  11,  12,  20,  81,  65,  66,  59,  89,  92  a,  114,  127,  148,  145,  149,  156,  17^ 

181,  1^8.     App.  i. 
Guaranty  and  treaties  of  guaranty,  g  105  ;  kmd  of,  mstances,  when  introduced,  ilnd. 

what  they  imply,  ibid. 
Guardianship,  questions  growing  out  of,  by  what  law  decided,  g  74  6 ;  differanoe  of 

practice,  ibid. 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  g  51. 
Gyllenborg,  case  of,  g  92  «. 

Half.,  Sir  Matthew,  on  right  of  ambassadors,  g  92  «. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  g  118. 

Hanseatic  league,  sea  laws  of,  app.  ii. 

Hartenstein,  his  explanation  of  jus  naturale,  as  used  by  Grotius,  g  11,  note. 

Hase  (E.  F.)  on  postliminy,  g  148. 

Hautefeuille  on  piracy,  g  137,  note;  on  conti-aband,  g  181 ;  on  despatches  ouried 

by  neutrals,  g  184. 
Heifter,  lug.  W.,  gg  6,  51,52,  59,  70,  92  rf,  «6,  127,  180  note,  146,  U%   16»> 

161,  131 ;  app.  i.,  app.  ii.  (1800). 
Holland.    See  Dutch  Republic.  ^ 

Hostages  to  confirm  treaties  in  use  as  late  as  1748,  g  106 ;  what  the  hostage  may 

do,  and  how  he  may  be  treated,  ibid. ;  given  to  confirm  ransom  contracts,  g  142, 

hostage  may  sue  in  his  own  courts,  if  the  ransom  contract  is  brok^  ibid. ;  casi 

of  the  recapture  of  the,  ibid. 
HUbner,  Martin,  g  176 ;  app.  L  • 

Hulsemann,  Mr.,  gg  81,  88. 
nuixi,  John  C,  law  of  freedom  and  bondage,  gg  2,  9. 
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^^OBSy  J<Aiii,  safe  oondaot  given  to  broken,  §  &  * 

Imdkpkndsncb  of  a  state,  what,  §  87. 

biteroourse,  is  there  a  right  of,  §§  25,  69  ;  what  a  state  may  not  do  as  it  respeeti 
interooone,  §  69 ;  what  it  may  do,  §  60;  Christian  states  now  fckc'iig  others  into 
intercourse,  ibid. ;  comp.  §  21  6. 
Interference  in  affiurs  of  other  states,  unlawful,  g  42 ;  ezoeptioiiS,  ibid. ;  for  th^ 
balance  of  power,  §  43 ;  to  prevent  revolutions  not  a  valid  ground  of  interferenoei 
§§  46,  46  ;  the  Monroe  doctrine  of,  §  47 ;  in  the  Belgic  revolution,  §  49 ;  inter- 
ference on  account  of  religion  and  humanity,  §  60. 
I  ttematlonal  law  has  the  same  foundation  aa  s^ate  law,  §§  1,  2  ;  its  meaning  in  an 
abstract  sense,  §  8 ;  in  a  more  limited  sense,  §  4 ;  actual  international  law,  what? 
g  6  ;  originated  in  Christian  states,  why  f  §  7  ;  is  extending  beyond  Christendom, 
§  6  ;  not  obuerved  toward  savages,  ibid. ;  rules  of  intercourse  between  two  or  a 
few  states,  no  part  of   it,  ibid. ;  genesis    and  voluntariness  of,  g  6 ;  of  latoi 
growth  than  state  law,  ibid. ;  in  Greece,  Rome,  and  mediseval  Europe,  quite  im- 
perfect, §  8  ;  took  a  religious  form  among  the  andents,  ibid. ;  positive  method  in, 
its  deficiencies,  g  13 ;  not  resolvable  into  contract,  g  14 ;  its  jural,  §  16 ;  and  moral 
grounds,  g  16 ;  rights  of  nations,  gg  17-21 ;  duties  and,  claims,  gg  22-26 ;  divisions 
of  international  law,  gg  26,  27 ;  custom  and  free  consent,  sources  of,  g  28 ;  adopt- 
ed by  municipal  law,  g  29  ;  aids  for  knowing  what  it  is,  g  80 ;  progress  of,  gg  81, 
82 ;  unc^ainty  and  want  of  authority  of,  gg  33,  208 ;  history  of,  its  importance, 
^  84 ;  method  in  this  work,  g  36 ;  international  law  regards  all  governments  as 
legitimate,  g  88 ;  knows  only  governments  defiieto^  g  40 ;  examples  of  recognitions 
of  new  states,  ibid. ;  forbids  assistance  to  revolted  provinces,  g  41 ;  allows  assist- 
ance to  a  state  against  rebellions,  ibid. ;  how  far  interference  is  allowed  by  inter* 
national  law,  g§  42-60.    (See  Interference,  Balance  of  Power,  Monroe  Doctrine, 
Belgium,  Religion,  Congress.)    Property  what,  in  international  law,  and  how  ac- 
quired, gg  52,  68 ;   territory,  what,  g  64 ;   international  law  as  to  coasts,  seas,  * 
gulfs,  bays,  and  rivers,  gg  66-68 ;  as  to  intercourse,  g  69,  et  seq. ;  international 
copy  and  patent   right,  g  80 ;  international   courtesy,  gg  82-86 ;  international 
law  as  to  ambassadors,  gg  87-94 ;  gives  no  full  protection  to  them  against  third 
powers,  g  93 ;  their  rank,  g  94 ;  as  to  consuls,  g  96 ;  interaational  right  of  con- 
tract or  treaties,  gg  97-109 ;  international  right  of  self-protection  and  redress,  or 
laws  and  usages  of  war,  gg  110-185 ;  international  rules  of  capture  and  occupa- 
tion, gg  139-146  ;  rules  as  to  treaties  of  peace,  gg  146-l{i4 ;  as  to  neutrality  and 
neutral  righte,  gg  166-166 ;  as  to  llabUities  of  neutral  trade,  g§  167-201 ;  defects 
r£  g  208 ;  uncertainty  of,  ibid. ;  narrow  limits  of,  g  204 ;  treatment  of  nations  with- 
out its  pale,  ibid. ;  no  umpire  in  disputes  of  nations,  g  205  ;  international  peace 
projects,  §  206 ;  sanctions  of  international  law,  g  207 ;  progress  o^  .g  208 ;  pros* 
pects  of,  §  209 ;  importance  of  study  of,  §  210 ;  especially  In  the  United  States,  ibid. 
International  law,  private.    See  Private. 
Interpretation  of  treaties,  rules  of^  §  109  ;  case  of  repugnant  daoaes  and  conflicting 

treaties,  ibidl,  end. 
Inviolability  of  ambassadors,  g  92  a.  1. ;  except  in  extreme  cases,  ibid. ;  this  nghl 
formerly  qualified  bv  English  jurists,  g  92  «. 
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^APAB  gniutB  exterritoriality  to  foreigners,  §  66,  end. 

Jews,  their  usages  ki  war,  §  128. 

John,  King  of  France,  case  of,  g  100. 

Judgments,  foreign,  how  far  of  force  elsewhere,  §  77. 

Jus  gentium,  §  9  ;  inter  gentes,  ibid. ;  nature  or  nstarale,  §  10 ;  definilioii  ti,  bj 
Ulpian«  ibid. ;  by  Grotius,  §  11 ;  yoluntarium,  as  defined  by  Grotioa,  §  12;  tno» 
hus  or  pas^agii  innoxii,  ^  69 ;  detractua,  §  61 ;  aibinagii,  §  6S ;  legfttorum  of 
legadonum,  §  87 ;  quarterionun,  §  92  6;  fetiale,  §  116 ;  poetUminii,  §  14S. 

ILiLTENBonN,  Carl  von,  §  168 ;  app.  I 

Kent,  Chancellor,  §  29 ;  his  opinion  as  to  the  width  of  the  sea  line  of  the  United 

States,  g  66,  cited ;  §§  92  «,  96,  99,  114,  122,  140,  166,  176,  177,  194. 
Kl&ber,  Europ&ischee  Volkerrecht  (ed.  of  1861),  §§  2,  91,  92  a,  94,  102, 127,176^ 

181. 
Koszta,  Martin,  pomts  of  his  case  considered,  §81. 

Lamouaob  in  which  treaties  are  written,  g  160,  end. 

Laurent^  app.  L 

Law,  international,  see  International  Law ;  political  and  public,  §  2 ;  sea  laws,  app.  L 
of  war.    See  War. 

Lawrence,  St,  free  to  the  United  States  by  the  redprodty  treaty,  g  68. 

League  at  Schmalkaldcn,  app.  ii.  (1630). 

Legal  acts,  form  of:  rule  that  locus  regit  actum,  §  76. 

Legates  a  and  de  latere,  etc.,  94 ;  esp.  note. 

Legitimacy :  all  forms  of  states  legitimate  in  international  law,  g  40. 

Leslie,  Bishop  of  Koss,  his  case,  gg  91,  92  e. 

Lex  domicilii,  its  effect,  §  70 ;  loci,  or  lod  rei  sit®,  or  rei  sits,  controls,  according 
to  Savigny,  in  all  cases  of  property,  g  71 ;  according  to  Anglican  and  French  law, 
ControU  only  as  to  movable  property,  ibid. ;  reason  for  Savigny*s  opinion,  ibid. ; 
lex  domicilii  ought  generally  to  decide  as  to  inheritance  and  right  of  succession, 
g  73  ;  counter  opinions,  ibid. ;  its  bearing  on  questions  growing  out  of  marriage 
rights,  g  74. 

Liability  to  capture  of  goods  and  vessels  at  sea,  g  169  6,  et  seq. 

Licenses  to  trade,  g  147  ;  English  decisions  concetning,  ibid. 

Ueber,  Dr.,  g  17,  note;  g  124,  note. 

Lieger  ambassadors,  the  term  explained,  g  89,  note. 

^vy,  §g  128,  148,  note. 

^ubeck,  its  treatment  of  a  vessel  fleeing  into  its  waters,  §168. 

Luochcsi-Palli,  on  blockade,  g  186. 

Mablt,  Abb6  de,  cited,  notes  to  gg  21,  106  106. 

liahon.  Lord,  cited,  p.  49. 

If  almesbury,  Earl  of,  on  search,  §  200. 

lianning,  W.  Oke,  his  commentaries,  app.  ii. ;  gg  118, 141, 161. 178,  and  fiiqnent^ 

in  the  following  sections. 
Ilarean,  the  emperor,  law  of,  j^  178. 
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Mftfoj,  W.  U,  on  KosvU'b  ease,  g  81 ;  on  the  dedandon  of  Paris  in  1866,  g  122 

on  neatral  rights,  §  176. 
Maritime  laws  of  mediseval  Europe,  app.  ii 
Marquardsen,  Prof,  in  Eriangen,  on  the  Trent  case,  §  184 ;  app.  L 
Marque,  letter?  of,  §  121. 
Marriage :  seat  of  marriage  relations  the  husband's  domidl,  §  14 ;  hindrances  to 

ibid. '  formalities  of,  ibid. 
Martens  (Charles  de),  his  receuil,  app.  L ;  his  Preds  du  droit  des  gens,  app.  L 

his  remarks  on  emigration,  §  61 ;  on  exterritoriality,  §  92  a,  dted ;  §§  128,  150 

17<^,  181,  188 ;  his  essay  on  armateurs,  §  181. 
Mendoza,  Spanish  ambassador,  case  of,  92  «. 
Middle  ages,  international  law  m,  §  8 ;  treatment  of  fordgners  hi,  §  68 ;  nsa^  of 

war  in,  §§  128,  129. 
Milan  decree,  §  189. 

Mississippi,  negotiations  concerning  the  freedom  of  narigating,  g  68. 
Mohammedan  nations,  long  shut  out  of  Christian  international  law,  §  1 ;  alliancef 

with,  disapproved  of  for  a  long  time,  §  8. 
Mohl,  R.  von,  §§  20  6,  78,  note,  app.  i.,  passim. 
Monroe  doctrine,  what,  §  47 ;  voted  against  by  Congress,  ibid. ;  Mr.  Adams'  explA" 

nation  of,  ibid. ;  revived  by  Mr.  Polk,  ibid. ;  opposed  in  its  new  shape  by  Mr. 

Calhoun,  ibid. ;  is  no  part  of  the  American  system,  ibid. 
Moral  relations  of  states.    See  Duties. 
Moser,  J.  J.,  app.  I 

Kapikb,  Su*  W.,  history  of  Peninsular  war,  §§  124,  129,  182. 

Napoleon  I.,  g§  118,  129,  181. 

Naturalization,  what,  §  66  ;  conflicts  of  laws  growing  out  of,  ibid. ;  inchoate,  its 
effect,  ibid.    See  Eoszta. 

^iavigation,  freedom  of^  g  66  ;  mare  libemm  of  Grotius,  and  m.  dausum  of  Selden, 
ibid. ;  Portuguese  and  Russian  daim,  ibid. ;  Danish  straits  now  free  for  navigation, 
§  67  ;  Black  Sea,  ibid. ;  river  navigation,  g  68 ;  act  of  Congress  of  Vienna  on 
river  navigation,  ibid. ;  the  Scheldt,  free,  ibid. ;  Danube,  ibid. ;  Mississippi,  ibid. ; 
St  Lawrence,  ibid. ;  La  Plata,  ibid. 

Kegro  slavery.    See  Slavery. 

Neutrality  and  neutrals,  gg  166-166  ;  doctrine  of  neutrality  chiefly  modem,  g  166 ; 
importance  of  questions  touching,  ibid. ;  neutrals,  who?  ibid. ;  gradations  of  nea 
trality,  ibid. ;  qualified  neutrality  differs  from  alliance,  ibid. ;  permanent,  ibid, 
armed,  ibid,  (see,  also,  Armed  Neutrality) ;  obligations  of  neutrals,  g  166  ;  must  b« 
impartial,  ibid. ;  but  cannot  be,  if  they  hdp  both  parties,  g  167  ;  duty  of,  to  be 
humane  to  both  parties,  g  158 ;  especially  to  give  refuge  to  fugitives,  ibid. ;  ought 
to  disarm  fugitive  troops,  ibid. ;  treatment  of  vessels  fleeing  into  neutral  harbors, 
ibid. ;  case  of  the  Schleawig  vessel  in  the  tenitory  of  Liibeck,  ibid. ;  may  admit 
vessels  of  war  of  the  belligerents  for  peaceful  purposes,  §  159;  may  open  thdi 
ports  to  prizes,  ibid. ;  but  are  not  bound  so  to  do,  ibid. ;  may  not  lend  money  oi 
fcmish  troops  to  dther  belligerent,  nor  allow  hostile  acts  in  thdr  teriitoriea, 
g  ]  60 ;  transit  of  troops  may  be  rclhsed,  ibid. ;  praeuoe  of  furnishing  by  neutral^ 
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fcimerly  allowed,  §  161 ;  eipecially  pracdfled  by  Switieritnd,  ibid. ;  cui  tlie 
be  done  now  ?  ibid. ;  acdons  allowable  for  the  dtizen  or  subject  of  the 
BtatOi  g  162 ;  loans  to  a  belligerent  unlawful,  ibid. ;  right  of  neutral  tetritofy  to  bi 
nntoncbed  by  the  operations  of  war,  §  168 ;  right  and  duty  of  neutrals  when  thai 
territory  is  so  TioUted,  ibid. ;  respect  due  to  neutrals,  to  their  flag,  snljeeta,  etc, 
by  belligerents,  g  164 ;  municipal  law  enforcing  neutrality,  espedally  in  the  United 
States,  g  165 ;  case  of  the  British  ambassador  in  1866,  g  166 ;  relation  of  neutral 
to  the  parties  in  a  dvil  war,  g  166  b,  ^ 

Ventral  trade,  or  neutral  ships  and  goods  on  the  sea,  §g  167-202 ;  importanee  of 
questions  touching,  g  167 ;  who  are  neutral  persons  in  war?  g  168 ;  what  nentnl 
property,  ibid. ;  liability  to  capture,  its  general  principles,  g  169  a ;  two  mlea  of 
liability,  from  nationality  of  goods,  and  of  vessels,  g  169  6 ;  tivatment  of  nentnl 
Teesels  conveying  hostile  goods,  g  170 ;  neutral  receives  fragfat  from  captor  £or^ 
ibid. ;  pays  frdght  to  captor  of  hostile  vessel,  if  his  goods  are  delivered,  ibid. ; 
fx>a8t  fisheries  more  or  less  exempt  from  capture,  ibid. ;  justice  of  rules  m  to 
nentr&l  trade,  g  171 ;  earlier  practice  in  regard  to,  g  172 ;  consolato  dd  mare, 
rules  of^  g  178 ;  practice  as  to  capture  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  shifting; 
g  174 ;  first  armed  neutrality.  Ibid. ;  practice  of  England  and  France  in  the  lale 
BuBsian  war,  g  175,  note;  rules  of  peace  of  Paris,  in  1856,  g  175 ;  attitude  of 
United  States  respecting,  ibid. ;  opinions  respecting  capture,  g  176 ;  neutral  goods 
on  an  armed  enemy^s  vessel,  g  177.    See,  also,  Contraband,  Blockade,  Seardi. 

North  American  Review  on  Monroe  dootrine,  g  47 ;  on  sound  dues  of  I>enflHik| 
g57. 

Norway,  gg  88,  104,  app.  il,  1814. 

Nymwegen,  or  Nimeguen,  peace  of  (1678^  g  92  d^  app.  iL 

Obligation  or  contract,  questions  concerning,  by  what  courts  and  what  law,  d» 

dded,  g  72. 
Obligation  of  states,  survive  changes  of  government,  g  88. 
Occupation  of  territory  by  a  conqueror,  effect  o^  g  145 ;  subsequent  leconqoes^ 

effect  of^  ibid. 
Oleron,  jugements  de,  app.  L 
Ompteda,  Von,  app.  L 
Orders  in  council,  British,  g  189. 

Ortolan,  Theod.  (diplomatic  de  la  mer),  gg  54,  85,  86, 159, 176, 181, 186,  apfv  L 
OsenbrQggen  (de  jure  belli  et  pads  Bomanorum),  gg  8, 115,  app.  L 

Palatini  library,  g  181. 

Pardessus,  collection  des  lois  maritimes,  gg  95, 128,  note ;  g  178,  note. 
Paris,  treaty  of;  in  1856,  app.  il,  g  58 ;  declaration  attached  to,  gg  122,  175,  181. 
Partition  of  PoUmd.    See  Poland, 
^aschal  U.,  Pope,  case  of;  g  100. 
passports.    See  Safe  Conducts. 
Paulus  (in  the  Digest),  gg  137,  148. 

Peace  of  Creapy,  app.  il,  1644 ;   Augsburg,  ibid.,  1555 ;  Westphalia,  ibid,  1646; 
L^beck,  1629  (see  Peace  of  Westphalia) ;  Prague,  1685  (see  the  same) ;  peiM 
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•f  the  PyroieeB,  app.  iL,  1669 ;  Nymw^eu,  ibid.,  1678-1679 ,  Ryswick,  ibid^ 
1697;  Carlowitz,  ibid.,  1699 ;  Utrecht,  ibid.,  1713;  RastadtpBaden,  ibid..  ^714; 
Paasarowitz,  ibid.,  1718  ;  Nyatadt,  ibid.,  1721 ;  Breslau-Berlin,  ibid.,  1742  ;  pre- 
limiDary  and  defin.  peaoe  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  ibid.,  1748 ;  peace  of  Paris,  ibid., 
1768;  Hubertbburg,  ibid.,  1763;  Eutecliuck-Kaiiiardfich^,  ibid.,  1774;  Teschen, 
ibid.,  1779  ;  Paris,  ibid.,  1782-1788 ;  Yersailles,  ibid.,  1783 ;  Jassy,  ibid.,  1792 : 
Basel,  between  Prussia  and  France,  ibid.,  1796 ;  Basel,  between  Spain  and  France, 
il»ti.,  1796 ;  Paris,  between  Sardinia  and  France,  ibid.,  1796 ;  Tolentino,  ibid., 
1797  ;  Leoben>Campo  Formic,  ibid.,  1797 ;  Amiens,  ibid.,  1802 ;  Presburg,  ibid., 
1806 ;  Tilsit,  ibid.,  1807 ;  of  Sweden  with  Russia,  ibid.,  1809 ;  of  Schronbrunn 
or  Vienna,  ibid.,  1809 ;  Bucharest,  ibid.,  1812 ;  Paris,  first  peace  of,  ibid.,  1814 ; 
yienna  (see  Congress  and  Treaties) ;  Paris,  second  peace  of,  ibid.,  1816;  peace  of 
Paris  after  Crimean  war,  ibid.,  1866,  §§  68,  122,  176  ;  Villa  Franca  Zurich,  ibid., 
1869.    See,  also.  Treaty,  Congress. 

Peace,  how  different  from  a  truce,  §  160 ;  not  always  perpetual,  ibid. ;  preliminary 
and  definitive,  ibid. ;  separate  and  secret  articles  of^  ibid. ;  principals  and  acces- 
sories to,  ibid. ;  language  generally  used  in  treaties  of,  ibid. ;  restrictions  on  the 
power  to  make  a,  §  161 ;  allies  ought  not  to  separate  their  interest  at  peace,  ibid. ; 
effect  otf  %  162 ;  on  private  rights,  ibid. ;  on  the  cause  of  undertaking  war,  §  163 ; 
rule  of  vU  pomdetis^  ibid. ;  conditions  in  which  forts,  etc.,  must  be  ceded,  ibid. ; 
inhaltttants  of  ceded  districts  not  to  be  indemnified,  ibid. ;  must  such  persons  bo 
forced  by  the  ceding  party  to  submit  to  the  new  government,  ibid. ;  when  does 
peaoe  begin,  §  164 ;  its  effect  on  captures  made  after,  or  without  knowledge  of  it^ 
ibid. 

PhiUimore,  §§  24,  87,  66, 118  note,  187, 162,  178  note,  184. 

Piedmont    See  Sardinia. 

Plnheizo-Ferrdra,  §  114. 

Pirates  and  piracy,  definition,  §  187 ;  nations  may  enlarge  the  definition,  bat  not 
apply  it  then  to  international  law,  ibid. ;  jurisdiction  over,  ibid. ;  Barbary  powers 
not  pirates,  ibid.,  and  g  86  ;  pirates  form  no  state,  §  36  ;  slare-trading  not  piracy 
by  international  law,  §  188 ;  but  is  by  law  and  treaty  of  several  states,  ibid. ; 
efforts  to  make  it  so  by  international  law,  §  198 ;  yessel  suspected  of,  may  be  ap- 
proached and  its  character  ascertained,  §  196. 

Plata,  La,  free  for  navigation,  g  68. 

Pledges  to  confirm  treaties,  g  106. 

Poland,  first  partition  of;  app.  iL  (1772) ;  lecoiid  and  third,  app.  iL  (1798-1796> 

Political  refugees,  g  79,  end. 

Polk,  President,  g  47. 

Pope,  the,  his  relation  to  inteniational  law  in  medisoval  Europe,  g  8 ;  his  dispena 
ing  powei;  ibid. ;  grants  of  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  g  68 ;  cessions  at  treaty  of  To- 
lentino, app.  iL,  1797 ;  Papal  states  annexed  to  France,  app.  il  1809 ;  rank  in 
European  ceremonial,  g  61 ;  ambassadors,  gg  91,  94,  note. 

Portalis,  Count,  on  the  usages  of  war,  g  180,  note. 

Portugal,  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  allowing  search  of  suspected  slavers,  g  197 
independence  of,  app.  U.,  1668. 

Postliminy,  not  applied  to  recaptures  firom  pirates^  g  187 ;  what,  bj  Roman  law 
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g  148 ;  wbereia  modern  differs  from  Roman,  ibid. ;  must  be  exiendad  to 
if  not  to  subjects,  ibid. ;  rule  o^  extended  to  reconquest,  §  14G. 

Preemption,  a  compromise  between  belligerents  and  neutrals,  §  182 ;  TSTigJish 
tioe  of,  ibid. ;  treaty  of  United  States  with  Great  Britain  oonceming,  ibid. 

Prescription,  follows  the  lex  loci,  §  71. 

Prisoners,  present  treatment  of,  §  128,  end;  case  of  escaping  into  neutral  territoir7 
%  143.     See,  also,  Rome,  War. 

Privateers,  g  121,  et  seq. ;   right  to  use  them,  clear,  ibid. ;   advantages  of^  ibid. 
evils  of,  g  122  ;  testimony  to  these  evils,  ibid. ;  endeavors  to  put  an  end  to  privm 
teering,  ibid. ;  restrictions  on,  g  123 ;  not  pirates,  if  exceeding  their  oommianoi^ 
g  187  ;  but  pirates,  if  taking  a  conmiission  from  two  hostile  powers,  ibid. 

Prizes  at  sea,  when  the  property  of  captors,  g  140 ;  title  given  by  a  court,  ibid. 

Prize  courts  of  several  countries,  g  141. 

Principalities,  Danubian.    See  Russia,  Turkey. 

Private  international  law,  writers  on,  app.  L,  what  it  is,  g  69 ;  its  growth,  ibid. ;  leadaag 
features  of^  as  to  personal  capacity,  g  70 ;  property,  g  71 ;  obUgation  or  contnot^ 
g  72 ;  succession,  g  73 ;  family  rights,  g  74 ;  forms  of  legal  acts,  g  75 ;  use  of 
foreign  courts,  g  76  ;  proofs,  etc,  ibid. ;  foreign  judgments,  g  77. 

Property  of  states,  what,  g  52 ;  how  acquired,  g  53 ;  in  enemy's  country.  (See 
War.)    Of  neutrals.    (See  Neutrals,  Capture.)    Public,  how  treated  in  war,  g  18L 

Property,  private,  questions  concerning,  by  what  law  decided,  g  71 ;  rights  ol^  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  g  74. 

Proxenus,  in  Greece,  g  96. 

Prussia,  a  kingdom  (1713) ;  acquisitions  by  treaties  of  Berlin  and  Dresden  (1742) ; 
acquisitions  in  Poland  (1772,  1793);  losses  in  wars  with  France  (1795,  1807); 
gains  by  treaties  of  1814,  1816 ;  naturalization  in,  g  66 ;  treaty  with  United 
States,  gg  122,  183  ;  claims  of;  as  to  neutral  trade,  g  176. 

Puffendorf,  Samuel,  gg  12,  31,  149,  app.  i. 

Quintuple  treaty,  g  197. 

Rachsl,  Samuel,  app.  L 

Rank  of  states.    See  Equality,  Ambassadors. 

Ransom,  in  war,  g  128 ;  of  captured  vessels,  g  142 ;  its  conditions,  ibid. ;  not  fkvored 

by  English  law,  ibid.    (See  Hostage.)    Rights  of  ransomer  fcy  Roman  law,  g  14& 
Rayneval,  g  54,  app.  i. 
Recapture.    See  Postliminy. 
Recognition  of  a  new  state,  when  lawful,  g  40,  end. 
Reconquest,  g  145. 

Reddie,  J.,  gg  9,  171.  ^ 

Reichsdeputation,  report  of,  app.  il,  1803, 
Religioa,  interference  on  account  of,  g  60. 
Remonstrances  of  states  against  the  conduct  of  others,  g  88. 
Reprisals,  g  114  ;   when  used,  ibid. ;   how  far  just,  ibid. ;  not  known  to  Romant, 

ibid. ;  practised  by  Greeks,  ibid. ;  and  in  mediaeval  Europe,  ibid. ;  general  aati 

special,  ibid. ;  modem,  ibid.,  end. 
Reputation,  right  of;  g  1 8 ;  questions  concerning,  §  88. 
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leqoisitioiis  or  contributions  ir.  war,  §§  129, 180. 

Eeetitution,  edict  of.    See  Peace  of  Westphalia,  app  iL,  1648. 

Betaliation  in  war,  its  limits,  g  126. 

Retorsion,  §  114. 

Revolutions,  interference  to  prerent,  §  46 ;  history  of  such  interferenoe,  §  46. 

Rewards  given  to  captors  by  English  law,  §  144.    See,  also,  Salvage. 

Rheinbund,  or  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  app.  ii.,  1806. 

Rhino,  the,  free  navigation  of,  §  58 ;  its  mouths,  ibid. 

Bights  and  obligations  of  states,  g  17  ;  of  reputation,  §  18 ;  of  redress,  g  19 ;  ol 
punishment,  is  there  any,  g  20 ;  of  conquest,  g  21 ;  of  intercourse,  is  there  any 
g§  25,  59 ;  of  asylum,  g  61 ;  of  innocent  passage,  ibid. ;  of  emigration,  ibid. 

Sin9on  and  Fregoze,  French  ambassadors,  their  case,  g  98. 

Rivers,  freedom  of  navigation  of,  g  68 ;  rule  of  Vienna,  congress  coocemlng.  ibid, 
history  of,  ibid.    See  Danube,  Rhine,  eta  * 

Rogatory  commissions,  g  76. 

Rome,  imdent,  international  law  of,  g  8 ;  treatment  of  foreigners  in,  g  68 ;  practised 
no  ieprisals,  g  114 ;  fetial  jus  of,  g^l6 ;  cruel  mode  of  warfare,  g  128 ;  <oward 
non-combatants,  g  329 ;  in  sieges  and  sacks,  g  182 ;  its  jus  postliminii,  g  148  c  its 
truce  with  the  Yqjentes,  g  149,  note. 

Ruleof  1766,  g  186. 

Russia:  its  gains  by  peace  of  Nystadt  (1721);  by  partitions  of  Poland  (1772, 1798); 
guarantees  the  peace  of  Teschen,  g  105  ;  relations  to  Turkey  and  the  Danubvin 
principaUties.  See  app.  ii.,  under  1774, 1792, 1807, 1810, 1812, 1826, 1829, 1888, 
1840,  1866;  party  to  the  armed  neutralities,  gg  174,  191 ;  its  part  m  the  holy 
alliance,  and  subsequent  policy,  g  46 ;  in  the  aiftdrs  of  Greece,  app.  ii.,  1827 
1882 ;  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  app.  iL,  1856  ;  its  law  of  naturalization,  g  66. 

Rymer's  foedera,  app.  L 

Sa,  case  o^  g  92  «. 

Safe  conduct,  or  safeguard,  g  147. 

Salvage,  g  144. 

Sanctions  of  international  law,  g  207. 

Sardinia,  kingdom  of :  oomp.  for  Piedmont,  Savoy,  treaty  of  Cherasoo,  app.  iL  (1 681X 
of  the  Pyrenees  (1659),  of  Vienna  (1689),  of  Rastadt  (1714) ;  island  of  Sidly  ex- 
changed for  Sardmia,  and  tiUe  of  king  of  Sardinia  taken  (1718) ;  gains  from  the 
Milanese  (1735) ;  cessions  to  France  (1796) ;  Piedmont  annexed  to  f^ce  (1802) ; 
restorations  by  Congress  of  Vienna  (1814) ;  treaty  of  Villa  Franca  and  Zurich 
(1859). 

Bavigny,  F.  von,  explanation  of  Ulpion^s  jus  naturale^  g  10 ;  his  system  of  private 
international  law,  g§  67-75,  passim. 

Scheldt,  the  free  navigation  of,  §  68.      * 

Schmalkalden,  recess  at,  app.  ii.,  1630;  league  of,  ibid.,  1581. 

Scott,  Sir  WilUam,  §g  141,  180,  182,  183,  184. 

Sea,  the  high,  free,  g  56 ;  near  the  coast,  its  relation  to  territory,  g  54 ;  freedom  q£, 
invaded  by  Portiq^  Great  Britam,  Russia,  g  55 ,  ceremonial  o^  g  85 ; 
eonoeming,  g  86. 
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Search,  right  of,  a  war-right  applied  to  merdiaDt  ahipa,  §  190 ;  how  to  be  connfaiflled 
ibid. ;  duty  of  submittiDg  to,  ibid. ;  treaties  modifying,  ibid. ;  as  limited  by  oonvoy^ 
§g  191-193.  (See  Convoy.)  To  execute  rerenne  laws  in  peace,  §  194 ;  on  8u» 
picion  of  piracy,  g  196 ;  for  slavers,  §  196 ;  oonoeded  by  several  treaties,  §  197 
history  of  treaties  concerning,  g§  198,  199 ;  meanimg  of  right  of  seardi,  g  200 
claim  of  England  to  ascertain  nationality  of  vessels,  ibid. ;  of  United  States  foi 
compensation  to  vessels  wrongfully  detained,  ibid. ;  new  discussions  in  1868,  ilMd. ; 
nationality  of  vessels  a  good  ground  of  search  m  peace,  §  201 ;  new  oonventioB 
of  United  States  and  Great  Britain  concerning,  §  201,  &ad ;  search  for  £ngliah 
seamen  on  neutral  vessels,  against  international  law,  g  202. 

Bdizure  of  foreign  goods  on  promise  of  compensation,  §  182 ;  on  plea  of  neoessi^, 
ibid. 

Belden,  John,  his  mare  dausum,  g  65. 

Senior,  N.  S.,  in  Edinburgh  Review,  g  8. 

Ships,  how  far  territory,  g  64 ;  merchant,  thdr  relaUons  to  French  law  in  Frendi 
ports^  g  64 ;  neutral.    See  Neutral  Trade. 

Sieges,  license  of  soldiers  in,  g  182 ;  may  be  checked,  ibid.  ^ 

Slavery,  its  local  character,  g  70 ;  shaken  off  by  change  of  domidl,  ibid. ;  will  not 
revive  by  return  to  original  domidl,  ibid. ;  case  of  the  Creole,  ibid. ;  oomp.  g  188. 

Slave  trade,  prohibitions  of,  g  188 ;  made  piracy  by  United  States  first,  ibid. ; 
by  Great  Britain,  ibid. ;  by  treaty  of  Great  Britain  with  Brazil,  ibid. ;  but  not  by 
international  law,  ibid. ;  search  for  slave  traders.  See  Search,  Treaty  of  Wash 
ington. 

Sovereigns,  treatment  of^  on  foreign  soil,  gg  64, 84 ;  marks  of  respects  to  gg  84,  86 

Sovereignty,  what,  g  87  ;  soverdgnty  of  a  state  differs  from  sovereignty  of  a  prinos^ 
g  88,  note ;  involves  independence  and  equality,  ibid. ;  qualified,  in  the  case  of 
oonfederate  and  protected  states,  ibid. 

Spain,  pease  of  Pyrenees,  app.  ii.  (1669) ;  recovers  Franche-Comt4  (1668) ;  cessions  at 
peace  of  Nymwegen  (1678);  at  Ryswick  (1697);  partition  of  its  empire  pp^ 
posed  (1698,  1700);  title  of  Bourbons  to,  acknowledged  (1718);  ooncesnoik) 
made  by,  to  the  quadruple  alliance  (1718) ;  concerned  in  peace  of  Vienna  (1786); 
cessions  at  peace  of  Paris  (1768) ;  party  to  peace  of  Versailles  (1783) ;  renunci- 
ation by  kmg  of  (1808) ;  Catalonia  taken  from  (1812) ;  refuses  to  sign  final  act  of 
'^nenna(18l4);  hiterfeience  m  affairs  of;  gg  46,  47 ;  treaty  of;  with  Great  Batain, 
conceding  search  for  slaveci,  g  197. 

Bponsio,  what,  and  whether  obligatory,  g  98« 

State,  a,  what,  g  86 ;  pirates  no  state,  ibid. ;  Barbery  powers  are  now  a  state^  ibid, 
g  187 ;  essential  functions  o^  g  87 ;  territory  o^  not  alienable  by  the  mkr,  g  6Sk 

Story,  Judge,  on  domicil,  g  67,  app.  L 

Succession  to  property,  what  law  decides  in  oases  of;  g  78.    ' 

Sully  (then  Marquis  de  Rosny),  case  of  his  servant,  g  92  dL 

Surety,  how  different  from  a  guaranty,  g  106. 

Sweden,  its  gains  by  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648) ;  losses  by  that  of  Nystadt  (1721) . 
cessions  to  Russia  (1809) ;  united  with  Norway  (1814). 

fiwitierland,  its  independence  acknowledged  at  Westphalia  (1648);  arraagementi 
of  Congress  of  Vienna  conoermng,  g  166 ;  its  practice  of  furnishing  troops,  g  161 
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ricifua,  8  1S7. 

Taneyruid  on  the  rolee  of  war,  g  180,  note. 

Territory,  what,  how  acquired,  §§  68,  54 ;  are  vessels  territory,  g  64 ;  mootlis  oi 
riyers,  bays,  neighboring  sea,  i^id. 

Testaments,  validity  of^  by  what  law  dedded,  g  H ;  eomp.  Succession. 

Thirty  years'  war,  §  128 ;  treatment  of  non-combatants  ni,  g  129 ;  modi  of  support 
ing  armies  in,  ibid. ;  &te  of  Magdeburg  and  Worzburg  m,  g  182. 
^  Title  to  captures  at  sea,  how  and  when  acquired,  gg  140,  141. 

Trade  dosed  in  pence,  but  open  in  war,  g  186. 

Treaty  or  contract,  right  o^  g  97 ;  with  whom  made,  ibid. ;  by  whom,'f  98 ;  in  t 
dose  confederation,  only  by  the  cent:  al  power,  ibid. ;  made  by  a  limited  sovereign, 
how  far  binding,  g  99 ;  extreme  case  of,  in  a  confederation,  ibid. ;  obtained  by 
fraud  or  force,  not  binding,  g  100 ;  cannot  bind  to  do  wrong,  g  101 ;  kinds  of^ 
g  102 ;  treaties  of  alliance,  g  108  ;  defensive  alliance,  what,  ibid. ;  of  confederal 
tion,  g  104 ;  of  guaranty,  g  105.  (See  Guaranty.)  Confirmations  of  treaties  by 
religious  forms,  hostages,  pledges,  {  106.  (See,  also,  Hostages.)  Treaties  bind- 
ing when  agreed  upon,  g  107 ;  can  ratification  be  withhdd  firom,  aft^  givi>ig  a 
full  power,  ibid. ;  violation  of  treaties,  g  108 ;  interpretation  of,  g  109 ;  language 
generally  used  in,  g  160 ;  treaties  of  peace.    See  Peace. 

Treaties,  particular.  (See,  also.  Peace,  Alliance,  Congress,  Convention.)  Treaty  of 
Ifadrid,  app.  it,  1526,  g  100 ;  Cambray,  app.  il,  1629 ;  Wittenburg  (capituUtion 
of),  ibid.,  1547 ;  Passau,  ibid.,  1552 ;  Cherasco,  ibid.,  1681 ;  treaties  of  Osna. 
brack  and  Munster  (peace  of  Westphalia),  ibid.,  1648 ;  treaty  of  Uhn,  1620  (see 
Peace  of  Westphalia) ;  treaties  of  Oliva,  ibid.,  1660 ;  Breda,  ibid.,  1667 ;  Lisbon, 
ibid.,  1668;  partition  treaty,  first,  ibid.,  1698;  second,  ibid.,  1700;  the  three 
basier  treaties,  ibid,  (under  peace  of  Utrecht) ;  prdhninaiy  treaty  of  Vienna,  ibid., 
1685 ;  Naples,  ibid.,  1769 ;  family  compact,  ibid.,  1761 ;  treaty  de  Corsica,  ibid., 
1768 ;  treaties  partitioning  Poland  (see  Poland) ;  treaty  of  Luneville,  app.  H,  1802 ; 
81  Bdefonso,  ibid.,  under  treaty  of  Luneville ;  of  cession  of  Louisiana,  ibid.,  180.3 ; 
Fontainebleau,  ibid.,  1807 ;  treaties  before  downfall  of  Napoleon,  app.  ii,  before 
1814;  treaties  of  Vienna,  ibid.,  1815  ;  Ghent,  ibid.,  1814,  gg  55,  198  ;  treaties  of 
Paris,  1814, 1815.  (See  Peace.)  Treaty  of  London,  ibid.,  1827 ;  Tourknumtchai, 
ibid.,  1828;  treaty  of  separation  of  Bdgium  and  Holland,  ibid.,  1881,  gg49,  156; 
treaty  or  contention  of  Unkiar-Skdessi,  ibid.,  1888 ;  Washmgton,  ibid.,  1842, 
gg  79, 199,  200,  202 ;  Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  ibid.,  1848 ;  Paris,  after  Crimean  war. 
(See  Peace.)  Treaties  with  China,  ibid.,  1868;  treaty  of  Turin,  ibid.,  1860;  Dr. 
FrankHn's  mth  Prussia,  gg  122, 188. 

Trent,  the  case  of;  g  184. 

Trace,  g  148 ;  general  and  spedal,  ibid. ;  by  whom  made,  ibid. ;  time  of  beginning 
of;  g  149 ;  what  can  be  done  in  a,  ibid. ;  especially  m  the  ease  of  besieged  plaoeii 
ibid, 

Tnrkej,  is  eotdng  into  the  faitemational  system  of  Europe,  S  5  •  ItP  treatief^  wHl) 
Austria,  app.  ii..  1699.  1718;  with  Russia,  ibid.,  i774,  17^2,  Id  12,  1826,  1829. 
1888 ;  its  mtegrity  ddiended  and  guaranteed,  IbU.,  1650 ,  itfc\'eiatioci  lo  c&e  pfQ» 
dpalitee  by  peaoo  o£  1856,  ibid. 
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ULPiAir,  §§  10, 187,  note. 

(Jnion  of  Utrecht  (1579),  app.  3. 

United  States  of  America,  their  indepeodenoe  acknoit lodged,  app.  ii.,  I78S; 
of  Ghent,  ibid.,  1814,  g§  66, 198 ;  of  Washington  ibid.,  1842,  §  199 ;  treaty  witfc 
Mexico,  in  1848,  ibid. ;  fishery,  question  of,  with  Oreat  Britain,  §  55 ;  daimoi^  owm 
adjoining  sea,  §  56 ;  resist  Daoish  sound  dues,  §  67  ;  naturalization  in,  §  66 ;  ii^ 
of  negotiation,  to  whom  pertaining,  g  91 ;  decision  of  supreme  court  of^  as  lo 
hostile  property  in  the  country,  §  118 ;  treaty  w^th  England'  as  to  th!8,  ibid. ;  ^ 
attitude  as  to  privateering,  §  122 ;  as  to  neutrality,  g§  166,  166 ;  as  to  the  ded» 
ration  of^aris  fai  1856,  §§  122, 176  ;  the  freedom  of  neutral  Teasels,  §  176 ;  pre- 
emption, §  182 ;  Uw  of  blockade,  §  189 ;  belligerent  conroy,  §  198 ;  searoh, 
g  198,  et  seq. ;  law  of^  on  transshipment  of  goods,  g  194 ;  obligationB  of^  by  treaty 
of  Ghent,  as  to  slave  trade,  g  198. 

VjjMimmAXi  I.,  the  Emperor,  law  of,  $  178. 

Yalin,  g  54. 

Vattel,  g  26,  59,  64,  67,  96,  98,  105.  3U,  116.  118,  149, 152,  160, 181,  app.  L 

Vergd  on  de  Martens,  gg  118,  Vz'Zy  now, 

Verona.    See  Congress. 

Wachtsr,  Dr.  0.,  on  international  copyright,  g  80. 

Woe,  g  110,  et  seq. ;  a  just,  what,  gill;  who  is  to  judge,  ibid. ;  nations  not  bound 
to  submit  to  arbitration,  ibid. ;  ally  may  judge  of  lawfulness  of,  ibid. ;  g^unds 
of  a  just  war,  g  112 ;  kinds  of^  g  118 ;  measures  falling  short  of^  g  114  (see  Sdh 
bargo.  Retorsion,  Reprisals) ;  declaration  of,  g  115 ;  what  notice  ought  to  be  given 
of,  g  116 ;  effects  of  a  state  of,  g  117 ;  exists  between  states,  not  betweenrindl- 
viduals,  ibid. ;  but  implies  non-intercourse  of  the  belligerents*  subjects,  ibid. ; 
license  to  trade  with  enemy,  ibid. ;  property  of  individuals  confiscable,  bat  not 
now  confiscated,  g  118 ;  who  can  wage  war,  g  119 ;  different  rules  o(^  on  land 
and  on  sea,  g  120 ;  sea  warfare  by  privateers,  gg  121-128  (see  Privateers);  rales 
of  war,  especially  on  land,  g  124,  et  seq. ;  their  vagueness,  ibid. ;  fundaznentol 
rules  of,  g  125;  retaliation  in,  g  126;  unlawful  ways  of  mjuring  enemies  in, 
g  ]  27  ;  allowable  weapons,  ibid. ;  use  of  savages  in,  ibid. ;  breach  of  faith  not 
permitted,  ibid. ;  treatment  of  combatants  or  soldiers  in,  g  128 ;  of  prisoners^ 
ibid. ;  of  irregular  troops,  ibid.,  end ;  of  non-combatants  and  their  property,  gg  129, 
180 ;  requisitions  still  allowed,  ibid. ;  treatment  of  public  property  in,  g  181 ; 
usages  of^  in  sieges  and  storms,  g  182 ;  on  the  sea,  and  in  descents  on  the  coast, 
g  183 ;  commercia  belli,  g  184  ;  spies,  treatment  of,  g  185;  civil  wara^  §  186 ; 
wars  with  savages,  ibid. ;  with  states  not  under  our  international  law,  ibid. ;  witli 
pirates,  g  187 ;  allies  in  war  ought  not  to  make  peace  separately,  g  101 ;  ww 
ends  certain  treaties,  and  not  others,  g  162. 

Ward,  Robert,  history  of  the  law  of  nations,  app.  il ;  often  dted,  esp.  gg  61,  89,  99 
d,  92  e,  100,  114,  116,  127. 

Warden,  D.  B.,  on  Consuls,  g  96,  app.  L 

Wamkdnig,  Profl  L.  A.,  app.  i.,  note ;  g  68,  note. 

Washington,  treaty  d    See  Treaty. 
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Webster,  Daniel,  on  nliips  driyen  into  foreign  harbom,  g  64^  end ;  on  the  ease  of  the 
Creole,  §  70 ;  on  the  compUunts  of  Austria  against  the  United  States,  §  88 ;  oB 
search  or  visitation  at  sea,  §  200. 

Wheaton,  Henry,  elements  and  history  of  international  law,  §g  26,  46^  49,  50,  68| 
76,  ^  a,  92  i,  94,  108, 107, 118,  122, 144, 149,  152, 176,  185, 198,  200,  206^  206. 

Whewell,  W.,  §  17,  note. 

Wicqnefort,  Abr.  de,  case  of^  §  92  a. 

Wndnum,  Richard,  §§  12,  16, 140, 142,  147,  app.  L 

Wolf,  Christian,  app.  i. 

EovOB,  Bichard,  g  9,  app.  i 


INDEX  TO  THE    NEW  MATTER    CONTAINED    IN   THE 
THnU)  AND  FOURTH  EDITIONS. 

Alabama,  ease  o^  note  17. 
Amazon,  the,  navigadon  of,  p.  92. 
Anibasaador  importing  goods,  note  5. 
Armistice  of  Berlin,  app.  il,  p.  424. 

Austria,  agency  of,  as  to  the  Danish  duchies,  pp.  425-427 ;  makes  the  peace  of 
Prague,  p.  488 ;  pats  Venetia  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  ibid. 

Bayaria,  treaty  of,  with  the  U.  S.  in  1868,  note  8. 

Belligerency,  recognition  of,  note  19 ;  our  practice  as  to,  ibid. 

Bernard,  Prof.  M.,  cited,  notes  12,  15,  17, 18,  27,  28. 

Blockade,  Pacific,  note  8 ;  notification  oi^  note  26 ;  where  liability  for  breadi  o^ 

commences,  ibid.,  p.  464. 
Blocking  up  harbors,  note  20. 
Bynkershoek  dted,  notes  5,  9. 

CiDSB  TXBRiTORT,  coDScnt  of  inhabitants  of,  asked,  note  1. 

Coal,  is  it  a  munition  of  war?  note  15. 

Confederation,  German,  agency  of,  as  to  Schleswig-Holstein,  app.  li.,  p.  424-429 1 

relations  of,  to  Prussia,  ibid. ;  dissoiiition  of,  482-488 ;   North-German,  ibid., 

48S-434 ;  new  German  empire,  p.  434«. 
Continuous  voyages,  doctrine  of,  note  37. 
ConTention  of  Malmd,  app.  ii.,  p.  424 ;  of  Gastein,  ibid.,  p.  480 ;  of  Olmutz,  p. 

425. 
Conveyance  of  contraband,  duration  of  liability  for,  note  94 ;  oeases,  if  place  ol 

destination  ceases  to  be  hostile,  ibid. 
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Dattok,  W.  L.,  Ambaaaador  at  Paris,  his  opiDioD,  note  10. 

Declaration  of  war  oonditioDa],  note  8 ;  omitted,  note  9. 

Denmark,  affairs  of,  app.  ii.,  p.  822  and  onw.    Treaties  of,  see  Tieaiy,  and 

pp.  422,  426,  426,  430. 
Deimntiatio  belli,  note  9.  * 

Diet,  German,  see  Confederation. 
Dodson's  reports  cited,  note  li. 
Droit  trAngarie,  note  6. 
Dunkirk,  its  harbor  blocked  np,  note  20. 

Kmlistment  act,  1870,  British,  note  18. 

ISsciipe  or  reacae  of  captured  vesseliL    Is  a  nentral  bound  to  gire  them  npi,  If  is 

ports  ?  note  28. 
Extradition,  treaties  of;  note  4. 

Francs,  its  rule  as  to  notification  of  blodEsde,  note  26. 
Frankfort  becomes  Prussian,  app.  it,  under  1866. 

Gessner,  L.,  cited,  notes  8,  12,  86,  27. 
Grant,  Sir  W.,  on  conTeyanoe  of  contraband,  note  24. 
Greece,  treaties  with  and  respecting,  app.  ii.,  pp.  422-48S. 
Grotius  cited,  note  9. 

Hamoyir  annexed  to  Prussia,  app.  ii.,  under  1866. 
Hautefeuille  cited,  note  6  ;  refuted,  notes  14,  16,  26. 
Hesse-Gassel  annexed  to  Prussia,  app.  ii.,  under  1866. 
Historicus,  letters  of,  cited,  note  1. 
Holstein,  see  Schleswig. 

Ionian  Islands  united  to  Greece,  app.  ii.,  under  1864. 

Kent,  Chancellor,  cited,  note  26. 

Landsdown,  Lord,  opinion  of,  note  1. 

Lauenbuifp,  affairs  of,  app.  iL,  pp.  426-429  ;  becomes  Prusrian,  app.  iL,  pi  4M 

Lawrence,  W.  B.,  cited,  note  12 ;  see  app.  ii.,  end. 

Loyal  persons  in  revolted  territories,  property  of  hostile,  note  21. 

Maouinxrt  for  war-steamers,  note  22. 
Martens,  De,  cited,  note  12. 
Mole,  Count,  cited,  note  26. 
Moser,  J.  J.,  cited,  note  9. 

Kassau  annexed  to  Prussia,  app.  ii.,  under  1866. 
Naturalization,  effect  of,  as  settled  by  certain  treatieSi  noli  IL 
IToutrality,  proclamations  of,  note  19. 
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Hikolsbuig,  preliminaries  of,  app.  u.,  under  10M« 
Notification  of  blockade,  note  26. 

Olmutk,  see  GoiiTention. 

Orders  in  1861  excluding  prizes,  etc.,  note  16. 

Ortolan  cited,  note  26. 

KACi  of  Berlin,  app.  ii.,  under  1850 ;  of  Vienna,  do.  1864 ;  of  Pmgae,  do.  1666. 
Phillimore  cited,  notes  6,  7,  22,  2S. 
Piracy,  international,  not  predicable  of  crews  under  the  flag  of  a  revolted  territory, 

note  12. 
Prescription,  applied  to  State  acquisitions,  note  2. 
Protocol  of  London  Conference,  p.  429. 
Prussia,  relations  of,  to  Denmark,  app.  ii.,  pp.  424,  426  and  onw. ;  to  Austria,  Ibid., 

esp.  pp.  480-438 ;  to  the  German  Ck>nfed.,  ibid.,  pp.  424  and  onw. ;  aoquisitionf 

of,  ibid.,  1866. 

Rkcognition  of  new  States,  note  1 ;  of  belligerency,  note  19. 
Requisitions  on  Paris  in  1816,  note  IL 
Rochau,  Yon,  cited,  note  11. 
Rule  of  1766,  note  26. 

ScHLESwiG-HoLSTEiN,  sffairs  in,  from  1848,  app.  il,  under  1864. 

Scott,  Sir  W.,  on  duration  of  guilt  for  conyeyance  of  contraband,  note  24 ;  on  con- 
tinuous Toyages,  note  27. 

Seizure  of  ships  carrying  prOTisions,  etc,  note  28. 

Seward,  W.  H.,  his  offer  to  adhere  to  declaration  of  Paris,  note  10 ;  referred  to, 
notes  19,  20. 

St.  Pierre,  Emily,  case  of,  note  28. 

Story,  Judge,  cited,  note  26. 

TuKATY  relating  to  the  throne  of  Greece,  app.  il.,  1868 ;  to  union  of  Ionian  Isles 
and  Greece,  do.,  1864 ;  of  London  in  1862,  do.,  p.  426 ;  of  Berlin  in  1860,  do., 
p.  426 ;  of  Prague,  of  Vienna,  see  Peace.  Treaties  on  naturalization,  note  2 ; 
of  extradition,  note  4 ;  of  1794,  with  Great  Britain,  note  26 ;  of  France  with 
&  Amer.  repubL,  ibid. ;  of  Paris,  1871,  484<; ;  of  Washington,  1871,  4Md. 

Unitvd  Statbs,  treaties  of  extradition,  note  4 ;  of  naturalization,  note  S ;  dootri&e 
of  its  courts  on  oontinuoua  royages,  note  27 ;  its  doctrine  on  notification  of  block- 
ade, note  26.  ^ 

Voyages,  continuous,  note  27.    Case  of  the  Virglniaa,  note  291 

War?  without  declarations,  note  9. 
Ward,  R.,  cited,  notes  8,  9. 
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